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(Ricei^> 27 May 1036.) 

In the c ourse of work on the action of reversible oxidation-reduction dyes upon 
tissue'- metabolism it was found [Dickens, 11)35, ], 2] that the negative dyestutf 
phenosafrajiint' at pH 7= —0*252 v.) oven in 10 ^ M solution could inhibit 
complc'tely the Pasteur mechanism in normal and tumour tissu(\s. This ac*tion 
has l)eeii further studied in the pn^sent ])Hper and has been found to extend to 
other substances showing a certain chemical relationship with phenosafranine. 

Methods. 

The experiments were made at 37*5^ in the Warburg apparatus, using tissue 
slic^es suspended in bicarbonate- or jdiosphate- Ringer solution at pH 7*4 con- 
taining 0*2 % glucose. The duration of the experiments was usually I hour, unless 
otherwise stated. In these experiments it was desirable to follow the time eourlfe 
of the metabolism, and for this Warburg’s 2-vessel method is most suitable. For 
measurement of r.q. the method of Dickens & Simer Avas used. 

Phenosafranine (B.D.H.) could be dissolved directly in the solution, but 
many c^f the substances added are sparingly soluble in the cold and were there- 
fore dissolved with warming and grmding in the salt solution before adding 
f^caa^opate or glucose; even in the iiigh dilutions used, solution of some of the 
reagents was incomplete^ 

^ Phenosafranine, 

Added; to slices of normal highly gly colysing tissues (brain cortex, extra- 
embryoiA rnembranos) or tumour tissue (JRS, Walker 256 carcinoma of rat), 
phenosafraoine in appropriate concentration has little effect on respiration, but 
causes an Immediate increase of aerobic glycolysis (Table I). The optimum 
concentration is ^lose to 10'"® M for brain and a little higher for the other tissues. 
Above the optimupi concentration the respiration is rapidly poisoned, whilst at 
lower ooncentrations (10~® M) there is no change from the normal metabolism. 
The B.Q. of brain is riot appreciably depressed below the carbohydrate level by 
10*”® M phenosafranine, and chemical estimation by Clausen’s method showed 
that the acid formed is lactic acid (Exp. 3, Table 1). In some experiments a 
slight mcrease of respiration occurred with phenosafranine; however, the 
respiration of brain fell rather rapidly with concentrations of 5 x 10 M or a 
little above, but not to the same extent with the other tissues in Table I. The 
aerobic glycolysis in presence of phenosafranine rises until it becomes nearly 
equal to the anaerobic glycolysis; this is liest seen with the more strongly 
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Table I. Action of phenosaf ranine (formula I) on tisme metabolism. 


Medium Cone. M 

Phenosafranine 



Control 


Rat brain cortex 

^oa 


' 




1. Phosph. 10''* 

- 8-3 






3x10-*' 

- 9-2 



■ - 10-6 

— 

— 

10-B 

-11-3 






2. Bicarb. 10"® 

!()-« 

- 12-8 
-10-0 

» 2 o r> 

+ 1*9 

1 

1 -12-6 

+ 1-4 

— 

3. Bicarb. 2 hours : 







10-® j 

- 13-2 

9-7 

R.l^ 0*95 

-13-2 

h 1*7 

R.Q. 1-03 

diipl. t 

- 15-7 

H 12 4 

14)1 

“ 


— 

Chemical estimation of lactic acid; 








0*71 mfi. 



0-07 mtr. 


Manonietric ditto. : 


0*77 



0-09 Miji. 


4. Bicarb, in darkness: 







10-® 

-10*3 

-^KK‘> 

— 

-11*3 

+ 0 3 

— 

Mouse yolk-sac 

5. liicarb. 5 x lU"® 

Jenson rat sarcoma 

-101 

+ 29-8 

+ 27-0 

-12-3 

4- 0-S 

1 32-0 

6. Bicarb. o x 10”® 

90 min. 







- 9-3 

i 


- 11-3 

+ 229 

- 

3x 10* 

- 9-7 

-1 44 <» 


-10-S 

+ 28-3 

- 

W'alker 256 cari‘moma 







7. Phosph. 3 X 10-» 

tb3 






KM 

- 7*7 

— 

1 

. - 9-0 

— 


3 . 10 ® 

- S-4 


1 




Bicarb. KM 

— 

f36'2 

+ 45 8 

>- 

4 24 r> 

-1 42-0 

’ 8. JK8. Anaerobic ^^lycoh 

'Kifs; phenosafranine tip]H*d in af't<*r 40 min. 




cone. 10 ® 

3 > IO-< 

10-^ 

Control 


61 

Hi"., 

««% 

84 

(1st. 40 mm.) 


glyoolysiiig embryonic and tumour tissiu^s (Kx}>s. o and 7). /Vnaerobic glycolysis 
of these tissues is little affected (Exps. 5, 7 and 8) by con(;entral iojis of 3 x Iff ^ J/ 
or less. 

Ashford & Dixon [1935J have shown that high (‘on cent rations of KCl in- 
crease respiration and aerobic glycolysis, and depress anaerobic glycolysis, of 
brain. Dickens & Greville showed that tliis eff(5ct was restricU^d to brain 

tissue. The action of phenosafranine differs from the KCl effect in several 
important r<?si)ects: (1) the anacrobie glycolysis is not d(‘press('d by ])h(Mio- 
safranine; (2) the action of pht'nosafranim^ is not restricted to brain; (3) the 
respiration, though sometimes a little increased, is not aflV*-cted so much as by 
K('l; (4) the*, active concentration of phenosafranine is so low and its action on 
meta})olism so sf^kujtive that it is difficult to conceive of its action otherwise than 
as a specilie, anti<^atalyst of certain cell enzymes; w4iereas the action of KCl, or of 
disturbanc(5 of salt balance [Dick^ms & CJrcville, 193.’) |, is an action on perme- 
ability and dispersion of cell colloids [Dickens & (xrovdlle, 1935; Dixon, 1930; 
Dixon & H<ilmes, 1935]. 

Mtchanifim of phenosafranine action: the effect of related compounds. 

In seeking an explanation of this action, it appeared possible that the negative 
pc^tential of phenosafranine (Eji at pH 7=0*252 v.) might be responsible. Thus 
Lipmani) 11934 ] considers that negative systems favour fermentative reactions 
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and Bumm &, Appel [1932] and Quastel & Wheatley [1932] have described a 
similar property of cystcdno or reduced glutathione. 

CoiisoqiKjnfcly other negative dyes were tested (Table II) for their effects on 
respiration and glycolysis of rat brain cortex, but benzylviologen 0'3o9 v.) 
and even the chemically closely related compound neutral red (/i’y, — 0*34 v.) 
were without action. Htuice factors other than the negative potential are n<‘e(U;d 
for the phenosafranine action. 


Table II. Other negative dyts. 

Medium Cone. With ciye Control 


Js'eutral red 



Qo, 


nkarb. ca. 11 1 

- S*S 

-i 1-7 

- 10 u 

^1-4 

Benzylviologen 





Bitifirb. 

10-* 

- i:bo 

- s-o 

: 10 


+ 11 


Phenosafranine b(*longs to a group of dyt's which arti in use in photogra[)hy 
as photostuisitizt^s and dt^sensitizers, phenosafranine itself btnng a powerful 
destmsitizor. The ])recisc ra(‘chanism of this photochemical action is still obscure, 
but it was (ic(4dc(l to study tht^ (‘ff(K*ts of rnernlxu's of this group on tissue meta- 
bolism. The formulae and reference^ numbers of the substances tested are shown 
on p. 123b, and their actions on im^tabolism of rat brain cortex are given in 
Table III, 


Tabl(‘ 111. Sensitizers and desensitizers : action on metabolism 
of ra^ brain cor/c,r. 

Metabolism 


Forniula 

Sens, or 

‘ Cone. 


— 

\o. 

Name of dyo 

dcsons. 

M 

<^..2 



Xoiic addod 

-- 

— 

- lO o 

-r 1*1 Oiv(*ra<j[c of ciuitroK) 

1 

Plu'UosHfraruiK* 

1) 

( For 

data st*c 

Table 1) 

11 

yi'Diniothylaminopluuiyl- 
a/onu't luiic-2-qum()luu* 
cdhiodidi' 

1) 

JO ^ 

- 0-2 

--I7r> 

III 

Piiuicrvptol yclluu 

D 

Id. 10-* 

- l»-0 

-r 11*2 

IV 

Pinaoyaiiol 

S 

ca. 10“*'* 

- i:p8 

-lOS 

V 

/)-I)inu*thylaininolKMizyli- 
dinv-qiiinaldine othioilide 

s 

]()-* 

- So 

-^lS-6 

VI 

/>- Di met I ly la in i nobc iizyl i - 
dino-a-pioolinc mcthiodido 

s 

10-4 

- 70 

-r,‘J2 0 (toxic) 

VII 

Ethyl rt‘d 

s 

10-5 

-120 

• 20 0 

VIII 

p- Diniothylamiiiobcnzyli- 
dine- /3-napthoq uinn hiiiu* 
ethiodide 

Derivatives of fluorescein : 

s 

10-5 

- 9 2 

i 171 


Eryihrtisin B. 

s 

10-4 

10-5 

- S-2 

- S'2 

4- :P4 
+ 0(> 


Eosin 

s 

10"4 

- 8-1 

-r 0 -S 


It is evident from this table that representatives of both groups, sensitizers 
and deaonsitizers alike, may act in the same way as phenosafranine. 8ome of 
those tested quickly poisoned the respiration even in low concentration and 

70- J 
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were thorcforo discarded ; otliers had hardly any action on respiration and in a 
few cases a slight increase was observed. 

With all the active dyes howc^ver the aerobic gly(!olysis rose almost im- 
mediately on adding the dyes to a value approximately equal to that found in 
nitrogen. 

The concentrations needtid are very low, usually 10“ ® M as with pheno- 
safraninc. In higher conceritratiou the dyes were found to bo markedly poisonous, 
whilst in lower concentration (10 ® M) they wore usually inactive. 


Dfsvnstiizcrs. 



^J-Diiiipthylaniinophcnylazomothijjc- 

J^henosafrainni* 2-<jiimoline ethiociick* l^inacryptol yellow 

I. IT. 111. 


Seiisiiizets, 



P'DiniethylATMinobcnzylidine* /> DiriK'ihylaminobenzjli- 
I’inaryanol quinaldine etbiodido dine-ot-pifoliiie nicdhiodidt* 


IV. V. VI. 



T 

/>-I>imetby la m in ( > benzy li dine - p - 
Kthyl red napthoquinaldiiie eth iodide 


VIJ. VIII. 

JiclaU d com fjou nds . 



CH3 Cl CH3 Cl CjjHs I 

Benzylidiiiequirialdine 

Quinaiiil (Cohen) ^ Acriflavine ethiodide 


X. 


IX. 


XI. 


Since both photosensitizers and desensitizers act similarly, it seems unlikely 
tJiat the mcdabolic elh^ct is connected with the photoactivity of the dyes, but 
more* j)rol)ably with a dcfmito type of chemical constitution. This view is sup- 
ported by I ho following facts: (a) the action of phenosafranine proceeds in as 
nearly complete darkness as is possible for manometric readings with the usual 
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apparatus (Table I, Exp. 4); (h) eosin and erythrosin (also photosensitizcTs, but 
of comj)lctoly different chemical constitution) have little or no effect on mt^ta- 
bolism (Table III, Exps. 9 & 10); (c) chemically related compounds, some of 
which are not known to be sensitizers or desensitizers, act similarly to those 
already described (see Table IV). 


Table IV. Various related compounds : action on rat brain cortex, 

Motabolihui C^ontrol 


Kor- 

xntila 

Xo. Substance added 


Medium 


Cone. 

M 


IX. Acriflavine 


Phosph. 


l0-« 


Qu, 

Group I 

- 7*5 falling 
-ll*e 


- 12-3 


Tht*arb. 

JU'fi 

- lO**) •4* 

- 9*1 

4 4*2 

X. Quinanil llioarb. 

JO* 

- 1 1 2 -el 3*t > ( 1 st hour) 

- 9*8 

-^2*5 

(/i-I)iniclhylamiiK)- 
])lu‘n ylazoin(‘1 hirie- Phrwph. 

10-* 

8*9 4- 1,3*2 (2nd hour) 

- 11 5 (1st hour) 

- 9 5 (2nd hour) 

~iu*r> 

-r0*S 

cbJorido) 

XI. Hcnzylidinequinal- liicarb. 

](r* 

- (i« -I i7-(i 

- 12*0 

-1-9 Q^, 

othiodide 

l(r« -12-0 - ;i-8 

(■roup II. 

-13*0 

-fO-7 

8’ I hcthvlamino- Biiarl). 

Kr* 

-- 7*4 -f 2*7 

- 7*8 

-i 1-9 

ethyl- J-aminonrri- 
diiK* hvdnM’hlorido 
((Momo & Hook, 103(1] 

(>|uMi(»lim* niethuKlido Iboarb. 
(,)unia1dino ethiodide Bicarb. 

10-* 

10-'^ 

- 1u*5 3*5 

- 12*U } 1 7 

- 13*0 

-r2*e 


It is possible from the data presented in Tables L-IV to draw sonuj pro- 
visional inferences as to the gelu^ral chemical constitution needed in substances 
of this group in order that they may si)ecitically inhibit the Pasteur mechanism. 
All such substances are derivatives of a N-containing ring which may he pheiia- 
zine (as in jihenosafranine), quinoUne or p\Ti(line (as in th(‘ substances in 
Tables III and 1\"), or acridim^ (as in acriflavdne, Table 1\’). In all the active 
derivatives of these jianmt substances described, one cyclic nitrogen is quater- 
nary (phenochloride in pheiiosafranine, alkohalide in the other ctunpounds). 
This combination alone is insufficient however, for (piinoliiu* niethiodidc and 
quinaldine ethiodide have liardly any acdioii (Table IN') whilst ])henazint^ meth- 
iodide and A'A"'-dimethyldihydrophcnazine [Dickens, 193ff] hav(‘ a ]K)wcrful 
catalytic type of atition, instead of India viiig as inhibitors or anticatalysts of the 
Pasteur mechanism. The introduction of the basic amino groups as in pheno- 
safranine causes a complete alteration of properties of the V -substituted phena- 
zine; the converse effect is seen in the presence of the acidic hydroxyl groiqi in 
pyoeyanine, which like phonazine methiodide dejiresses glycolysis. Similarly 
ill pheiiosafranine loss of amino-groups or replacement by hydroxyl results in loss 
of desensitizing projiertios. The presence of the amino- (or substituted amino-) 
group may not be indispensable, however, in all cases; for benzylidenequinaldine 
ethiodide (Table IV) has a somewhat similar aidion to the other inhibitors, but 
this effect is hero complicated by a rather strong poisoning effect on respiration. 
All active compounds contain a fairly long conjugated cliain wliich, except in 
bcnzylidinequinaldine ethiodide and in pinacryptol yellow (Til) which has a 
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m-nitro-groiip, terminates in the amino-gronp. In this chain, as in the y>-position 
to the cyclic N atom, ==CH— may bo replaced by a nitrogen atom (e.g. com- 
pounds II and V). 

Reduction of phenazine methiodide and of a derivative of quinoline 

fthiodide. 

Phenazine methiodide (8-01 ni*/.) A\aa ground with 4-0 ml. HCl until it. was mostly dissolved 
and 1-5 ml. of the greenish yellow suspension were then transferred to a conical Warburg manometer 
vessel containing in 2 side bulbs 8 mg. Pt black in 0*5 ml. water. The vessel was fill(*d with hydro- 
gen and shaken nearly to absorption equilibrium in a bath at .‘17-5®. On tipping in the^ Pt, was 
taken up and the absorption was: 60 min. 16U /il.; 120 min. 190 /xl.; 180 min. 200 fxl., when it 
became exceedingly slow. Calculated for 1 mol. Hg per mol. phenazine methiodide 208*5 /tl. Tlie 
solution became a vc^ry pale greenish colour and on standing iii the air turned orange (rf. the 
oxidation of A^-methyldihydrophenazine [Dickens, 1936] to a red aposafranone). 

p-l)imethiflamirhophenylazomethine-2-qmnoline ethiodide. (II). 2*53 mg., dissolved with warming 
in 1*0 ml. water, were filaced in the side bulbs of a Warburg manometer filled with Ilg. The main 
part contained 10 mg. Pt black in 2 ml. w'ater. Hg uptake: 30 min. 186 /xl. (colourless or very pale 
yellow): 200 min. 261 /xL: 240 min. 262 /xl. (both oxps. w'ore corrected for a slow residual 11^ 
absorption by Pt). Calc, for 28^ ixu* mol. dye -261 /xl. H.^. 

This exp. shows that the uptake of 1 mol. Hg is accompanied by decoloration of the dye*: 
this stage is reversible, shaking w'ith air reoxidized the dye to give the original \ioIet colour. 
With the entry of the second Hg the colour is not re.stored by shaking with air. 

The substances described in this paper therefore behave on mild reduction like the methioilide 
of nicotinic acid amide [Karror & W^arburg, 1936] and the ooenzymi's of dehydrogenation and 
fermentation. 


Relaiiomldp of the inhibitors to cell catalysts. 

As already pointtMJ out, it is probable that these substaTu^os depend for their 
action on speciHe poisoning (or anticatalysis) of c(*rtain cell enzymes. Warburg 
[1926] has given a similar explanation of the inhibition of the PastiMir reaction 

^thyl /^?ocyanide, which has a special affinity to certain heavy metal c*atalysts 
in “model” experiments. 

The substanc*es described in the present pajicr resemble (*.tbyl i6*oeyamdc! in 
their effects on cell metabolism, but have* an i*vf3n higlior affinity for the enzymes 
concerned in the Pasteur reaction, as is shown by tlieir 100-fold lower active 
concentration. Whilst the nature of these enzymes remains unknown it is clear 
that the discussion of mechanism of their jxiisoning (?annot bo carried far: at 
th(^ same time the use of specific inhibitors has often in the jiast provided a 
means of analysis of complicated enzyme actions. It is proposed to study the? 
effects on various isolat<*d (mzyme systimis of members of this group of sub- 
stanees with this end in view. 

Until quite reccmtly it was not known that substances of general ch(anical 
character resembling in any way that already described for the inhibitors were 
concerned in cell -catalysis. Warburg et al, [19361 have however shown that both 
the hydrogen-transporting eoenzyme and the fermentation co(Uiz3rrne contain 
as au integral part of the mokniule nicotinic acjid amide, and in a verj" recent 
paper [Warburg Christian, 193(i] it has been shown that the methiodide of the 
latter compound on rcHluction yields a substance of identical spectroscopic anrl 
reducing properti(‘s with the reduced active group of these coenzymes. 

The chemical sirnilarit^'^ of th(^ substances described in this paper (e.g. the 
A^-methylpyridino ring, with conjugated chain, of the substance VI) with 
Warburg's compound suggests that substances of this type may perhaps have a 
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special aflinity for (enzymes, possibly those participating in the Pasteur mecJi- 
anisrn. In the case of Warburg's coenzynuvs, an activation of the (uizymes 
results from this combination: may it not be that with these inhibitors the sanu) 
affinities cause the dis})la{;ein(mt of the active coenzyiruj by an inert anti(?atalyst, 
with consequent inactivation of the enzyme? Possibly the substances acting 
in an o])posite direction (pyo(!yanine, phcnazine methiodide, diim^thyldibydro- 
phenazine) may form similar, but active, eompJexes with the enzyme. WhetluT 
this is in fact the actual mechanism or not r(unain« to be proved, but some such 
type of action is suggested by the speeiticity and the low active concentration of 
these substancc^s. 

W(ul-JVIalh(^rbe [193.")], working in this laboratory, has found that simple 
dibasic acids (glutamic and mal(u<‘ acids) strongly influence the Pasteur mech- 
anism in certain tissues. It is probable that this is also primfirily an inter- 
action with tissue (‘iizymes; its meclianisrn is being further exarnintid. 

Actifm nf a samma-producinfj quinoline tlerimfive on mviabolism. 

Browming el nl. [Mh‘h‘3; hav«i d(‘scribed tlie production of sarcoma in 

mice following a single inj(*ction of an ac|Uf‘OUs solution of 2 (/)-aminostjTvl)-(>- 
(p-a(etamidob(‘nzamido)(iuinoUn<‘ methoaccitate ; i.c. of a compound closely 
relatiul in chemical constitution to the 2-styryl(juinoline derivative.s found to 
inhibit the l^isteur nu'chanism as described above. 

This r(*semblance caused us to study the effect of Browning's compound 
("stvrvl 430") on tissue nu'tabolism: the n^siilts ar(‘ shown in Table V. The 
substance is fre(4y solubh' in w'ater, but addition of salts to form Ringer solution 
caused precipitation of all but a small fra(‘tion: the freshh" ])repared semi- 
colloidal sus]x*nsion thus provided was used for manometric expcTiments : a slow 
absorption by the tissue occurred as shown by the colour. 

The most markt'd effect was ol)served with rat brain cortex. Corresponding 
with the slow absor[)tion, tlie effect on metabolism is a gradual one, except 
anatM’obically, when tlu' anaerobic glycolysis is incnnisi'd from the start. It 
is known that permeability is in sonu' cases inen^ased by ana(‘.robic conditions 
[see Dickens & (Jreville, In this tissue the resy>iration rose slowly (Table \'), 

while the aerobic glycolysis similarly increased until it bt^came about e(jual to 
the (‘Jihauced amuTobic glycolysis caused by the dy(‘. Tliis (dfect was shown by 
7 X lO '"' J/ suspension, but w'as insignificant with a further lO-fold dilution, at 
least in a 4-hour ex])criinent. 

Uuinea-pig brain c()rte.x showed only the increasixl respiration, and this soon 
fell olf when the same concentration as is active in rat brain w^as used. The reason 
for this ditftTeneo is unknown. With the highly glycolysing growing tissues 
mouse yolk-sac and Jenson sarcoma of rat, the anaerobic glycolysis w’as increased 
at first in the former but not in the latteT; iiuTcase of respiration was not 
observed and of aerobic; glyc'olysis w^as very slight compared with rat brain. 

Although we are unable to account for thesc‘ di1fc;rences, the effect with rat 
brain shows that under favourable conditions styryl 430 has a powc^rtul effect in 
increasing respiration and glycolysis which resembles that of the other quater- 
nary salts of 2-quinoline derivatives already describt^d, together with some 
additional activities peculiar to itself and perhaps associated with the physical 
properties of this con^found of high molecular weight. Whilst the effect on 
respiration is similar to the lyotropic action of K, Cs and Rb 1 Dickens & Greville, 
1935J except that it is more slowly produced, the anaerobic glycolysis is much in- 
creased with the styryl compound whereas with KCl it falls. Brilliant cresyl blue 
[Dickens, 1936] caused a similar increase of which however occurred in both 
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Table V. Action of ^‘styryl 430" {Brovming). 


Concentration 7 x 10“® M as suspension, unless otherwise stated. 
Bicarbonate-glucose-Ringer solution pH 7*4. 37*5°. 

With dye Control 


Tissue 

Exp. 

^02 



<?o. 

e? 


Bat brain cortex 

1 

-12*1 

+ 3*2 

+ 3J-2 

-11*9 

+ 1*6 

+ 12*7 


2 

-14*5 

+ 6*1 

+ 27*8 

-12*3 

+ 0*0 

+ 13*2 


:i 

-20*4 

+ 15*2 

+ 24*6 

-13*7 

+ 0*5 

4 11*5 


4 

-23*0 

+ 24*7 

+ 24*0 

-13*7 

+ 0*9 

+ 12*6 

(Four other exps. gave similar result with 7 x 1C“® M suspension.) 


(Same exp.: cone. 7 x 10“® M : 


(1)-13*6 
+ 2*6 

(2) -13*5 (3) 
+ 1*6 

-14*7 
+ 2*1 

(4) - 14*2 
+ 2-6) 


Guinea-pig brain cortex 

1 

-17*3 

+ 2*7 

+ 17*6 

-10*4 

+ 2*5 

+ 17*0 

2 

-11*0 

+ 4*1 

+ 14*9 

- 9*1 

+ 4*2 

+ 131 


3 

- 4*2 

+ 2*5 

+ 16*5 

- 8*3 

+ 3*6 

+ 13*7 

(Another exp. gave similar result, increasing from +2*6 to +2*S only, after 5 

hours’ exp. 

Mouse yolk-sac 

1 

-16*2 

+ 6*5 

+ 33*0 

-18*6 

+ 6-6 

+ 25*4 

2 

-13*4 

+ 7*7 

+ 26*0 

-16*5 

+ 7*2 

+ 23*4 


3 

- 9*8 

+ 10*3 

+ 21*6 

-14*9 

+ 8*6 

+ 240 



(Another exp. gave similar result.) 




Jensen rat sarcoma 

1 

-10*5 

+ 24*0 

+ 30*4 

- 10*5 

+ 22*4 

i-30-4 


2 

- 10*9 

+ 23*2 

+ 29*0 

- 9*6 

20*0 

+ 32*0 


3 

-11*5 

+25*6 

+ 33*6 

- 10*8 

+ 23*6 

+ 34*0 


4 

- 8*7 

+26*5 

+ 31*8 

- 8*5 

+ 22*0 

+ 36*0 


rat and guinea-pig brain: 2:4-dinitrophenol [Dodds & CTroville, 1934] increases 
respiration and glycolysis of tumour tissues, but in this material styryl 430 has 
little effect. Although alterations of permeability might be advanced to explain 
these phenomena, such an explanation is too vague to explain the different 
behaviours of anaerobic glycolysis towards KCl and styryl 430, for example, as 
well as the species differences reported above: the lack of sufficient data on 
permeability enables almost any problem of cell metabolism to receive a tlieo- 
retical interpretation based on assumed alterations of permeability. The in- 
genious theories of Dixon [1936] appear to us to suffer from such a disadvantage. 

In styryl 430 sarcoma production is seen to be associated with a special 
action on metabolism, whereby in favourable cases the anaerobic glycolysis of 
a “resting” tissue may be made to rise to the level found in rapidly growing 
embryonic and tumour tissues. The aerobic glycolysis increases more slowly, so 
that at one stage (e.g. 3rd hour, 1st Exp., Table V) the metabolism passes 
through a stage where it appears the same as for many tumours. 

Unlike other (iancer-producing agents which have been shown to have a 
direct influence on metabolism (arsenic, cyanide) styryl 430 induces experi- 
mental cancer readily in a high percentage of the animals used [Browning et ah, 
1933; 1936], and at the same time it has the advantage over the carcinogenic 
hydrocarbons of being sufficiently soluble for metabolic effects to be produced 
in vitro. The rapidity of action on metabolism (at least with brain tissue) sug- 
gests a primary direct influence of the substance itself or of its reduced form 
rather than of some product formed from it by a slow reaction within the 
tissues. It is therefore peculiarly fitted for the study of the metabolic changes 
associated with induction of neoplastic growth. 
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The precipitation of styryl 430 by tissue fluids has been shown by Browning 
et aL [1936] to lead to the formation of a depot containing the dye at the site of 
injection, which remains for several months; this may determirui the property 
of tumour induction following a single injection, which is seen with this substance. 
The other substances described in this paper are more soluble under these 
conditions, and as yet have not led to the production of malignant growths 
following a single injection. These animal experiments are being continued and 
extended. 

Summary. 

The negative dyestuff phenosafranine inhibits the Pasteur mechanism in 
animal tissues, the active concentration being in the region of 10“® M. The 
negative potential is not alone sufficient to account for this action, since other 
negative dyes did not act similarly on metabolism. On the other hand a group 
of derivatives of pyridine, acridine and quinoline, containing pentavalent 
nitrogen and a conjugated chain terminating usually in a basic grouping, had 
essentially the same action on metabolism as phenosafranine, though some 
members were more poisonous. 

The activity of this group is ascribed to an anticatalytic action on certain 
cell enzymes. Their general chemical similarity to the Warburg pyridine-body, 
the active group of the H- transporting and fermentation coenzymes, suggests 
that thi'V may displace the coenzymes by preferential adsorj)tion on the colloidal 
carrier, forming an inactive (jomplex: but this remains to bo proved. 

The sarcoma-producing “styryl 430*’ of Browning, in concentration similar 
to phenosafranine increases respiration, aerobic and anaerobic glycolysis of rat 
brain vc^y strongly; its effect on other tissues was less marked. These obser- 
vations, and their possible relationship to experimental carcinogenesis, are 
briefly discussed. 

To the following who have given valuable material and much helpful advice 
I would like to express my thanks: Prof. G. R. Clemo and Dr R. Raper (Univer- 
sity of Durham), Dr Franws M. Hamer (Kodak Research liaboratories). I am 
specially indebted to Prof. 0. H. Browning ((dasgow University) for kindly 
supplying a tested sample of purified stjTyl 430. 
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Rkcent fluorescence studies [Peacocjk, 1936), in which fluorescent samples of 
bile were obtained after intravenous injection of (H)lloidal solutions of certain 
polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (1 :2-benzpyrene, methylcholanthrene and 
anthracene) into fowds, rabbits, guinea-pigs and mice, raised the question of the 
presence of tiiesc compounds in such samples of bile and in the rest of the animal. 

Extraction of l:2:5:6-dibenzanthraccne had already been considered. In 
a previous communication [Chalmers, 1934] the quantity of dibenzanthracene in 
the breast muscles of fowls, at short intervals after local injection of tlui hydro- 
carbon dissolved in chicken fat or in egg-yolk fat, was determined spectro- 
graphically by absorption analysis of extracts in a fat solvent, and it was found 
that this hydrocarbon rapidly disappeared from the site of injection. Con- 
sideration of the possible excretion of unchanged l:2:5;()-dibenzanthracene was 
deferred, as the extracts of excreta were unsuitable for absorption spectrography , 
owing to the presence of substances showing a general absorption in the ultra- 
violet. Although the methods of extraction were improved, the extracts were 
still unsuitable for absorption spectrum analysis. Tht> contaminants however did 
not significantly mask the fluorescence 8|X)ctnim of 1 :2:5:6-dibenzanthraccne, 
and subsequent analysis failed to reveal the presence of this substant^e in extracts 
of excreta. The fluorescence spectrum of 1 :2:5:6-dibonzanthracenc has already 
been described [Hieger, 1930). Fluon^scence methods were also used by Bcren- 
blum & Kendal [1936], who reported that no l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene could be 
detected in the excreta of mice injected intrapcritoncally with the compound 
dissolved in lard or in colloidal solution. Lorenz & Shear 1 1936) have described 
a method of separating l:2:5:6-dibenzanthraceiie from spectroscopically inter- 
fering substances in mouse extracts by the selective action of solvents on the 
unsaponifiable fraction. The colouring matto was then removed by chilling and 
absorption on AlgOg. In the preparation of l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene extracts 
for spectrography, as earned out by Berenblum & Kendal [1936], mice were 
killed and boiled under reflux condensers with alcoholic potash and subsequently 
extracted with benzene. The fluorescence of the benzene solution was then 
examined. In the extraction of l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene from excreta and from 
chick embryos, as will be seen, the etheii extract after saponification with alcoholic 
potash required further treatment before fluorescence analysis was practicable. 
This further treatment involved the elimination of colouring matter by ad- 
sorption from a light petroleum solution of the material left after saponification 
and the removal of cholesterol. This method was applied to the other hydro- 
carbons under examination. 

The evidence of chemical change of dibenzanthracene, after intramuscular 
injection, rendered it important to determine whether other polycyclic aromatic 

( 1242 ) 
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hydrocarbons (carcinogens and non- carcinogens) were altered in a similar way. 
At the same time, it was hoped to get an indication of the effect of the solvent 
on the rate of chemical change. Experiments on the production of sarcoma in 
fowls indicate that the solvent plays an important part in the induction of 
tumour growth [Peacock, 1935]. The results of these experiments hitherto may 
be summarized, as follows: 

1:2:5:6-Dibenzanthracene in lard gave 16 tumours in 31 birds, in 1-4 years 
1:2:5:6- Dibenzanthracene in egg-yolk fat gave 3 tumours in 12 birds, in 1 year 
1:2:5:6-Dibenzanthraccne in egg-yolk fat gave 0 tumours in 10 birds, in 1-3 years 
1 :2:5:6-Dibenzanthraccne in chickem fat gave 0 tumours in 12 birds, in 2 years 

Somewhat similar results were obtained by Watson |1935|, who found that 
pinene tar, mixed with paraffin wax, produced sarcoma in 3 out of 12 rats, whilst 
the samt‘ tar, mixed with rat tissue extract, failed to produce tumours in a 
similar group of animals. 

Meihixh of extraction. 

Initial treatment. In early experiments, the following methods for extraction 
of fats, were tried: (1) treatmimt with ac(‘tone (a better solvent for 1:2:5:6- 
dibenzanthracene than alcohol) and (2) desiccation, followed by extraction with 
a fat solvent. In later ex})erinients, however, treatment with strong caustic 
potash, as recommended by BtTc^nbhim & Kendal [1936], was adopted. This 
rc^sulted in a considerable saving of time, as it provided an admirable preparation 
for thf^ s(‘cond stage. 

Saponification, Care was taken to use spc'cially purified reagents for this pro- 
cess and to reduce the saponification time to a minimum, as, othe^rT^dse, the action 
of heat on the alcoholics potash solution gave ris(‘ to the formation of resinous 
material which showed a blue fluorescence. The alcohol was purihed by treat- 
ment with silver nitrate* [Palmer, 1922]. After the initial treatment, as above, 
the extract only reejuired dilution to 25-30% caustic iK>tash and the addition 
of alcohol to b(^ ready for saponification. The unsaponitiable material was 
extracted with ether in the usual way, one saponification usually being sufficient 
though, on occasion, a second treatment was required. 

Precipitation with digitonin. The unsaponifiable fraction, which was obtained 
as a yellow solid, was dissolved in 95 alcohol and an excess of digitonin (1 % 
in 90% alcohol) was added at the boiling-point. A good separation of the 
cholesterol was obtained by allowing the digitonidc^ to precipitate out overnight, 
but satisfactorv’^ and quicker n\sults were obtained by making use of the in- 
solubility of the digitonide in water and acetone [Yasuda, 1931]. The ether 
extract of the diluted acetone solution was well washed with water to remove 
the excess of digitonin. (3iolesterol was not removed except in the experiments 
with l:2:5:6-dibeiizanthracene embryos and excreta. The appreciable amount 
of cholesterol present in the chick embryos interfered with the examination of 
a final extract of less than 5 ml. 

Treatment nnth adsorberds. Preliminary experiments wore carried out with 
the pigment of egg-yolk fat. A certain amount of the colouring matter was 
eliminated along with the fat during the^extraction of the unsaponifiable fraction. 
It was found that light petroleum was more eft’eetive than ether, alcohol, benzene 
or chloroform as a solvent from which to adsorb egg-yolk pigment. A number 
of adsorbents were tried: some adsorbed tlw^ hydrocarbon itself and were 
consequently valueless ; of the others, fuller’s earth was the most generally useful. 
A single treatment with fuller’s earth, as a rule, removed most of the pigments 
from chick embryos and from excreta. 
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Excreta experiments, 

1:2:5:6-Dibenzanthraccne and l:2~benzpyrene. Two fowls were injected intra- 
muscularly with l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene (4 ml. of 0*2% solution in chicken 
fat), and two with 1 :2-benzpyrene (1 ml. and 4 ml. of 0*2% solution in chicken 
fat), and the excreta were collected separately, over 2 weeks. According to 
previous work, if these compounds were eliminated unchanged, they should be 
detectable in the excreta during this period. The initial treatment in each case 
consisted of repeated extraction with acetone. 0*2 mg. of the corresponding 
hydrocarbon was added to one-half of the acetone extract, in each case, and 
thereafter the two fractions were treated alike. The residue, after evaporation 
of the acetone, was extracted by the method described above. The final extracts 
of excreta showed a slight blue fluorescence in the ultraviolet beam, but 
spectrographic examination failed to show the fluorescence bands of the appro- 
priate hydrocarbon. Bands were however seen in the extracts to which the 
compound had been added as described. 

Chick embryo experiments. 

Intramuscular injection of l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene and l:2-benzpyrene. Diffi- 
culties in the extraction of excreta from individual animals are obviated by the 
use of chick embryos, which may be regarded as a “closed ’ system. It was 
found best to open a window in the shell and membranes the day before injecting 
the embryo, rather than to attempt the whole procedure at one operation. In 
this way, it was possible to be sure that the embryo had survived the inevitable 
damage to the amniotic vessels and consequent slight haemorrhage. 15~ 18-day- 
old embryos were injected intramuscularly with 0*1 ml. of fatty or colloidal 
solution of the hydrocarbon under test, and the embryos were subsequently 
killed and extracted at short intervals. For purposes of this experiment, the 
chicks were not allowed to hatch out. It may be mentioned, however, that some 
chicks injected in ovo have been allowed to hatch out, and these showed no 
obvious abnormality. 

l:2:5:0-’I)ibenzanthracene. The results of these injections were unsatisfactory, 
since the small quantity of the compound which could be injected into the embryo 
(0*1 ml. of 0*2 % solution in fat) did not give a sufficiently luminous fluorescence 
spectrum to permit of comparative tests of much accuracy, but it was found that 
the substance was altered within the embryo a few days after intramuscular 
injection. 

1:2-Benzpyrene. The extracts of embryos injected with this substance gave 
a much brighter fluorescence than that obtained in corresponding experiments 
with l :2:5:6-dibenzanthracene. The results of injections of 1 :2-benzpyreno dis- 
solved in egg-yolk fat are shown in PI. II, fig. 1, from which it will be seen that 
most of the hydrocarbon was eliminated 90 hours after injection. 

Intravenous injectiqiis of colloidul hydrocarbons. 

Methods of preparing colloidal solutions of hydrocarbons have been recorded 
[Berenblum, 1932; Boyland, 1932; Boyland & Burrows, 1935]. The colloids used 
in the present experiments were prepared by precipitation of the hydrocarbon 
from solution in acetone, which was then removed by dialysis. 

Technique of intravenous injection of embryo, 14-18-day-old embryos were 
selected for injection, since they are sufficiently large to be handled without 
recemng gross damage and yet are mobile within the shell. The egg was trans- 
ferred from the incubator to a sterile dissecting chamber, without turning. The 
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surface of the shell was swabbed with spirit-flavine (acriflavine, 1 part; water, 
1000 parts; methylated spirit, 2000 parts), which dries rapidly. A window about 
1 cm. square was cut in the shell with a sterile ampoule saw mounted in a handle, 
and the shell membrane was cut away with small sterile scissors, leaving tiio 
amniotic membrane exposed. Intravenous injection was sometimes made into 
an amniotic blood vessel, but, as a rule, the amniotic membrane was ruptured 
and the injection was made into the vitelline vein which is easily picked up as it 
lies on the yolk sac. The latter can be handled with small forceps, if necessary, 
to bring the vein into position for injection. No. 20 conjunctival needles were 
us<}d for the injections and, although there was always a little haemorrhage, this 
was rarely severe. It was found advisabh^ to wait for a few seconds afti^r com- 
pleting the injection before withdrawing the needle, to avoid possible loss of 
colloid. The window was then closed with sterile cellophane fixed to the shell 
with paraffin wax ; this gave a free view of the embryo, which could thereafter 
be observed at frequent intervals without disturbance. 

Eliminalion of l:2-benzpyren(t colloid after intravenous injection. The results 
of this expoTiment are illustrated in PI. II, fig. 2, the explanation of which is 
given below in tabular form : 


"I'iiiio aft or 

( 'olloid 

Volume 

injected 

Concentration 

Hemarks on 
fluorescence 

injection 

Cl 

ml. 

of extract 

spectrum 

0 

003 

0-1 

1-0 


17 hours 

0*03 

0-1 

It) 

No bands seen 

e 

— 

— 

0*025 (standard) 

— 

30 min. 

0-003 

0-3 

1*0 

- 

20 rain. 

(KM»3 

0-3 

10 

— 

0 

- 

- 

0*1 (standard) 

— 

6 hours 

0-t)3 

<»-3 

1*0 

Intensity of bands 

.1 hours 30 ruin. 

0-03 

0-3 

1-0 

greatly reduced 

1 hour 30 rain. 

0-03 

0-3 

1*0 

— 

1 hour 

0-03 

(t-3 

1-0 

— 

+0 rain. 

0 03 

0-3 

1-0 

— 

0 

t>03 

0-3 

1*0 (standard) 
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Chick embryos killed shortly afUT intravenous injections of 0*3 ml. of 0-03 
l:2-benzpyrene colloid showed highly fluorescent body fat wlnm examined in the 
ultraviolet beam, this Huoresoence being due to the dissolved 1:2- benzpyrene, as 
proved spectrographically. 

It was noticed that the gall bladder of embryonic chicks showed no fluor- 
escence similar to that shown by adult fowls and mammals. This appears to 
be due to the passive role of the embryonic gall bladder which, though filled 
with bile, does not seem to contract in om. This point is of some interest, and the 
view expressed is borne out by the following experiments in 1-3-day-old chicks. 

Chick experiments. Incubator-hatched chicks are normally kept in the in- 
cubator for 2 or 3 days after hatching, during which time they have no access to 
food and are still nourished by their egg-yolk sacs which have retracted into the 
peritoneal cavity. Such chicks behave like embryonic chicks in that their bile is 
not rendered fluorescent by intravenous injection of l:2-benzpyrenc colloid. 
On the other hand, hen-hatched chicks, which had access to food, were found to 
behave like adult fowls in that their bile was rapidly rendered fluorescent by 
intravenous injection of the colloid. The passage of food from the gizzard to the 
duodenum apparently initiates the contraction of the gall bladder, which refills 
with fluorescent hepatic bile. 
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Mouse experiments. 

To tost the mechanism of hydrocarbon elimination on mammals comparable 
in weiglit with chicks, mice were injected in the tail vein with colloidal solutions 
of l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene, 1:2- benzpyrene, methylcholanthrene and anthra- 
cene. All except l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene mice showed the presence of a 
fluorescent substance in the bile 1-2 hours after injection. In making extracts 
of whole mice, initial treatment with caustic potash was followed by saponiflca- 
tion. An almost colourless extract of the unsaponifiable fraction was obtained, and 
the fluorescent spectrum of this fraction was examined without further treatment. 

Methylcholanthrene. The extract of an animal killed 3 hours after injection 
of 0*5 ml. of 0-01 % colloid did not show the fluorescence spectrum bands shown 
by the extract of a mouse killed immediately after injection. 

Anthracene. Mice were injected intravenously with 0*5 ml. of 0’6 % colloidal 
solution and the animals killed at intervals after injection. The fluorescent 
spectra of the extracts of the whole mice are shown (PI. II, fig. 3). It is just 
possible that the general fluorescence masks the anthracene spectrum in the early 
extracts, but in the 17-hour extract there is no evidence of the presence of the 
hydrocarbon. 

Notes on fluorescence analysis. 

The fluorescence spectra were recorded on a Hilger E 3 quartz spectrograph.’ 
The source of ultraviolet rays was a Kelvin, Bottomli>y and Baird quartz 
mercury lamp, which was fitted with a Wood’s glass filter, and the solutions were 
examined in a small flat-sided quartz cell fitted with a flat vita-glass cover to 
prevent loss of evaporation. 

PI. II, fig. 4 gives comparative spectra for the three carcinogens under test, 
and shows that the fluorescence of l:2:5;6-dibenzauthraeene is much less intense 
than that of methylcholanthrene or 1 :2-benzpyreno. 

In the course of the experiments carried out in this laboratory, the shift 
in the fluorescence bands of l:2-benzpyreno with different solvents, describt^d 
by Samiie [1936], has been observed, the bands in alcohol and light petroleum 
solutions being displaced about 50 A. towards the ultraviolet region, relative to 
the bands in chloroform and benzene. Similar displacement in the fluorescence 
bands of l:2:5:6-dibenzanthracene and methylcholanthrene in those solvents 
has also been noted. The importance of specifying th(? solvents used in such 
experiments is therefore obvious. 

Discussion. 

The dosage of colloid, per body weight used in the case of small animals 
represented 5-10 times that employed in the case of large animals ; comparabki 
doses, in the case of fowls and rabbits, would have involved injection of about 
50 ml. colloid. Equivalent dosage for small animals was therefore obtained by 
injecting a certain number with diluted colloid, which gave similar but less 
marked results. There seems to be no reason to doubt that essentially the same 
mechanism was involved in all the animals tested. 

Benzpyrene, methyleliolanthrene tod anthracene appeared to be eliminated 
in the same way, but, as the fluorescence of benzpyrene and of its derivatives is 
much more brilliant and therefore more easily detected than that of the other 
hydrocarbons, most of the work has been done with this substance. 

The course of events, after intravenous injection of 1:2- benzpyrene colloid, 
is substantially the same in rabbits, guinea-pigs, mice, fowls and chicks and 
may be summarized as follows: 

^ Purchased with a grant from the British Cancer Campaign. 
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0-15 min, after injection. Fresh blood films examined by ultraviolet illu- 
mination show particles of yellow fluorescence in Brownian movement, the 
corpuscles appearing as dark non-fluorescent bodies. Naked eye examination 
shows that the animal's body fat is beginning to dissolve the benzpyrene, thereby 
accpiiring a violet fluorescence. 

15-30 min. after injection. Blood films show greatly reduced numbers of 
fluorescent particles which are larger and no longer show Brownian movement. 
They are ind(‘pendent of the blood cells. At this time, body fat shows violet 
fluorescence, proved spectrograph ieally to be due to unaltered benzpyrene. 
Frozen sections of liver, examined by ultraviolet illumination, show laveTuh.T- 
coloured fluorescent droplets in the liver cells. (Morphologically similar droplets 
in controls show greenish fluorescence.) 

30 min. to 2 hours after injection.. Blood films show no fluorescimce; body fat 
fluon^scserice diminishes; fluorescent bile appears in the gall bladder, reaching a 
maximum at from 1 to 2 hours. This fluorescence is duei to a water-soluble 
diirivative, or derivatives, which does not show fluorescent bands of benzy)yrene. 

2-0 hours after injection. Fluorescence of body fat disap]>ears and fluorescence 
of bile diminishes and finally returns to normal (brownish green fluorescence). 

I .^lo.-fl-Dibenzanthraccme colloid disappears from the circulating blood like 
the other hydrocarbons investigated, but its subsequent fate has not been 
demonstrated. If it forms a bile-soluble derivative, this must be of feeble 
fluorescence or non-fluorescent. 

R(‘C(‘ntly, most of our work has been done on mice and chicks, since the 
saving in costly materials and the ease of housing large numbers outweigh con- 
sideration of technical difli<*ulties. As the intravenous injection of cliick embryos 
does not seem to be a procedure in common use, a short description of* the 
technique has been given above, but it may bo mentioned here that chick 
cmibrvos are Cjuite easily handled and injected successfully after a litth^ practice. 
1-5-day-old chicks arc much more diflicult to inject, and light anaesthesia is 
requirt'd to prevent struggling. 

As far as tht^ colloids of 1 :2-benz])yreno. raethylcholan throne and anthracene 
are concerned, the whole process, from the moment of intravenous injection to 
the time of final elimination by the liver, can be followed visually by virtue of 
the fluorescence of these hydrocarbons and their dt^rivatives. Blootl films for 
examination are examined fresh and unstained under a 4 mm. objective; no 
special lenses are required, as the ordinary optical glass transmits the near 
ultraviolet rays that penetrate the Wood's glass filter and are used to excite the 
fluorescence. The fluorescence of subcutaneous fat can be seen through the skin, 
particularly in the neck region of young chicks. Examination of samples of bile, 
in the cast^ of fowls, was facilitattd by the formation of biliary fistulae by pre- 
liminary cholocystostomy, from whicli bile could be withdrawn before and at 
frequent intervals after intravenous injection of the colloids. Fowls tolerate such 
fistulae well, but rabbits and guinea-pigs do not, and in these animals it was 
necessary to j)orform laparotomy for the collection of samples, at various time 
intervals after intravenous injection. The subsequent fati' of the bile-soluble 
derivatives has not been satisfactorily determined, owing to the general nature 
of their fluorescence sj)ectra. In the case of mice' however it is possible to trace 
the fluorescent cystic bile in the duodenum and in gradually diminisliing intensity 
in the small intestine. It is possible that destruction, or reabsorption, of these 
fluorescent derivatives occurs in the intestine, and that this explains their 
absence from the faeces. 

Excretion in the bile is probably common to many substances in addition to 
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those described, and it seems likely that any carcinogenic substance of the 
l:2-benzanthracene type that might be formed in the body would bo eliminated 
by this rotite. The problem of the mode of action of these carcinogens is some- 
what simplified by the foregoing observations, for it seems clear that our efforts 
should now be concentrated on the early events of the latent period, rather than 
on that part of the cycle of evemts generally regarded as the earliest stage of 
malignancy, namely, the period of first demonstrable tumour growth. It is 
possible that the action of the chemical ciarcinogens is far more rapid than has 
been generally assumed, and that essential changes occur in the cell long before 
malignant multiplication commences. If this is so, it is possible that histological 
research may reveal hitherto unrecognized appearances characteristic of such 
early cytological changes. If, on the other hand, these carcinogens act as such 
and over a prolonged time, then the amounts required for carcinogenesis must 
be very minute and they must become fixed in some way at the site of injection 
so as to be protected from the process of elimination. 

Summary. 

1. Methods of extraction of certain polycyclic hydrocarbons from chick 
embryos and from excreta are descrilKKl. 

2. Benzpyrene and dibenzanthracene have not been detected in the excreta 
of fowls injected intramuscularly with these substances in fatty solution. 

3. Benzpyrene and di benzanthracene are eliminated from (?hick embryos 
within a few days of intramuscular injection in fatty solution. 

4. Benzpyrene is eliminated from chick embryos within a few hours of intra- 
venous injection of colloidal solution. 

5. Benzpyrene, methyl cholanthrene and anthracene are eliminated from 
mice within a few hours of intravenous injection in coUoidal solution. 

6. The mechanism of elimination of benzpyrene, methylcholanthrene and 
anthracene, and the excretion of their fluorescent water-soluble derivatives in 
the bile and their recovery from the gall bladder, is described. 

7. The absence of such fluorescjont derivatives from the gall bladders of 
chick embryos and of 1-3-day-old incubator-hatched chicks previously injtjcted 
intravenously with benzpyrene colloid is noted and explained. 

We wish to acknowledge the technical, assistance of Mr S. Breslin who also 
printed and arranged the spectra for publication, and of Mr C. Bcirn who 
assisted at the animal and chick embryo operations. 

One of us (J. G. C.) is indebted to the British Empire Cancer Campaign for 
a personal grant. 
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CLXXVIII. THE DISTRIBUTION OF VITAMIN A 
BETWEEN LIGHT PETROLEUM AND 
AQUEOUS METHYL ALCOHOL. 

By albert EDWARD GILLAM and BRENDAN JOSEPH SENIOR. 

From T'he Chemistry Department, University of Manchester. 

{Received 1 June 1936.) 

The diflferonce in behaviour on partition between light petroleum and 80-90% 
aqueous methyl alcohol has for long provided a useful means of differentiation 
and separation of the hydrocarbon carotenoids from the corresponding hydroxyl- 
ated compounds — the xanthophylls [Kraus, 1872; Borodin, 1883: Willstattor 
& Stoll, 1913]. The separation and extraction of carotenoids by this partition 
method can be controlled visually by the colour of the extract, but in analyses of 
biological materials containing carotenoids and vitamin A such as we have 
recently carried out on butter [Gillam et at. 1933], egg yolk [Gillam & Heilbron, 
1935], and blood serum [Gillam & El Ridi, 1935], the question sometimes arises 
as to which phase contains the vitamin, which is, of course, colourless. In the 
analysis of butter it has usually been found that the vitamin A is divided between 
the i^etrol and alcohol phases rather irregularly, although Wolff et at. [1930] have 
shown that carotene and vitamin A tan be separated by means of the phase test, 
the carotene going into the petrol phase whilst the vitamin goes into the alcohol 
phase. As however, the exact conditions for complete extraction were not speci- 
fied and vitamin A has no colour by which its extraction can bo followed visually, 
we have carried out a series of determinations of the partition coefHcient of 
vitamin A between light petroleum and various accurately kno^m concentrations 
of aqueous methyl alcohol, the conditions being stricth" controlled. 

Experimental. 

Vitamin A . The material used throughout the ex[)oriments was a concentrate 
obtained by distillation of the sterol-free unsaponiliable matter of halibut liver 
oil |cf. Heilbron et at, 1932]. It was a pale amber-coloured viscous liquid having 
an intensity of absorption (328 m/a) = 1200 approx., i.e. it contained about 
75% of the vitamin. 

Solvents. The methyl alcohol used (commercial pure) was further purificMl by 
refluxing with metallic sodium (20 g. in 2000 ml.) for 0 hours, followed by distilla- 
tion, the first and last 100 ml. of distillate being rejected. The purified product was 
diluted with distilled water to the required density (by cortifiinl hydrometer) at 
15®, the density-concentration values used being those quoted by Hodgman & 
Lange [1929]. The light petroleum was commercial material, b.p. 70-80®, 
redistilled. 

Partition. 100 ml. of a solution of the vitamin A concentrate of suitable 
strength in light petroleum were transferrred to a dry 250 ml. stoppered bottle. 
100 ml. of the aqueous methyl alcohol were added and the mixtuiv shaken 
vigorously by hand at room temperature. The bottle and its contents wc^rc then 
immersed in a thermostat at 20® ±0-5® and shaken occasionally during 1 hour. 
Portions of each phase were separated and their vitamin A contents determined. 

Biochem. 1936 xxx ( 1249 ) * 80 
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Analysis of the two phases. Samples of each phase (2-5 ml.) were diluted with 
25-100 ml. of ethyl alcohol (puriiied until completely transparent to ultra- 
violet rays) according to the amount of vitamin present, and the intensity of 
absorption of the solution, at 328 m/x, determined spectrophotometrically, using 
a Hilger Ej quartz spectrograph and Spekker photometer. The concentrations of 
vitamin A in each phase wore calculated from the intensity of absorption, on the 
basis of a value of E \ = 160() for the purest vitamin A, but the partition results — 
being relative — are independent of the absolute intensity of absorption of pure 
vitamin A. 

The accuracy of the analytical method (photographic absorption spectro- 
photometry) is probably of the order of Hh 2 % . 

Miscibility of light petroleum and aqueous m.elhyl alcohol. The laws governing 
the distribution of solutes between two immiscible solvents are only strictly 
true when the solvents are jH^rfectly immiscible. In the pair of liquids 
under discussion this ideal condition is apparently not realized but this does 
not affect the application of the phase test as a means of separation of, for 
example, carotene and lutein, or carotene and vitamin A, because the two 
phases are sei)arated as sucjh, irrespective of their (‘,om}) 08 ition. In the repeated 
extraction of a light petroleum solution with 90 % aqueous methyl alcohol the 
volume of hght petroleum steadily diminishes by extraction into the alcohol 
phase. 

The numerical results obtained in the partition experiments arc recorded in 
Table I. 

Extraction of vitamin A from one solvent by the other. Amongst other results 
of these determinations it is now possible to calculate how many extractions with 
a given concentration of aqueous methyl alcohol will be necessary to extract the 
whole of the vitamin A from a given solution in light petroleum. Thus, from the 
partition coefficient it follows that seven extractions of a light petroleum solution 
of vitamin A with iK)% methyl alcohol equal in volume to that of the light 
petroleum should be sufficient to remove all the vitamin A from the solution. 
We have tested this deduction experimentally and found the extraction of 
vitamin A to be almost quantitative. 

When vitamin A is allowed to distribute itself freely between light petroleum 
and 90 % method alcohol the results show that the concentrations in each phase 
are approximately the same. This being so the reverse of the above procedure 
should also be true and seven extractions of the 90% methyl alcohol solution 
with light petroleum should also remove practically the whole of the vitamin. 
This expectation has also been confirmed by experiment. 

The effect of temperature on the distribution. All the determinations recorded 
were carried out at 20°, but in order to test the effect of variations of temperature, 
the 90 % methyl alcohol partition coefficients were also determined at 10 and 30°. 
The values wen?, within the experimental error, the same as those obtained at 
20° (cf. Table I). It is therefore possible to work at any room temperature be- 
tween 10 and 30° without affecting the results appreciably. 

The effect of carotene. As it ffe frequently necessary to be able to separate 
carotene from vitamin A in biological material it was necessary to test whether 
small amounts of carotene affect the partition ratio. A standard solution of 
vitamin A in light petroleum was made up and pure j8-carotene, approximately 
equal in weight to the vitamin A present, added. The mixture was extracted 
seven times with 90% methyl alcohol, equal in volume to that of the light 
petroleum. The results showed that whilst the carotene remained in the petrol 
phase, 98 % of the vitamin A was recovered in the aqueous alcohol layers. 
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Table I. Distribution of vitamin A between light petroleum and aqueous 
methyl alcohol {at 20°), 


Volume ehangesj 
in phaHes of light 







p(-troleum and 

of total vitamin A 




Cone, of 


aqueous alcohol 

going into alcohol 

8p. gr.of 


Cone, of 

vitamin A 


after partition. 

pha 

se 

methyl 


vitamin A 

in methyl 


initially 100 ml. 

/ 


alcohol 

Cone, of 

in petrol 

alcohol 

Partition 

f 100 ml. 

Assuming 

Allowing 

at 15'* 

methyl 

phase 

phase 

coefli- 

Final volumes 

complete 

for 

to w’ater 

alcohol 


{wlv%) 

cient 

^ 


i 111 misci- 

volume 

at 4^^ 

by wt. 

Cl 

C, 

Ci/C, 

Petrol 

Alcohol 

bility 

change 

0-81() 

95 

0-0118 

0-0177 

0-67 



59-3 





0-0159 

0-0240 

0-67 

— 



59-3 





0-00(55 

0-01(J2 

0-64 

— 

— 

61-0 





0-0138 

0-0213 

0-6.5 


— 

60-6 

___ 



— 

- 

cTee 

77 

123 

60-0 

70-5 

0-824 

90 

0-0188 

0-0194 

0-97 





50-8 





0-0177 

0-0178 

0-99 

— 

— 

50-1 





♦0-0203 

0-0211 

0-96 


— 

.50-9 





♦0-020(5 

0-0219 

0-94 



_ 

51-5 




0-0159 

0-0160 

0-99 


— 

.50-1 

__ 



0-0175 

0-0175 

1-00 

— 


50-0 





tO-0191 

0-02(K» 

0-96 

— 



51-1 





tO-0188 

0-0195 

0-96 


— 

.50-9 





0-0180 

0-0190 

0-95 

- _ 

— 

51-3 




0-0177 

0-0183 

0-97 

— 

— 

50-8 

— 



— 

— 

0-97 

90 ' 

110 

.50-8 

55-7 

0-838 

85 

0-0258 

0-0181 

1-43 




41-2 





0-0250 

0-0189 

1-32 

— 

... 

43-0 





0-0195 

0-0138 

1*42 


— 

41-4 





0-0195 

0-0148 

1-32 

— 


43*1 




0-0206 

0-0151 

1-36 


— 

42-4 




0-0188 

0-0141 

1-.33 

— 


42-9 

-- 



— 

— 

1-36 

94 

106 

-12-4 

45-3 

0-850 

80 

0-0270 

0-0101 

2-67 





27-2 





0-0270 

0-0106 

2-55 


— 

28-2 




0-0152 

0-00583 

2-60 


— 

27-7 





0-0270 

0-(K»958 

2-82 

— 

— 

26-2 





0-0270 

0-0096 

2-81 



26-2 




- 

— 

2-69 

96' 

104 

27-1 

29^1 

0-875 

70 

0-0359 

0()()444 

8-09 


— 

11-0 




(>():M4 

0-00437 

7-87 

— 

— 

11-3 

— 

0-0362 

0-00442 

8-19 

— 

.. 

10-9 


0-0352 

0(K)42 

8-38 

- 

— 

l(»-7 

— 

— 

— 

8-13 

97 

103 

1 l-O 

11-5 


* Both these seta of values were obtained at 30*’ (cf. text), 
t These two sets of values were obtained at 10' (ef. text). 

X These values were the means of actual volumes measured during the vitamin A distribution 
experiments but are not accurate to more than ±l^o* 

The effect of sterols. In the biological material in which vitamin A occurs, 
there are always present relatively largo quantities of sterols and the question 
therefore arises as to whether the partition coefficient of the vitamin is alter<^d 
by the presence of sterols. In order to answer this question partition coefficients 
were determined as usual for light petroleum — IK) % methyl alcohol, except that 
to the petrol solution of vitamin A was first added 1*2% of cholesterol in one 
case and 2 % in another. The results are given in Table II. 


80—2 
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Table II. Effect of cholesterol on the partition coefficient of vitamin A between 


% of cholesterol 
in petrol solution 
fat beginning 

light petroleum and 90 

% of vitamin A % of vitamin A 
in petrol phase in alcohol phase 

methyl alcohol. 

% of total vitamin A 
in alcohol phase 

C* X 100* 

of exp.) 

Cl 


Cj/Cg 

(Ci-fC,) 

20 

00131 

0-0085 

1-54 


20 

00127 

0 0088 

1-44 

1-2 

0-0188 

00161 

1-16 


1-2 

0-0180 

00145 

1-23 

00 

0-0177 

0-0183 

0-97 

50-8 


♦ AsBuming complete immiseibility of the two phases (cf. Table 1). 


It is thus clear that the presence of sterols affects the partition coefficient 
considerably, in the direction of increasing the fraction of the vitamin remaining 
in the petrol phase. This is presumably due to the fact that the vitamin is 
extracted more effectively by a petrol solution of cholesterol than by petrol 
itself, for we know that in the partition the sterol goes preferentially into the 
petrol phase. Thus when use is made of the observed partition coefficients for 
work of a quantitative nature sterols should be removed as far as possible. It is 
probable that small amounts of sterol do not affect the partition seriously for it 
should be noted that in the above experiments the sterol : vitamin A ratio was of 
the order of 100-200 : 1. 

Summary. 

In view of the usefulness of the Kraus distribution method (usually known as 
the “phase test’’) for separating carotenes from xanthophylls and the lack of 
accurate knowledge of the way vitamin A distributes itself under varying condi- 
tions when it occurs with carotenoids, a study of the partition coefficient of 
vitamin A has been made. The two solvents chosen have been those (jommonly 
used, i.e. light petroleum and aqueous methyl alcohol over the range 70-95 % 
alcohol. The results show that whilst with 90 % alcohol the vitamin distributes 
itself almost equally between the two phases, with 70% alcohol the partition 
ratio is about 8 : 1 in favour of the light petroleum. It has been shown that it 
should require at least seven extractions of a light petroleum solution of vitamin 
A with an equal volume of 90 % methyl alcohol each time, to extract the whole 
of the vitamin from the light petroleum. This has been confirmed experimentally, 
as has also the conclusion that with this concentration of alcohdi the extraction 
can be made as effectively from alcohol to petrol as in the opposite direction. 
The partition coefficient is unaffected by temperature changes between 10 and 30® 
but the presence of cholesterol alters it appreciably. 
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The fact that most of the animal and vegetable sterols can be rendered anti- 
rachitic by suitable irradiation with ultraviolet rays was, until recently, attri- 
buted to the presence of small quantities of ergosterol in the crude sterol. Support 
is lent to this view by the definite isolation of ergosterol from a number of its 
natural sources, e.g. fungi fTanret, 1908], yeast [Windaus & Grosskopf, 1922], 
etc. In cases where it has not actually been isolated ergosterol has usually been 
detected by means of its characteristic absorption spo(*trum, consisting of a 
system of four narrow bands at 293-5, 281-5, 270 and 261 m/i in alcoholic solution 
[Pohl, 1926: Heilbron et al, 1927 ; Rosenheim & Webster, 1927 ; Windaus & Hess, 
1927 ; Bills el al, 1928; Heilbron et al. 1928]. On the other hand, the preparation 
of 7-dehydrocholesterol,22-dihydroergosterol [Windaus & Langer, 1933 ; Windaus 
et al. 1935], 7-dehydrocholostene and ergostatriene [Dimroth and Trautmann, 
1936], all of which possess the same absorption spectrum as ergosterol, indicates 
that absorption spectra data alone cannot be accepted as solo proof of the preseiu-c 
of this comi)Ound, the more so as it has been demonstrated that 22-dihydro- 
ergosterol and 7 -dehydrocholesterol also produce antirachitic products on 
irradiation [Windaus et al. 1935]. 

Moreover, cholesterol itself can apparently be rendered antirachitic [Bills 
et al. 1928; Koch et al. 1929; Waddell, 1934; Hathaway & Lobb, 1936], and 
the position caused by this acknowledged plurality of substances capalile of 
activation is still further complicated by the slowly accumulating evidence 
tending to show that natural vitamin D is different from the artificially prepared 
calciferol [Steenbock et al. 1932; Ender, 1933]. 

With these points in mind and as part of a larger investigation we are 
endeavouring to isolate the selectively absorbing substance (or substances) which 
occurs in the sterol fraction derived from various animal producjts, the ultimate 
object being to ascertain whether the selective light absorption is in fact due to 
ergosterol or to some related body. As a necessary preliminary to this project, 
wo have made an examination of the absorption spectra of a number of samples 
of crude and fractionated sterols, from diverse natural sources, with a view to 
finding the most suitable raw material for subsequent detailed examination of 
the absorbing compounds. The present paper records the absorption spe^etra data 
only (Table I). 

The sterols derived from the lugworm (Arenicola marina), in particular, 
have been found to exhibit in addition to the ergosterol-liko maxima, a triplet of 
bands at 346, 328 and 316 m/x. These maxima are closely comparable with those 

( 1253 ) 
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Table I. 


Source of sterol 

Melting 

point 

®C. 

Ergosterol absorption bands 

Gross 

value 

of 

El'J- 

Icm. 

(281 m/i) 

Estimated % 
of active 
substance as i 
ergosterol 

Comments and some relevant 
literature references 

Ergosterol pure 

lOa-164 ^ 


300 

— 

[Bacharach et al. 1933; 

22-Dihydroei:gosierol 

152-153 


(300) 

— 1 

Tanret, 1908] 

1 Data by Windaus and 

7-Dohyflrotiholpstt‘rol 

142-143-6 

-293-5, 281-5, 271 (261) m/x 

(3(X)) 

— J 

I Langer[1933; Windaus et 

7 - Dehydrocholesteno 

88- 89 




— 1 

al. 1935] 

1 Data by Dimroth et al. 

Krgostatrieue 

99-100 


— 

J 

1 [1936] 

(’holestcrol jmro 

U1 

None 

— 

— 

— 

Cholesterol coinl. “pure” 

148* 

Bands plus much general 

0-33 

Order 0-10 

— 

ex fish livor oil 

Cocksfoot grass 

138 

absorption 

Very cicfir 

2-43 

0-81 ) 

[Gillani et al. 1933; Pollaiil, 

Perennial rye grass 

137 

\ery clear 

4-45 

1-48 J 

“ 1936] 

Butter (mixed sample) 

— 

Veiy ill-defined 

0-71 

Order 0-12 ) 

[llentschel k Bachmann, 

Colostrum butter 

— 

Clear 

0-21 

0 07 J 

‘ 1930] 

Egg yolk 

147 

Very clear 

O-fk) 

0-22 

[Bischoll, 1931] 

Blood serum (cow) 

144-145 

Clear 

0-14 

0-15 

— 

Brain (cow) 

146 

Bands plus general absorj)- 

0-11 

Order 0-01 

Solid unsap. -^22% on diy 

Brain (sheep) 

145-146 

tioii 

Bands plus general absorp- 

0-25 

Order 0-04 

wt. 

Solid uiLsap.=^10-8% on 

Brain (source unknown) 

145-146 

tion 

Selective absorption not 

0-07 

<0-01 

dry wt, 

[Page, 1930] 

Yeast 

93-101 

detectable 

Vci-y clear 

59*1 

19-7 

Cnide unsap. matters 

Wheat geim oil 

_ 

Fairly clear 

2-4 

0-8 

0 85 % dry wt. of yeast 
[Drummond et al. 1935] 

Halibut liver oil, 1 

14U 

Very clear 

0-30 

0-10 

— 

Halibut liver oil, 2 

— 

Not present 

— 

None detectabh 

3 — 

Jauanese cod liver oil 

Whale liver oil 

146 

Veiy clear 

0-28 

0-09 


146 

dear 

(HX35 

0-012 

— 

Cod roe (female) 

147 

Very weakly defined 

3-49 

Order 0-55 

Solid unsap. =^8-0 on dry 
wt. 

Herring roc (female) 

145 

Bands plus general absorp- 

1-56 

Oi’der 0-35 

Unsap. matter »=-2-l% on 

Plankton {Munidia banf- 



tion 

Plus general absorption 

1-65 

Oixier 0-36 

drj' wt. 

Acetate (not free sterol) 

fica) 

Ragworm {Nereis) 

148 

Bands plus much general 

0-94 

Order 0-20 

examined 

Lugworm {Arenicola marim): 

(a) 1:15-136 

absorj)tion 

Clear 

35-9 

12-0 


(ft) 

M3-J14 

Clear 

27-2 

9-0 

— 

(0 

— 

Clear 

13-9 

4-6 

-- 

Sea Mat {Fluslra securifrons): 

(a) 142 

Clear 

10-3 

3-43 

Purified sterols (o) 

(ft) 

132-135 

Veiy clear 

32-3 

10-7 

Cmde sterols, another batch 

(ft) 

Purified sttsrol 

Seaueed {Fucusvesiculosus) 



Rather ill-defined 

0-23 

0-08 

Oyster (a) 

— 

Very indefinite 

10-7 

Order 1-8 

(a) Acetate, not free sterol 
examined 

{b) Crude sterol; another 

(ft) 


Very clear bands 

16-5 

6-5 

“Ostreasteryl acetate” ex 


Very dear 

5-15 

1-7 ^ 

batch 

1 Oyster sterols [Bergmann, 

Flustra securifrons 
“ Ostreasteryl ac-etate ” ex 

142-143 

Very clear 

12-5 

4-2 J 

J- 1934]. Absorbing sub- 
' stance present as impurity 

Pennatula quadrangularis 
Actinia equina 

145 

Very clear 

J5-0 

5-0 

Sea anemones [Heilbron et 

ActiwAoba dianthus {a) 

134-138 

Clear . 

11-5 

3-8 

al. 1935; Klenk and Die- 

(ft) 

— 

Clear 

13-5 

4-5 

bold, 1935] 

io 


Very clear 

6-18 

203 

id) 


Clear 

31-9 

10-6 


Ammonia sulcata 

— 

Clear 

5-02 

1-07 

Fraction only of sterols 


characteristic of the chroraophoric grouping of dehydroergosterol (Heilbron et aL 
1929 J; the intensities of the bands in the lugworm sterols vary between 
^*7 and 4*9 (equivalent to dehydroergosterol of the order 0-2-l'6%). As 
however, identity of absorption maxima, in itself, is not conclusive proof of the 
presence of a particular compound we are endeavouring to isolate this absorbing 
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substance also, with a view to examining its chemical and biological properties. 
Sterol fractions having absorption maxima similar to those of dehydroergo- 
sterol have also been obtained from wheat germ oil [Edisbury, 1933J. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the steroU. In the examination of the raw materials recorded 
in this work the main object has been to obtain the crude st(irols with the 
minimum of manipulation since it has been found that the usual methods of 
purification tend to reduce the intensity of selective absorption of the “ergo- 
sterol” typo. The sterols have, with few exceptions, been obtained by hot 
saponification of the raw biological material with aqueous or alcoholic potash 
followed by ether extraction, the examination generally being made on the solid 
portion of the unsaponifiable matter after one recrystallization from alcohol. 

Determination of the aJbsorjition spectra. All the photometric measurements 
recorded were made on a Hilger E 3 Quartz spectrograph attached to a Spc'kker 
photometer, the light source being a tungsten steel spark for use when deter- 
mining intensities. A hydrogen tube was also used occasionally to render more 
certain the detciction of absorption bamls when these were obscured by irrelevant 
absor])tioii. The solvent used in all cases has been pure ethyl alcohol. No claim 
is made tliat the spectroscopic projwties recorded for these gross sterol fractions 
are typical of the source from which they were derived, as only one or two samples 
of each kind have been examined. That two different samples of sterol from the 
same biological source may differ is shown by the variation between the two 
samples of halibut liver oil sterol and b€>itween the various samples of lugworm 
sterol (cf. Table I). 

Summary. 

As part of a larger investigation into the apparent difference in properties 
be^tween natural vitamin J) and calciferol a survey of the absorption spc'ctra of 
sterols from various animal sources has been made, with the ultimate idea of 
isolating the absorbing substances for subsequent examination. It has been 
found that certain marine animal sterols, notably those from lugworms (Areni- 
cola marina), sea anemones and oysters, exhibit absorption bands identical 
with those of ergosterol and, calculated as such, indicate tlio presence of 5-12% 
of the absorbing substance. The lugworm sterols exhibit, in addition, maxima at 
34(), 328 and 311) m/x, closely comparable vdth those of dehydro(*rgostcrol. 

Our thanks are due to Mr A. Lumley and Dr J. A. Lovern of the Torry 
Research Station, Aberdeen, for the supply of certain of the raw materials used 
in this investigation. 
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In a previous paper [Balson et al. 1935] a potentiometric examination was made 
of the Willstatter-Waldschmidt-Leitz titration. This titration was found to be 
of limited application to the study of proteins and their hydrolysis products 
owing to the low solubility of such substances in 90 % aqueous alcohol. We have 
accordingly made an examination of the formaldehyde titration of Sorensen, 
which as far as solubility is concerned, apjK^ars to be better suited to the ex- 
amination of protein hydrolysates. 

Previous work on the formaldehyde titration falls into two main divisions, 
firstly the isolation of compounds between formaldehyde and amino-acids, and 
secondly, the titration of amino-acids in the presence of formaldehyde with 
indicators or by electrometric methods. 

Krause [1918], in a study of the reaction between glycine and formaldehyde, 
jM)8tulat(^d the formation of a com|X)und formed from two molecules of glycine 
and three of formaldehyde having the constitution 

Bergmann ef al. [1923] obtained compounds containing three molecules of 
formaldehyde with one amino-acid residue, and late^r [Bergmann & Ensslin, 
1925] the triforraylglycine obtained in this reaction was shown to be identical 
with the product of Krause. Bergmann’s compounds were of the type C3H8O2 . R, 
.one molecule of water being eliminated in the reaction, and they were readily con- 
verted into the corresponding methyleneimino-compounds of Sorensen [1908] 
and Schiff [ltK)2] with loss of formaldehvde. 

Harris [1924: 1929] and Birch & Harris [1930] have examined, both b}’^ colori- 
metric and potentiometric methods, the titration curves of amino-acids in 
formaldehyde solution. The treatment was not quantitative, but from the 
results Harris concluded that the action of the formaldehyde was to give the 
methyleneimino-acid of Sorenson, having a dissociation constant a thousand 
times as groat as the parent acid. In the last pajx^r of the series the effect of 
formaldehyde was used to prove the zwitterionic structure of the amino-acids. 
Richardson [ 1934] has made a comprehensive survey of the methods available 
for the determination of amino-N and -COOH and has discussed the significance 
of the results obtained in the light of the zwitterion hypothesis. The only 
quantitative work on the effect of formaldehyde on amino-acids is duo to Levy 
[1933] and Tomiyama [1935]. Levy made a physico-chemical study of the 
equilibria involved and was able, assuming that formaldehyde reacts with the 
amino-acid anion, to give a quantitative interpretation of the reactions. With 
prolino the reaction was found to produce only the binary compound, whereas 
with amino-acids both the mono- and di-formyl compounds wore obtained. 
Tomiyama, restricting himself to the examination of the effect of small concen- 
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trations of formaldehyde (less than 0-2 if), concluded that only one molecule 
reacts with the amino-acids glj'^cine, alanine and proline. With such small con- 
centrations, however, it is not surprising that the reaction does not proceed 
beyond the first stage. This restriction in formaldehyde concentration was 
applied to obviate possible errors in plA determination due to electrode failure 
and/or solvent change, but a consideration of the data presented in this paper 
shows that it is unlikely that any significant errors of such a nature are present. 
The equations developed describe quite adequately the data for formaldehyde 
concentrations up to about 5Jf . In the few cases whore electrode failure was 
experienced the results were quite at variance with theoretical requirements, 
and under normal conditions the values for the reaction constants could be 
satisfactorily reproduced. 

This work has been extended to include other amino-acids and imino-acids, 
dimethylglycine and a di- and tri-peptide. It has been found in agreement with 
Levy, that only the monoformyl compound is formed with the imino-acids prolino 
and sarcosine, and also that both mono- and di-formyl compounds are formed 
with the amino-acids, but in addition, evidence is brought forward to show that a 
third molecule also enters into combination in the second case, and this behaviour 
has been found generally true for all the amino-acids examined. This is in agree- 
ment with the results of Bergmann. A di- and tri-peptide were also examined 
and found to give qualitatively the same results as the amino-acids. Dimethyl- 
glycine was found to be very slightly affected by formaldehyde, the effect being 
qualitatively the same as is obtained with boric acid. In view of this, and also 
because the results do not fit any mechanism involving combination with 
formaldehyde, it is coJududed that no reaction takes place. The changes which 
do occur are probably in the main due to the weakly acidic function of the 
formaldehyde and in a lesser degree to solvent changes. 

In view of these results, and taking into account the high reaction rate, it 
seems probable that the reaction takes place in stages. We therefore suggest that 
compound formation is dependent on the number of hydrogen atoms attached to 
the nitrogen. This will account for the addition of one molecule of formaldehyde 
to the imino-group. With the amino-group two molecules can be directly attached 
and the third molecule will most probably form a ring of the typo of trioxy- 
methylene. The following mechanism is suggested : 

: NH + CH*0 - ;N . CH*()H 

/CHgOH Ov 

— NH, + CHgO — N H . CHgOH + CHgO ~-N< + CHaO — N<: > CH, . 

\CHaOH 0/ 

Tomiyama postulates the formation of a co-ordination compound between the 
formaldehyde and the amino-acid. Such a mechanism would imply that the 
deciding factor for combination is the presence of the lone pair of electrons on 
the nitrogen atom. On this basis one would expect only quantitative differences 
in behaviour between glycine, sarcosine and dimethylglycine. This, however, is 
not in agreement with our observations. 

Birch and Harris have used thd effect of formaldehyde on the titration 
curves of amino-acids to prove that they possess, in preponderating amount, the 
zwitterionic structure. It can be shown, however, that all the observations con- 
nected with this effect are not necessarily due to the presence of the zwitterion. 
Let us consider the titration of glycine with hydrochloric acid in the presence 
of formaldehyde (Fig. 3). Here we have a small but definite shift in the titration 
curve cowesponding to a lowering of the apparent basicity caused presumably 
by reaction with formaldehyde. If the formaldehyde reacts with the — ^NHa 
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group the effect on the apparent basic constant must of necessity be small since 
the apparent is 12 ; with a primary amine, on the other hand, the apparent 
basic constant is about 10~^ and by addition of formaldehyde this can be lowered 
to reach in the limit a value of J 0“^^. Thus in the second case there can be a large 
possible effect on the titration curve with hydrocliloric acid as Harris has shown. 

The apparent acid constant of an arnino-acid is about and the effect of 

formaldehyde is to increase this, so that a marked shift in the titration curve 
with sodium hydroxide towards a lower limit corresponding to the dissociation 
constant of a carboxylic acid can take place. The change in the acid constant 
can be quantitatively accounted for by assuming that the — NH 2 group reacts 
with formaldehyde. As is shown later, and as Levy has pointed out in this case, 
it is again immaterial whidher the zwitterionic form, the normal form or the acid 
anion reacts. It will be seen therefore that the only effect of formaldehyde is to 
combine with thc^ — NHg group to reduce its basic power, the — NHg group being 
either present as such or arising from the zwitterion. 

It can be shown that it is immat/crial as far as the results from the sodium 
hydroxide titration an* concerned whether the formaldehyde attacks the anion, 
or the zwitterion or both. Thus if we consider the following equilibria: 

{z) (a) (h) 

HA -Z±^A' + H^ 

+ +■ 

F F 

A, n 11 

HAF AF' + T1+ 

(h) A', (c) (h) 

Where 2 , h, a, F, 6, c are the molar concentrations, and A'g the dissociation 
constants, and .4^ and .4^ the association constants for the zwitterion and the 
anion respectively. We then have Ky^^hajz^ K^^^hcjb, Aj^^b/zF, Aa = c,aFi 

so that KJK 2 — AJAa (1). 

Let 118 assume that the anions are attacked and that new acids are formed with 
dissociation constants different from the parent acids. If it is assumed that 
compounds containing up to three molecules of formaldehyde are formed, then 
the following equilibria are involved : 


H/l Z± ^ H+ + .4' (a) 

II 

(2) (h) + 


F 

Ai = c/aF 

K, n A, 


HAF ^ H++AF' (c) 

(d) + 

Kg^chjd 

F 

II 

Kg 1|. Ag 


KAFg ^ H+ +AFg' (e) 

K^^eh/g 

(g) + 


F 

A^^mjeF 

Kg ]\ Ag 


lUf, H++ AFg' (m) 

K^^mh/n 


(n) 
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Since the Henderson-Hasselbach equation describes the titration curves in the 
presence of formaldehyde we know that the apparent dissociation constant is 

given by. (sum of all anions)/(all undissociated acids), 

i.e. Ao=A (a4-c + 6 + w)/(2+d4-s^ + w). 

This equation together with the above relations leads to the expression: 

(K^IK^^\)+A^A^F (K^IK^--\)+A^A^A^F 

( 2 ). 

Now if KJK 2 , KqIK^ etc. are small compared with 1 this reduces to 

KJK^^l^A^F-^^A^A^F^+A^A^A^F^ (3), 

which, apart from the last term, is Levy’s expression. This expression is found to 
hold in practice and so the approximation is justified. 

The value of KqIK^ can readily be obtained from the observed e.m.f. values 
as follows: 

The amino-acid is approximately half neutralized with sodium hydroxide 
and titrated with formaldehyde. Before addition of formaldehyde is made the 
pKa is given by: 

pKi ==pH + log {M — Na+)/Na+ (M = molar cone, of amino-acid). 

This will also be true for the apparent pK^ values in the presence of formaldehyde. 

Thus if J5i= E.M.F. of hydrogen electrode before CHgO addition, 

Aq= E.M.F. of hydrogen electrode at any CH 2 O addition, 

then at 25° : Ay0*0591 =pHi and pHi + C —pKi , 

where (7= log (Jlf— Na+)/Na^ which is constant and independent of volume, and 

EqI0*0691 = and + C—pK ^ . 

Therefore ■« Eq)I0-0591 =pHi —jpHq ^pKi —pKq = log Kq/Ki . 

This does not involve the e.m.f. of the half cell. 

The constants in equation (3) were obtained by graphical methods as follows : 

Equation (3) is 

Dividing through by F we obtain: 

(KJK^-^iyF^EIF^Ai-^A^A^F+A^A^A^F^ (4). 

The plot of B/F against F yields a curve whose intercept is Ai (see Fig. 1). 
Taking the term A^ to the left-hand side and dividing through by F we obtain : 

(BIF^-A^yF^A^Ai+A^A^A^F (5). 

This is a straight line intercept A^A 2 slope A 1 A 2 A 2 (see Fig. 2). 

The amino-acids give results which fit equation (3) and the various constants 
have been evaluated (Table I). Proline and sarcosine combining with only one 
molecule of formaldehyde give straight lines when equation (4) is applied, the 
slope being zero and the intercept .4^ (see Fig. 1). By means of equation (1), 
equation (3) may be converted into the correspon^ng equation which describes 
the attack on the zwitterion. Since however equation (1) does not involve the 
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Amino-acid 

Table I. 

a 

P 

y 

Glycine 

160 

rm 

69 

Alanine 

24 

66 

36-5 

a-Aminobutyric acid 

21 

28 

7-5 

j3- Phenylalanine 

22 

24r) 

6-7 

Valine 

23 

9-5 

2-7 

Jjpijcine 

17 

32 

2-7 

Leucylglycine 

22 

35 

9-4 

Leucylglycylglycine 

2r> 

38 

13-8 

Proline 

126 

— 

— 

Sarcosine 

320 

— 

— 



Fig, 1. Plot of CHjO concentration against BjF (equation 4). Curve 1, Valine. II, Leucine. 

Ill, a-Aminobutyric acid. IV, Leucylglycine. V, Leucylglycylglycine. VI, (Uycine (on 

reduced scale divided by 100). VII, Alanine. VIII, Glycine. IX, Sarcosine. X, Prolinc. 

concentration of formaldehyde, then the new equation will be of the same order 
with respect to F as is (3), both being of the form: 

The constants a, jS, y, may be determined by the methods of plotting already 
described. From the form of the curve no decision can be made as to whether the 
anion, the zwitterion or both react. These constants a, jS, y are thus composite 
association constants and from the data it is impossible to determine \^ath which 
equilibria they are associated. 

It would appear from the table of results that the constant for the addition of 
the first molecule of formaldehyde is practically unaltered with increased in chain 
length with the exception of glycine, whereas the second and third constants are 
markedly lowered. This is most noticeable in the cases of valine and leucine. It 
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is interesting to note that chain increase caused by peptide formation results in 
the reverse effect in the case examined, the second and third constants showing 
an increase, as in the example leucine, leucylglycine and leucylglycylglycine. 



Fig. 2. Plot of CHjO concentration against (J?/JP - ^ i)/F (eipation 5). Curve I, Alanine. 

II, Tjcucylglycylglycine. Ill, Leucylglycine. IV, a-Aminobutyric acid. V, Leucine. 
VI, Valine, 

Fig. 11. Plot of CHgO concentration against KJKi, where Kq is apparent basic dissociation con- 
stant at zero CILO rone., and Ki the value at cone. F. Curve 1, Effect of CUjO on glycine 
half-titrated with HCl. II, Effect of CHjC on dimethylglycine half- titrated with NaOH. 

III, Effect of CHgO on boric acid half-titrated with NaOH. 


Experimental. 

Glycine ( a .r. ) was used as standard, the other amino-acids being checked against 
this by electrometric titration. The formaldehyde was of a.r. purity and immedi- 
ately before use was distilled over calcium carbonate, giving a distillate (pH 4-8) 
containing practically no formic acid. The distillate was filtered and immediately 
transferred to a sealed raicroburette, saturated with hydrogen and maintained 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Its strength (10-13 M) was accurately determined 
by the method of Romijn [1897]. All titrations were carried out in a thermostat 
at 25*^ using the titration vessel and hydrogen electrodes previously described. 

Summary. 

1. The effect of formaldehyde on the titration curves of simple amino-acids 
and polypeptides has been quantitatively examined. 

2. It is shown that meclianisms involving reaction between the form- 
aldehyde and the amino-acid either in the form of the zwittcrion, or the anion 
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or as both simultaneously yield results which fit the experimental data, so that 
it is impossible to decide in which form the amino-acid reacts. 

3. All the primary amino-acids and polypeptides react with up to three 
molecules of formaldehyde, the secondary with one only, the tertiary being with- 
out action. A reaction mechanism is suggestt?d. 

4. The reaction constants for a series of amino-acids and two polypeptides 
have been evaluated. 

We are grateful to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. for a grant, and to the 
Departmentof Seitmtificand Industrial Research fora mainttmance grant awarded 
to one of us (E. W. B.). 
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Deuterium oxide can be utilized as a tool for the study of certain chemical and 
biological problems, including the constitution of complex organic compounds 
in vitro and in vivo, and in a number of such cases it is essential to be able to 
determine very small quantities, available, say, from the combustion of tissue 
fragments or expensive compounds. 

The method hero described is a modification of one worked out by Barbour 
& Hamilton [1926] for specific gravity determination of blood and tissue fluids 
and also applied fVogt & Hamilton, 1935] to D 2 O. It consists essentially in 
measuring the rate at which a drop of water will sink through an immiscible 
fluid of slightly lower specific gravity. We have succeeded in increasing 
the accuracy to the sixth decimal place in specific gravity corresponding to 
OOOiyoD^OinH^O. 

The important points in the method arc : 

( 1 ) A very rigorous purification of the water to be tested, so as to exclude the 
presence of any substance save DgO and HgO. 

(2) The production of drops of exactly the same volume by means of a 
special pipette. 

( 3 ) Temperature control of a water bath to within 0*001®. 

(4) The measurement of time intervals of 15-30 sec. to within ± 0*02 sec. 

( 1 ) The water to be determined can sometimes be taken directly from an 

experiment, but more often it is obtained by distillation or even by combustion. 
When distilling ojff the water from organs we use a small oven which is heated to a 
constant temperature of 105° and evacuated by means of a filter pump connected 
up at intervals so as to keep the pressure below 10 mm. Hg. The water given oS 
is condensed by means of solid COg in alcohol giving a temperature of about 
-70°. 

It is important that as much water as possible is driven off and condensed, 
because HgO being slightly more volatile than DgO a certain fractionation takes 
place. 

The residues are pulverized and finally dried at about 108° in an electric 
oven or in vacuo below 100 °, thereby losing from 2 to 10 % water. 

Protein solutions are evapojated in vacuo from a flask to which minute 
quantities of octyl alcohol can be added (Mg. 1). Most of the water is condensed 
by means of ice and the rest by means of solid CO 2 . 

The D and H in organic combination are liberated by combustion. 0*5-2 g. dry 
powder is usually mixed with copper oxide-quartz and burned in a quartz tube 
in a current of dry air. That part of the tube containing the organic material 
is heated slowly and cautiously but the vapours must pass through copper oxide 
at 900°. Th^iair is dried by CaClg and P 2 O 5 and supplied at the rate of about 
50 ml. i)er minute. 
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In a few cases water distilled off, say from urine, must undergo an initial 
combustion to facilitate the iinal purification. 

This is done by blowing the vapour through a small combustion tube with 
copper oxide heated to about 



Kig. 1. 


The routine purilication which is sufficient in almost all cases is performed as 
follows: 

The. waiter sainph^ of 0 0 -2 ml. is h(*at<^d in a sc'alod ampouh' of 4 ml. capacity 
with about 25 mg. of ]MTmariganate and 1 mg. of sodium ])(Toxidt‘ to about 150 
for not less than 1 hour. Wt^ ust' a small autoclav<? shown in Fig. 2 for th(^ purpose*, 
and allow about 20 min. for raising the tem]x*.raturo, whilst the cooling to room 
ttunperature nHjuires about 1 hour. Each ampoule is wrapped in filt(T- paper and 
a total number of S <^an b(^ placed in a small porcelain dish. Almost all organic 
substanc^cK are dijstroyed by this treatment. It is of course i^ssential f-hat no 
substance should be present which can give rise to the lilx'ration of IX^O. 

The conttmt of each am]K)ule is put into a pyrox distilling apparatus shown in 
Fig. .‘1 and distillations to dryness arc repi^atod until tlie syx c'itiit gravity beiH)mos 
(constant. Usually four distillations are required. Heating is doni^ by means of a 
sfuall flame which is moved by hand. 

(2) The micro-pipette is shown in vertical section in Fig. 4. It is filled with 
mercury and the measuring device is the steel piston working from an adjustable 
8tt>p (i4 ) to a fixed one. The glass tube (R) is fixed in tlie nut by de Khotinsky 
cement. The mercury column can lx? moved also by means of the screw in the top 
1) and be made to fill the pipette completely. This device is used to wash out the 
pipette whenever a fresh fluid is to be me^ured. Consecutive (h^liveries of water 
from this pipette agree in weight at least to within 0*01 -0*02 mg. The size ust?d 
by us is 45 /il., but the pipette? can lx? adjusted to any volume between 10 and 
lOOfil 
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(3) The water-bath is a battery jar 480 mm. high, 240 mm. broad and 440mm. 
long. The water is kept thoroughly mixed while it is cooled by tap watx^r in a coil 



Fig. 4 . 


of load tubing and heated by an electric bulb switched on and oflF by a thermostat 
arrangement. The variations in tempi^.rature should not exceed 0-001°. Once 
evc^ry few months the mercury contact should be cleaned with nitric acid to 
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maintain maximum sensitivity. It is essential that the temi)orature is main- 
tained slightly (about 1°) below that of the room. The water- bath should bo 
sheltered against sunlight, strong radiant heat and draughts. 

In the bath is a stand of 10 stoppered glass tubes 450 mm. long and 10 mm. 
in diameter. Each contains a different mixture of broraobenzol with xylene. In 
the lightest mixture drops of pure HgO delivered by the pipette will fall 9 cm. in 
about .‘10 see. The others are adjusted to give nearly the same rate of fall for 0*5, 
1, 1*5, 2, 2*5 and ,*1% D 2 O ro8f)eetively. 

We have not found it jiossibk^ to give definite instructions for the preparation 
of tiiese mixtures. They an? k(‘pt in stoppered bottles and arljusted by trial in the 
tubes with solutions of known spc^eilie gravity. When not quite right they are 
poun^cl back into th(‘. bottle and a small amount of either bromobenzol or xylene 
is added. About 4 g. dry Na 2 S 04 are plained at the bottom of each tube to take up 
the water. 

The measurement is mad(i as follows. 

Th<^ ])i]H^tte is washed out and iilled with the solution. The tip is placed just 
below t he surface in the tube which is expected to corresi)on(l to th(i solution and 
th<^ |)iston raised. If the drop is slightly warmer than the. fluid the heat given 
off will not cause any disturbance by convection further down whilst even a slight 
difference, in the o[)[)osite direction completely spoils the determinations. Tlui 
dro]) is released by lifting the tip Just (?lear of the surface and allowed to fall 
tlirough 18 (‘m. before any measurement is mad(n We have arranged a stand with 
.‘1 micros(‘opes with a magnification of .*1-4 times at vertical distances of IK) mm. 
and use two stop-watcht^s reading to 0*01 se(*ond. It is a very useful control on 
the t(*m])eraturo constancy and the absence of convection currents that the two 
readings on the saim* drof» should agree within ± 0*02 sec. 

(4) W(* have* found it a little difficult to obtain stop-watches of sufficient ac- 
curacy and reliability and a chronograph would certainly be preferable. On the 
oth(T hand the reading by incjans of mieros(*.ope8 is scarcely necessary. If the 
tubes were providinl with circailar marks at the appropriate distances reading by 
nutans of a simpli* k*ns could b(t made just as accurate. 

All (lel(trininations are made as comparisons with solutions of known specific 
gravity, the falling rates of which are measured before and after that of t he solu- 
tion unck^r test. 

As standard solutions we use dilutions of concentrated DgO with freshly 
distilled HgO prepared by means of syringe pipettes |Krogh, 1935]. 

The calculations are made as shown in the following exampki : 

Drop of 2*460% DgO in tube No. 6 falls 90 mm. in 28*30, 28*30, 28*28, 
28*30 sec. — mean 28*295. 

Drop of 2*952% D^O, 18*28, 18*26, 18*28, 18*30— mean 18*28. 

The difference of 10*015 sec. corresponds to 492 units or 1 unit to 0*02036 sec. 
When the ffuid under test takes 23*00 sec. to fall its concentration will be 


2460+ 


23 () 0 - 18-28 
■ 0-02036 


2645 units. 


Accuracy and> stmrees of error. 

The really dangerous source of error lies in the purification of the water samples 
for determination. The standard dilutions should be? redistilled at least once a 
week, and whenever there is any doubt the experimental solutions are purified 
over again. To facilitate this samples should not be too small, less than 1 ml. 
being inconvenient. It is often necessary to dilute water obtained by combustion 
to obtain a sufficient quantity and the acuracy is of course reduced accordingly. 
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One imj)ortant point is that DgO solutions will enter into exchange with 
water vayxiur. They must therefore be carefully protected. When tliey are 
distilled in the way here recommended we have observed no change in standard 
water kept for a year and redistilled repeatedly. 

The primary standard solution has a specific gravity of 1*1049, 99*(5% D^O 
as bought from the Norsk Hydro. Wo have compared th(^ standard solutions 
originally prepared and determined by Hofer over a year ago and redistilled 
repeatedly with fresh dilutions made up by weight from the 99*()% DgO. 
Assuming these latter to be correct, the water assunu^d to be 496 was found to be 
498 and the water 2975 found to bo 2973. 

The syringe pipettes used for making up the dilutions of the standard are 
accurate generally to 1 part in 10,(K)0 and the errors in the dilutions ari^ therefonj 
negligible. The errors on the size of the drop as delivered by tlui automatic 
pipette are also, we believe, too small te hav(? any inHuenee, bcuiig of the order 
of 1 ill 5900 or less. The main source of error in thc^ determination proper is in the 
rate of fall. We have been uiiJible te get beyond 0*02 sec. on a distance of 90 mm. 
The difference in time corresponding to about 5(K) units is about 10 sec. so that 
the error corresponds to about 1 unit. We do not know whether the variations 
are real and due to temperature variations in the tubes f>r whether they are 
caused mainly by a personal error in the observer or by imiierfections in the 
stop-watches employed, but we susjiect those latter to be mainly responsible. 

Wc give the following examples of results obtained : 

1. Dilutions of D 2 O 492 units 



Oalculatod 

49*2 

Ft)ijncl 

49 

8ir,() i 2Ds(> 

98*4 

97 

THjO +31),0 

147*« 

147 

6H,0 + 4i),0 

196*8 

195 

r.H,()+6DjO 

246*9 

248 

4H,0 + 6JDi() 

:m,(N 71^0 

297*2 

294 

344-4 

341 

2H,()^ 8U,0 

393-6 

393 

1H,0 + 9I»,0 

442-8 

440 


There is in this case a positive systematic difference of 1 *3 units and accidental 
variations of about + 2 units. 

2. A similar series of dilutions of DgO 2975 with D 2 O 2483 gave 



Oaloulated 

Found 

2x2483 + 8x2976 

2876-6 

2875 

4x2483+6x2975 

*2778-2 

2780 

6x2483+4x2975 

2679*8 

2679 

8x2483+2x2976 

2581-4 

2581 


3. A sample of egg albumin dissolved in about 3% DgO was evaporated 
in a vacuum. The main portion of distillate was found to have a concentration of 
3076 umts. The final 1 ml. gave 3081. The increase observed can be taken as due 
to fractionation. 

4. The egg albumin (dried completely at 108°) was burned with dry air in a 
quartz tube. The water produced was determined after dilution. 

On one dilution of 0*1824— 1*186 g. the concentration was determined as 
190*6 units or for the undiluted sample 1240 units. 

A second combustion yieldiog 0-2066 g. diluted to 1*2103 gave 208*4 units or 
for the undiluted sample 1240 units. 
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5. liat !iriiU5 distilled olT through a combustion tube and diluti?d gave 4(K) 
units or for the uruliluted 2550 units. The sanu? urine purihed by combustion but 
not dilutiHl gave 2560 units. 

6. Water which had l)een in contact for hours with human skin ])roved 
(?xce])tional]y difficidt to ptirify. One such samy)le can^fully y)!iri(i(jd in the 
usual way gave 2895 units whilst the sanu^. samj)l(} alter combustion gave 2894 
units showing that in this case thc^ normal treatment was sunicient. 

Results on the exchange of hydrogen atoms betwet^n th(^ wat(*T and the tissues 
of organisms will be publishcjd shortly in the Skarulmavischra Arckiv fiir 
Pliysiolofjic, 


SUMMAliY. 

Methods iirv. deseribc*,d for obtaining wat<^r sam]>les of 0*2-2 ml. by distillation 
or combustion, for f)urifying such samples without contamination, for nu^asuring 
wit h a pro(*ision micro- j)ip(‘.tt(i drops of any size bi^tween 0*01 and O-I ml. and 
for d(^termining the D^O (iontent of such drops by their rate of hill in an im- 
misidble fluid. 

Thl^ a<H;uracy is 1 2 in the sixth decimal plai;e of the specific gravity or about 
0*001 % of DgO. 


liKFKRKNCE«. 

Harfioiir iV Hamilton (J920)* ('twm. 69. 625. 

Kro^fh (1985). Indu**tr, Kfujnjtj t'hevf, 7, 180. 

V'ogt & Hamilton (1985). Amer, .7. PhysKtL 133, 185. 




CLXXXII. THE EFFECT OF WEANING UPON THE 
EXCRETION OF CALCIUM IN THE URINE 
OF LACTATING RATS. 

By LEOXARD IRVIXO PCCISLEY. 

From the Departmmt of Biochemistry, McGill University, Montreal, 

(Becdved 20 April 1036.) 

(Joss & Schmidt [1030 ) observed a marked loss of caleium from the ealeium 
stores of the body of tlu^ rat during laetation. They did not sejiaratc' the urim^ 
and faeees in tlieir work, nor did they study the efleet of winning U])on the 
(‘xeretion of (*aleiuni. It has b(‘en shown histologically by Selye |J934] and 
♦Jelf(*rs |103o] that practically all the milk disappears from th(‘ mammary gland 
of the rat within 0--S days aftcT weaning, w'hilst on tln^ s(*cond day after weaning 
th(‘ glands are (piite dist(‘nded with milk. Mai'der [1022] (*Iaims that the secre- 
tory activity of the mammary gland of the rat is not nf)tieeably diminished 
until th(‘ third day after weaning. Weath(‘rford [1020] obs(‘rvt‘d a decn^ase in 
tin* secretory activity of th(' mammary gland after the* tenth day of lactation. 
This correspond(*d to tli(‘ peak of th<' grow th period of the young and the (eruption 
of teeth. Tnve^ntion of the mammary gland occurre^d more readily after tlu^ 
fourt(‘(‘nth dav of lactation. 

Th(» pres(‘nt investigation was undertakim to study the ettect of w'caning 
upon the excretion of caleium in tlu^ urine of rats at different stage*s of lactation. 

Methods, 

Adult female rats were obtained from the colony on the day of birth of th<‘ 
litt('r: the size of the litter was reduced to 0 in number. The young woro allowed 
to suckle the mother for a definite number of days and then weaned. Th(* mother 
was placed in a Hopkins metabolism cage and the excretion of calcium in tlu' 
urine determined for a )»criod of 12 days. Urine was collected ov(t a 2-day 
l^eriod. The whole sj)ecimen of urine was ashed on a heated sand-bath in tlu* 
presence of concentrated nitric acid. The a.sh w’as dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and made up to a definite volume and calcium Avas (htermined on 
a suitable aliquot by the micro-method of Clark & ('ollip [192o]. 

BesnUs, 

The results are shown in Table I. The values are based on the aAcragt* 
excretion of 4 rats in each group. The first column shows the effect of parturition 
on the excretion of calcJuni in the urine. These rats were placed in the meta- 
bolism cages 6 daj^s before delivery. It is seen that the excretion of calcium in 
the urine of these rats is very small, amounting to approximately 01 mg. per 
rat per day. No significant increase occurred as a result of parturition which took 
place on the sixth day. Furthermore, no increased excretion of calcium occurred 
in the urine of these rats as long as the mother was allowed to suckle the young. 
It was not feasible to follow the calcium excretion of these rats for a longtT 
period, since the young were not satisfactorily looked after by the mother in 
the open metabolism cage without any nesting material. However, the excretion 
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Table I. The effect of weaning upon the excretion of calcium in the urine 

of lactating rate. 

(P^xpreBsed in mg. per rat f>er day; average of 4 rats.) 

Mammary 





Weaned 

Weaned 

Weaned 

Weaned 

Weaned 

glands 


Before 

Weaned 

after 

after 

after 

after 

after 

removed, 


and after 

at birth 

5 days’ 

10 days’ 

15 days’ 

20 days’ 

25 days’ 

10 days’ 

Days 

parturition 

of litter 

lactation 

lactation 

lactation 

lactation 

lactation 

lactation 

2 

0-12 

045 

0-56 

2-39 

248 

0*55 

0*53 

013 

4 

007 

0*35 

0*71 

6*74 

347 

1-69 

0-88 

004 

0 

0 03* 

004 

004 

005 

010 

010 

005 

0-08 

8 

006 

0-20 

007 

003 

0-05 

0-06 

0-05 

0-04 

10 

004 

014 

004 

0-02 

004 

008 

002 

009 

12 

Oil 

015 

005 

002 

005 

008 

0-04 

— 


♦ Day of parturition. 

of calcium in the urine of this group serves as a control for the other groups as 
it shows a low excretion of calcium in the urine during suckling. 

In the second column the effect of weaning at the birth of the litter is shown. 
It is seen that the calcium excretion in the urine is three to five times that found 
in the control group during the first 4 days. After this time, the urine calcium is 
quite within the limits of that found normally. When the young are allowed to 
suck for 5 days and then weaned, as shown in the third column, a slightly 
higher value is found for the first 4 days. Wlien lactation is continued for 
10 or 15 days (columns 4 and 5) a very markedly increased excretion of calcium 
in the urine occurs. It is noted that the excretion is greater on the third and 
fourth days of weaning than on the first and second. Thereafter the calcium 
excretion is similar to the control values. When lactation is continued for 20-25 
days before weaning (columns 6 and 7), the values are decidedly lower than those 
found on the tenth and fifteenth days of lactation. The last column shows the 
results of removing all the mammary tissue of rats which had been lactating for 
10 days; no increase in calcium excretion in the urine was observed. This shows 
that the calcuria of weaning is due to resorption of the milk from the mammary 
gland. 

A group of 4 rats were weaned after 10 days’ lactation ; on the third day of 
weaning the serum calcium showed a slight increase. The average value was 
12-2 mg./lOO ml., whilst the value for non-lactating female rats was 10*4 mg./ 
100 ml. 

Discussion. 

The calcuria observed upon weaning lactating rats is of interest m that the 
animals do not appear capable of immediately restoring the depleted calcium 
supplies. Goss & Schmidt [1930] found that they could markedly deplete the 
bones of calcium by repeated pregnancies in rats on a low-calcium diet. Similar 
results have been reported for cows. The calcuria observed under these circum- 
stances resembles the lactosuria obs^ved by Brock and Hubbard [1935] and 
others in human subjects during the last month of pregnancy and for a time after 
parturition. The markedly increased excretion of calcium after 10 days* lactation 
agrees with the observations of Weatherford [1929] in that this time appears to 
be the peak of the secretory activity of the mammary gland. Cox [1936] finds 
that he can obtain a greater yield of milk from rats which have been lactating 
for 12-14 days* 

An attempt was made to prolong the period of increased calcium excretion 
by the administration of the anterior pituitary hormone “prolactin However, 
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this treatment neither prolonged the period of ealcuria nor eauBed a grc^ater 
increase in the calcium in the urine than was obtained normally in rats which 
had been lactating for 10 days. Selye et aL [1933] rejxjrt that ovariectomy after 
26 days’ administration of the anterior pituitary-like hormone of the placenta 
initiates lactation in non-pregnant female rats. However, u|x)n repetition of 
this experiment, no increase in excretion of calcium occmrred although sliglit 
evidence of milk was seen in the glands histologically. This negative rt^sult is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that it is v'ery difficult to stimulate the mammary 
glands of the rat to a condition com))arable with that found after parturition. 

Summary. 

The weaning of lactating rats causes an increased excretion of calcium in the 
urine which is maintained for 4 days. A gradual increase in the ealcuria was 
found from parturition until the tenth day of lactation; after this the calcium 
excretion was diminished. Removal of all mammary tissue from rats lactating 
for 10 days resulted in no increast' in excretion of calcium. It is concluded that 
the ealcuria observed upon weaning lactating rats is due to the resorj>tion of 
milk from the involuting mammary gland. 

The author wishes to <'X])ress his sincere appreciation of the kind interest 
shown by Prof. J. B. (bIlip during the course of this investigation. 
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CLXXXIII. THE EFFECT OF PARATHYROID 
HORMONE UPON THE SERUM CALCIUM 
AND CALCIUM EXCRETION OF NORMAL 
AND ADRENALECTOMIZED RATS. 

By LEONARD IRVING PUGSLEY and 
JAMES BERTRAM COLLIP. 

From the Deparhnent of Biochemist rtf, McJUll V nive.rsit jf , Montreal, 
(Received 4 May 1936.) 

It has been shown by l^igsloy [1982] that administration of parath>Toid hormone 
to rata causes a marked increase in urinary calcium excretion. With daily 
injections, the peak of the excretion is reached on the 4ih or bth day ; after this 
time a gradual decrease in tlie calcium excretion to the control levc'l occurs. 
Morgan et al. [1984] claim that the gradual failure of response to parathyroid 
hormone is associated only with a low-calcium diet and low (.^a : P ratio : such 
a diet was used in the above work. That diet is an important factor in the* 
response obtained to parathyroid hormone has been shown by the work of 
Allardyce [1931] on dogs, and of Shelling et al, [1983] on rats. 

Schour & Rogoff [1936] have reported that the changes in the teeth followdiig 
adrenalectomy in the rat are similar to those observed after administration of 
parathyroid hormone. They suggest a possible intcTOdationship between thi‘ 
parath^Toid glands and the adrenals. It has been shown by Rubin & Kriek 
[1933] that the loss of certain inorganic ions including calcium contributes to the 
development of the symptoms which follow adrenalectomy^ ill the rat, and that 
administration of these ions wiU prevent the onset of the symptoms. The various 
factors involved in adrenal insullicieney in the rat have been reviewed recently 
by Cleghom et al. [1986] and are outside the scope of this pajier. 

A study has been made of the effect of parathyroid hormone upon the serum 
calcium and calcium excretion of normal and adrenalectomized rats maintained 
on a supplement of 1 % sodium chloride. Data are also included on the effect of 
parathyroid hoimone on the calcium excretion and calcium balances of rats on an 
adequate calcium diet and a normal Ca : P ratio. 

Methods, 

The rats were kept in Hopkins’s met$kbolism cages and the urine and faec^es 
collected separately. The collections were made over a 2-day period and the 
results are expressed in mg. Ca/rat/day. The analytical methods used in handling 
the excreta were similar to those described by Pugsley [1932]. The diet had the 
following composition: 3M % commeal, 31*1 % wheat flour, 2-1 % wheat germ, 
3M % Purina, 2*1 % brewer’s yeast, 2-2 % cod liver oil and 0*3 % sodium chloride. 
It contained 0'544% Ca and 0-508% P. 

The rats were adrtmalectomized under ether anaesthesia. 1% NaCI was 
given as drinking fluid 10 days before the operation and continued throughout 
the experimental study. No difficulty was encountered in keeping the rats klive 
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with this treatment. Adult male rats 5-^ months old were used in this part 
of the work. Parathormone (Eli Lilly Company’) was used in all the exj)eriments. 
The dosage is expressed in Collip units. 

The effect oj 'parathyroid hormone upon the excretion of calcium in the 
urine of normal and adrenalectomized raU. 

The effect of 1 % NaCl upon the excretion of Ca in the urine of normal and 
adrenalectomized rats is shown in Fig. 1. The data for this chart are based on 
the average excretion of 10 rats in each group. The rats in the up])er half of 



Fiy. J. rp]H'r chart : 'I’lic ciTect of 1 "o Xa('l as drinking Huid ujxm the excretion f>f (’a in the unne 
of normal and ndrcnalcttoinized rats. Adrenalectomized on the 8th da\. Li>wor chart: The 
offcct of 5 units of parathyroid hormone daily upon the excretion of C'a in the unne of normal 
rats recf'ivinu ii\ater as drinkiiiji HukI. Injections Ik'^uii t>ii the Hth day and continued through- 
out exix'riment. 

the chart were placed on the NaCl 8 days before the operation and tlie urinary 
exiTction of Ca followed. It is sc'en that the excretion is approximately o-G times 
that of the control rats receiving water (see first 8 days in lower })art of chart). 
No .significant differentic in the Ca excretion in the urine is shown after adrenal- 
ectomy. The effect of 5 units of parathyroid hormone per day upon tJie excretion 
of Ca in the urine of normal rats is shown in the lower part of the chart. In- 
jections were startcjd on the 8th day and continued throughout the experiment. 
The maximum excretion of calcium occurred on the 4th day of injection; after 
this the excretion gradually returned to the control level. 

Fig. 2 shows the effect of 5 units of parathyroid hormone daily upon the Ca 
excretion of normal rats (upper half of chart) receiving I % NaCl as drinking 
fiuid. The rats were adrenalectomized on the 8th day and injections started on 
the 12th day. It is seen that the response is markedly increased (when compared 
with the normal rats shown in Fig. 1) and the adrenalectomized rats gave a 
greater response than the normal rats on 1 % NaCl. The additional effect on the 
Ca excretion cannot be attributed wholly to the NaCl, since over the 24-day 
period of injection the adrenalectomized rats excreted 22*0 mg. Ca and the 
normals 17*7 mg. Ca in the urine. This cUfference seems to indicate that adrenal- 
ectomized rats are more sensitive to the parathyroid hormone (Fig. 2). Over the 

^ The authors are indebted to the ISli Lilly Company, Indianapolis, for supplying the para- 
thormone for these experiments. 
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same period, normal rats receiving 5 units of parathyroid hormone per day and 
with water as drinking fluid excreted 6'4 mg. Ca, while the adrenalectomized 
rats on NaCl btit no parathyroid hormone excreted 5-5 mg. Ca (Fig. 1). Thus it 
is seen that the substitution of 1 % NaCl for water renders rats more wnsitive 
to the parathyroid hormone, and adrenalectomy appears to enhance this effect. 
In a experiment, in which adrenalectomized rats received 10 units of 



t t Day* 

Kig. 2. Upjx r oliart: The effect of tiiiita of iwratliyToid hormone daily upon the excretion of 
Ca ill the urine of normal rats reofMvinj? 1 NaCl as drinking fluid. Xote increased response 
as compared with Fig. 1. Lower chart; The effect of o units of parathyroid hormone daily 
upon the excretion of Ca in the urine of adrenalectomized rats receiving NaCl drinking 
fluid. Rats adrenalectomized on 8th day and injections begun on 12tn day. Note greater 
response of adrenalectomized rats. 

parathyroid hormone daily and 1 % NaCl as drinking fluid, tliey excreted 
37-7 mg. Ca in the urine over a period of 24 days. The maximum excretion 
occurred on the 4th day and amounted to 7-6 rag. Ca. This is a larger excretion 
of Ca in the urine than was ever obtained by the administration of 40 units of 
parathyroid hormone daily to normal rats with water as drinking fluid. 

The effect of parathyroid hormone upon the serum calcium of normal and 
adrenalectomized. rals. 

This experiment was carried out similarly to the one described above. The 
hormone was injected daily and the blood obtained 12 hours after the injection 
by cutting the carotid artery and jugular vein and allowing the blood to flow 
into a centrifuge-tube. Ca was determined in the serum by the method of Clark 
& ColUp [1925]. 

Table I, col. 2, shows the effect of fiO units of parathyroid hormone daily on 
the serum Ca of normal rats receiving water. It is seen that the maximum on 
the 4th day of injection is 14-2 mg./lOO ml. Col. 3 shows the response of adrenal- 
ectomized rats receiving 1 % NaCl. The maximum here is 17*6 mg./lOO ml. on 
the 3rd day of injection and 17 *0 mg./lOO ml. on the 4th day. The figures in the 
brackets refer to the number of determinations, and the average serum Ca of the 
group is taken. These ra ts, on the 3rd and 4th days of injection, showed symptoms 
of overdosage somewhat similar to those manifested in the dog. AU of them 
showed hyperaemic areas in the stomach and caecum. In two oases there was 
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Table I. The effect of daily injections of 'parathyroid hormone upon the 
^ serum calcium of normal and adrenalectomized rats. 


Kxpmsfiod in mg. ,100 ml. 


DR.y.s 

Normal 

20 units 

Adrerialccto- 
mized + 1 NaCl 

20 units 

Normal 
l'\, NaCI 

3 units 

Adrcnalecto- 
mized + 1 NaCl 
.5 units 

(^ontrol 

10-3 (40) 

10 « (9) 

10-8 (4) 

10-6 (4) 

1 

113 (3) 

12-2 (2) 

— 

— 

2 

13-5 (3) 

14-2 (3) 

12-2 (4) 

12-7 (4) 

3 

13 f> (3) 

17-6 (.5) 

12-4 (4) 

13-2 (4) 

4 

14*2 (4) 

17 0 (5) 

12*4 (4) 

13-2 (4) 


marked congestion of the alimentary tract and the presence of blood in stomach 
and intestines wa.s noted. The condition of the stomach and intestines resembled 
that described by Collip [1926] as occurring in the dog when lethal amounts of 
j)arathyroid hormone were given. Normal rats receiving water tolerate 20 units 
of ])arathyToid hormone daily without any ill effects, and it is not until the 
<lo.sage is raised to 40 units per day that ill effects occur, but oven then the 
haemorrhagic (condition of the stomach and intestines was not seen. Cols. 4 
and 5 show the effect of o units of f)arathyroid hormones daily ufKm the serum Ca 
of normal and adrenalectomized rats receiving 1 XaC'l as drinking fluid. The 
s(*nim (.Vi reH()onse is slightly gr(‘ater in the adrenalectomized rats. 


The effect of continued injections of parathyroid hormone upon the extkium 
excretion and calcium balance of normal rats. 

Tht* rats used in this exp(*riment consiste<l of a litter of eight. They were 
weaned at 24 days of age, placed in the metabolism cages and the Ca (\X(jretion 
and balance followed for 104 days. 4 rats in the group wwe kept as controls ami 



Fig. 3. The effect of eontiniied injections of parathyroid hormone upon Ca t'xciTtion and Ca 
balance of young rats on an adequate Ca diet. Amount of hormone injected daily indicated 
by v^ues below arrows. Continuous line— injected rats; broken line - control nitn. 


the other 4 were injected continuously with increasing amounts of the hormone 
as indicated in Fig. 3. Apart from the increase in urinary Ca which occurred during 
the first injections of the hormone, no essential difference can be detected between 
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the two groups of rats. The Ca balance curves of the control rats (broken line) 
and the injected rats (solid line) follow each other very closely. The increase in 
urinary Oa duo to the injections of the hormone does not alter the marked i)ositive 
balance of these growing rats, since an increased excretion of I -0-1 -5 mg. Ca is 
insignificant in calculating a positive balance of 40-45 mg. No increased ex- 
cretion of Ca in the faeces was found with this dosage of the hormone. An 
interesting relationship between the growth curves and the Ca balance curves is 
shown in this experiment. The rats have the greater positive balance of Ca during 
the period of rapid growth and as the growth curve flattens out the Ca balance 
becomes less positive. The decrease in the Ca balance is brought about by an 
increased excretion of Ca in the faeces. 

These results show that rats become refractor}’^ to a given dose of para- 
thyroid hormone when placed on an adequate Ca diet with a normal Ca : P 
ratio. 

Discussion. 

The substitution of 1 % NaCl for wak^r as drinking fluid and the resulting 
increased Ca excretion is possibly connected with the diuresis which takes place. 
This increased excretion of Ca is similar to that obtained by the administration 
of ammonium chloride to rats [Pugsley & Anderson, 1934]. The enhancement of 
the response to parathyroid hormone of adronalectomized rats is of inkrest in 
view of the results of Schour & Rogoff [1936]. Our experiments indicate that Ca 
is more readily mobilized from the bones after adrenalectomy. 

The results shown in Fig. 3 supijort* the previous findings of Pugsley [1932] 
that daily injections of parathyroid hormone in the rat lead to an increased 
urinary excretion of Ca which gradually decreases to the control lov(d in spite of 
continued injections. They are not in line with the suggestion of Morgan et al. 
[1934] that the gradual failure of response was due to the low-Ca diet which 
was used. These rats became refractory to the hormone, showing the same 
positive balance as the control rats. A low-Ca diet may be a contributing factf»r 
to the gradual decrease in response to continued injections of parathyroid 
hormone, since the rats used in these experiments on the high-Ca diet did not 
become resistant to the hormone as soon as tlie rfCts reported on the low-C-a 
diet. However, other factors discussed by Thomson & Collip [1932] play a role 
in the gradual decrease in response to continued injections of parathyroid hor- 
mone. 

Summary. 

The substitution of 1 % NaCl for water as drinking fluid renders rats more 
sensitive to parathyroid hormone. Adrenalectomized rats maintained on 
1 % NaCl show a greater increase in serum Ca and Ca excretion after injection of 
parathyroid hormone than normal rats under the same conditions. A haemor- 
rhagic condition of the stomach and intestine was produced in adrenalectomized 
rats by the daily administration of 20 units of parath 5 ^oid hormone. 

The Ca excretion and Ca balance of young rats on an adequate-Ca diet was 
followed. With continued injections of parathyroid hormone, these rats showed 
the typical increase in Ca excretion in the urine, which gradually decreased to 
the normal level. 
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CLXXXIV. THE ROLE OF VITAMIN C IN ANIMALS 
RESISTANT TO SCURVY: EFFECTS OF 
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From the Biochemical Laboratory, Physiology Department, 

Faculty of Medicine, Cairo, Egypt, 

(Received IS March 1936,) 

The recent knowledge of the relation between vitamin (? and the carbohydrate 
group of substances made it of interest to investigate any effect, on that vitamin, 
of substances such as insulin and adrenaline which have an influence on the 
storage, mobilization or utilization of carbohydrates in the animal body. Such 
an investigation necessitates the comparison of the amounts of tlie vitamin 
in the chief organs which contain it as well as the amounts excreted by animals 
before and after the administration of the substances. 

It is well known that animals are divided into two classes, those atfocted by 
the deficiency of the vitamin in the diet and those which can withstand the 
deficiency. It is questionable which of the two classes will give more fruitful 
results under the conditions of the investigation. Among animals of the second 
class are rats, and it has been suggested by Parsons [1920J, Parsons & Hutton 
[1924], Lepkovsky & Nelson [1924], and Parsons & Reynolds [1924] that the 
capacity of the rat for living without vitamin C may be due to the fact that these 
animals can synthesize it. Since it is aimed to include in this work a study of 
the possible influence of the substances above mentioned on the synthesis of 
vitamin C from precursors in the body, it was thought preferable to use animals 
which can synthesize the vitamin. 

It is obvious that, unless the amounts of vitamin excreted and stored by 
such animals are controlled before the administration of the drugs, no reliable 
results can be obtained. At the same time an exact knowledge of the role of 
vitamin C in animals which are non-susceptible to scurvy when kept on a 
scorbutic diet is at present lacking. It was, therefore, planned to start the 
present investigation by the study of the storage and excretion of the vitamin 
in rats kept on an ordinary mixed diet and on a scorbutic diet for different 
periods, hoping at the same tune to determine the best conditions for attaining 
instructive results about the influence of adrenaline and insulin on that vitamin. 

• 

Expebihental pbooedttbe. 

Certain organs and glands of animals, in general, contain vitamin C in 
higher concentration than most other tissues. The suprarenals and the liver 
have repeatedly been shown to be rich in the vitamin; further, the work of 
McCarrison [1919] shows that the sujn'arenals have a speoiid physiological 
coimexion with tiie vitamin. Although the concentration of the vitamin in the 
liver is smaller than in the suprarenals, yet, by virtue of the large bulk of the 

( 1280 ) 
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former its total content is far greater than that of the latter. The procedure 
adopted in this investigation is confined to the determination of the vitamin C 
content of the siiprarenals, liver and the 24 hours’ urine under different con- 
ditions. The method applied for the estimation of the vitamin in the organs and 
in the urine is the modification made by Emmerie & Van Eekelen [1934] of the 
methods of Birch et ah [1933] and Tillmans et al, [1932], which includes the 
removal of the substances interfering with the titration with 2:6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol by mercuric acetate followed by reducing the portion present in the 
oxidized form by hydrogen sulphide and titrating the total vitamin, in the 
reduced form, by means of a solution of the indicator standardized against a 
solution of pure ascorbic acid. The determination of the total vitamin, both 
oxidized and reduced, gives more accurate information, as it is possible that a 
portion of the reduced form undergoes oxidation during extraction from the 
organs or in the urine on standing, and, as has been shown by Tillmans et al. 
[1932] and by Hirst & Zilva [1933], the reversibly oxidized form of ascorbic 
acid has a similar activity to the reduced form. 

Working with rats, however, presents certain difficulties. The suprarenals 
of a rat an^ too small to give, after the different manipulations involved in the 
above method, a sufficient volume of an extract of a reasonable concentration 
for the purpose of determination, but this difliculty was surmounted by using 
the four suprarenals obtained from 2 rats for each experiment and by modifying, 
by means of [)reliminary ex]x*riments, the proportions of the reagents to be 
used and the procedure to be adoptc‘d. All the rats used for the experimemts 
were males taken from a steck which had teen bred in the laboratory for many 
generations ; the age difference did not exceed 7 days and the difference in weight 
betw(H‘n the animals did not exceed 10 g. They were kept and treated in exactly 
th<^ sanu* manner before being used for the experiments. After killing the animals 
by cutting the spinal cord, the four suprarenals were rapidly removed and pre- 
pare<i for the estimation of th(' vitamin. 

In the case of the liver, the two livers obtained from the 2 rats were used for 
the extraction and determination of the vitamin. 

The greater difficulty was met with in the case of ttyp determination of the 
vitamin in the 24 hours’ urine, as some factors interfere with the results. The first 
factor is the inexactness of the volume of 24 hours’ urine due to varying amounts 
remaining in the bladder at the close of the period, but such an error is minimized 
by conducting a number of exp^^riments and prolonging the time of observation 
under the same conditions whenever possible.Th(5 second factor is that the urine 
voided by rats may sometimes be a^ahne or may turn so later, thus causing 
instability of the vitamin on standing. This difficulty was overcome by placing 
a measured volume of 20 % acetic acid in the receivers and allowing for that 
volume in the calculations. The third factor is the change which the vitamin 
undergoes on standing. This factor is also minimized by acetic acid : but it has 
been found that ascorbic acid, even in acid medium, undergoes two sorts of change 
to a slight extent ; one is reversible oxidation and the other is apparently destruc- 
tion. Since the method of reduction before estimation was adopt^, the oxidation 
did not matter. As regards the destruction, this was determined under the same 
conditions as were adopted for the collection of urine from the animals and was 
found not to exceed 14 % at various air temperatures. It may be remarked that 
in the case of colieotion from rats the total destruction will be less than this, since 
the urine is voided at different intervals and therefore the time which elapses 
before the estimation is made is actually less than 24 hours for a considerable 
bulk of the urine. It has also been found that, even if the destruction amounts 
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to 14 % , it does not seriously aflfect the interpretation of the results. Neverthe- 
less, only limits of variations in a number of experiments, performed in the same 
manner and extended over long periods whenever possible, have been taken 
into consideration in the interpretation of the results. 


Observations on vitamin C of the suprarenals and liver of rats, 

A large number of rats weighing 220-230 g. and chosen as previously in- 
dicated were placed on the scurvy-producing diet recommended by Hassan & 
Basili [1932]. All rats kept on that diet gained in weight at the rate of 4-o g. 
per rat per week. The vitamin contents of four suprarenals and two livers taken 
from 2 rats, which were killed at the same time and were chosen of exactly the 
same weight at the time of killing, were determined after different periods on 
the scorbutic diet. Similar rats to those used for each experiment but kept on 
ordinary mixed diet were also used for the determination of the vitamin contents 
of the same organs. The diet used for the latter animals was composed of equal 
amounts of bread, fresh clover and milk. The bread and clover were minced 
together and the milk was then added. This diet will be referred to in the text as 
ordinary diet. Table I gives the data obtained for the rats kept on the scorbutic 
diet for different periods. 

It will be noticed that the total content of vitamin of the livers and of the 
suprarenals does not undergo any change up to 3 months, but, whilst the con- 
centration of the vitamin, calculated in mg. per g.. is almost constant in the 
livers, it shows considerable variations in the suprarenals. The gradual increase 
in the body weight of the rats, which amounts to 4-5 g. per rat per week during 
the 90 days on the scorbutic diet, has no effect on the vitamin content of the 
organs. 

Table I. 


Period on 

\'ltamin per 

Total vitamin in 

Vitamin per 

Total vitamin 

s<‘orbutic diet 

g. suprarenals 

4 suprarenals 

g. liver 

in two livers 

days 

mg. 

ing. 

mg. 

mg. 

3 

4-60 

0-23 

0-24 

3-54 

6 

3-92 

0-22 

0-24 

3-66 

9 

2*27 

0*24 

0-22 

3-39 

13 

218 

0-2(» 

0*23 

3-52 

18 

2-27 

0-23 

0-23 

3-72 

23 

2-36 

0-22 

0*22 

3.52 

28 

2-65 

0-21 

0-24 

3-72 

3,5 

2-87 

0-20 

0-23 

3-70 

45 

3-61 

022 

0-20 

3-37 

55 

3*59 . 

020 

01 9 

3-29 

6.5 

4*6(> 

0-23 

0-20 

3-.56 

75 

4-58 

0‘21 

019 

3-64 

90 

4-22 

0-23 

0-21 

3-66 

Limits 

218-4(K» 

0-20-0-24 

0* 19-0-24 

3-29-3-72 


The variations noticed in the concentration in the case of the suprarenals 
are ascribed to changes in the weights of these organs at different periods. It 
was observed that the suprarenals show a considerable increase in size and in 
weight between the 6th and 9th days up to the 28th day on the scorbutic diet. 
This is clearly indicated by comparing the concentrations of the vitamin in the 
suprarenals during the different periods (column 2, Table I). It may be remarked 
that this increase in the weight of the suprarenals is not in proportion to the 
body weight; this is evident from the comparison of the weights of the.aupra* 
renals during the different periods on a scorbutic diet with each other and with 
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the weight of those of rats of the same weight but kept on the ordinary diet 
(columns 1 & 4, Table IT). All weights are expressed in mg. per g. of body 
weight for the purpose of (‘liminating the factor which might be introduced by 
the latter in the comparison during the different periods, since the rats gradually 
increase in weight. 

Table II. 

KtUt* on iliet Hats on oi<linarv client 


SiipraiynaU jkt 
body woi^ht 
iim. 

Vitainm iii 

4 supra roil a Is 
irur. 

Vitamin ui 
two livers 
m.ir. 

Supi^^renals per 
body weij^bt 
ni^. 

X’ltamm in 

4 suprarenals 

m^. 

Vitamin in 
two livpi s 
niji. 

( I "fi days) 

— 




— 

01.S2-0-22:) 

♦) aniJ 
up to 2S days) 

0-20-0-24 

:i-20™3*72 

0113-0124 

0- 10-0-23 

3-00-3-74 

n IIS 0122 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(2S !)() days) 


In vi(^w of the (>l)servation of McCarrison that the su])rarenals of 

iTuinea-pigs in S(‘urvv show an increase in size and in weiglit, th(‘ occurrence of 
tliis increas(‘ in tiu* case of rats on a scorbutic diet was repeatedly continued. It 
(‘xiends only over a certain period an<l isgreattT about the beginning than at thf‘ 
close of th(‘ period. The nature of this iiifTcast‘ is still under investigation, but 
it can be. said at jiresent that it do(‘s not appe^ar to be a hypertro})hy due to 
inen^ase in the synthesis of the vitamin by these organs. 

Table II gives a comparison of th<‘ total content of the vitamin in the supra- 
renals and livcTs of rats kept on a scorbutic du‘t for different periods w^ith the 
vitaiTiin contents of similar rats kept on the ordinary di(d.. The experiments show 
that tile contents in the lattt*r case are practi(*ally constant, regardless of the 
gradual increment of the w<*iglit of the animals, and that these contents do not 
alter in magnitude in rats kojit on a scorbutic divi up to 90 days. 

]^ltawin C in the urine. 

Hats of the same age and weight were placed on the ordinary diet. Every 
])air was placed in a Hopkins metabolism cage and the amount of food consumed 
i)\' the pair in 24 liours was determiiM^d for some days. Every pair was then given 
an amount of the diet which w^ould be completely consumed in 24 hours without 
causing inanition. AfttT 1 week on the fixed amount of the diet, the urine was 
collected daily for the determination of the \'itamin excretion in 24 liours. Five 
ex|:)eriments were jx^formed* in this manner and the determinations were ex- 
tended in each case for 15 days. After the close of this period, tht^ diet was re- 
placed by the scorbutic diet and the determinations were continued for 90 days. 
For the sake of brevity the results of the five experiments are represented in 
Fig. 1 where the limits of variation in the excretion of tlie vitamin per rat in 
24 hours on the two diets for different periods are given. 

The results show that in every case the excretion is variable. Taking the 
limits of variation into consideration, how^ever, it is noticeable that, after the 
replacement of the ordinary diet by the scorbutic diet, there is a rapid fall in the 
vitamin C excretion which, in 48 hours, becomes less than half its previous value ; 
thus, while the limits of variation in the excretion on the ordinary diet are from 
0-85 to 1-22 mg. per rat per 24 hours, the limits from the 2nd to the 9th day on 
the scorbutic diet are from 0-34 to 0*55 mg. After the 9th day on the scorbutic 
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diet there is a somewhat gradual increase in the excretion; thus, during the next 
6 days the limits are from 0*55 to 0*825 mg. per rat per 24 hours. From the 
16th to the 90th day the limits are from 0*60 to 1*08 mg., approaching on some 


Scorbutic dim 



0 r 1 1 — — - 

15 9 6 16-90 

Periods in days 

Fig. 1. 

occasions the higher limit of excretion reached in the case of the ordinary diet ; 
the level of excretion during this period is generally lower than in the case of the 
ordinary diet. 

Effect of insulin on storage and excretion of vitamin C\ 

The above experiments show that the vitamin C content of the supraronals 
and livers of rats is constant whether these animals are kept on ordinary mixed 
diet or on a scorbutic diet for different periods, whilst the excretion in the urine 
shows variations, the limits of which under the different circumstances are 
known in each case. It was, therefore, thought advisable to administer the 
insulin to rats which had been kept on a scorbutic diet for more than 16 days so 
that the variations in the excretion would have attained certain limits. All the 
rats used were kept on Ihe scorbutic diet for 2J months or more. The question 
also arose whether to give or to withhold the diet after the insulin injections. It 
is well known that insulin causes the animals to ingest more food if diet is 
allowed and hence a new factor, which could not previously be accounted for, 
would be introduced. It was, therefore, preferred to withhold the food during 
the 24 hours following the insulin injection. It then became necessary to deter- 
mine the influence of withholding the diet for 24 hours on the vitamin content of 
the suprarenals and of the liver as well as on the amount excteted in the urine of 
rats previously kept on the scorbutic diet for the period indicated. The influence 
of insulin was also tried in some cases when diet was given. 

A comparison of the vitamin contents of four suprarenals and two livers of 
2 rats when starved for 24 hours with the usual content of these organs of two 
animals which were allowed to feed till the time of killing is given in Talile III. 
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Exp. 

1 

2 


Table III. 

Starved for 24 hours 


Diet allowed 


Total vitamin in Total vitamin in 
4 siiprarenals two livers 
mg. mg. 


0-22 :ir>6 

0-21 :i-49 


r 

Total vitamin in 
4 suprarenals 
mg. 

0-2U 

0*24 


Total vitamin in 
two livers 
mg. 

3-29 

3-72 


While starvation for 24 hours docs not alter the vitamin G content of the 
siiprarenals or of the livers it has a rather unexpected effect on the amount 
excreted in the 24 hours' urine. Thus while the amount excreted in 24 hours 
usually varies from O-fK) to 1*08 mg. per rat and never exceeds the higher limit, 
during starvation for 24 hours the limits of variations are from 1*10 to 1-35 mg. 
per rat, i.e. the excretion always rises (frequently to about 23 %) above the usual 
higher limit. 

The results of the four experiments, graphically represented in Fig. 2, give 
strong support to this observation. 8 rats, previously kept on the scorbutic 
diet for about 2^ months, were placed in metabolism cages — one pair in each 
cage — and the scorbutic cliet was continued. The vitamin excretion was deter- 
mined and was found to be within the usual limits. The pairs were alternately 
deprived of the diet lor 24 hours. The arrows indicate when the diet was stojiped 
for 24 hours and each graph represents the excretion of one pair. 



It was next found that 4 units of insulin when injected into rats of 270~27o g. 
caused convulsions after about 10 or 11 hours and then death. Three units also 
caused similar effects, but a little later. The susceptibility to insulin was found 
to be the same whether the animals were previously kept on a scorbutic diet or 
on an ordinary diet. It was found that 2 units of insulin could be safely admini- 
stered to rats of the above-mentioned weight when no diet was given. 

Each pair of rats of the same age and weight, which had been kept on the 
scorbutic diet for about 2J months, was placed in .a metabolism cage. They were 
allowed to feed and the amount of the vitamin in the 24 hours’ urine was deter- 
mined daily in order to make sure that the excretion of these particular animals 
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was within the usual limits. No abnormality was observed in any of the experi- 
ments. On the morning of one day 2 units of insulin were injected into each rat 
and no diet was given. After 23 hours, i.e. 1 hour before the rats were killed, 
3 more units were injecterl into each rat. At the close of the 24 hours the rats 
were killed and the vitamin C contents of the suprarenals, liver and 24 hours' 
urine were determined. Since the contents of the organs were pioved not to be 
altered by fasting for 24 hours, their content after the administration of insulin 
is compared with the usual content. The excretion in urine, however, is compared 
with the excretion of similar rats when fasted for 24 hours (Table IV). 


Exp. 

Vitamin in 4 suprarenaln 



Table IV. 

V'itamin in two livers 
mg. • 

Vitamin excreted per 
rat in 24 hours 
mg. 




Facing and 

Fasting and 


Insulin No inHullii 

Insulin No insulin 

insulin 

po insulin 

1 

U*20 

.546 

1*20 


2 

0-21 

.vOl 

om 



0-20 0*2lM)*24 

5-32 3*20-.3'72 

115 

IJU--1-35 

4 

0-22 

543 

1-25 


.■) 

0-21 

514 

i(m 



The vitamin C content of the stiprarenals does not change, on the other 
band the content of the liver undergoes a remarkable increase, under the influeiuje 
of insulin. This increase may possibly be due to an increased de])Osition of the 
vitamin in the liver at the ex|)ense of the content of other organs or to an 
increased synthesis by the liver, but, as it is not likely that the organs would 
contribute sufficient to cause this considerable rise in the content of the liver and 
at the same time keep the amount excreted in urine at a maximum, and further 
as it is found that there is no contribution by the suprarenal, one of the organs 
which contain the vitamin, the view of an increased synthesis is favoured. 

As regards the vitamin C content of the urine, the limits of excretion after 
insulin administration and fasting for 24 hours are within the limits of excretion 
of animals simply fasted for 24 hours or just a little less. 

The effect of insulin was also tried on rats while diet was given. Each pair 
of rats was jdaced in a metabolism cage and the scorbutic diet was provided. 
The amount of vitamin excreted by these particular animals in 24 hours befon*. 
the administration of insulin was deU^rmined. No abnormality was again noticed. 
Each rat was then daily injected with 4 units of insulin for 4 consecutive days, 
the diet being still given. The vitamin excreted was determined daily and on 
the 5th day the rats were killed for the determination of the vitamin in the 
suprarenals and livers. 

The vitamin contents of four suprarenals and two livers were 0’21-0*23 and 
3*5(>-3*68 mg. respectively. The amount excreted per day during the 4 days of 
insulin injections was l-OO-l-OS mg. per rat. This indicates that there was no 
change in the content of either the suprarenals or liver but the amount excreted 
in 24 hours was always within the limits of excretion in the case of animals 
injected with insulin and fasted for 24 hours. Since the diet is given there is no 
explanation for the continued high level of excretion other than the assumption 
of an increased synthesis. 
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Effect of ndrenaline on storage and excretion of vitamin C. 

Bezndk & Hariss [1934] tried the effect of adrenaline perfusion on the ascorbic 
acid content of the left suprarenals of cats, whilst the right glands were removed 
as normal controls. They found in three out of four cases that there was a decreases 
of about 20% of ascorbic acid in the perfused glands, but since in one case a 
decrease of the same order of magnitude was found in the right suprarenal, they 
came to the conclusion that perfusion with adrenaline caused no change in the 
ascorbic acid content. Their conclusion is contradictory to the finding of Euler 
[1933] that adrenaline injections cause the ascorbic acid to be liberated into 
the blood. Perfusion of the liver of guinea-pigs, previously saturated with 
ascorbic acid, also caused no change in the content of these organs. 

In the present investigation, rats which had been kept on the scorbutic diet 
for about months were pla(H3d, in pairs, in metabolism cag(*s. AU rats were of 
the same age and of a weight 275-280 g. They were given the scorbutic diet 
and the amount of the vitamin was determined in the 24 hours’ urine. No abnor- 
mality in the vitamin excretion by the particular animals used for the experi- 
ments was found.. Each rat was then injected with 01 ml. of \/l000 adrenaline 
hydrochloride solution and no diet was given for the next 24 hours. At the close 
of that period the pair of rats was kilhd and the vitamin C contents of the 
four suprarenals, of the two livers and of the 24 hours’ urine collec^ted wen? 
(IctermincHl (Table V). 

It can be concluded that adrenaline does not alter the vitamin C content of 
the suprarc'nals or of the liver. As regards the amount excreted in urine it can 
be seen that the administration of adrenaline when the diet is withheld for the 
24 hours following the injection causes a remarkable fall below the limits of 
excretion of similar animals when simplj^ fasted for 24 hours. 


Table V. 


Vitamin in 4 8Uprarenal.s 
Kxp. m^. 


Vitamin in t'wo livers 
mg. 


Vitamin exereteil jkm* 
rat in 24 hours 
mg. 






Fasting and 

Fasting and 


Adrenaline 

Nf> adrenaline Adrenaline 

No adrenaline 

adrenaline 

no adrenaline 

1 

0-23 

3-50 


0*38 


2 

0-22 

3-72 


0-44 


3 

0-2U 

0-2(M)-24 3-69 

3-29~3-72 

0-60 

M9-l*3r) 

4 

0*21 

3-67 


0%'»2 


5 

0-22 

3-71 


0-36 



Adrenaline is well known to cause glycogenolysis, hypTglycaemia and 
glycosuria, but it was repeatedly noticed that the urine of rats previously kept 
for 2 J-3 months on the scorbutic diet does not contain sugar after the adrenaline 
injections. At first it was thought that either the dose was not sufficiently high 
to cause glycosuria or the preparations of adrenaline used were not sufficiently 
potent. These possibilities were eliminated by taking a number of rats of 
practically the same weight, 275-280 g., some of which had been previously 
kept on the scorbutic diet for the period above mentioned and some on the 
or^ary diet. Each rat was injected with 0-1 ml. of the same 1/1000 adrenaline 
hydrochloride solution, and no diet was given after the injections. Samples of 
24 hours’ urine were separately collected from each rat. It was again found that 
the urines of rats previously kept on the ordinary diet gave, with no exception, 
a strong reduction with Fehling’s solution, whilst the urines of those kept on the 
scorbutic diet gave no reduction at all in the majority of cases, or a very slight 
Bioohexn. 1936 xxx 83 
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reduction only in few cases. The occurrence of this very slight reduction may, at 
least partly, be ascribed to the possibility that some of the rats had a portion of 
the diet a shorter time before the injections than others, since it became much 
less frequent when the following procedure for feeding was adopted. On the morn- 
ing of one day no diet was given to both batches of animals. The corresponding 
diets were given for 1 hour from 3 to 4 p.m. on the same day in order to insure 
simultaneous feeding of all the animals. On the second morning the rats were 
injected with adren^ne and were left with no food for the 24 hours following 
the injections. Under these conditions the urines of rats previously kept on the 
ordinary diet still showed considerable reduction of Fehlhig’s solution after the 
adrenaline administration. 

It was thought that a smaller store of carbohydrate in the body of animals 
previously kept on the scorbutic diet might be a factor in determining the 
difference in behaviour. It has been found, however, that the liver glycogen of 
both sets of animals was of the same order of magnitude at the close of the period 
usually preceding the adrenaline injections. 

A difference which the two different diets might produce in the role of the 
adrenaline of the body was thought of as another possibility which might 
determine the difference between the behaviours of animals towards the injected 
adrenaline. If this is the case, the injection of equal amounts of adrenaline into 
animals which are otherwise under the same conditions but upon the different 
diets will cause a difference in the resultant total adrenaline which leads to a 
difference in the extent of glycogenolysis and of glycosuria in the two cases. 

It may be remarked that the amount of adrenaline injected into rats in the 
two cases is about one and a half times as much as the normal total load of 
adrenaline of the two suprarenals and therefore a slight difference in the body 
adrenaline would not account for the marked glycosuria occurring in the case of 
animals previously kept on the ordinary diet and not in the others after the 
adrenaline injection. Nevertheless the adrenaline (mg. per g.) of the two supra- 
renals of rats kept on the scorbutic diet for 2^3 months and of those kept on 
the ordinary diet was determined and was found to be the same; 1*890 mg. for 
those previously kept on the scorbutic diet and 1*892 mg. for those previously 
kept on the ordinary diet. 

The following experiments prove beyond doubt that the difference in be- 
haviour towards adrenaline is determine by the sort of diet given before the 
injections and is due to vitamin C in particular provided that the other experimen- 
tal conditions are the same. Four groups of rats of the same age and weight were 
chosen. The first three were previously kept on the scorbutic diet for the period 
indicated, the fourth was kept on the ordinary diet. All continued to receive 
the respective diets. Group II was injected with 7 mg. of ascorbic acid per rat 
per day for 3 days before the adrenal^ injections, tooup III was treated like 
II but the ascorbic acid was added to the diet. On the day before the adrenaline 
injections the conditions for feeding already described were followed. All groups 
were injected with adrenaline hy^ochloride (0*1 mg. per rat of 280 g.). The 
administration of ascorbic acid was stepped on the day adrenaline was injected. 
Examination of the 24 hours’ urine following adrens^e injections showed no 
reduction of Fehling’s solution in I, a marked reduction in IV, more reduction 
in III and a large reduction in II. Further, the reducing substances in terms of 
glucose in the 24 hours’ urine per rat were determined by the method of Shaffer 
& Ha>rtmann [19^] and the types of urinary osazones were examined under 
the different conditions (Table \^), This result, firstly, affords further evidence 
that no glycosuria is caused by adrenaline in the case of group I but a marked 
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one in the other cases; secondly, that the increased reduction after adrenaline 
when ascorbic acid had been injected or given by mouth is due to glycosuria 
and not simply due to the ascorbic acid itself being excreted in the urine ; thirdly, 
that ascorbic acid administration is not capable by itself of producing glycosuria. 


Table VI. 

Glucose equivalent of reduction 

in urine (mjs.) ^ yi>e of urinary osazone 


Group 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

ailrenaline 

adr€*nalirie 

adrenaline 

adrenaline 

1 

9-12 

10-14 

N.M. 

N.M. 

II 

11-16* 

53-60 


N.M. and T.G.C. + + + 

in 

10-14* 

37-44 


N.M. and T.G.C. + + 

IV 

11-15 

24-29 


X.M. and T.G.C. 4- 


♦ After ascorbic acid administration. 

N.M . - normal mixture. T.G.C. typical glucosazone crystals. 


The results show that, under the same conditions, equal amounts of ascorbic 
acid given by mouth and by injections cause, after the administration of 
adrenaline, less glycosuria in the first than in the second case. This is probably 
due to destruction or loss of the vitamin in the alimentary canal. 

With constant conditions of feeding before the adrenaline administration, 
the glycogenolysis and the resultant hyperglycaemia and glycosuria caused by 
adren^ine arc, therefore, determined by the ratio of the dose of adrenaline to 
the body weight and by the degree of saturation of the body with vitamin C. 
The last statement will be referr^ to in the discussion. 

The next question to investigate was whether the adrenaline, when injected 
into rats previously kept on the scorbutic diet for months, causes no 
mobilization of glycogen and hence no glycosuria or actually causes the former 
but at a lower rate than in tlie case of animals previously kept on the ordinary 
diet. For this purpose, the time at which the maximum rise in blood sugar usually 
takes place was determined when adrenaline was given in proportion to the body 
weight and the restrictions previously described were followed. It was found 
that, in the case of group IV, the maximum rise took place after 1 hour regard* 
less of the body weight of the animals. Groups of rats were chosen and treated 
as described in the previous experiment. One rat of each group was used for 
determining the initial blood sugar level and the second received an adrenaline 
injection proportional to its body weight. All rats were slaughtered 1 hour 
after the injections and the blood sugar was determined. The mean of the results 
of a number of experiments is given in Table VII. 


Table VII. 

Initial blood 
sugar g. per 


I>iet 100 ml. 

Scorbutic only 0*102 

Ordinary 0*104 

Scorbutic plm ascorbic 0* 1 1 2 

acid injections 


Blood sugar 
1 hour after 
adrenaline 
g. per 100 ml. 

0*210 

0*247 

0*268 


While these results give further support to the previous observations they 
definitely show that adrenaline in all oases causes mobilization of the glycogen 
store of the body but the rate of mobilization is increased by increasing the 
saturation of the body with vitamin C. 


83—2 
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Discussion. 

The discovery of the influence of vitamin C on the rate of mobilization of 
glycogen when adrenaline is administered is of great importance in making clear 
some of the results experimentally attained. 

The saturation of the body by injecting vitamin C markedly increases the 
rate of glycogenolysis caused by adrenaline; further, the results show that this 
rate runs parallel with the degree of saturation of the body with that vitamin. 
Thus the highest rate for the mobilization of glycogen is attained by producing 
the highest saturation by means of injecting the vitamin, for 3 days, into rats 
previously kept on a diet deficient in that vitamin for 2^-3 months; a lower rate 
by adding the pure vitamin to the deficient diet of similar rats in similar amounts 
and for similar periods, when part of the amount given may be supposed to 
undergo destruction or loss ; a still slightly lower rate by keeping similar rats on 
an ordinary mixed diet containing the vitamin ; and the lowest rate when no 
vitamin is externally provided for the period above mentioned. This necessitates 
the assumption that, although the synthetic process is generally enhanced after 
the 9th day on the scorbutic diet and the level of excretion in urine also gradually 
rises and reaches certain higher limits from the 16th day onwards, yet the rats 
are to be regarded as in a less saturated condition than when they are kept on 
the ordinary diet. In fact, as has already been pointed out, the level of exen^tion 
of the vitamin in the urine from the 16th day onwards on the scorbutic diet is 
generally lower than the level of excretion when the animals are kept on the 
ordinary diet. These statements are not contradictory to the fact that these 
animals do not develop scurvy when kept on a scorbutic diet, since the amount of 
vitamin synthesized may be sufficient to ensure good health, while producing a 
relatively lower saturation than when the animals are kept on the ordinary diet. 
A similar finding, in the case of man, has been reported by Johnson and Zilva 
[1934], who found that it is possible to exist on diets containing sufficient 
vitamin C to insure freedom from scurvy even when the store of the vitamin in 
the body is maintained low. 

It is indicated above that the rate of mobilization of glycogen under the 
influence of adrenaline nins parallel with the degree of saturation of the body 
with vitamin C. This rate can also be influenced by different factors. Since the 
adrenaline is given in proportion to the body weight and variable factors, such 
as the conditions of feeding before the administration of adrenaline and the age 
of rats, are controlled, whilst other factors, such as the adrenaline and glycogen 
contents of the suprarenals and liver respectively, are constant both in animals 
kept on the scorbutic diet for 2^-3 months and in those kept on the ordinary 
diet, it becomes obvious that the degree of saturation of the body with vitamin C 
is a direct factor in determining the rate of glycogenolysis. Against this state- 
ment must be set the fact that saturation of the body with ascorbic acid alone 
has been proved in the present work to produce no hypergly caemia or glycosuria ; 
but the rate of rise of blood sugar is determined by the rates of the mobilization 
of glycogen and of the utilization of the blood sugar and unless the latter is 
interfered with, as is done by injecting adrenaline, the effect of the degree of 
saturation of the body with the vitamin on the rate of rise of blood sugar wiU be 
rendered inconspicuous. This becomes more evident if we take into consideration 
the recent work of Strieck [1935], who found that vitamin C, administered in 
different manners, increases the oxygen consumption without affecting the 
respiratory quotimt or, in other words, that the carbohydrates are ineduded in 
the substances utilized for the rise of metabolism caused by the vitamSil itself . 
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That adrenaline decreases the utilization of blood sugar in the j>eri])heral tissues 
has been indicated bv C^ri & Cori [1928], bv Sahyun & Luck [1929], and bv 
Cori aZ. [1930]. 

An alternative explanation for the parallelism between the rate of glycogen 
mobilization and the degree of saturation of the body with vitamin C under the? 
influence of adrenaline is the possibility that the vitamin in the reduced form 
protects the adrenaline from rapid oxidation and so, by increasing the saturation 
of the body with the former, a certain dose of the latter will be rendered more 
effective in producing the glycogenolysis. Such a relationship between the two 
substances in the case of tlie suprarenals has been suggested by different in- 
vestigators owing to the co-existence of the two substances in the same organ 
and to the reduction in the amount of both stated by some to occur in scurvy. 
According to Deutsch & Schlapp [1935], however, there docs not appear to bo any 
close relationship between the two substances. Further, the finding of Johnson 
& Zilva [1934] that the oxidized form of ascorbic acid is not excreted in the urine 
even afU^r the ingestion of ascorbic acid in that form may at present stand 
against the latter explanation. 

Considering, as a whole, the results obtained when trying the effects of 
starvation for 24 hours, of insulin and starvation, of insulin and feeding and of 
adrcnaliru* and starvation, it is found that the apparent variations in these four 
cases can be explained on the assumption that the vitamin is utilizable in some 
way during thi^ metabolism of the different substances, so that there is more 
utilization whenever there is rise in metabolism and less utilization when the 
metabolism is relatively lowert^d. Thus, in the case of starvation for 24 hours 
when the metabolism is relatively lower than when the animals are fed the 
utilization of the vitamin becomes less and the amount saved causes a rise in the 
vitamin excretion in the urine. After adrenaline administration, a risc^ in meta- 
holism was indicated by Sandiford [1920] and by Cori & Cori [1928] and at the 
same time there is no evidence of increased synthesis of the vitamin; therefore, 
the increased utilization of the latter accompanying the rise in metabolism 
result in a remarkable fall in the amount excreted in the urine. In the two cases 
of insulin and starvation for 24 hours and insulin and feeding the metabolism is 
raised but there is more continual rise in the second case than in the first owing 
to the continual supply of metabolites; at the same time there is evidence of 
increased synthesis of the vitamin under the influence of insulin, consequently 
the excess in the utilization of the vitamin is supplied by its synthesis. In the 
first case the synthesis exceeds the utilization resulting, therefore, in a rise of 
the vitamin in the liver, whilst in the second case the vitamin synthesized in the 
liver under the influence of insulin does not accumulate in that organ but is 
transferred to the tissues to meet the requirements of the increased metabolism. 
In spite of the fact that there is a rise in metabolism, the level of excretion of the 
vitamin in the urine is high in both cases, which is contrary to the case of 
adrenaline, and may thus indicate a continuaDy raised charge of the blood by 
the synthesized vitamin. 

Summary. 

1. The total vitamin C content of the suprarenals and of the livers of adult 
rats of initial body weight 220-230 g. is constant whether the animals an? pro- 
vided with an ordinary or with a scorbutic diet. 

On a scorbutic diet, rat*s suprarenals show an increase in size and in weight 
which is noticeable only for a certain period. 

2, When the ordinary diet is replaced by a scorbutic one, the level of ex- 
cretion of vitamin C in the urine of rats rapidly falls and remains low for a certain 
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period, after which it gradually increases owing to the enhancement of the 
synthetic process, but remains at a lower level than on the ordinary diet. 

3. Starvation for 24 hours does not alter the vitamin C content of the supra- 
renale or of the livers of rats previously kept on a scorbutic diet, but it causes an 
increase in the amount excreted in the urine. 

4. Injection of insulin into rats previously kept on a scorbutic diet increases 
the vitamin content of the liver, probably owing to increased synthesis. The 
content of the suprarenals is not affected. 

5. Adrenaline does not alter the vitamin C content of the suprarenals or of 
the liver of rats previously kept on a scorbutic diet, but it lowers the level of 
excretion in the urine. 

6. The rate of glycogenolysis caused by adrenaline runs parallel with the 
degree of saturation of the body with vitamin C. It is suggested that this degree 
of saturation is a direct factor in determining the rate of glycogenolysis, or that 
the vitamin in the reduced form protects the adrenaline from rapid oxidation. 

7. The vitamin synthesis by rats kept on a scorbutic diet may be sufficient 
to insure freedom from scurvy while producing a relatively lower saturation of 
the body than when the animals are kept on a diet containing the vitamin. 

8. It is suggested that vitamin C is utilized in some way during the meta- 
bolism of the different substances, so that there is a parallelism between the 
extents of the two processes. 

We wish to express our thanks to Prof. G. V. Anrep and Dr A. Hassan for 
the encouragement and the interest they have shown in this work. 
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CLXXXV. METABOLISM OF SULPHUR. 

II. THE QUANTITATIVE DETERMINATION OF 
CYSTINE IN NORMAL URINE. 

By grace MEDES. 

From the Lankenau Hospital Research Institute, 

(Received 25 May 1936,) 

In the first paper of this series [Modes & Padis, 1936] a methocl was described for 
the quantitative determination of cystine in solutions, the basis of which was the 
precipitation of the cystine by cuprous chloride, its recovery as cysteine from the 
chopper mercaptide by the use of hydrogen sulphide and its quantitative determi- 
nation with phospho-lH-tungstie acid. The present paper concerns itself with the 
application of this method to the estimation of cystine in normal urine. 

That the compound so determined consists at least in part of cystine has been 
(lemonstrated by the isolation of cystine from normal urine by cuprous chloride 
precipitation. 

Isolation ofrt/atine from normal nrinv. All reagents were prepared as in the method for quantita- 
live determination of cystine reported in the previous paper. Freshly voided urine was brought to 
y/H about 4*6 with acetic acid and preserved in a refrigerator at about 5® until used (not longer than 
fi hours). The urine was filtered to remove any uric acid and inorganic salts that had precipitated. 
To 3 litres of urine was added an equal volume of the sodium acetate-acetic acid buffer at 
pH 4*6, followed by 25 g. of cuprous chloride dissolved in the KCl-HCl mixture, added in a slow 
stream with vigorous stirring. The precipitate was allowed to settle for several hours or overnight 
and the supernatant liquid siphoned off. At this stage the remaining solution including the pre- 
cipitate was transferred to a small cylinder to permit further .settling of the precipitate. After 
2~3 hours as much as possible of the supernatant liquid was decanted, the syrupy precipitate was 
transferred to lOO-ml. centrifuge-tubes (usually 3) and centrifuged at first at slow speed, then 
more rapidly for about J hour. The preliminary slow centrifuging causes a layering of the precipi- 
tate, the lower w^hitish layer consisting chiefly of the excess cuprous chloride, and the upper greyish 
layer containing the copper mercaptide. The latter iras scraped away, tran-sferred to a 1-1. beaker 
and stirred into about 700 ml, of the buffer solution, and 5 g. of cuprous chloride dissolved in the 
KCl-HCl solution were again added. The precipitate was allowed to settle, the supernatant liquid 
decanted and the precipitate centrifuged down as before. 

The precipitate was stirred into 200 ml. of 0*1 K HjS 04 decomposed with HjS. The copper 
sulphide was removed by filtration with suction, the filtrate w*as decolorized with norite and the 
H 2 fi 04 removed with BaCl^, the process being intemipted at pH about 6, thus assuring a slight 
excess of H^SO^ . The clear almost colourless filtrate was concentrated under reduced pressure to a 
volume of about 10 ml., cooled and filtered. The precipitate w^as discarded and the filtrate, after 
being brought to pH about 6*5 with NaHCO,, further concentrated by standing in a w arm room or 
in a desiccator. Crystals of cystine sometimes appeared after several days, sometimes only after a 
number of redilations and reconcentrations. The crystals assumed various forms, usually needles 
or minute prisms. These were filtered off, dissolved in hot dilute HCl, the solution neutralized with 
NaHCOa and again concentrated. This procedure was repeated several times before the hexagonal 
crystals characteristic of pure cystine could be observed. These hexagonal crystals did not appear 
suddenly but were preceded by a transitional stage in which the spherules of minute prisms under- 
went a leaf-like lobulatioD» each leaf gradually approaching the hexagonal form until the mass 
was transformed into a spherule of plates showing striations corresponding to the original ciysul- 
line Btructtire* After several reorystalMzations the clear, hexagonal crystals appeared. 

( 1293 ) 
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This procedure was repeated twelve times before sufficient crystals were obtained for identifica- 
tion. After further purification they gave, following reduction, the typical reactions of cysteine— 
the Sullivan reaction, the nitroprusside test and a positive test with phospho-18-tungstic acid. 
Optical rotation, 1 g. in KK) ml. solution (1 M HCl), -248°, 

Quantitative determination of cystine. For the quantitative determination of 
cystine, the method as described in the previous paper was employed, using 8 ml. 
of urine. To the same urine was add^ standard cystine solution in varying 
amounts, within the range found in normal urines. The results are given in 
Table 1 expressed in mols per hourly excretion, together with the percentages of 


Table 1. The cystine content of normal urine by the cuprous chloride precipitation 
unethod (a) and by Shinohara's method (5), tog^her mth 2 >^Tcentage 8 of added 


cystine recovered. 


No. 

Cystine 

added 


No. 





of de- 

^ .V 

^ 


of'de- 


Vol. 


Cystine perhr. 

termi- 

00053/ 

0 0013/ 

“b re- 

termi- 

Sample 

ml. 

Hr». 

‘ MxW 

nations 

ml. 

ml. 

covered 

nations 

1 

450 

12 

a 7*13 

3 

— 

— 

— 





h 9-36 

1 


— 

-- 

__ 

2 

680 

12 

a 6-91 

2 

1 

— 

89 

4 




h 5-95 

1 


— 

— 

— 


4r>() 

12 

a 6-79 

2 

1 



88 

2 




h 5-37 

1 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

4 

570 


a 6-82 

2 

— 

0-5 

88 

2 




a 6-82 

2 

— 

1-0 

89 

2 




a 6-82 

2 

— 

2*0 

88 

2 




h 6-80 

1 

— 

10 

41 

2 

5 

820 

12 

a 5-50 

2 

— 

0-5 

86 

2 




a 5*, 50 

2 

— 

1-0 

93 

2 




a 5-50 

2 

— 

20 

92 

2 




h 5*37 

1 


1-0 

66 

2 

6 

735 

12 

a 6-21 

2 

- 

0'5 

92 

1 




a 6-21 

— 

— 

10 

92 

1 




« 6-21 

— 


2-0 

91 

1 




h 610 

2 

-- 

0*5 

62 

1 




b 6-10 

2 

_ 

1*0 

65 

1 




b 610 

2 

— 

2-0 

64 

1 


Av. a 6-36 ^ ~ ’ 89-4” ’^ir> 

Av. h 6*49 56-5 7 


added cystine recovered. For comparison determinations were made directly 
upon the urine by Shinohara’s modification [1935] of the Folin-Mareiizi method 
and the results are also given in the table. Six samples from the same individual 
on a constant diet are represented, the various samples being collected over the 
period from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. on 6 consecutive days. The output of cystine 
determined by the cuprous chloride method averag^ 6'36x 10~® M (1-53 mg.) 
per hour, and by Shinohara’s method 6*49 x 10""® M (1*56 mg.) per hour. The 
individual values by the former rangod^from 5'50 to 7’13, and by the latter from 
5-37 to 9*36 M x 10""®. By the cuprous chloride method, the recovery of added 
cystine averaged 89*4 % and by Shinohara’s method, 66*5 % . 

In Table II are recorded the results of a series of tests on 12 samples of urine 
with results expressed in mg. per 100 ml. and in mg. per hour. 

(a) Cuprous chloride precipitation [Medes & Pi^, 1936]. Ascorbic add is 
not precipitated by cuprous chloride under these conditions. Glutathione 
(Hoffinan La Roche) was subjected to the same process and failed to preoipiltate. 
Ergothioneine and uric acid, although precipitated by cuprous chloride, do not 
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Table II. Deiermmdion of fs-S compounds in urine by various metJmh. 

Rossouw & 



Modes 

Shinohara 

Virtue & Lewis 

Medes-Sullivan 

Sullivan* 

Wilkcii-Jordcn 


nij?. 

niji. 

ni^*. 

tnu. 

in«. 

injs. 

mj;. 


r 

mji. 

mjr. 


% 


per 

per 

per 

per 

j)er 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

jjer 

Subject 

lOOml. 

hr. 

100 nil. 

hr. 

100 rah 

hr. 

KNlml. 

hr. 

lOOml. 

hr. 

100ml. 

hi. 

a 

4-20 

0-87 

7-82 

1'62 

1010 

2-10 


- 




— 

ii 

0*84 

002 

2*88 

3-05 

l-.M 

1-63 






— 

a 

156 

0-92 

4-OK 

1(17 

3*84 

2-26 


- 

-- 


-- 

— 

a 

2*96 

0-92 

3-80 

M7 

6-.59 

2-03 

- 


— 


— 


a 

107 

1*28 

3*24 

412 

1-54 

1-84 


— 


— 


— 

a 

190 

0-9.5 

0-96 

0-48 

2*56 

1-28 

— 


.544 

2-72 

1-50 

0-7.5 

a 

1*44 

1-03 

2-76 

1-93 

2-56 

1-79 

i-:i4 

0-94 

4-00 

2-80 

1-29 

0-lH> 

If 

4-68 

1-08 

4-82 

1-09 

7-04 

1-62 

3-6.5 

0-84 

9-91 

2-2S 

3- 13 

0-72 

ft 

2*06 

1-08 

2-57 

1-34 

3-.52 

1-84 


— 

6-03 

3-1.5 

1-62 

0-8,5 

h 

1-80 

1-37 

1-97 

1-.50 

211 

1*60 

1-67 

1-17 

4-4.5 

3-38 

1-70 

1-29 

h 

110 

1-21 

2-.57 

2*83 

1-47 

1*62 

... 

— 

4-35 

4-79 

MX) 

MO 

h 

1-66 

1-27 

1-97 

1-.50 

2*50 

Hll^ 

— 

- 

4-6.5 

3 -.5.5 

1-3.5 

i-o:i_ 

Av. 


108 


i-'sij 


1-71 


0-98 


3-24 


0-9.5 



±0U 


4:0-7.5 

iO-22 


±0-12 


±0-57 


40-16 


* Procedure reported at the Kansas City Meeting of the American Chemical Society and given to the author 
t>\ private commuiihation. 


produce colour with uric acid reagent in acid mt'dium. The range of values deter- 
mined for the two individuals represented in the table extend from 0*87 to 1*28 mg. 
per hour in one case and from 1*21 to 1*37 mg. per hour in the other. 

(h) Method of Shinohara [Shinohara, 1935]. All SH and SS compounds of 
urine except ergothioneine probably respond to this test. Glutathione, if present, 
would bo incompletely determined [Shinohara & Padis, 1936, 1]. The final value 
is obtained by difference between total intensity of colour produced with 
phospho-18-tungstic acid in urine and intensity of colour produced with phospho- 
tungstic acid by extraneous reducers alone. In cystinuric urines, the colour 
developed by extraneous reduc(^rs constitutes only a small portion of the total 
colour, whereas in normal urines that produced by SH plus SS becomes the 
minor factor, and hence a method based on this difference is open to wide 
possibilities of error. In their own studies on the cystine and cysteine contents of 
urine, Shinohara & Padis [1936, 2] added amounts of these compounds several 
times greater than those occurring in normal urines. According to Table II, the 
hourly output of individual a ranged from 0*48 to 4*12 mg. and of the second 
subject, 6, from 1*50 to 2*83 mg. In the case of the low value, 0*48, the addition 
of HgClg to the blank produced a heavy cloud which could not be centrifuged out, 
and the colorimetric reading could only be approximate. In two instances the 
values are greater than determined for total S-S by the method of Virtue ,& 
Lewis. This fact, together with the general irregularity of the results indicates 
that the Shinohara method is of qiiestionable applicability to normal urines. 

(c) Method of Virtue cfc Lewis [1934], Accor^ng to the authors, this method 
applies to total S-S, and therefore should give the highest values in the table. 
The only exceptions are the two instances cited under Shinohara’s procedure, 
and the series by Sullivan’s method. 

(d) Sullivan's method. The high values obtained by this method indicate 
that it is not senritive enough for direct use in normal urines. The yellow colour 
of the blank int^eres wiHi the pale red of the test. 

(e) Method of Bossouw df Wilken-Jorden[l9i5], The values obtained by this 
mef^od vary from 0*72 to 1*29 mg. per hour in the two individuals and average 
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81% of the values obtained by cuprous chloride precipitation with subsequent 
estimation by the uric acid reagent. 82 % of the cystine added to normal urines was 
recovered on the average, so that it is uncertain whether the low values represent 
error of determination or the presence of some other compound, such as homo- 
cystine, in normal urine. That pure cystine, as indicated by its optical rotation, 
was isolated by the cuprous chloride technique, speaks against this possibility. 

(/) The Sullivan procedure on thefiUrate as recovered by H 28 [Medes & Padis, 
1936]. The values obtained by this method are in fair agreement with those by the 
procedure of Rossouw & Wilken-Jorden and are open to the same considerations. 
In both these instances 50-100 ml. of urine must be employed and the mercap- 
tides decomposed in 5 ml. of solution. The technical difficulties of such a pro- 
cedure add to the uncertainty of interpretation of the results. 

Production of colour with phospho-lS-tungatic add by oxidation products of 
cystine. Since in the process of recovering cysteine from its mercaptide by HjS 
small amounts of decomposition products may be formed, it is of importance to 
ascertain the possible efiect of these on phospho-18-tungstic acid. Sulphinic acid 
and cystine dlisulphoxide were tested through the courtesy of Dr Toennies and 
Dr Lavine. Sulphinic acid produces no colour with the uric acid reagent under 
the conditions of these tests and cystine disulphoxide develops colour slowly, 
approaching about 26% of the colour developed by a molar equivalent of 
cysteine. After the first 20 min. when the colorimetric readings in our experi- 
ments are taken, only about half of the final colour is developed. The colour 
produced by traces of disulphoxide which might be formed would therefore be 
insufficient to affect significantly the final values. 

Cysteine in normal urine. Since the cuprous chloride method does not dis- 
tinguish between cystine and cysteine, attempts were made by Shinohara's 
method to ascertain if the latter was present. By Shinohara’s method, cysteine is 
determined by difference between colours developed by freshly voided urine 
with phospho-lS-tungstic acid, and by a sample similarly treated, but containing 
formaldehyde. All tests were performed within 10 min. after the urine was voided. 
Of 40 samples, 23 gave positive values for cysteine averaging 3 x 10~’ M 
(0-036 mg.) per 100 ml. ; 5 samples showed no difference between the two 
readings and in 12 instances the difference was negative. It seems doubtful, 
therefore, if cysteine is present in significant amounts in normal urines. 

« 

SUMMABY. 

The cystine content of specimens of normal urine has been determined by 
the cuprous chloride precipitation method followed by recovery of cystine as 
cysteine by decomposition of the mercaptides with hydrogen sulphide and subse- 
quent estimation of the cysteine with phospho-18-tungstic acid. 

In this method cystine is differentiated from ergothioneine and glutathione. 
Ascorbic acid and uric acid are also excluded. 

Cysteine probably is not present except possibly occasionally in traces. 

The excretion of cystine, as determined by this method, averaged 6-66 x 10-* 
M i^r hour, which was approximately 70% of the total S-S as determined by 
the iodimetric titration method of Virtue & Lewis. 

Determination of cystine by the procedure of Rossouw & Wilken-Jorden 
gave values approximately 82 % of those by the test as developed by the authors. 

Determination of cystine in a filtrate obtained by cuprous chloride precipita- 
tion, recovery with and estimation with the Sullivan reagent gave values 
approximately in agreement with those obtained by the Rossouw Stf W3ken- 
Jorden procedure. 
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The slightly lower values obtained by these two modifications of the Sullivan 
method leave open the possibility that some other S-S compound, such as homo- 
cystine may be present in urine in small amounts. 

The author is indebted to Mrs Kively Padis for making the determinations by 
the Shinohara and the Medes & Padis methods. 
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Reseabch conducted by us on the amylase of forming and ripening rye grain 
[Chrz^zcz & Janicki, 1936, 2] has shown that in the forming grain immediately 
after blossoming amylase exists with all its functions intact, i.e. not only with the 
saccharifying but also with the liquefying and dextrinizing functions. Hence it 
does not differ from malt amylase. As the grain develops and ripens, the lique- 
fying and dextrinizing functions dwindle and finally disappear: saccharifying 
power remains, but lessened. This drop in amylase content or in the power 
of its various functions could, up to a certain stage of ripening of the grain, be 
counteracted by means of an eleuto-substanoe, in the shape of peptone nullifying 
the inactivating influence of the sisto-substance [Chrz^szcz & Janicki, 1933]. 

Our experiments on the relation of increase in the quantity of active amylase 
in cereals to the decomposition of protein by the action of added proteases 
furnished evidence against the views of Ford & Guthrie [1908] and of a number 
of other workers who stated that com amylase is bound to protein, and that its 
liberation and activation can be effected only by means of the decomposition 
of the protein by the action of proteases. Experiments on the influence of 
hydrogen sulphide on increase of active amylase in cereals have also definitely 
shown that these views were mistaken [Chrzijszcz & Janicki, 1936, 1]. 

Since the observation that amylase with its three functions appears in rye 
grain immediately after blossoming conclusively contradicts the view that whole 
amylase only appears later, during germination, it was considered of interest to 
investigate whether this phenomenon likewise appears in other cereals, viz. oats, 
wheat and barley. 

Experimental. 

Rye grain was taken immediately after formation and at certain intervals 
during the process of ripening. The procedure followed was the same as in the 
research on rye [GhrzQ.szcz & Janicki, 1936, 2]. The grain was ground in a 
mortar, covered with water to form a 10 % extract, which after 20 min. was 
centrifuged. Amylolytic ^wer was then determined. Peptone was added and 
extracts prepared ; in the case of barley, papain was used as the eleuto-substanoe 
and, in that of wheat, NaCl also. The tables give the percentage content of water 
in the cereals and the percentage of each extract us^. 

Amylolytic power was examined ^s'' in the previous research: thus, the 
saccharifying power was expressed in ml. iV^/20 iodine, computed for 1 g^ of dry 
grain; the dextrinizing power was given without conversion, and the liquefying 
power was determined by the method of Lintner & SoUied, aiid expres^ as g. 
of starch liquefied by 1 g. of dry com. 

Barley. 

The outcome of the experiment indicates that during the period of ripening, 
barley grain has not only saccharifying but also dextrinizing and liquefying 
powers, although in a much less degree than ripening rye grain. It is also striking 
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Table I. Amyldytic power of ripening barky grain. 


Liquefying power 






Saccliarifyiiig power 

Dextrinizing power. Min, to 

^ >. 

A 





f 

> ^ 

change colour uf starch with 

g. of 
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ml. A 72 U 
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starch 


after 

content 


PewtOJH* 

itxline 


Vh»let- 

f ^ 

liquetied 


bl08- 

of grain 

Extract 

jMidwl 

per 1 g. 

Change 

llrowiiish Aehru. 

by 1 g. 

Change 

soining 

% 

,0 

0 

'O 

of grain 

0/ 

0 

hlue 

red stage 

of grain 


JO 

(»3-8 

3t)2 



150 

— 

100 

405 Not obtained 

6*0 

— 








after 840 min. 






1 

150 

0-0 

100 

405 „ 

8-1 

-t^l7*4 




2 

143 

- 4-0 

100 

345 

8-1 

+ 17*4 




4 

150 

0-0 

00 

340 

9-2 

+33-3 

11 

02-5 

3*75 



m 

^20*0 

100 

425 

7-0 

+ 1*5 




1 

102 

^28-1 

fKl 

425 

7-3 

H 5-8 




2 

1Tb- 1 

i lb*7 

00 

425 

7*3 

+ 5*8 




4 

109-1 

i-12-7 

00 

425 

7-3 

+ 5*8 




8 

Utfll 

4 12-7 

85 

m 

7-3 

5*8 

14 

41-7 

5 83 



105-3 

T 7-5 

i:i5 

Not ob- ,, 

0*0 

-100*0 








tained after 










840 min. 






2 

175-7 

^17•l 

135 


0-0 

-100*0 




4 

l(*i5 3 

-t- 7*5 

135 

VI 

0*0 

-1000 




8 

143-8 

~ 4*1 

HO 

1? M 

on 

-1000 


that the (lextrinizing and liquefying powers diminish and disappear in barley much 
more quickly than in rye, the loss in barley taking pla(*e during the ‘‘milk ” stage. 

The following experiment was carried out in order to ascertain whether 
j)apain helps to increase the amylolytic power of an extract of barley grain taken 
14 days after blossoming. 

Table 11. infimnee of papain on the amylolytic power of ripening barley grain. 


Days 

after 

H./) 

content 

Papain 

Saccharifying p« )\\ er 

ml. .V 20 
icKline 

Dextrinizing p(twer. Min. to 
change colour of stan-h nitli 
iodine to 

Lujuefv ing ])(mei‘ 


starch 

liquefied 

blos- 

uf grain 

Extract added 

1 g, ('hange 

Violet Brouinsh Adau. 

by 1 g. 

Cliange 

O'’ 

0 

soming 

0 

lO 

% g. 

of gi-ain 

blue i-ed stage 

(jf grain 

11 

12-0 

5-8 

105 — 

135 Not obtaiiMxl sifter 

0-0 





1 

•1 

181 4 0-7 

105 0-0 

810 min. 

135 

135 

0-0 

0-0 



Table II shows that papain had no effect on the dextrinizing and liquefying 
powers of barley grain in the phase of initial lactic maturity : the outcome was 
the same as with the action of proteolytic enzymes in general on ripe barley 
grain. 

Wheat. 

Experiments were then made on wheat grains (Table III). 

It follows from Table III that wheat behaves similarly to rye, i.e. it is only 
in the later phases of ripening that the liquefying power dwindles and disappears. 
The dextrinizing power, however, remains, but only in very moderate strength. 

In order to ascertain whether the dextrinizing powers of other types of wheat 
are greater or not, an experiment was made with two other varieties, the eleuto- 
substanoe used being, in addition to peptone, sodium chloride (Table IV). 

Table IV shows that wheat No. 3 has high liquefying and dextrinizing powers 
accompanied by a considerable content of sisto-substances, whose action can be 
excluded by using peptone and sodium chloride as eleuto-substances. The last- 
named acts best when in concentrations up to 1 % ; in concentrations of 2 % or 
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Table III. Amyklytic power of ripening grains of wheat No. 1. 


Saccharifying power 
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HeO 



ml. A/20 


after 

content 


Peptone 
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Extract 
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% 

% 

% 
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% 

10 
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5-93 

— 
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— 




1 
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2 
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- 1(» 




4 
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- 0-9 

12 

4G4 
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1 
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+ 13-9 




2 
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4 
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10 
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— 
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2 
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4 
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0 
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23 
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2 
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4 
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OL 

/O 
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90 
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— 

28 

90 
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28 

85 
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28 

85 
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30 
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28 
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28 

95 
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28 

90 
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10-9 

M 36-2 

60 
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5-4 

^ 32-5 

50 

180 


6-0 

- 25-0 

50 
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(i-0 
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50 
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0-0 
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00 
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0-0 
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50 
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4-4 
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52 
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55 
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4-4 

- 45-0 


Table IV. Influence of peptone and NaCl on ripening wheats Nos, 2 and 3. 

Idquefying power 


Days 

after 

blos- 

soming 


H*0 

content 


% added 


Saccharifying power 


ml. A 720 
iodine 


Dextrinizing power. Min. to 
change colour of starch with 
iodine to 


starch 


25 
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Pep- 


per 1 g. 
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1 f • 

( hange 

% 

tone 

NaCl 
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O' 

/o 

Wheat No. 2. 
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red 

stage 

of grain 

0 

/O 

5-2 

— 

— 
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— 

55 

140 

Not obtained 
after 840 min. 

7-7 

— 


2 

— 

250-0 

+4-8 

50 

130 


9-1 

* 18-2 


4 

— 

258-7 

-f-8-0 

46 

120 


11-3 

l(i-7 


— 

2 

25(H) 

+4-8 

56 

175 


7-1 

- 7-0 


" 

4 

247-9 

+3-9 

Wheat No. 3. 

CO 

265 

’■ 

5-5 

-28-7 

f)-15 

— 

— 

216-0 

— 

20 

()5 

4rK) 

13-5 

— 


2 

— 

226-2 

+ 1-9 

15 

50 

320 

20-3 

4 50-4 


4 

— 

220-2 

+1-9 

J6 

50 

320 

23-3 

+ 72-0 


— 

0-5 

222-0 

+2-7 

13 

50 

350 

20-3 

H 50-4 


— 

1-0 

218-2 

+1-0 

12 

55 

370 

23-3 

+72-6 


more, it decreases the power of the dextrinizing and liquefying functions, at least 
in the case of wheat No. 2*. The dextrinizing power of wheat No. 3 was so great 
that starch was easily dextrinized to the achro-stage with an extract of this 
wheat. 

Oate^ 

Oats during germination have high dextrinizing and liquefying but relatively 
low saccharifying powers. It was therefore of interest to examine these three 
functions in the ripening grain (Table Y). 

It can be seen from Table Y that in ripening oat grain there is a more or less 
similar relation between the various amylolytic functions to that in malt, viz. 
relatively high liquefying and dextrinizing and only moderate saccharifying 
lowers. In the case of ripening oat grain, the solutions of dextrinized stairoh 
likewise have a greenish tinge just as is often the case with germinating oats 
(malt of oats). 
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Table V. 

Amylolytic power in ripening oats. 
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Discussion. 

The results of these experiments on barley, wheat and oats confirm and greatly 
extend the research carried out with forming and ripening rye grain. It appears 
that after the blossoming of the cereal, all three amylolytic functions (liquefying, 
dextrinizing and saccharifying) appear in the forming grain, that is to say exactly 
as in germinating barley (in malt). This phenomenon is therefore a general one, 
appearing in all species of cereal. These three amylolytic functions are not 
maintained, however, at a constant level, but on the contrary, as the grain 
develops and ripens, the various functions gradually decrease in actmty 
(dextrinizing and liquefying powers particularly, as these almost completely 
disappear in the later phases of ripening). This decrease in the strength of the 
various functions is a reversible feature up to a given phase of development of 
the grain since the primary activity can be restored with the help of eleuto- 
substances (peptone or weak solutions of salt). Evidently sisto-substances ac- 
cumulate in the ripening grain and act with steadily increasing effect. Their 
activity can be counteracted by the influence of the eleuto-substances men- 
tioned, but only up to a certain stage of development of the grain and in a great 
measure individually in dependence on the type of cereal and its variety. 
Evidently at a certain stage of development these sisto-substances collect in such 
large quantity, or their ability to bind amylase increases to such an extent, that 
their activity cannot be nuUiW by the eleuto-substances ; this in turn evokes an 
almost complete loss of dextrinizing and liquefying powers. 

It is of interest that in forming barley grain the loss of these two functions 
takes place during the ‘"milk” stage, but in other cereals this happens much 
more slowly and tie dextrinizing and liquefying functions finally disappear only 
when the grain is almost fully ripe. This phenomenon is in agreement with our 
former observations, viz. that barley and buckwheat have the highest content 
of sisto-substance, evidently produced in great quantity concurrently with the 
beginning of the grain formation. 
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These experiments confirm the view expressed when investigating rye, viz. 
that Nordh & Ohlsson’s [1932] hypothesis, affirming that the so-called a-amylase 
forms only during the germination of grains, is erroneous. 

Purr’s [1934] view that the disappearance of dextrinizing power of amylase is 
due to the oxidation of ascorbic acid during ripening, likewise appears to be un- 
tenable. The experiments on ripening grauiKS, those on rye and those on wheat, 
oats and barley, fail to confirm this author’s suppositions. The gradual diminu- 
tion of the dextrinizing function can be counteracted with peptone and even with 
NaCl.acting as eleuto-subatances. This fact points to the adsorptive inac^tivatioA 
of this function, as it is difficult to suppose that by such means it is possible to 
reverse the process of oxidation of ascorbic acid during the preparation of the 
grain extract. Further research will elucidate whether the disappearance or 
decrease of the dextrinizing and liquefying functions is evoked exclusively by the 
adsorption-elution of amylase, so often indicated by us, or whether apart from 
this, still other factors enter into consideration. 

Summary. 

1. In wheats, oats and barley, as is the case with rye, whole amylase is 
found with its three functions intact (liquefying, dextrinizing and saccharifying) 
immediately after blossoming from the moment the grain is formed. 

2. As the grain ripens, the liquefying and dextrinizing functions gradually 
disappear, and the 8accharif5dng function undergoes partial decrease. 

3. This disappearance of the liquefying and dextrinizing functions of amylase 
is above all of an adsorptive nature and can be counteracted by eleuto-substanc^es 
(peptone or NaCl). The latter give better results with wheat at concentrations of 
()-5~l'0 % . The disappearance of dextrinizing and liquefying functions could not 
be counteracted by the action of papain. 

4. The activities of the various functions of amylase and the speed of their 
diminution and disappearance, as also their liberation by the action of eleuto- 
substances, are an individual trait of cereal and its various species. With barley, 
which possesses the highest quantity of sisto-substances, the diminution of the 
various functions of amylase commences earliest, i.e. during the early stages of 
ripening. 

5. Nordh and Ohlsson’s view that a-amylase is formed only during the 
germination of grains, as also Purr's statement that the gradual total loss of 
dextrinizing power of amylase is due to the oxidation of ascorbic acid, were not 
confirmed by our previous experiments on rye or by the present ones on the 
development of amylase in ripening barley, wheat and oats. 
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In a recent series of communications from these laboratories we have recorded 
the isolation from the dried mycelium of several different species of Helmin- 
thosporium, when grown on a synthetic medium containing glucose as the sole 
source of carbon, of a number of hitherto unrecorded polyhydroxyanthra- 
(piinones [Charles ei al. 1933: Raistrick et al. 1933: 1934]. These mould 
metabolic products included helminthosporin (2-methyl-4;5:8-trihydroxyantlira- 
(juinone) from H. graminenm Rabenhorst and H. catenmium ]>eehsler: cate- 
narin ((7j8-(hydroxymethyl)-l:5:8-trihydroxyanthraquinone) from H. caienarium 
Drechsler, H. graminenm Rabenhorst and H. velutinum Link; cynodontin (2- 
methyl-l:4:5:8-tetrahydroxyanthraquinone) from H. cynodontis Marignoni, H. 
evchUienae Zimmermann, and H. avenae Eidam, and tritisporin (6(or 7)-(hydr- 
oxymethyl)-! :3:6:8-tetrahydroxyanthraquinone from H. tritici-vulgaris Nisikado. 
In some cases these polyhydroxyanthraquinones are present in surprisingly 
large amounts, comprising in the case of H. graminenm about 30% of the weight 
of the dried mycelium. 

During the investigation of some 40 species of Helminthosporium it was 
found that, in the cases of H. Ravenelii Curtis and H. turcicum Passerini, 
although solvent extraction of their dried mycelia yielded considerable amounts 
of a 5 'ellow crystalline material, this was not a polyhydroxyanthraquinone. This 
substance, for which the name ravenelin is proposed, has now been purified and 
characterized as 3-methyM:4;8-trihydroxyxanthone, thus affording the first 
recorded instance of the production by any of the lower fungi of a polyhydroxy- 
xanthone. Two naturally occurring hydroxyxanthones have been previously 
examined, namely (a) euxanthone (l:7-dihydroxyxanthone), which occurs as the 
glucoside mangiferin in the leaves of Mangifera indica L., the Indian mango 
tree, and, coupled with glucuronic acid, as euxanthic acid in the pigment “ piuri ” , 
or Indian yellow, prepared from the urine of cows fed on mango leaves, and 
(b) gentisin (the S-methyl ether of l:3:7-trihydroxyxanthone) which is present 
probably as a glucoside in the rhizomes of Oentiana hUea L. 

Nisikado [1929] divided the genus Helminthosporium into two subgenera on 
morphological grounds, i.e. the subgenus Eu-Helminthosporium and the sub- 
genus Cylindro-HelminUioeporium. It is perhaps significant that of the 40 species 
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examined biochemically by us which are common to the 24 species examined 
morphologically by Nisikado, all those species (with one possible exception) 
which we have found to produce polyhydroxyanthraquinones are included by 
Nisikado in the subgenus Cylindro-Helmirdhosporium, whilst those species which 
fail to produce polyhydroxyanthraquinones, including H. Ravenelii and H. 
turcicum which produce a polyhydroxyxanthone, are included in the subgenus 
Eu -Helminthosporium . 

H. Ravenelii Curtis (syn. H. hqffmanni Berkeley and Curtis, H. Umkinense 
Karsten & Roumegu^re, and H. cmstaceum Hennings), although of very little 
economic importance, has become one of the best known members of the genus 
Helmintho^sporium because of its conspicuousness and wide occurrence in many 
of the warmer regions of the world. It was first described in 1848 by Curtis who 
noted its abundant distribution in North and South Carolina as a parasite on 
the grass Sporobdiis indicua R. Since that time it has been reported by many 
different mycologists, on Sporoboltia indicua growing in different parts of North 
and South America and China. A full account of it is given by Drechsler [1923]. 

H. turcicum Passerini (syn. H. inconapicuum Cooke & Ellis) is the cause of a 
disease of maize (Zea Mays L.) commonly known as “leaf blight” and less 
frequently as “white blast”. It appears to have been first noticed in 1876 in 
Italy by Passerini. Leaf blight disease of maize is of almost universal occur- 
rence, having been reported throughout the maize belt of the United States, in 
New South Wales, Japan, India, South Africa and Russia. H. turcicum has also 
been reported on cultivated sorghum by Butler [1918] in India, Egypt and China 
and by other authors in different parts of the world. A full account of it is given 
by Drechsler [1923]. 

Chemistry of ravenelin. The intensely yellow crystalline substance, m.p. 
267-268® (corr.), was found to be homogeneous; it is optically inactive and has 
pseudo-acidic characters. The composition, C 14 HJ 0 O 5 , was established by ele- 
mentary analysis, mol. wt. determinations (cryoscopic in camphor) and by the 
preparation and analysis of derivatives such as the triacetyl-, tribenzoyl- and 
trianisoyl-ravenelins and ravenelin dimethyl and trimethyl ethers. 

These experiments also demonstrated the absence of the carboxyl group 
confirmed by the failure to effect esterification with the help of the usual acid 
catalysts. 

It is difficult to formulate a trihydroxy-compound, C 14 H 10 O 5 , as a derivative 
of naphthalene, anthracene or phenanthrene, and yet a polycyclic system was 
clearly indicated. Hence, especially as the function of two oxygen atoms 
remained undecided and lactonic character was not evinced, we suspected a 
xanthone structure. A substance of the composition Ci 4 Hio 05 might be a tri- 
hydrox 3 rmethylxanthone. Direct evidence of the presence of a methyl group was 
obtained by means of the Kuhn-Roth micro-method. 

According to the conditions of the experiment, ravenelin affords a dimethyl 
or a trimethyl ether when it is treated with diazomethane in alcoholic-ethereal 
solution; the dimethyl ether can be further metliylated by means of methyl 
sulphate and sodium hydroxide in aqueous acetone solution. 

The trimethyl ether is inert towards alkalis and acetic anhydride and its 
most interesting property Is its basic character. It is a rather strong oxonium 
base and u ferrichhride, Ci 7 H„ 05 .FeCl 4 , was isolated and analysed. 

This observation gave very strong support to the view that ravenelin is a 
triliydroxymethylxanthone. Confirmation was obtained by the isolation of the 
ethyl ether of a substituted phenylxanthydrol after reaction between 0 -trimethyl- 
ravenelin and phenyl magnesium bromide. 
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Degradation of ravenelin proved to be a very difficult operation, but re- 
sorcinol was obtained by fusion with potassium hydroxide. The structure could 
therefore be expressed as (I) or (II). 



Eventually it was found that the pyrone ring could be opened as the result of 
submission of ravenelin trimethyl ether to the action of sodamide in boiling 
xylene solution. The effect was to remove a carbon and an oxj^gen atom and to 
introduce two hydrogen atoms. It was evident that the reaction had gone 
beyond the usual first stage of the Haller process (scission of — CO — R affording 
— CONHj and HR) and that, in all probability, the fission of a xaiithone ring 
occurred in accordance with the scheme : 




^ 2NH3 


\/ 




hXH2.CO.> 


XH, 


\ 


The presumed substituted diphenyl ether was a homogeneous oil, but for- 
tunately it afforded a characttTistic crystalline tetrabromo-derivative. It will be 
notic(*d that structures of the types I and II are derived from one and the same 
diphenyl ether and as the number of plausible formulae was limited we turned 
to synthesis in order to decide between them. In this we confined ourselves to 
substances in which the hydroxyl groups in the trihydroxytoluene nucleus were 
in 0- or p-relation because ravenelin in alkaUne solution is readilj^ oxidized by 
atmospheric oxygen. The isomeric ethers III, IV and were prepared by 
appropriate modifications of Ullmann's method from w-methoxyphenol and the 
req uisi te dim ethoxy brom otoluenes . 
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The isomerides III and V proved to be crystallizable but IV was liquid and 
identical with the substance obtained from ravenelin trimethyl ether by inter- 
action with sodamide. This important conclusion followed a careful comparison 
of the tetrabromo-derivatives. It follows that ravenelin is VI or VII. 


OH 


HO 



Me 


(VI) 


OH 
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The analytical evidence at our disposal did not distinguish between these 
possibilities although the formation of a dimethyl ether might be held to 
support VI because VII contains two hydroxyls in the o-position to the carbonyl. 
However, it is probable that the inactivation of hydroxyl by neighbouring 
carbonyl is due to chelation and theoretically this implies that one carbonyl 
group can inhibit the methylation of only one hydroxyl group at a time. 

Actually VII must be the correct formula because we have been able to 
synthesize the trimethyl ether of VI and this substancre, although very similar 
to, is different from 0-trimethylravenelin. 

The condensation of 3-bromo-2:6-dimethoxytoluene with 2-hydroxy-4- 
methoxybenzonitrile in the presence of potassium hydroxide or ethoxide and 
copper bronze at 200^^ affords 2:5-dimethoxytoluene, 2:4-dimethoxybenzonitrile 
( !) and 2-<iyano-Z*‘methyUb:2':b*4ri7n,ethoxydiphenyl ether (VIII) which is hydro- 
lysed by boiling aqueous barium hydroxide to the corresponding acid. Hot 
phosphoryl chloride then effects the ring-closure to Z-methyl-lA:%4rimethoxy- 
xarUhone (IX). 

OMe OMe 




It is of interest to compare the constitution of ravenelin (VII) with that of 
helminthosporin (X) because the methyl group and two of the hydroxyl groups 
are identically situated in these two metabolic products of species of Helmin- 
thosporium. 


OH HO OH 



In cynodontin (XI), a congener of helminthosporin, the fourth hydroxyl 
corresponds to the third of ravenelin. It is not known whether cynodontin is an 
oxidation product of helminthosporin or whether the latter is derived from the 
former by reduction, but a Dakin-type oxidation of XI followed by reduction 
could yield VII. This particular hypothesis is naturally a pure speculation and is 
mentioned only as an example of the kind of relation that may exist between 
these natural products. 

ExpeI^umental. 

CvUures. The culture of Helminthoaporium Bavenelii Curtis (L.S.H.T.M. 
Cat. No. Ag. 138) used throughout this work was purchased from the Centraal- 
bureau voor Schimmelcultures, Baam, Holland, in June 1933. It was received 
by them in November 1929 from Nisikado, who isolated it in Japan from 
Sporobolna sp. (strain No. 216). The culture of Jff. turcicum Passerini (L.S.H.TJtf. 
Cat. No. 124) used was purchased from Baam in May 1932* lib was received 
by them in November 1929 from Nisikado, who isolated it in Japan from Zm 
MayB L. (strain No. 164). 
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A. CvUural conditions and course of unetabolism. 

36 litres of Czapek-Dox medium of the following composition were used; 
glucose, 60 g. ; NaNOg, 2-0 g. ; KH2PO4, 1-0 g. ; KCl, 0-5 g. ; MgS04,7H20, 0-5 g. ; 
,FeS04,7H20, 0*01 g.; distilled wat-er, 1 litre. This was distributed in 350 ml. 
amounts in 100 one-litre conical flasks and sterilized. After sterilization a 
measured quantity, previously determined, of sterile N NaOH solution was 
added to each flask to bring the pH of the medium to 8*0. Each flask was then 
sown with the same volume of a suspension in sterile Czapek-Dox solution of 
a pure culture of H, Bavenelii grown on Czapek-Dox agar slopes for 2-3 weeks. 
The inoculated flasks were incubated at 24® and the mixed contents of 5 flasks 
were analysed after varying incubation periods. The methods used for treatment 
of the mycelium are described in section C. The results obtained are given in 
Table I in which the weights recorded are those obtained from 5 flasks in each 
case. After 69 days’ incubation the remaining 66 flasks were taken off and the 
figures given in Table I for this incubation period are calculated from the results 
obtained. 

Table I. 



ghicoHC in 


Wt. of 

M.P. of 


Incubation 

nietaMism 

Wt. of 

cnidc 

crude 

Wt. of 

period 

solution by 

myccliutn 

ravenelin 

ravenelin 

cnide fat 

in dayH 

polarimeter 

8* 

g* 

" C. 

g* 

21 

4*60 

2*42 

Trace 

Ver>' indefinite 

0*21 

28 

4*09 

5*16 

0*13 

253—6 

o;i3 

S3 

2*82 

11*77 

0*24 

238-263 

MO 

42 

2*48 

12*41 

0-.30 

235-8 

1*40 

49 

2* 10 

12*23 

0*32 

252-3 

M8 

in 

1*50 

10*67 

0*37 

234-6 

1*13 

60 

0*61 

16*38 

0*38 

235-7 

2*33 

09 

0*04 

15*23 

0*34 

239-261 

2*91 


B. Effects of temperature and pH on yield of ravenelin. 

A batch of Czapek-Dox medium of the composition given above was 
made up, distribut'd in 360 ml. quantities and sterilized. After sterilization 
some of the flasks were inoculated with H, Bavenelii without further treatment 
(pH of medium =4*2) while some were adjusted to pH 6*0 and the remainder 
to pH 8*0 before inoculation. Five flasks at each pH were then incubated at 24®, 
6 at 27® and 5 at 30®, in all cases for 52 days. The results obtained are sum- 
marized in Table II and refer to yields from 5 flasks in all cases. 


Table II. 



Incubation 

itesidual 
glucose by 

Wt. of 

Wt. of 

Wt. of 
crude 

M.P. of crude 

Initial 

temperature 

‘’C. 

polarimeter 

mycelium 

crude fat 

ravenelin 

ravenelin 

pH 

0 
, 0 

g* 

g* 

g* 

'C. 

4*2 

24 

2*21 

12*1 

1*51 

1*72 

235-8 

60 

24 

1*43 

14*1 

1*84 

1*08 

260-1 

8*0 

24 

0*90 

15*2 

2*50 

0*50 

261 -.3 

4*2 

27 

0*90 

13*8 

1*71 

1*71 

2.58-<il 

6*0 

27 

1*25 

13*4 

M2 

1*20 

246-50 

8-0 

27 

1*33 

14*1 

0*90 

0*86 

246-51 

4*2 

30 

2*47 

10*1 

0*40 

1*28 

249-58 

6*0 

30 

2*56 

9*0 

0*29 

0*83 

249-56 

8-0 

30 

1*76 

11*2 

0*25 

0*73 

252-56 


It is clear from these figures that the optimum conditions for the production 
of ravenelin by Bavemlii on Czapek-Dox medium are an incubation tern- 
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perature of 24-27° and an initial pH of 4*2. However, since ravenelin, in quan- 
tities sufficient for its chemical investigation, had already been prepared before 
these findings were available, no use was made of them for the large-scale pre- 
paration of ravenelin except for the preparation of one batch (see Table III, 
batch 6). 

C. Preparation of ravenelin. 

Several batches of ravenelin have been prepared and in each case the 
medium (adjusted before inoculation to pH 8*0 except batch 6, Table III, in 
which the initial pH was 4-2), cultural conditions etc. employed were the same 
as are described in section A. 100 flasks were used in each batch. At the end 
of the incubation period the flasks were similar in appearance, the mould 
growth having a crumpled dark grey to buff surface, with a brown or red margin 
and a khaki-brown reverse, while the metabolism solution was red-brown in 
colour. The mycelium was filtered from the metabolism solution, squeezed, 
washed with cold water, pressed and dried in a vacuum oven at about 40°. It 
was ground to a fine powder in a coffee mill and extracted for 1 working day with 
light petroleum (b.p. 40-50°) to remove most of the fat and sterols. The light 
petroleum-extracted mycelium was dried, re-ground and exhaustively extracted 
under a reflux condenser with boiling chloroform. (Ethyl ether is almost as 
efficient.) The crude ravenelin separating from the chloroform (or ether) extracts 
was filtered, washed, dried and weighed. The solvent was removed from the 
chloroform (or ether) mother-liquors and the residue was extracted with a small 
amount of light petroleum (40-50°). The undissolved rt^sidue consisted, as did the 
material separating from the original light petroleum extract, mainly of ergo- 
sterol together with small amounts of ravenelin. The combined light petroleum 
extracts yielded, on evaporation, considerable amounts of crude fat. 

Further extraction with acetone or methyl alcohol of the chloroform- 
extracted mycelium yielded small amounts of mannitol. 

The experimental details of 6 batches are summarized in Table III in which 
all figures refer to 100 flasks. 



Incubation 

% glucose in 
metabolism 

Table III. 

Wt. of 

Wt. of 
crude 

Wt. of 

Wt. of 
crude 


period 

solution by 

mycelium 

ravenelin 

crude fat 

ergosterol 

Batch 

in days 

polarimeter 

g- 

g- 

g- 

e- 

1 

52 

0-90 

307 

100 

530 

1*75 

2 

53 

0-92 

307 

100 

49-6 

1*31 

3 

56 

0-63 

324 

11*2 

63-8 

2*58 

4 

67 

0-90 

300 

8-9 

80-5 

202 

5 

67 

0-47 

295 

no 

691 

3*97 

6 

68 

6-94 

266 

24*8 

20-4 

4*46 


The M.F. of the crude ravenelin was in all cases about 260^. 


Isolation of ravenelin from H. turcicum. 100 flasks (36 litres) of Czapek-Dox 
medium (see p. 1307), initial pH 4-2 unadjusted, were sown with H. turcicum and 
incubated at 24° for 60 days ; residual glucose by polarimeter, 1'62 % ; weight of 
dried mycelium, 273 g. The ground mycelium was extracted as descril^d in 
section C for H. Ravenelii, giving 10*6 g. of a mixture of crude fat and crude 
ergosterol and 0-75 g. crude ravenelin, m.p. 268-261°, alone or mixed with ravene- 
lin from H. Ravendii. 

Chemistry of ravendin. 

Ravenelin (batch \ ex H. Ravenelii) had m.p. 265-266° (eorr.) raised to 
267-268° (oorr.) by crystaDization from acetone-chloroform as microscopic needles 
and prismatic needles (found: C, 65*3, 66*3, 65-3, 64*8; H, 4-0, 3-8, 8*9, 4-0%; 
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mol. wt. (cryoscopic in camphor), 258, 255) or pyridine (found: C, 65*5; H, 4*0. 
C14H10O5 requires C, 65*1; H, 3*9%; mol. wt., 258). Found on sample e>x H. 
turcicum: C, 65*3; H, 4*2%. On oxidation with chromic acid (Kuhn-Roth 
method) evidence of the presence of one side-chain methyl group was obtained 
(found: 89*9, 77*3% of IC2H4O2). The intensely yedlow substance gives yellow 
solutions in organic solvents in most of which it is sparingly soluble. It is freely 
soluble in cold pyridine and hot acetic acid, moderately readily soluble in hot 
alcohol and acetone and sparingly soluble in hot benzene and light petroleum. 

It is insoluble in boiling aqueous sodium acjetate but dissolves in hot aqueous 
sodium C/arbonate to a brownish yellow solution. The yellow solution in oxygen - 
free aqueous NaOH quickly becomes deep brown on shaking with air. The 
ferric chloride reaction in alcjoholic^ solution is an intense dull greenish brown. 
On heating the orange- ytdlow solution in sulphuric acid it becomes redde^r and 
deeper in tone and then orange-brown. 

Ravenelin itself does not appear to form an oxonium salt in contact with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

()-Triacetylrnvenelm, A mixture of ravenelin (2 g.), acetic anhydride (20 ml.) 
and pyridine (0*3 ml.) was heated on the st<eam-bath for 4 hours. The derivativ(5 
isolat(‘d in the usual manner crystallized from acetic acid in slender, colourless 
needles, m.p. 204-205’ (corr.) (2 g.). (Found: C, 62*5; H, 4*2%. 
requires C, 62*4 ; H, 4*2 ^0 •) A determination of acetyl groups by the Kuhn-Roth 
oxidation pro(*eS8 indicated the X)resence of three acetate residues and the sidc*- 
chain methyl group. (Found: 90*2, 89*8% of 4(y2H402.) The substance was 
optically inactive in chloroform solution. It is sparingly soluble in cold alcohol 
and benzene but readily soluble in the hot solvcmts. TIk^ material crystallized 
from acetic acid dissolvt'd in cold acetone and quickly separated again in the 
form of hair-fine needles. 

O-T'ribmzoylravenelin. Ravenelin (0*5g.) was benzoylated in pyridine solution 
by means of benzoyl chloride (2*5 ml.), at first in the cold and eventually by 
boiling the mixture for 2 min. The product crystallized on cooling and was 
collected, washed and (^rystallizc»d from pyridine. It separated as colourless, 
elongated, microscopic, prismatic netKiles with pointed ends, m.p. 255° (corr.). 
(Found: C, 73*6; H, 3*9%. CgsHgaOs requires C, 73*6: H. 3*9 %.) The derivative 
is sparingly soluble in boiling alcohol, moderately readily soluble in hot acetic 
acid and readily soluble in warm pyridine. 

O-Trianisoylravenelin, This derivative was prepared like the benzoate, it 
crystallized from pyridine and then from acetic acid as colourless, flat, friable 
needles, m.p. 216-218° (corr,). (Foimd: C, 69*3; H, 4*5%. CggHagOn requires 
C, 69*1; H, 4*3 %.) The substance was insoluble in aqueous alkalis, and ferric 
chloride-negative, so that apparently it contained no free hydroxjd group; it 
gave consistently low values in methoxyl estimations. 

Action of nitric acid on ravenelin. Vigorous oxidation occurn^d under most 
conditions but the only products isola^ were oxalic acid and a sparingly 
soluble nitro-derivative obtained in insufficient amount for investigation. 

Tribromoravenelin. When ravenelin (0*2 g.) was brominated in hot acetic 
acid by means of bromine (1 g.) the derivative crystallized on cooling and was 
recrystallized from acetic acid in the form of long, thin, deep yellow, opaque 
splinters, not possessing a definite melting-point. (Found : Br, 48*0 % . C„HABr3 
requires Br, 48*4%.) 

Ftision of ravenelin with alkalis and other experiments. Only unchanged 
material was obtained as the result of attempted reduction of ravenelin by means 
of hydriodic acid and phosphorus at 180° or by distillation over zinc dust in a 
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stream of hydrogen. The attempted oxidation of the triacetate by means of 
chromic acid in acetic acid solution was also fruitless. 

A mixture of ravenelin (3 g.), sodium hydroxide (10 g.), potassium hydroxide 
(10 g.) and water (20 ml.) was heated in a nickel crucible (aluminium block at 
240-275°) for 2 hours and finally for 15 min. at a liigher temperature (block at 
340°, melt at 250°). The product was dissolved in water, acidified, saturated 
with ammonium sulphate and extracted with ether. The syrup isolated in this 
way, which gave a strong fluorescein reaction test for resorcinol, was treated 
with methyl sulphate and aqueous sodium hydroxide in excess, and the resulting 
oil isolated by means of ether. It had b.p. 210-211°/736 mm. (corr.) (yield, 
0-3 g.). (Found: C, 69-9; H, 7-5%. Calc, for CgHioOg: C, 70-0; H, 7-3%.) The 
substance was recognized as resorcinol dimethyl ether by its odour and b.p. 
(authentic specimen, b.p. 209-214°/736 mm.) and by the preparation of the 
dibromo-derivative, m.p. 142-143° (corr.) alone or mixed with an authentic 
specimen. The other products of the alkali fusion could not be isolated in a pure 
condition. 

Methylaiion of ravenelin. Direct processes using methyl sulphate and alkalis 
gave unsatisfactory results. 

(а) A suspension of ravenelin (3 g.) in absolute alcohol (200 ml.) was treated 
with diazomethane (from 10 g. of nitrosomethylurea, method of Arndt & 
Amende [1930]) for 48 hours at room temperature. The solid products were 
isolated and treated again in exactly the same way. The solvent was then 
removed by distillation and the residue extracted with hot alcohol (some in- 
soluble residue). The cooled solution deposited long, yellow, hair-like needles, 
M.P. 285-287° (corr.) (0*15 g.). (Found: C, 66*7; H, 5-0; MeO, 21*8%. CieHiA 
requires C, 67-1; H, 4-9; 2MeO, 21-7%.) 

(б) The crude dimethyl ether (0-3 g.) was dissolved in a little acetone and 
methyl sulphate (5 ml.) added. The mixture was then treated alternately with 
aqueous NaOH and methyl sulphate until the aqueous alkaline solution was no 
longer intensely yellow in colour. The acetone was then evaporated and the 
solid collected (0*25 g.) and crystallized from alcohol. It separated as colourless 
prisms, m.p. 178-179° (corr.). 

(c) The same substance was obtained by the action of diazomethane on 
ravenelin in alcohol containing a little water. Ravenelin (2 g.) in 99*5 % alcohol 
(300 ml.) was treated with diazomethane (from 20 g. of nitrosomethylurea using 
undried ether). After keeping for 48 hours at the room temperature the excess 
of diazomethane was decomposed by acetic acid and the solvents removed. The 
solids obtained on addition of water were collected (1*95 g.) and dissolved in 
alcohol (0*2 g., residue). On cooling the solution deposited colourless prisms, 
M.p. 178-179° after recrystallization from alcohol. (Found: C, 68*4, 68*1; 
H, 5*7, 5*4; MeO, 31*9%. C^HisOs requires C, 68-0; H, 5*4; 3MeO, 31*0%.) 
The procedure described under (b) above was applied to the material in the 
mother-liquors and in this way 0*9 g. of the trimethyl ether was recovered. 

The derivative dissolves in cold cone. HCl to an intense orange solution, the 
colour being discharged by the addition of water or alcohol. 

The hydrobromide crystallized as orange-yellow needles when the substance 
was dissolved in acetic acid containing h^^irogen bromide. This trimethyl- 
ravenelin was unchanged after treatment with hydroxylamine, semicarbazide, 
boiling aqueous sodiiun hydroxide or barium hydroxide or aicoholie potassium 
hydroxide and acetic anhydride under various conditions. 

FerricKloride, Trimethylravenelin (0*16 g.) was dissolved in cone. HQ and a 
elution of PeClj (0*3 g.) in oonc. HQ added. The derivative crystallized from 
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acetic acid containing HCl and FeCl^ as red prisms, m.p. 174-175^ (corr.). 
(Found: C, 40*8; H, 3-8%. requires C, 40-8; H, 3-4 %.) 

NUrodimethylravenelin, After the addition of HNO3 (1*^ sp.gr. 1*42) to 
a solution of trimethylravenelin (Od g.) in acetic acid (5 ml.), the nitro-derivative 
crystallized (0*1 g.) in a few minutes in the cold. It separated from acetic acid 
in flat, elongated, rather irregular prisms, m.p. 224-226® (corr.). (Found: 
C, 58*4; H, 4'(); N, 4-4%. CieHigO^N requires C, 580; H, 3*9; N, 4*2 %.) The 
derivative is orange in mass and pale yellow by transmitted light under the 
microscope. It is insoluble in aqueous NaOH but its alcoholic solution becomes 
intensely greenish brown on the addition of ferric chloride and this reaction 
confirms the loss of a methyl group indicated by^the analjiiical results. 

Action ofsodamide on trimethylravendin. Very little reaction occurred when 
the 'tjxperiment was conducted in boiling benzene solution during 8 J hours. A 
mixture of trimethylravenelin (2*5 g.), powdered sodamide (10 g.) and xylene 
(50 ml.) was refluxed (bath at 145-150®) for 7 hours. Ice was added to the 
cooled mixture and the xylene layer separated, dried and distilled. After the 
removal of the solvent there remairu^d a nitrogen-free oil (1*5 g.) which distilled 
at 0*5 min. (bath at 195®). (Found: C, 70*2: H, 6-6; MeO, 33*9%. CieHig04 
requires 0, 70*0; H, 6*6; 3MeO, 34*0%.) This trimethoxymMhyldipheMyl ether 
could not be induced to crystallize, but it was characterized and identified by 
means of its tetrabromo-derivative, m.p. 152®, which is described below in 
connexion with the synthetic specimen of unambiguous constitution. 

Ethyl ether of phenyldihydro-0 -trimethylravenelin (ethyl ether of a phenyUri- 
methoxyxanthydrol), A solution of trimethylravenelin (0*3 g.) in benzene (10 ml.) 
was added to one of phenyl magnesium bromide (bromobenzene, 2*4 g. : mag- 
nesium, 0*4 g. ; ether, 8 ml.) and the mixture was refluxed for 4 hours. The mass 
was decomposed with water, diluted with benzene and the benzene layer 
separated and extracted with successive small volumes of cone. HCl until these 
extracts were pale in colour. The orange-yellow aqueous acid solutions were 
neutralized with ammonia and the precipitated solid was collected (0*35 g.) and 
boiled with alcohol. This process ethylated the carbinol and the colourless ethyl 
ether crvstallized in twinned, flat, rhombic plates, m.p. 166® (corr.). (Found: 
C, 73*6, 73*9 ; H, 6*4, 6*5 % . CggHaeOg requires C, 73*9 ; H, 6*5 % .) On treatment 
with cold aqueous HCl the ether was hydrolysed and an orange-yellow solution 
of the corresponding xanthylium salt was obtained. 

Synthetical experiments bearing on the constitution of ravenelin. 

2:5-Dimethoxy-4-hromotoluene.. 2:5-Dihydroxy-4-bromotoluene [Clark, 1892] 
was methylated by means of methyl sulphate and NaOH in aqueous acetone 
solution. The dimethyl ether crystallized from alcohol in polyhedra, m.p. 90-91 ' 
(corr.). (Found: Br, 34*4%. CgH^OgBr requires Br, 34*7%.) 

2:5:3''^Trimethoxy-4-methyldiphenyl ether (III). 2;5-Dimethoxy-4-bromo- 
toluene (11*6 g.), m-methoxyphenol (6*2 g. purified as described by Perkin ei al, 
[1926]) and powdered potassium hydroxide (2*8 g.) were dissolved in a little 
alcohol and the solution heated (bath at 200-220®) for 7 hours. At first alcoliol 
distilled and later a little of the bromo-compound and water. The product was 
isolated by means of ether and distilled, b.p. 192-195®/2*5 mm. (4*8 g.). The 
distillate solidified and the substance crystallized from methyl alcohol as stout, 
colourless prisms, m.p. 72-74° (corr.). (Fojmd: C, 70*1; H, 6*6%. CigHi804 
requires C, 70*0; H, 6*6 %.) 

The tribrenuhderivative was prepared by the addition of bromine to a moder- 
ately concentrated solution of the ether in acetic acid. It crystallized from methyl 
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alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 130°. (Found: C, 37*5; H, 3*2; Br, 46*7 %. 
Ci 6 Hi 504 Br 3 requires C, 37*6; H, 2*9; Br, 47*0%.) 

2:5:3* ‘Trimethoxy-S-methyJdiphenyl ether (IV). This substance was prepared 
in exactly the same way as the isomeride last described, but starting from 
2:5-dimethoxy-3-bromotoluene [Kohn & Steiner, 1931] (11-6 g.). 6 g. of a 
colourless oil, b.p. 165~166°/0-5 mm. were obtained. (Found : C, 70-1 ; H, 6*5 % .) 

The tribromo-derivative was obtained under the following conditions. The 
trimethoxymethyldiphenyl ether (0*1 g.) was dissolved in acetic acid (1*5 ml.) 
and bromine (0*5 ml.) added gradually with stirring. After 2 min. the product 
(0*15 g.) was isolated after the addition of aqueous sodium bisulphite. The 
derivative crystallized from methyl alcohol in colourless needles, m.p. 133° 
(corr.). (Found: C, 37-4; H, 3*3; Br, 47*2%. Ci 8 Hi 504 Br 3 requires C, 37*6; 
H, 2*9; Br, 47*0%.) 

The characteristic tetrabromo-derivatim is obtained when an excess of 
bromine is added to a mixture of the ether with about three times its volume of 
acetic acid and, if the s<^ale of the operation is so small that the liquid does not 
become warm as the result of the reaction, the mixtun^ is heated to 50° for 1 min. 
After allowing to cool, aqueous sodium bisulphites is added and the precipitate 
collected and crystallized from methyl alcohol, in which the substance is very 
sparingly soluble, and from ethyl ah^ohol. It crystallizes in well-shaped, colour- 
less prisms, m.p. 152°. (Found: C, 32*7; H, 2*6; Br, 54*6%. Ci 6 H 34 D 4 Br 4 
requires C, 32*6; H, 2*4; Br, 54*3%.) This tetrabromo- compound was prepared 
from the product of decomposition of ravenelin tri methyl ether with sodamidc 
and had m.p. 152°, alone or mixed with the synthetic specimen. The crystal 
fonns and solubility relations of the two specimens were also identical. The 
colourless solution in concentrated sulphuric acid becomes successively pink, 
yellow, brown and reddish brown on heating. 

4:5:3*’Trimethoxy-2-methyldiphenylether (V). This was prepared like the iso- 
merides from 3;4-dimethoxy-6-bromotoluene [Heap et al. 1927; Erdtmann, 
1933] and had b.p. 160-"162°/0*2 mm. The distillate crystallized from alcohol, 
separating as colourless prisms, m.p. 68-69° (corr.). (Found: C, 70*6; H, 6*0 %.) 

Tetrabromo-derivative, This was prepared by the action of an excess of 
bromine on a cold solution of the ether in thrice its weight of acetic acid. 

The product crystallized from methyl alcohol, in which it was more readily 
soluble than the isomeride described above, in colourless, elongated prisms, 
M.P. 115°, (Found: Br, 54*7%. CieHi 404 Br 4 requires Br, 54*3%.) It may be 
noted that considerable depressions of melting-point were observed on mixing the 
various tribromo- and tetrabromo-derivatives described in this memoir. 

Intermediates for th^ synthesis of l:4:(i4rimethoxy-Z-methylxanthme (VI). These intermediates 
have all been previously described, but the methods of preparation have been improved, 

^^/.-Bromotolnquinone [Claus & Jackson, 1888] (80 g., m.p. 93°) was obtained by oxidation of 
crude 4:6-dibromo-o-cresol [Kohn & Segel, 1925] (266 g.) by means of chromic acid (200 g.) in 
acetic acid (1 litre) and water (700 ml.) at 60°*(maximum). The quinone (60 g.) was reduced by 
means of stannous chloride (100 g., hydrated) in cone. HCl (100 ml.) and water (200 ml.) at 80° 
(maximum). The quinol separated on cooling and was collected and directly methylated by means 
of methyl sulphate (100 ml.) and 25% aqueous NaOH in methyl alcohol (200 ml,). After isolation 
there were obtained 44 g. of 3-bromo-2:5-dimethoxytoluene, b.p. 133°/13 mm, 

2-Hydroxy.4-methoxybensaldoxime [cf. Spftth & Klagcr, 1934] (73 g., M.P. 140°) was obtained 
from 2.hydroxy.4.methoxybeB2aldehyde [Tiemann k Parrisius, 1880; method of A M. Ai R. 
Robinson, 19,32] (66 g.) by oximation (hydioxylamine hydrochloride, 50 g.) in pyridine (2(10 mi,) 
for 1 hour on the steam-bath. When the oxime (69 g.) was refluxed with acetic anhydride ml.) 
for 3 hours, an acetyl derivative was produced and this was isolated and hydrolysed by heating 
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with 10% aqueous NaOH (300 ml.) during 15 min. on the steam-bath. On acidification of the 
solution 2-hydroxy-4-methoxybenzonitrile (44 g., m.p. 179°) separated and was purified by 
crystallization from aqueous methyl alcohol. 

2-{2':5'‘lJimethoxy‘m^tolyloxy)-4-methoxyhenzoic mid (related to VllI). Potassium (3 g.) was 
dissolved in alcohol (30 ml.) and the solution mixed with 2-hydroxy-4-methoxybenzonitrile 
(11*4 g.), 3- bromo-2;5-dimethoxy toluene (18 g.) and copper bronze (0-3 g.); the whole was then 
heated at 200° for 8 hours. The neutral products wTre isolated by jneans of ether and distilled, 
giving: 

{a) 2-5 g., B.p. 105-170°/12 mm. (nearly all at 105-110°), b.p. 218-220°/751 rnm. This was 
identified as 2 :5-dimethoxy toluene [cf. Krdtmann, 19.33). 

{b) 2*7 g., B.r. 120-1 70°/0* 15 mm., crystallizing on cooling and separating from methyl alcohol 
as long, colourless needles, m.p, (Found: C, H, 5-0; X, 9*l^*;j. Calc, for CjHgOgX: 

C, 00’3; H, 5-5; X, 8*0 ^„.) This was identified as 2:4-dimetho.vybcnzonitrile and afforded 2:4- 
diinethoxybenzoic acid, m.p. 108°, on hydrolysis with baryta. 

(r) 2*0 g., B.P. 1 78- 1 88° /f)* 13 mm., solidifying on (‘ooling and separating from alcohol, light 
petroleum (b.p. 80-100°) or atpieous acetic acid as short colourless prisms, m.p. 94-95°; analysis 
imlicated that this consisted essentially of 2-cyano-5:2':5'-trimcthoxy-3'-mcthyldiphenyl ether 
(VIII), but it was contaminatcHl with a small proportion of a .substance of lower carbon content. 

(d) 0-3 g., b.p. 188-200° '013 mm., largely the same nitrile as (r). 

The formation of 2:4-dimethoxylx*nzonitriIe is the result of a curious reaction and the substance 
was also obtained for purpose's of comparison by methylation of 2*hydrovy-4-mcthoxybenzonitrile 
by means of methyl sulphate and 10 aqueous XaOH in methyl alcoholic solution. The purified 
substanc«* had M.i*. 90*5°, alone or mixed with the reaction product mentioned above. 

The fractions (r) and (d) aff<irded the desirc^d acid on hydrolysis. The eyanotrimethoxymethyl- 
diphenyl ether (100 mg.) wasrefiuxcd with barium hydroxide (10 g.) and w’^ater(10ml.) for 12 hours. 
The cooled solution was acidified with HCl, the precipitate collected and the acid redissolved in 
aqueous XaOH and repr€*cipitated. It wm then eiy'stallized from alcohol, separating in the form 
of microscopic, elongated, rhombic prisms, m.p. 208° (corr.) (20 mg.). (Found: C, (>4*2; H, 5*9 
requires C\ 04*1 : H, 5-7 ^o.) 

2:4: 6- Trimethoxy-S-mHhylxanthone (TX ) . The carboxytrimethoxymethyl- 
<liphonyl ether (40 nig.) was boiled with phosphoryl chloride (7 ml.) for 3 min. 
The deep yellowish brown solution was mixed with water and made alkaline 
with NaOH, and the solid wa.s collected (30 mg., m.p. loo'^). The substance 
separated from alcohol as tiny rcxls, m.p. 157" (corr.). (Found: C, 68*0; H, 5*5% . 
C^HjeOg retjuires C, 68*0; if, 5*3%. ) The melting point was depressed on 
admixture with 0-trimethylravenclin, but, although diiferent from this sub- 
stance, the synthetic product exhibits a general resemblance to it. 

The deep yellow solution in cone. HCl gives a yellow precipitate on the 
addition of a concentrated solution of FeClg in the same solvent. 

Summary. 

The dried mycelia of the fungi Helminthosporium, Jiavenelii Curtis, a plant 
pathogen parasitizing the grass SporoMus indievs R., and Helminthosporium 
turcicum Passerini, the causative agent of leaf blight disease of maize, Zea Mays 
L., have been shown to contain considerable amounts of a hitherto undescribed 
methyltrihydroxyxanthone, for which the name ravenelin is proposed. Ravene- 
lin, Ci 4 Hio 05 , has been shown to be 3-methyl-l:4:8-trihydroxyxanthone, and a 
number of derivatives and breakdown products are described. The optimum 
cultural conditions for the production of ravenelin by H. RaveneMi have been 
determined. 

We desire to express our indebtedness to Mr W. K, Anslow for much technical 
assistance during the preparation of crude ravenelin. 
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In a previous cotumunication [Raistriek & Smith, 1935] the metabolism at 24“ 
of five strains of Aspergillus ferreus Thom on the well-kno\m Czapek-Dox 
solution, which contains KCl as the sole source of chlorine, was described. It 
was shown that two of the strains, Ac 100 and No. 45, produced a new water- 
soluble mould metabolic product, terrein, CgHmOj. From all five strains the 
metabolism solutions gave, after the glucose was nearly all consumed, pre- 
cipitates on addition of HCl, the largest amounts being given by the two strains 
Ac 100 and No, 45. Ether extraction of the acid precipitate from Ac 100 gave 
citrinin CigHjgOj, the crystalline yellow colouring matter first isolated from 
Penicillium citrinum Thom [Hetherington & Raistriek, 1931], whilst extraction 
of the precipitate from No. 45 gave a crude crystalline material, m.p. 193-196“ 
decomp., the composition of which forms the subject of the present communi- 
cation. This material consists essentially of a mixture of two new mould meta- 
bolic products containing chlorine, for which the names proposed are geodin, 
CitHijO^CIj, M.P. 235“ (decomp.), and erdin, CijHioO,Cl 2 , m.p. 211° (decomp.). 
The properties and some derivatives of these products are described. 

Since it is believed that this is the first recorded instance of one of the lower 
fungi giving rise to metabolic products containing chlorine, it was necessary to 
prove that these substances are true metabolic products and not artefacts. The 
metabolism solution shows very strong reducing properties and, since HCl was 
used for acidification, it was possible that the chlorinated compounds were 
formed by addition of HCl to some very reactive substance in solution. Even 
if it were proved that the same compounds could be obtained by using HjSOg 
for acidification there would still be a doubt, unless it could be shown that the 
KG originally present in the culture medium disappears during the course of 
metabolism. An experiment was therefore carried out in which estimations of 
chloride in the metabolism solution were made every few days during the 
incubation period. It was found that, after an initial lag of a few days during 
which a good mycelial felt was established, the amount of chloride ion in solution 
diminished at approximately the same rate as the glucose and, after no further 
utilization of glucose occurr^, the amount of chloride in solution was approxi- 
mately 6% of the quantity originaUy present. At this stage addition of HjSO, 
to the metabolism solution, while removing {nractically no chloride from the 
Bohitkm, gave a heavy predpitate, identical in appearance with that obtained 

( 1315 ) 
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by using HCl, and containing ahnost 50% of the chlorine originally present (as 
KCl) in the culture medium. From the acid precipitate thus obtained, pure 
samples of geodin and erdin were isolated. There can thus be no doubt that these 
two substances are true metabolic products. A further confirmation is provided 
by the fact that neutral solutions of the sodium salts of both geodin and erdin 
give, on addition of PeClj, heavy grey precipitates turning brown on standing, a 
characteristic reaction given also by the metabolism solution of the mould. 

It obviously became of interest to test whether brominated and iodinated 
metabolic products corresponding to geodin and erdin could be isolated from 
metabolism solutions of A. terrevs, grown on Czapok-Dox media containing 
equivalent amoimts of KBr or KI in place of KCl. Unfortunately, although 
practically normal growth was obtained on such media, no metabolic products 
containing bromine or iodine could be isolated. 

It is of interest to note the announcement by Nolan [1934; Hardiman et al, 
1935] of the isolation of two lichen acids containing chlorine, gangaleoidin, 
Ci8Hi407Cl2, from Lecanora gangaUoides, and diploicin, CieHio05Cl4, from 
Buellia canescens. Although we have as yet no evidence of structural relation- 
ship, the close similarity between the empirical formulae of these lichen acids and 
of the new mould products is suggestive. 

Work is at present in progress on the molecular constitution of geodin and 
erdin and will be reported in a future communication. 


Experimental. 

Details of the cultural conditions and of the method of isolation of the crude 
ether-soluble fraction of the acid precipitate have already been given [Raistrick 
& Smith, 1935, p. 609], 

Chlorine metabolism, 

100 flasks of Czapek-Dox solution (glucose, 50 g.: NaNOg, 2*0 g.; KH2PO4, 
1*0 g.; KCl, 0*5 g.; MgS04, THgO, 0*5 g.; FeS04, 7H2O, 0*01 g. ; distilled water, 
1 litre), 350 ml. in each litre conical flask, were sown with a spore suspension of 
A, terreus, strain No. 45, and incubated at 24°. Single flasks were used at intervals 
for estimation of residual chloride in solution and of apparent residual glucose 
by polarimeter. Direct estimation of chloride was rendered impossible by the 
fact that the metabolism solution, after about 14 days’ incubation, rapidly 
reduces AgNOg. Treatment with lead acetate removes interfering substances, 
but the precipitate carries down some chloride even although the total chloride 
in the original culture medium is less than that contained in a saturated solution 
of PbClg. It was found, however, that norit charcoal will completely remove all 
interfering substances and does not adsorb any chloride. The metabolism 
solution, when the glucose has been reduced to about 1 % , is dark brown in 
colour, gives a thick brown precipitate when^ acidified, reduces ^NOg, KMn04 
or iodine rapidly in the cold and gives a lieavy grey precipitate on addition of 
FeClg . After treatment in the cold with 4-5 % of norit the solution is colourless, 
gives no precipitate on acidification, does not reduce AgNOg,, reduces KMn04 
only slowly and gives no reaction with FeClg. The minimum amount of norit 
required is 4 g. per 100 ml. solution until the glucose is reduced to about 0*4% 
and thereafter 5 g. per 100 ml. It was shown by tests on Czapek-Dox solution 
that norit does not adsorb any of the chloride in the medium but that the 
solution extracts a very small amount of chloride from the norit, equivalent to 
0*0016 g, KCl per 5 g. norit. This was, of course, allowed for in all estimations. 
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The actual method of estimation was to shake 100 ml. of metabolism solution 
with 5 g. of norit for 10 min. in the cold, filter and collect exactly 85 ml. of clear 
filtrate, add HNOg and standard AgNOg solution and titrate the excess silver by 
the Volhard method. The results are shown in Table 1. 

Table I. 


Days’ 

Apparent residual 
glucose by 

Residual chloride 

incubation 

poiarinietcr Vo 

as KCl 

0 

500 

0-0497 

9 

2*85 

0*0420 

12 

1*77 

00338 

14 

1-50 

00323 

17 

0*85 

00101 

19 

0‘2:i 

0*0072 

21 

0-81 

00110 

24 

0*35 

0*(X)r)7 

2(i* 

0-37 

0*0034 

Acid filtrate 

0*0028 


♦ Av<^rago of Oi flasks. 

The figures take no account of eva]X)ration of the medium during incubation. 
Actually, at the end of the period of incubation, the volume of filtered meta- 
bolism solution from 100 fiasks, originall}^ containing 35 litres of medium is, 
on the average, 31 litres. 

There was some irregularity amongst individual flasks, and the figures 
obtained from analyses of the contents of single flasks do not give smooth curves 
for consumption of glucose and chloride. They show, however, that after an 
initial period during which the mycelial felt is being established the chloride 
disapfjears at approximately the same relative rate as the glucose. 

After 26 days’ incubation the contents of the remaining 91 flasks were 
filtered and the filtrate, 28 litres, divided into two equal portions, one being 
made acid to Congo red by addition of 75 ml. concentrated HCl, and the other 
acidified with an equivalent amount (375 ml.) of 2N H2SO4. Flocculent brown 
precipitates were formed in both solutions, the two being identical in appearance. 
The precipitates were filtered off, washed with water until free from acid and 
chloride and dried in vacuo. The two were identical in weight, 15*5 g. Residual 
chloride was estimated in the filtrate obtained after acidification with H2SO4. 
As seen from Table I it was slightly less than before acidification but the 
difference is very small compared with the total amount of chlorine in the 
precipitate. Estimation of chlorine in the crude H2SO4 precipitate gave 11*4%. 
The chloride originally present in the culture medium is therefore accounted for 
as follows : 

0*0497 % KCl in 15*925 litres medium (half of 91 flasks) = 3*764 g. Cl. 

0*0034% KCl in 14 litres metabolism solution =0*226 g. Cl=6% original. 

11*4% Cl in 15*5 g. acid precipitate = 1*767 g. Cl=47% original. 

Unaccounted for= 1*771 g. Cl=47% original. 

Tlie two acid precipitates, obtain^ by acidification with HCl and H2SO4 
respectively, were exhaustively extracted with ether, side by side in Soxhlet 
extractors. The crystalline material collecting in the flasks was filtered off at 
intervals and the ether mother-liquors were evaporated to obtain fiirther crops 
until only tarry matter remained. The total amounts of crude crystalline material 
obtained were, respectively, ex HCl precipitate 7*25 g.; ex H2SO4 precipitate 
7*28 g. The two lots were apparently identical and both were shown, by fractional 
crystallization as described below, to consist essentially of geodin and erdin. 
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Fractionation of crude crystalline, material. 

Fractional extraction with ether of the combined acid precipitates from 
several 100-flask experiments resulted in a partial separation of the two sub- 
stances. The more soluble fractions melted at about 195® with blackening and 
vigorous evolution of gas and gave a colourless crystalline sublimate when 
further heated to 230°. The first crops obtained from the later extracts, repre- 
senting the less soluble material, melted at about 220° with evolution of gas but 
did not blacken or give any sublimate on further heating to 250°. All the 
fractions were pale buff in colour and dissolved readily in dilute NaOH to give 
bright yellow solutions which could be back-titrated quite sharply with HCl. 
The various fractions were sorted according to the optical rotations of the neutral 
solutions. For the fractions of low m.p. [a]648i varied from -f 7° to 4-50°, whilst 
fractions which showed no blackening on heating gave [a]54ei approximately 
-f 70°. Calculations from the specific rotations, under these conditions, of geodin 
( 4 72®) and erdin (zero) showed that the two substances were present in approxi- 
mately equal amounts in the crude material. Attempts at further fractionation 
with ether were unsuccessful, the two substances having almost equal solu- 
bilities, and hence the preliminary separation depended on the relative solu- 
bilities in presence of the brown tarry material which was always extracted along 
with the crystalline products. A fairly clean separation was effected by using 
CHCla, in which geodin is readily soluble and erdin very sparingly soluble. Each 
crude fraction was boiled with CHCI3, 10 ml. for each 1 g. of geodin present, the 
solutions being filtered hot and diluted with 2 vol. of ether. On cooling, geodin 
separated in good yield in rosettes of fine needles, pale brown in colour, m.p. 225- 
230° (decomp.). Recrystallization from ethyl acetate gave fine needles, still 
brownish, m.p. 235° (decomp.), and further recrystallization did not raise the 
M.p. By sublimation in a high vacuum at 200° the trace of brown colouring 
matter was eliminated, the sublimate consisting of a micro- crystalline powder of 
a clear pale yellow colour, m.p. 235° with evolution of gas but without any 
sublimate. 

The residues from the GHCI3 extractions were crystallized several times from 
ethyl acetate and erdin was thus obtained as pale yellow needles, m.p. 211°, 
blackening with evolution of gas and giving a sublimate in the form of long 
colourless needles when heated to 230°. 

It was shown, by fractional crystallization of the erode crystalline material 
from ethyl acetate, that geodin and erdin do not owe their chlorine content to the 
use of CHClg as solvent, but this method is much more tedious than the one 
involving the use of CHCI3. 

Propbbtibs and analyses of the new metabolic pbodtjcts. 

All analyses except OCH3 estimations were carried out by Schoeller (Berlin). 
Determinations of mol. wt. by the cryospopic method were carried out by Dr 
A. E. Oxford, to whom we tender our4>est thanks. 

Oeodin, 

Geodin, Ci^HigOyClj, crystallizes from a mixture of 1 vol. OHCl, and 2 vol. 
ether as pale yellow, fine needles, m.p. 235°, with evolution of gas but without 
blackening or the formation of a sublimate. (Found: (a) on sample ex HCl 
precipitate, C, 61*10, 61'01 ; H, 3*09, 3*00; Cl, 17*61, 17*80; OCH3, 15*66, 16*87% . 
Mol. wt. cryoscopac in dioxan, 380 ; (6) on sample ex H^04 precipitate, C, 61*10 ; 
H, 3*00; Cl, 17*46%. CisHeOjCl* (OCHa)* requires C, 61*13; H, 3*03; Ca, 1^*77; 
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2OCH3, 15*55%. Mol. wt. 399.) Optical rotation: in CHCI3 (c=0*8), 
+ [a]S;,+ 149^ 

(^odin is insoluble in water or light petroleum, very sparingly soluble in 
benzene or ether, somewhat more soluble in alcohol or ethyl acetate and dis- 
solves readily in chloroform, acetone or dioxan. The solution in akiohol gives on 
addition of FeClg solution a dirty green colour changing to brown, whilst a 
neutral solution of the sodium salt gives a heavy brownish grey precipitate. 
The substance dissolves readily in NaHCOg solution. 

Titration, If dissolved in a slight excess of A7IO NaOH and the solution 
immediately back-titrated with N/10 HCl, geodin behaves as a dibasic acid. 
Equivalent thus found 198 ; 199. On long standing, or on heating with excess of 
alkali, decomposition takes place. The neutral solution of the disodium salt has 
+ 72*47 [a]?;, + 65*67 

Identification of alkoxyl groups, 1 g. of geodin was dealkylated by h(‘ating 
with HI and the gaseous products were passed into freshly distilled dimethyl- 
aniline. Colourless plates (1*03 g.) were rapidly deposited and, at the end of the 
reaction, wt^re filtered ofi, washed with ether and recrystalhzed from absolute 
al(;ohol. (Found: 1, 48*1%. C3H5.N(CH3)3l requires I, 48*25%.) The corre- 
sponding compound C3H5.N(CH3)2.C2W6^ crystalline and requires 1, 

45*8%. Hence the alkoxyl groups art* methoxyl. 

Action of diazoniethane- on geodm. Geodin (1 g.) was suspended in dry ether 
and treated with an excess of ethereal diazoniethane. There was \igorous 
evolution of nitrogen and the mixture turned bright pink. At the end of the 
reaction there was present a considerable amount of red crystalline solid. This 
was filtered oil and washed with ether; wt. 0*93 g., m.p. 151' decomp. A further 
0*03 g. was obtained by tivaporation of the ethereal mother-liquor. Under the 
microscope the material appeared as colourless crystals with a small amount of 
red dye adsorbed rather than as red crystals. By short boiling in MeOH solution 
the red colour was destroyed and, on cooling, the solution deposited fine colour- 
less needles, m.p. 15U decomp.; insol, in NaHCOa. (Found: C, 50*31, 50*35; 
H, 3*51, 3*56; N, 6*31, 6*27; Cl, 15*35, 15*64; OCH3, 20*33, 20*37%. Mol. wt. 
cryoscopic in nitrobenzene, 419. CieH704N2Cl2(OCH)3 requires C, 50*10; H, 3*54; 
N, 6-15; Cl, 15*58; 3OCH3, 20*43%. Mol. wt. 455). Treatment with diazo- 
niethane therefore results in the intrcniuction of one new methyl group and the 
addition of one molecule of CHgNg, presumably at a double bond. The substance 
is optically active, having, in l^nzcne (c=:0*9) — 58'', 44°. 

Catalytic reduction, dihydrogeodin. Geodin (1 g.), dissolved in cold absolute 
alcohol (250 ml.) [a] ‘SJ, + 152° was shaken with hydrogen in presence of a catalyst 
prepared from palladium chloride (0*5 g.) and charcoal (1*5 g.). The uptake of 
gas was very rapid, being complete in 30 sec., and the volume absorbed corre- 
sponded with the entry of two hydrogen atoms into the molecule. The catalyst 
was filtered off and the alcoholic solution, now optically inactive, was evaporated 
in vacuo to 40 ml. On addition of 2 vol. of HgO dihydrogeodin separated as fine 
needles of a bright yellow colour, m.p. 216-217° decomp. raised to 229° ex ether- 
light petroleum; yield 0*84 g. (Found: C, 51*05, 50*76; H, 3*72, 3*70; Ci, 17*59, 
17*45 ; OCH3 , 15*46 % . C^HiACla requires C, 50*87 ; H, 3*52 ; Cl, 17*68 ; 2OCH3 , 
15*47%,) Dihydrogeodin is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, ethyl acetate or 
acetone and almost insoluble in H2O, CHCI3, C3H3 or light petroleum. Its 
alcoholic solution gives an olive-green colour with FeClj. 

Acetylation of geodin. Attempts to prepare an acetyl compound of geodin 
have so far been unsuccessful. Treatment with acetic anhydride and pyridine 
in the cold led to dark brown tarry products. Heating geodin (1 g.) with a 

Bioohem. 1036 xxx 85 
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mixture of acetic anhydride (4 ml.) glacial acetic acid (6 ml.) and anhydrous 
sodium acetate (2 g.) at 140-1M° for 20 min. gave a mixture of substances which 
were apparently acetyl derivatives of bipeakdown products. 

Erdin. 

Erdin, C2eHio07Gl2, was obtained by cr3rstallization from ethyl acetate as 
fine yellow needles, m.p. 211°, with blackening and vigorous evolution of gas. 
Frothing increases as the temperature is raised and at 225-230° a sublimate 
collects in the upper part of the m.p. tube in the form of long colourless needles. 

Erdin clings most tenaciously to the solvents used for its purification and 
these cannot be removed completely even in a high vacuum. Hence the analyses 
submitted below are not in themselves sufficiently conclusive to establish beyond 
doubt the empirical formula for erdin. Fortunately the crystalline product 
obtained by the action of diazomethane on erdin (see below) was obtained free 
from solvent and the results of its analysis leave no room for doubt that erdin 
itself has the empirical formula Ci«Hio07Cl2. 

Thus a sample of erdin recrystalHzed from ethyl acetate containing a little 
ethyl alcohol lost no weight on heating in nitrogen at 110°, but apparently 
contained 0-5 mol. of ethyl alcohol. (Found: C, 50»08, 50-06; H, 3-31, 3-29; 
Cl, 17-20, 17-30; OCHg, 11-5, 11-4%. Mol. wt. cryoscopic in dioxan, 297, 292. 
Ci5H70eCl2(0CH8), O-5C2H5OH requires C, 50-00; H, 3-21; Cl, 17-38; OCHa 
(1-5 groups) 11-4%. Mol. wt. if completely dissociated in dioxan, 272. 
Ci6H,OeCl2(OCH8) requires C, 49-87; H, 2-62; Cl, 18-42; lOCHji, 8-06%. Mol. wt. 
386.) 

Erdin crystallizes from a mixture of 1 vol. dioxan and 2 vol. H2O in beautiful 
yellow rectangular plates containing 1 mol. dioxan and 2 mol. HgO of crystal- 
lization, M.P. 193° decomp. (Found on air-dried sample : C, 47-31, 47-46 ; H, 4-31 , 
4-30; Cl, 14-03, 13-80%. CieHioO^Clj, 2H2O, C^HgO* requires C, 47-14; H, 4-35; 
Cl, 13-93%.) OCHj could not be estimated since dioxan is decomposed by HI 
to give an indeterminate amount of C2H5I. A sample dried to constant weight 
at 135° lost 23-70 % and had m.p. 210-211°. Calculated loss of l-SHgO-f C^HgOg, 
22-6%. Analysis of the dried product showed that 0-5 mol. HgO was still re- 
tained. (Found: C, 49-00, 49-01; H, 2-88, 2-84; Cl, 17-82, 17-84; OCHg, 7-83, 
7-96 % . Ci5H70eCl2(0CH8), 0-5 H:20 requires C, 48-73 ; H, 2-81 ; Cl, 18-00 ; IOCH3 » 
7-87 %.) i^rther heating at 150° in a high vacuum resulted in no further loss. 
(Found: C, 48-98, 49-13; H, 2-82, 2-71; Cl, 17-93, 17-96%.) At higher tem- 
peratures obvious decomposition occurred. The substance could not be sublimed 
unchanged in the highest vacuum attamable with a mercury diffusion pump. 

TitraHon. Erdin titrates in the same way as geodin, reacting as a dibasic 
acid and decomposing slowly in presence of excess of alkali; equiv. wt. 192. 
Cj,gHi207Cl2, 0-5H20, as a dibasic acid requires 197. 

Optical rotation. Both erdin itself and its disoihium salt are optically inactive. 

The solubilities of erdin are closely aimilar to those of geodin except that it is 
only very slightly soluble in CHCIg.'* It also shows reactions with FeClg identical 
with those given by geodin, giving a dirty green colour turning brown in alco- 
holic solution, and a heavy grey precipitate as the sodium salt in HgO. Like 
geodin also erdin dissolves readily in NaHCOg solution. 

Action of diazomethane on erdin. Erdin (1 g.) was suspended in dry ether and 
treated with an excess of ethereal diazomethane. The reaction proceeded exactly 
as with geodin, the product being bright pink and almost insoluble in ether ; yield 
0-94 g.; M.P. 164°; insol. in NaHCO,. By crystallization from MeOH colourless 
needles were obtained, m.p. 164° (decomp.), mixed m.p. 142-144*^* iHth the 
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corresiKjnding product from geodin (m.p. 151°). (Found : C, 50-15, 50-32 ; H, 3-62, 
3-53; N, 6-21, 6-22; Cl, 15-53, 15-69; OCHa, 20-45, 20-32%. Mol. wt. cryoscopic 
in nitro-benzene 435. CieH704N2Cl2(0CH3)3 requires C, 50-10; H, 3-54; N, 6-15; 
CJ, 15-58 ; 3OCH3 , 20-43 % . Mol. wt. 455.) By the action of diazomethane, there- 
fore, two new methoxyl groups have been introduced and one molecule of CH2N2 
added on, the product having the same empirical formula and containing the same 
number of methoxyl groups as the corresponding product from geodin. Unlike the 
latter, however, the product from erdin is optically inactive. This fact, together 
with the depression in m.p. noted above, leaves no doubt that the substances are 
not identical. 

Catalytic reduction \ dihydroerdin. Erdin (1 g.) dissolved in absolute alcohol 
(100 ml.) was shaken with hydrogen in presence of a palladium-charcoal catalyst. 
Hydrogenation proceeded exactly as in the case of geodin, 2 atoms of hydrogen 
being taken up in approximately 30 sec. The catalyst was filtered off, the solution 
evaporated in vacuo to 40 ml. and water added till the solution was faintly 
turbid. The product crystallized in bright yellow needles (0-86 g.), m.p, 240° with 
evolution of gas and formation of a colourless crystalline sublimate resembling 
that obtained from erdin itself. For analysis the material was dried at 80° over 
CaClj vacuo, there being no further loss in weight at 110° in vacuo. (Found: 
0, 48-90, 48-92: H, 3-38, 3-27 ; Cl, 17-80, 17-77 %. requires C, 49-61 ; 

H, 3-13; CK 18*32%. requires C, 48-48; H, 3-31; Cl, 

17*90 % .) Dihydroerdin, like the parent substance, erdin, thus contains 0-5 mol. 
of water of crystallization which cannot be removed even by intensive drying. 

Dihydroerdin, which is optically inactive, is readily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
ethyl acetate or acetone, and practically insoluble in HgO, light petroleum, 
(^HCl3: or C3H3. In alcoholic? solution it gives an olive-green colour with FeClg. 
0-5 g. treated with ethereal diazomethane gave a thick yellow oil which could 
not bo crystallized. 

Acetylation. On acetylation of erdin with acetic anhydride, glacial acetic acid 
and anhydrous sodium acetate, a mixture of substances was obtained which has 
not yet been satisfactorily fractionated. 

Experiments on culture media containing bromide and iodide. 

Experiments .were carried out with a view to finding whether A. terrem can 
utilize bromide and iodide and build up metabolic products similar to geodin 
and erdin but containing bromine or iodine in place of chlorine. 

35 litres of a modified Czapek-Dox solution, containing 28 g. KBr in place 
of 17*5 g. KCl, were distributed in 100 flasks in the usual way and sown with a 
spore suspension of A . terreas No. 45. Growth was rapid and very similar to that 
on the normal medium. Attempts to estimate residual bromide were unsuccess- 
ful, the method used for estimation of chloride being inapplicable owing to the 
norit adsorbing an appreciable amount of bromide from solution. After 24 days 
the residual glucose was 0-37 % (polarimeter), the solution being dark brown and 
giving a definite precipitate on i^dition of mineral acid. The contents of all the 
flasks were therefore filtered and the clear solution acidified by addition of 
700 ml. of 2N H2SO4. The precipitate was filtered off, thoroughly washed and 
dried in vacuo. It was thus obtained as a brown powder, 10*7 g. No halogen 
could be detected in the dry precipitate by the usual tests. Extraction with 
ether gave a considerable amount of tar and a small quantity (0*85 g.) of broiii'nish 
crystalline material, m.p. 200-210° decomp. Tests for the presence of bromine in 
this material were negative. 
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In a second experiment the KCl of Czapek-Dox solution was substituted by 
an equivalent quantity (39 g.) of KI. Growth was rapid and fairly normal, there 
being somewhat more variation amongst individual flasks than when the normal 
medium was used. After 24 days the glucose in solution was reduced to 0-31 % , 
and the contents of all the flasks were then worked up. The dry acid precipitate, 
10 g., which was almost black and carbonaceous, contained no iodine and gave 
only a small amount of tar on extraction with ether. 

Summary. 

A strain of Aspergillus ierreus Thom, when grown at 24® on Czapc^k-Dox 
solution containing KCl as sole source of chlorine, gives rise to two hitherto 
undescribed, chlorine-containing metabolic products for which the names gexHUn, 
C17H12O7CI2, and erdin, CieHio07Cl2, are proposed. Methods of isolation and 
certain derivatives are describe. The substitution of KBr or KI for KCl in the 
Czapek-Dox medium did not result in the isolation of brominated or iodinated 
metabolic products, although practically normal growth of the mould was 
obtained. 

This work has been rendered possible by a grant to one of us (G. S.) from the 
Research Council of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., to whom we tender our 
best thanks. 
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CLXXXIX. BACTERIOLOGICAL AND BIO- 
CHEMICAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
PYOCYANEUS-FLUORESCENS GROUP. 

I. THE CHROMOGENIC FUNCTION IN 
RELATION TO CLASSIFICATION. 

By GEORGE EDGAR TURFITT. 

From the Department of Biochemistry ^ University ColUge, Nottingham. 

{Received W June W36.) 

In the system of baeterial elassifi cation proposed by a committee of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists [Bergey, 1934], the very closely related green 
fluorescent bacteria occurring chiefly in soil and water are grouped together as 
the genus Pse/fidomonas. In common with most other bact(»rial characteristics 
pigmentation has, from time to time, been considered a variable cultural factor. 
According to Gessard [1890], a given strain of B. pyocyaneus may, by suitable 
cultural methods, be indiuifnl to form the fluorescent pigment alone, pyocyanine 
alone or the two pigments simultaneously. Charrin & Phisalix [1892] record the 
persistent abolition of chromogenic function with B. pyocyaneus. More recently, 
Bacrthloin [1918] has obtained, by selection of colonies, six variants from a single 
strain of B. pyocyawus. His original strain gave two type's of colony, (1) dry, 
opaque colonies, containing short, stumpy cells, (2) moist, translucent colonies 
of long slender bacteria. Each of these gave three further variants (a) in colour- 
less colonies, (6) in pale gi*een cx)lonies, producing the green fluorescent pigment 
but not the blue pyocyanine, and (c) in deeper green colonies, producing both 
fluorescent pigment and pyocyanine. From this it would seem a matter of 
extreme difficulty, if not actually impossible, to decide definitely whether a given 
bacillus is one of the fluorescent tv^>e or merely a strain of B. pyocya^ieus which 
has lost its t;;^q3ical proi>erty of pr^ucing the blue pyocyanine, or whether it 
l)clongs to the group at all,^ Previous observations (unpublished) in connexion 
with another problem have led the author to believe that pigment production 
in this group might probably be much more constant than has hitherto been 
supposed. The investigations described in this paj>er were undertaken in an 
endeavour to ascertain to what extent the chromogenic function can be regarded 
as invariable and of sufficient fundamental im[X)rtance to act as the basi.s for 
the classification of these bacteria. 

Experimental. 

(1) Bacteriological examination of fluorescent- bacteria . 

The bacteria used (100 strains) were isolated as follows : 25 strains from water 
(River Trent, canal water, reservoirs, etc.) 25 from fresh faeces (man, animal, 

^ A comprehensive survey of the literature is included in a thesis, ''The Metabolic Pigments 
of the Pyocyaneus- Fluorescens Group,” to be presented by the author for the degree of Ph.D. 
(Lond.), 1936. 
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fowl), 25 from soil and the remainder fix)m various widely differing sources; in 
every case growth on agar slants was accompanied by Effusion of a greenish 
fluorescence through the medium, this being the criterion for inclusion amongst 
the stock strains. In addition, pure cultures of B. pyoayanms^ B. fluorescens 
Kquefaciens and B, flmreacena non^iquefticiens were obtained from the National 
Collection of Type Cultures, Lister Institute, London (Catalogue Nos. 1999, 964» 
3247 respectively). The standard bacteriological examinations were conducted 
in each case from 24>hour cultures on nutrient agar slants, and are briefly 
summarized : 

The cells, in every case, were small rods 0-5 x 2*0 /Lt; the variation in size was remarkably small, 
and rods longer than 2*0 fi were found in only 7 strains. 

All were actively motile, but in several cases (chiefly from acid clay soil) the staining of flagella 
was unsuccessful. In tiie other strains, staining by the method of Gray [1920] showed 1~3 polar 
flagella. 

Endospores and capsules were never encountered. 

The strains were invariably Gram-negative. 

Both liquefaction of gelatin and formation of indole occurred in about 70% of the strains. 
This figure is considerably higher than that of Tanner [1918] who, however, worked with fluor- 
escent bacteria solely from water. 

Approximately the same percentage of strains was found to be able to grow under anaerobic 
conditions in presence of nitrate or nitrite. This facultative anaerobic growth has been described 
very thoroughly in the case of B, pyoeyaneus by Quastel et al» [1925]. 

No gas was obtained from carbohydrates, but in many cases a small amount of acid w^as pro- 
duced from glucose. 

Investigations on the pathogenicity of the various strains were not attempted. 

From a purely bacteriological standpoint the above examination shows 
that these strains form a homogeneous group of very closely related individuals, 
and on these characteristics alone little more can be said concerning their 
classification. 


(2) Cultural requirements for pigment prodw^tion. 

Investigations on this much-debated subject [Gessard, 1890; 1892; Noesske, 
1897; Kuester, 1899; Jordan, 1899, 1,2; Sullivan, 1905; et ah] seemed to have 
culminated with the painstaking researches of Benecke [1907], who showed that 
the essentials for production of fluorescent pigment were Mg, phosphate, sulphate, 
and a very small amount of K+ ions, together with suitable sources of C and N. 
The subject was again reopened by Georgia & Poe [1931 ; 1932] and by Robinson 
[1932] ; these workers agree, that in synthetic media requirements for production of 
fluorescence are available C and N, with Mg and phosphate. For the present work 
this conclusion has been accepted, and attention has been directed towards the 
discovery of media by means of which the stock strain of t 3 T)ical B. pyoeyaneus 
might be induced to form (a) both pyocyaaine and fluorescent pigment, (6) pyo- 
cyanine alone, (c) fluorescent pigment^alpne, (d) neither pigment. The me^a 
used by Gessard [1890; 1891] were tried, but with the exception of the gl^cerol- 
peptone-agar described below they did not give altogether consistent restits. It 
was thought better to use, wherever possible, medto of definite chemical com- 
position in order that the exact conditions in any particular case might be 
repeated. Experiments conducted on many different media, involving numerous 
permutations, gave the following as optimum conditions. 

(a) The prei^ce of peptone and of glycerol seemed to favour producti^ of 
pyocyanine, whilst gelatin caused considerable formation of fluorescent p^i&ent. 
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Ordinary double-strength broth, with the addition of 1 % glycerol, gave abun- 
dant production of both pigments. (No attempt was made to find a definite 
chemical medium here, since production of both pigments simultaneously was 
not required in connexion with the classification.) 

(6) On the following glycerol- jieptone-agar medium [Gessard, 1891]: 

Medium A. Glycerol 5 % 

Peptone 2 % 

Agar ... ... ... 3% 

which should be neutral to phenolphthalein and sterilized by autoclaving for 
15 min. at 10 lb. pressure, there was profuse formation of pyocyanine but little 
fluorescent pigment. On slightly increasing the peptone constituent (2*5%), 
fluorescence was undetectable. No chemical medium tried gave pyocyanine at 
all comparable in quantity with that obtained on this medium. Various makes 
of peptone and agar were used, the best results being obtained from ‘‘Difco’’ 
Brand Bacto-Peptone and B.D.H. powdered agar; these products were used 
exclusively in the later work. 

(c) The medium recommended by Georgia and Poe [1931]: 

Asparagine 0*3 % 

K2HPO4 0*05% 

MgS04,7H20 ... 005% 

Distilled water 

proved to be satisfactory in inhibiting pyocyanine production, whilst at the 
.same time giving good yields of fluorescent pigment. In view of proposed 
attempts on the isolation of the green fluorescent pigment, and the enormous 
quantities of culture medium required, it was decided to find if possible 
a less expensive substitute for asparagine. After the trial of many C and N 
sources, the following liquid medium was evolved which gave very intense green 
pigment production and no pyocyanine detectable by extraction with chloroform ; 

Medium B: NH4NO8 01% 

K2HPO4 0025% 

MgS04,7H20 ... 0025% 

Distilled water 

This medium was sterilized by steaming in a Koch sterilizer at 100° during 1 hour 
on each of three successive days, after which 0-1 % freshly-boiled alcohol was 
added by means of a sterile pipette. Better results were obtained by the use of 
larger quantities than the usual culture tubes. Two-litre quantities of the 
medium, contained in plugged 2500 ml. flat-bottomed flasks, were inoculated 
from 24-hour agar slant cultures of i?, pyocyanms and incubated at 25°. After 
12 days the medium showed a green fluorescence and a cloudiness due to 
bacterial growth. On transferring the contents of one of the flasks to a 2000 ml. 
beaker, adding 5 ml. of a concentrated NaOH solution and warming to about 
85°, a thick white ooagulum of protein formed on the surface of the liquid, which 
now was transparent and showed a bright green fluorescence. 

(d) If, from medium B, Mg or phosphate is omitted, growth still occurs and a 
cloudiness develops throughout the medium, but no colour is obtained. Similarly, 
if a trace of some heavy metal salt be added there is complete inhibition of all 
pigment formation, although growth proceeds. The minute amounts of salts 
present in tap- water will completely prevent the development of any colour if 
such water is used instead of distilled water in preparing the culture medium. 
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Medium C: NH4NO3 

K2HPO4 ... 
MgS04, 7H2O 
FeS 04 , 7H2O 
EtOH 


0 - 1 % 
0-025% 
0*025% 
0*0001 % 
0 * 1 %. 


B. flvmescms liqmfaciena and B. jiuorescena non-liguefaciens were both 
cultured on the above media A, B, C, but the results obtained were widely 
different from those described for B, pyocyaneus. In no case was growth accom- 
panied by any pigmentation, although on broth and in the asparagine medium 
a greenish fluorescence developed. 

Each of the strains isolated from natural sources was subcultured three 
times at intervals of 7 days on each of the three media A, B, C, and incubated 
at 25®. They were found to fall, with respect to their chromogenic functions, into 
two sharply defined groups corresponding to (a) B, pyoc^yaneua, (5) B.fiuoreacens, 


(3) Cmstancy of the chromogenic function in B. pyocyaneus and B. fluorescens. 

According to Sullivan [1905] varieties of B. pyocyaneus producing pyocyanine 
alone and fluorescent pigment alone cannot be made to take up the production 
of the other pigment, although a variety producing both pigments may be made 
to exhibit either or both. This view is somewhat at variance with Gtissard’s [1890] 
results already quoted, and with the re^port of Header ei al. [1925] that all 
bacteria isolated by them from natural sources gave definite production of 
pyocyanine after subculture on Gessard’s glycerol-peptone-agar. 

During the past 18 months, intensive selective cultivation in this group has 
been carried out by the author. The stock strain of B. pyocyaneus has been sub- 
cultured repeatedly at intervals of 7 days upon each of the media A, B and C 
and incubated at 25®. It was thought reasonable to assume that if pigment 
production were a readily variable feature such treatment would modify to some 
extent this characteristic of the organism. At the end of the time, however, 
there appeared to have been no change in this respect, the other chromogenic 
features being readily recovered by subculture on the appropriate medium, thus 
substantiating the results obtained by Oessard [1890|. Spontaneous degeneration 
with loss of chromogenic power [see Jordan, 1899, 1, 2: a/.] has not been 

encountered in this investigation. 

These experiments were carried out in addition with B, fluorescent and also 
with certain selected natural strains (No. 3 from canal water ; No. 37 from human 
faeces; No. 69 from uncultivated soil; No. 81 from snow), but no permanent 
change in the colour-producing properties was ever observed. B, fluorescens and 
Strains 69, 81 could not at any time be induced to form pyocyanine, whereas 
Strains 3, 37 behaved exactly as the stock strain of B, pyocyaneus. In view of 
these results, the observation suggests itself that the bacteria used by Header 
et al, [1925] were, without exception, strains of B, pyocyane/as, especially as they 
report that their organisms were isolated from environment in close proximity 
to man. 


Discussion. 

The very unsatisfactory present state of bacterial classification may be 
accounted for almost entirely by the ever increasmg records of variation. 
Bioiogi^ characters have, in various instances, been supplemented for jmrposes 
of classifioation by consideration of purely chemical features. The genus Lasito- 
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bacilliis, for (example, is composed of organisms producing a common metabolic 
product, lactic acid, on carbohydrate media. The formation of a metabolic 
product, whether it ultimately serves some useful purpose or whether it is merely 
a waste product, is a relatively constant property and as such is more especially 
suited to act as the basis for the classification of the organism producing it. So 
distinctive a property as the ])roduction of a diffusible, green fluorescent pigment 
in the culture medium, would seem a very convenient basis for classiflcation of 
the responsible organism, subject to the provisions that, firstly, the green pig- 
ment is of the same chemical com|K)sition in each case ; sec*ondly, the organisms 
are not widely differentiated b}’^ thtdr morphological and cultural characteristics : 
and thirdly, the chromogenic function is sufficiently invariable. Emphasis is 
placed on the second point, since certain fluorescent organisms of the genus 
Phytomoims are almost identical morphologically and culturally with those of 
the genus Pseuchmonas. Even should subsequent research indicate the identity 
of the green pigment from both groups, the differentiation of the two genera 
would perhaps still be satisfactorily accomplished on the pathogenicity for plants 
displayed by the former r)rganisins. There still rt^mains the possibility that th(* 
Phytomonas and Psendomonas organisms would be better considered as distinct 
species of a genus whose generic characteristic is the ])roduction of a diffusible, 
gr(‘en fluorescent pigment. In the present pa|K)r, th(^ work has been con- 
C(*rn<*d wilh the second and third of th(* points outlined. An investigation on 
the isolation of the green fluorescent pigment, and the comparison of its com- 
position in a number of selected bacteria is nearing completion. The results, 
whi(jh show the pigment to have an identical composition in the cases examined, 
will be communicated as a second part to this paper. 

The allocation, then, of the green fluorescent bacteria in a single genus 
(Psendofnofia^) is strongly supported by definite biochemical evidence. Whilst 
it is not suggested that the chromogenic function shall serve as niorc‘ than the 
generic character, there remains the evidence that within the group the media 
quoted appear to differentiate between two constant forms : 

(1) B. pyocyaneus (Pseudomonas aeruginosa (Schroter) Migiila). 

(2) B. fluarescens (Pseudomonas fluorescens (Fliiggc) Migula). 

The (jonclusion that the fluorescent group of bacteria contained these two 
constant forms had been reached on different evidence by various workers 
[Ruzicka, 1899: Niederkorn, 1900], many years before the introduction of the 
genus Pseudomonas. 

Whether the chromogenic function really provides a basis for the further 
differentiation into species is a problem which must, for the present, remain 
undecided. The possibility of the discovery of other media giving a finer se- 
paration of species within the genus cannot be overlooked. 

Summary. 

1. Evidence has been obtained for the classification of the pyocyaneus- 
fluorescens group of bacteria into a single genus on the basis of their chromogenic 
function. 

2. Media have been elaborated upon w^hich a very marked constancy in 
pigment production is exhibited by these bacteria. 
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CXC. STUDIES UPON THE MODE 
OF ACTION OF VITAMIN D. 

I. INVESTIGATIONS UPON THE PHOSPHORUS 
COMPOUNDS IN MUSCLES, LIVER AND KIDNEYS 
AS INFLUENCED BY DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
VITAMIN D AND PHOSPHORUS IN THE DIET. 

By RAGNAR NlCOLAYSEN.i 

From the. Nutritional Laboratory, University of Cambridge and 
Medical Research Council. 

(Received 23 June 1936.) 

In recent years evident has been obtained that vitamin D may play an im- 
portant part in intermediary P metabolism. Thus in deficiency disease change in 
concentration of P compounds has been demonstrated not only in blood but also 
in tissue. The question as to whether vitamin D^acts in a specific way on inter- 
mediary P metabolism and, if so, how it acts, is however far from solved, as will 
be seen from a short review of earlier investigations in this field. 

Sharpe [1922] estimated the phospholipins in livers from normal and rachitic 
dogs. This work is perhaps open to the criticism that the livers had been pre- 
served in formalin. This substance is often contaminated with formic acid, and 
it is noteworthy that the phospholipins are unstable in the presence of acids. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to understand how this could cause the striking 
decrease in concentration of phospholipins which he found in the rachitic dogs’ 
livers. Cole & Koch [1931] estimated the acid-insoluble P (i.e. the protein and 
phospholipin-P in one fraction) in muscles from normal and fix>m racUtic rats on 
McCollum diet. They found a reduction of the "muscle-P”, and conclude that 
“the results suggest that the irradiated eigosterol simply hastened the transfer 
of muscle-P to bone formation at the expense of this type of muscle-P. However, 
the quantitative handling of this fraction was so difficult that the difference may 
not be significant ”. The total lipin- and protein-P in this series of investigations 
was sometimes lower than the usual P content of the muscle lipin alone, and it 
seems desirable to repeat the experiments before such an important suggestion 
can be accepted. McGowan [1933] suggests that vjtamin D acts by setting free 
“nascent phosphoric acid ” from the phospholipins of the liver. The experimental 
evidence for this mode of action of vitamin D is not given. Kay [1932] estimated 
inorganic P and acid-soluble P in liver and kidneys from normal and rachitic 
rats — ^partly using Steenbock’s, partly McCollum’s diet. The results, as Kay 
points out, are not very easy to interpret. However, they give the impression 
that the phosphoric esWs are reduced to some extent in rickets. The clearest 
results were those of Skill & Kay [1934] in beryllium rickets where a great 
reduction was seen both in inorganic and in ester P. Cole & Koch also estimated 
the add-soluble fraction of musde-P; there was, however, no marked difference 
between normal and rachitic animals. Hentschel & Zoeller [1927] investigated 
total and inorganic P in the muscles of normal rats and rats on McCollum’s 

* Bookefeller Beaesroh Fellow. 

( 1329 ) 
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diet, Sherman-Pappenheimer’s diet and a modified Steenbock diet. They failed 
to find any regular alteration in the total P, but more often the inorganic P 
was greatly reduced, increasing towards normal on antirachitic treatment. They 
state, however, that the rachitic rat muscles generally contained more water 
than those from normal animals. 

In addition to the well-known reduction of inorganic P in rickets other 
fractions of the blood-P are also stated to be aflFected. Skill & Kay [1934], 
in the experiments mentioned above, found a reduction of phosphoric esters 
in red blood cells in rachitic rats, particularly striking in the severe beryllium 
rickets. The withdrawal of l)eryllium from the diet was followed by an increase 
towards normal. Bakwin et ah [1932] found that in rachitic infants the frac- 
tion of the blood P easily hydrolysed by mineral acids — ^pyrophosphate — ^was 
reduced from 14 to 11 mg. per ioOml. Jacobsen [1933] obtained analogous 
results in experimental rickets. Heymann [1931] claims that the reduction of 
inorganic P of the serum in rickets is accompanied by increased ester P. The 
concentration of ester P in serum is so small, however (about 0*5 mg./HX) ml.), 
that analytical results cannot be very reliable. 

It remains to be decided whether the abnormal values observed in different 
P compounds are due purely to P starvation, or to a disturbance in the correct 
balance l^etween the various P compounds due to the absence of the regulating 
action of vitamin D. Although a complete analysis of the differtuit P com|)Ounds 
in the various tissues is at present impossible, by estimation of inorganic P, 
phosphagen, readily and difficultly hydrolysable esters, lipin- and protein-P. on 
a diet containing various levels of P and vitamin D, one should gain a fairly 
good impression of what takes place. 


Experimeotal. 

The experiments were carried out on rats. These animals were brf'd in the 
laboratory and fed on the same stock diet as their mothers from weaning until 
the commencement of the experiment, when they w^eighed about 50 g. Tliey 
were then placed on one of the following experimental diets : 


Steenbock- Black rachitogenic diet. 


I A 76% maize meal, 
20% wheat gluten. 
3% CaCOg. 
l%NaCl. . 

Ca : P=4'7. 


IT. As I with \dtamin D (50 i.r. 
calciferol daily, dissolved in 
arachis oil and administeml by 
pipette). 

P-rich diet. 


III. 78 % maize meal. IV. P-rioh diet III with vitamin D 

20 % wheat gluten. (50 i.u. calciferol daily). 

l%CaHP 04 . 
l%NaCl. 

Ca : P=0-7. ^ v • n 

Overdoaage of vitamin D, 

V. Rats nos. 21, 22 and 23 were kept on the rachitic diet I until they de- 
velojKHi typical rickets according to X-ray examination. They were then given 
massive doses of vitamin D over a very short period. No. 21 received 100,000 
units 24 hours before killing: no. 22 received 60,000 units 48 hours and 24 hours 


* Abo called groups I, II, etc. 
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before killing; rat no. 23 received 50,000 units on each of the 3 days before killing. 
These experiments were carried out in this way to ascertain whether a rapid 
interchange could be induced between any of the P compounds. Rachitic animals 
were used as the effect might be expect to be more clearly demonstrated in 
these. The results, as will appear later, were mostly negative, and in consequence 
the same experiments were repeatt'd on two normal rats On a P-poor diet in 
order to have less interference by P absorption from the gut, Th(?se two rats 
were treated in exactly the same way as rat no. 23, thus receiving in all 150,000 
units in 3 days. 

VI. As diet I but with addition of al)Out 1(K>,000 units vitamin D distributed 
over 10-14 days. 

Condition of bones, etc, in various gremps. 

All the rats kept on diet I developed rickets according to X-ray observations 
in about 2 weeks. After killing the tibiae* were cut by a longitudinal antero- 
posterior section. The bones were not well calcified, the proximal epiphyseal 
(*artilage Ixung about 1 mm. broad with irregular borders. The rats on diet II — 
normal acoonling to X-ray — had epiphyseal cartilage about O-o mm. broad in 
upjH^r tibiae with very regular sharp borders. The rats on diet III were all 
normal, the bones l)eing better calcified than in group II and the epiphyseal 
cartilage only about (1*25 mm. broad. 

The rats on diet IV were all normal, and had the most intensely calcified 
bones, with epiphyseal cartilage of the same shape and size as in group III. 

Of the rats in group \* the thnx* rachitic animals had fresh deposits of bone 
salts in a broa<l epiphysx'al cartilage; rat no. 23 however had very soft bones, 
indicating that, together with the dejK)8it in the hypertrophic cartilage, a dis- 
solution of already formed bone had taken place such as is well known in severe 
hyjx'rvitaminosis-D. In rat*a nos. 24 and 25 hardly any epiphyseal cartilage was 
recognizable, owing to fresh deposits of calcium salts ; the bones, however, were 
not so fragile as in rat no. 23. 

The rats on diet VI, also, had hardly any recognizable epiphyseal cartilage, 
but the sub-epiphyseal region seemed to be verv*^ sparingly calcified. Two rat« in 
this group di^; both had calculi in the j>elvis of the kidneys. Thus the whole 
picture was that of typical hypt^rvitarainosis-D. In Table III the body weight 
and average daily increase in body weight are given. These diets, well balanced 
with regard to Ca and P, seem to promote quicker increases in body weight than 
the P-poor Ca-rich diet. The average dail 3 ' increase for the animals on diet V 
is pven only until the commencement of overdosage, as this resulted in a loss in 
weight amounting to 5 g. 

The rats were killed by decapitation and bled. During this period there 
occurred clonic convulsions, usually lasting 10-20 sec. ; occasionally^ only a few 
spasms were seen. 

Estimatiofi of acid-solubk P, 

As quickly as possible, samples of muscles (always the same muscles), liver and 
kidneys were weighed out. For extraction and analysis of the fractions of acid- 
soluble P in muscles the procedure of E^leton & Eggleton [1929] was used with 
slight modifications in addition to those introduced by Miigge [1933] and King 
[1932]. The add-soluble P of liver and kidney (one side for tlds purpose, the other 
for dry weight estimation), was extracted in the same way as for muscle, and 
inoiganic, pyrophosphate and total P estimated in the usual way. 

Lfistead of calculating with a presumed water content of the tissue .as 
Eggleton did, the same dilution calc^adon as for blood was used. 
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The acid extracts of kidney and liver were neutralized with sodium hydroxide 
to prevent a possible liberation of inorganic phosphate from the esters as de- 
scribed by De Toni [1929] for blood filtrates. 

Estimation of lipin- and protein-P, 

As soon as possible — ^always within 30 min. — ^the precipitates were washed 
twice with about 16 ml. water to each g. of tissue, centrifuged and the super- 
natant fluid filtered through the same filter paper as had been used for obtaining 
the trichloroacetic acid filtrate. The precipitates were then transferred quan- 
titatively to 100 ml. volumetric flasks with the aid of repeated washings with 
96% alcohol until a volume about 75 ml. was reached. They were then boiled 
5-10 min. in a water-bath, cooled and made up to volume. The samples for 
lipin-P determination were obtained partly by filtration under watch glass and 
partly by centrifuging in tubes tightly covered with tinfoil. 15 ml. each of muscle 
and kidney filtrate and 5 ml. of liver filtrate were ashed with 1*5 ml, 60% 
perchloric acid, and the P analysis carried out as previously described for tlie 
ashed samples. The proteins were centrifuged from the alcoholic lipin extract, 
washed once with about 16 ml. of alcohol and thereupon quantitatively trans- 
ferred back to the 100 ml. volumetric flask by several washings with water. 
3-4 N NaOH was then added giving a final concentration of about 010 N. The 
flasks were placed in a beaker of boiling water and boiled gently until all pro- 
teins were dissolved, cooled and made up to volume. Aliquot part.s were then 
taken for P determinations, which were performed in the same way as the lipin- 
P estimation. Duplicate estimations wertJ run on one sample of tissue in all the 
above-mentioned analyses. This was considered quite safe as duplicate cxp<*ri- 
ments on two samples of muscle, liver and kidneys from the same animal alw'ays 
gave concordant results. 

Discussion. 

The results obtained on all animals are given in Tables 1, II and III, w'hich 
give the results of the analysis on the muscles, liver and kidneys respectively. 
The body weight and average daily increase in weight are given in Table III. 

Phoaphagen, The results for muscle demonstrate that there is too great a 
variability in the phosphagen to allow any comparison at all. The variation is at 
least to some extent due to the changing intensity in the convulsions following 
decapitation; the highest values were always obtained when only a few spasms 
occurred. It was thought safer, however, to carry on with this way of collection 
of the sample. It always provided organs with approximately the same low 
content of blood, thus giving more homogeneous results. Samples taken from 
living narcotized animals are subject to considerable variation in blood con- 
tent, as in the case of muscles and particularly the liver. According to Bauer 
et ah [1932] the liver acts as a blood reservoir for the right heart, storing or 
giving up blood under the influence of various stimuli. As the concentration 
in the blood of some of the P compounds under investigation is entirely different 
from the concentration in the tissue, a varying blood content might constitute 
a serious source of error. In the samples taken from these experimental animals 
only traces of blood were seen when the portal vein was cut ; in muscles and kid- 
neys hardly any blood was detectable. 

Phmpha^(m and irunrganic phosphate. We may next considet the sum of 
inorganic P and phosphagen-P as one group, since the result of a breakdown of 
phosphagen is a corresponding increase in inorganic phosphate* There is no 
phosp^gen in liver and kidney, and we find that, in the same experimental 
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Table 1. Musdea. 


mg. P in 100 g. fresh tissue in 


Rat 

no. 

I 

Inor- 

ganic 

phos- 

phate 

II 

Phos- 

phagen 

1 + 11 

Readily 

hydro- 

lysable 

esters 

Diffi- 

cultly 

hydro- 

lysable 

esters 

PhoHpho- 

lipins 

Pro- • 
teins 

o 

'O 

Water 

Diet 

1 

30 

21 

57 

33 

58 

55 

44 

75 

Without D, 

2 

30 

23 

59 

33 

57 

50 

39 

75 

1 

3 

38 

24 

02 

35 

50 

40 

39 

74 

(Ca:P=4*7) 

4 

33 

29 

02 

31 

m 

47 

40 

70 

5 

39 

21 

00 

35 

50 

40 

40 

73 


6 

40 

22 

08 

35 

54 

50 

37 

76 

With D. 

7 

50 

10 

00 

38 

04 

51 

41 

74 

II 

8 

54 

13 

67 

32 

00 

53 

44 

73 

(Ca: P = 4-7) 

9 

52 

25 

77 

39 

54 

54 

4(» 

73 

10 

42 

39 

81 

37 

51 

50 

41 

73 


11 

47 

14 

01 

34 

00 

6<i 

40 

7.3 

Without D, 

12 

37 

28 

05 

37 

01 

49 

39 

71 

111 

!.*{ 

51 

20 

71 

31 

50 

.52 

43 

78 

(Ca ; P^-0*7) 

14 

53 

14 

07 

31 

.53 

51 

44 

71 

ir» 

54 

10 

70 

35 

05 

40 

44 

74 


ifi 

51 

18 

(»9 

32 

00 

49 

44 

74 

With D, 

17 

.50 

20 

71 

34 

54 

51 

40 

74 

IV 

18 

54 

10 

70 

3(5 

00 

48 

43 

74 

(Ca; P-^0'7) 

19 

43 

27 

70 

.33 

.50 

48 

40 

70 

2i) 

50 

19 

75 

.32 

53 

51 

43 

74 


21 

32 

33 

05 

.37 

59 

49 

42 

70 

Hypervita- 

22 

38 

.35 

73 

41 

51 

49 

40 

71 

minosis- D, 

23 

48 

20 

08 

.30 

.54 

48 

38 

73 


24 

42 

31 

73 

3(» 

55 

45 

39 

71 

II 

25 

43 

37 

80 

37 

57 

44 

40 

7.3 

20 

53 

27 

80 

30 

50 

48 

42 

71 

Hypi^rrita- 

27 

32 

40 

72 

32 

53 

47 

41 

7.5 

minosis-D, 

28 

40 

31 

71 

38 

52 

45 

42 

70 

VI 

29 

38 

31 

09 

30 

59 

40 

42 

74 

(Ca;P=-4-7) 


group, the vatucB for inorganic P in liver and kidneys are much more regular 
than those for muscles. By eomimring the inorganic phosphate plus phosphagen 
content of muscles, and the inorganic phosphate in liver and kidneys from animals 
on a rachitic diet (group 1) with those from animals on the same diet but 
receiving a daily addition of vitamin D as protection against rickets (group II), 
we find a definite reduction in these compounds in tissue from the rachitic 
animals. Vitamin D therefore increases the inorganic P in tissues just as it has 
been shown to do in blood. 

When the Ca content of the diet is reduced and the P content increased so 
that the diet is well balanced with regard to Ca and P, as in diet III, the animals 
do not develop rickets even when vitamin D is not added to the diet, and the 
inorganic phosphate in the tissue is kept at the same level as when vitamin D 
is added to a diet badly balanced with regard to Ca/P. The bones of these 
animals were even better calcified than the bones of the rats on the P-poorer 
diet with added vitamin D. Diet IV (addition of vitamin D to diet III) had no 
further effect on the inorganic P in the tissue than had diet III, but bone calcifi- 
cation was still better in this group. This is in agreement with the well-known 
fact that even with a good Ca/P balance in the diet, addition of vitamin D in- 
creases the retention of Ca and P. As there is no increase of these minerals m the 
soft tissue or in blood, it is clear that the increased deposition is confined to the 
bones. 
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Table II. Liver. 


mg. P per 100 g. fresh tissue in 


Rat 

no. 

Inor- 

ganic 

phos- 

phate 

Readily 

hydro- 

lysable 

esters 

Diffi- 

cultly 

hydro- 

lysable 

esters 

Phospho- 

lipins 

Proteins 

Water 

Diet 

1 

25 

14 

51 

102 

104 

72 

Without D, 

2 

26 

12 

54 

101 

106 

71 

r 

3 

25 

14 

59 

123 

121 

71 

(Ca:P-4-7) 

4 

23 

16 

55 

107 

106 

72 


5 

24 

14 

.j8 

124 

129 

67 


0 

35 

14 

54 

146 

126 

72 

With D, 

7 

29 

18 

62 

160 

132 

67 

II 

8 

32 

12 

49 

1.35 

130 

67 

(Ca: Pr^4*7) 


32 

13 

54 

149 

J36 

71 


10 

30 

18 

54 

130 

119 

72 


11 

28 

13 

61 

1.30 

J20 

6)7 

Without D, 

12 

27 

12 

64 

1.34 

124 

67 

III 

13 

30 

12 

61 

127 

127 

69 

(Ca;P‘=0*7) 

14 

27 

15 

64 

130 

124 

69 


15 

29 

13 

60 

1.38 

128 

69 


16 

27 

16 

61 

137 

127 

70 

With D, 

17 

29 

12 

63 

126 

115 

69 

IV 

18 

28 

11 

61 

126 

120 

70 

(Ca: P -0-7) 

19 

35 

10 

59 

157 

140 

71 


20 

27 

13 

50 

120 

114 

70 


21 

29 

15 

53 

130 

130 

67 

Hypervita- 

22 

29 

14 

52 

118 

117 

71 

ininosis-D* 

h 

28 

13 

6] 

121 

116 

70 

V 

24 

29 

14 

57 

122 

128 

70 

(Ca:P-----4-7) 

25 

30 

13 

57 

137 

128 

70 


26 

30 

13 

56 

130 

136 

71 

Hyporvita- 

27 

29 

13 

m 

115 

115 

67 

minosis-I). 

28 

26 

13 

55 

119 

110 

68 

VI 

29 

26 

15 

66 

116 

114 

69 

(Ca: P^4-7) 


The effects of excessive amourUs of vitamin D on the, inorganic P and phos- 
pAagen. Vitamin D was administered in excess in two ways as previously 
described. In the first series of experiments rats received massive doses for 1~3 
days. As several authors have suggested that vitamin D might act by inducing 
a sudden liberation of inorganic P from organic compounds, this should be best 
demonstrated in experiments of short duration by administering very large 
doses of the vitamin to animals on a P-poor diet, under which conditions the 
absorption of P should influence the results to a small extent only. This experi- 
ment was fiirst carried out on three rachitic animals; the only noteworthy result 
was an increase in the inozganic phosphate up to the level found in normal rats. 
Similarly this was the only effect ol^tained on two animals kept before the experi- 
ment on diet II (the same diet with normal amount of vitamin D). 

Secondly, experiments were carried out on rats kept on a rachitic diet but 
given a more mc^erate overdosage of vitamin D over about 2 weeks. No effects 
were obtained on the liver and muscles beyond those induced by small additions 
of vitamin D to this diet or by balancing the same diet correctly with regard to 
Ca and P with no vitamin D added. An immense increase occurred m the 
kidneys ; this was due to the deposition of calcium phosphate both in the tubule 
and in the pelvis of the kidneys, as is well known f5rom the expeziments of other 
authors, e.g. Harns & Moore [1929]. 
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Table III. Kidneys, 

mg. P per 100 g. fresh tissue in 


Average Diffi- 



Body 

weight 

daily 

Inor- 

cultly 






increase 

ganic 

hydro- 





Kat 

in wt. 

phos- 

lysable 

Phospho- 

Pro- 

% 

Diet 

no. 


g* 

phate 

esters 

lipins 

teins 

Water 

1 

02 

10 

30 

51 

1(X) 

89 

79 

W^ithout D, 

2 

71 

0-9 

27 

50 

102 

81 

78 

I 

.3 

75 

10 

28 

00 

102 

77 

79 

(Ca:P--4*7) 

4 

08 

10 

30 

55 

102 

77 

79 

a 

78 

M 

30 

.53 

91 

70 

79 


(S 

08 

1-2 

30 

02 

111 

92 

77 

With D. 

7 

57 

0-8 

33 

57 

107 

87 

78 

IL 

8 

57 

0-9 

37 

40 

111 

84 

79 

(Ca: P -:r4-7) 

9 

71 

10 

35 

00 

104 

87 

80 

10 

72 

10 

33 

01 

109 

85 

70 


11 

77 

1-7 

37 

09 

103 

84 

77 

W’ithout D, 

12 

80 

20 

35 

.52 

115 

91 

79 

111 

13 

78 

1-5 

38 

02 

108 

82 

78 

(Ca:P = 0-7) 

14 

82 

1-7 

38 

01 

104 

85 

78 

la 

79 

1*4 

39 

02 

110 

95 

77 


10 

74 

20 

37 

01 

111 

87 

78 

With D, 

17 

70 

10 

37 

58 

100 

80 

70 

IV 

18 

73 

1-5 

39 

04 

no 

80 

— 

(Ca:P = 0-7) 

19 

78 

1*5 

39 

05 

117 

85 

79 

20 

03 

1*4 

38 

m 

108 

84 

70 


21 

08 

0-8 

29 

57 

105 

80 

78 

HyjKjrvita- 

22 

73 

10 

39 

50 

101 

73 

79 

niinosis-D, 

23 

75 

1*2 

37 

01 

107 

77 

79 

\' 

24 

73 

0*9 

47 

.55 

104 

80 

79 

(Ca :P = 4-7) 

25 

74 

10 

49 

04 

103 

80 

79 

20 

52 

0 

82 

00 

KMi 

87 

79 

Hy])ervita- 

27 

01 

0 

03 

50 

111 

88 

78 

minosis-D, 

28 

05 

0 

73 

.52 

97 

85 

80 

VI 

29 

00 

0 

53 

01 

107 

80 

79 

(CJa:P=4-7) 


Variations in the esterified forms of P, In the readily hydrolysable esters — 
adenosinetriphosphate — we find the same variation in all six groups of rats, 
without any striking difference between one group and another. Occasionally 
we find a low value for inorganic P with a high pyrophosphate valu(» in the same 
organ and inversely (compare livers from animals 16 and 19). This might appear 
to be due to analytical error. The pyrophosphate-P is the difference between P 
estimations after 7 min. hydrolysis by boiling with acid and a direct estimation 
of inorganic P in the same sample. When such values as mentioned above 
occurred, new analyses were made to ensure the correctness of the estimation. 
The same analytical results were always obtained. We know, however, that 
adenosinetriphosphate is formed by phosphorylation of adenylic acid. This may 
explain why an inverse variability of inorganic and pyrophosphate-P occurs in 
some anime^. 

The ester-P hydrolysable with difficulty — adenylic acid and hexosephos- 
phates — varied fh>m about 50 to 60 mg./lOO g. in all organs and in each group 
of animals. Slight differences between the various groups were observed, but it 
is rather doubtful if the variations are significant. 

That ester-P content can be influenced by further restriction of the P supply 
to the body is however shown impressively by Kay & Skill in their experiments 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 86 
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with beryllium rickets. In the animals where very severe rickets occurred there 
was a depression in ester-P (sum of readily and difficultly hydrolysable ester-P) 
from 80 to about 30 mg./lOO g. 

In the lipin-P of the muscles there is, in all groups, the same slight variability, 
without any difference from one group to another; the same can be said about 
the protein-P in the muscles. The variability in these P compounds in the kidney 
is ateut the same as in the muscles but an evident though sUght reduction in the 
rachitic animals is apparent when the groups are compared. In the liver the 
variability of phospholipin- and protein-P is greater, but here also there is a 
definite r^uction in the rachitic animals. Contrary to expectation slightly lower 
values for these compounds were given by diet IV as compared with diet II 
which demonstrates that the normal variability is not properly registered by 
using only five animals in each group. The conclusion must therefore be drawn 
with some care. It seems, however, justifiable to conclude that on a P-poor diet 
both the phospholipin- and protein-P in liver and kidneys will be decreased to 
some extent. \^y this does not take place in the muscles cannot be decided from 
these experimental results. We know, however, that both the liver and kidneys 
are far more susceptible to pathological anatomical changes than muscles. This 
is observed both in acute infections and intoxications. When the nocuous agent 
disappears from the body a rapid recovery to a normal anatomical picture takes 
place. This may explain why rats given excessive doses of vitamin D for long 
periods had lower acid-insoluble P in the liver than the other animals, with the 
exception of the rachitic rats. 

It has been suggested by earlier authors that vitamin D acts by a sudden 
liberation of inorganic P from the acid-insoluble P compounds in tissue. If such 
a conclusion were to be justified the results should have been low acid-insoluble P 
in normal animals with an increase in rachitic animals. The inverse results have 
been obtained. 

With regard to the acid-soluble P it is noteworthy that in the present work 
a decrease in the inorganic fraction was observed, which is in contrast with the 
decrease in the ester fraction reported by Kay and other workers. This apparent 
discrepancy may be attributable to the fact that the variability in normal and 
rachitic animals, as determined not only by body weight and daily increase in 
body weight but also by the length of experiment and P retention, has not yet 
been established. 

When we find, as in these experiments, a depression in the tissue-P only after 
deprivation of vitamin D, and that this depression is eliminated by addition of 
P to the diet, the conclusion that the action of vitamin D in P metabolism, at 
least in rats, is to increase the supply of P from the intestinal contents to the 
blood stream, and thence to the tissue, seems well justified. There appears to be 
no evidence to support the view that vitamin D acts by maintaining a balance 
between the different forms of P in the organism. 

• 

SUIQUXY. 

1. In rachitio rats compared with rats on tiie same diet bat with addition of 
therapeutic amounts of vitamin D there was a slight but definite reduction in the 
sum of inorganic P+phosphagen in muscles mid in inorganic P in liver and 
kidneys. A reaction was also seen both in lipin-P and {notein-P in the liver and 
kidneys from rachitic rats, but not in musclM. No defi^te change was observed 
in readfiy or diffiodtly hydrolysable esters in musdes or liv«r or in the difficnltiiy 
hydrolysable esters in kidneys. 
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2. When P was added to the rachitic diet and the Ca content reduced, the 
animals remained normal and gave the same results for all P compounds as did 
animals on the rachitic diet with added vitamin D. 

3. Addition of vitamin D to this P-richer diet, although giving better calcified 
bones, had no influence upon the amount of the different P compounds in muscles, 
liver and kidneys. 

4. Overdosage by massive doses of vitamin D for short periods to rachitic 
rats increased the inorganic P to the normal level in muscles, Hver and kidneys. 
The same experiments on rats given a rachitogenic diet, but protected &om 
rickets by thera|)eutic amounts of vitamin D, showed only a slight increase of 
inorganic P in the kidneys. 

5. The same massive amounts of vitamin D administered over 2 weeks to 
rats on a rachitogenic diet resulted only in an increase of inorganic P in the 
kidneys up to double the normal content, presumably through the formation of 
deposits. 

My thanks are due to the Medical Research Council and to Dr L. J. Harris 
for their kind hospitality during this work. 
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CXCI. SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN 
CHONDRUS CRISPUS. 


By MAEGARET RUTH BUTLER. 

From the Department of Biology, DaBimeie University, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia. 

(Beceived 13 Jurte 1936.) 

PaaviOTrs study of certain chemical properties of Chondrus crispus indicated 
that seasonal variations might be significant in the understanding of its meta- 
bolism [Butler, 1935]. With a view to obtaining such knowledge the present 
work was undertaken, the intention being to follow the changes noticeable at 
monthly intervals during the year. 

In order to eliminate ecological variations other than those which were 
seasonal, a series of monthly collections was made from the same location, 
situated on MacNab’s Island in Halifax Harbour [MacFarlane & Bell. 1933]. 
Collections were commenced in January 1931, and continued at monthly intervals 
until September when it was impossible to obtain another sample from that 
location. It was decided to begin collections at the same location in September 
of a year when no Chondrus had been collected previous to that month. 

It was impossible to collect in December of that year, but collections were 
obtained in September, October and November 1934, and in January 1935; a 
collection was also made in November 1935 and has been used by way of check. 
Reference to the figures, in all of which the two January levels are close, indicates 
that the hiatus in collecting has had no serious effect on the results. 

Treatment of collections. 

The Chondrus plants were picked from spots scattered over the whole area 
mentioned above (approximately 750 sq. ft.). As the plants are small, any one 
collection contained a sufficient number to eliminate inffividual variations. When 
brought into the laboratory they were spread on tables and allowed to dry at 
room temperature. The plants were then carefully picked to free them of all 
foreign matter, both plant and animal, and when thoroughly cleaned the air- 
dried plants were ground in a grain mUl. Samples were dried in an electric oven 
at approximately 80° for 6 hours or more. 

Preparation of polysaccharide extracts. 

From each of the monthly collections described above the polysaccharide 
extract was prepared according to a» standard method previously described 
[Butler, 1934]. These are the extracts referred to throughout this paper. 

« 

Comparison of whole plants of Cbondrvs and their extracts. 

Chondrus. From January to April the plants are dark in colour, a reddish or 
greenish black; from May ^ August the colour becomes lifter; whilst from 
September to January the colour gradually becomes dark again. 

Esetraets. extracts are light and fibrous in texture, and are idways 
sufficiently brittle to make it possible to powder them by grinding in a mortar. 

( 1338 ) 
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Such slight variations as were noticeable in the appearance of extracts seemed, 
in general, to follow the natural colour variations of the whole plants. 

Ash determinations (Fig. 1). Duplicate ash determinations were made on the 
monthly collections of Ckondrus and on the extracts prepared from them. 
Ashing was carried out in an electric muffle furnace at approximately The 
results of the ash determinations on about 1 g. of the extracts were very satis- 
factory, only in one case was there a difference greater than 0-6% between 
duplicates, llie results for ash of the whole plants were not so constant as in the 
case of the extracts. Quito large differences occurred between duplicates, and 
many determinations were repeated. The maximum difference for any of the 
duplicates accepted for Pig. 1 was L6%. 



Month and year Month and year 


Fig. P, Ash in Ckondrun. Fig. 2. Nitrogen in Chondrxis, 

• Whole plants, o Extracts, • Whole plants, o Extracts. 

In general the plants and extracts show the same series of fluctuations, the 
changes iKHJoming apparent slightly later in the extract. 

The percentage of ash is especially significant in the extracts, where only 
combined ash material is present. As has been pointed out previously [Butler, 
1934] the standard extract is not a single chemical substance but is a mixture of 
closely related ethereal sulphates. 

Any one, or all, of at least the following three types of sulphate esters may be 
present in the standard extracts: 

Type I. [J*(0S020)jCa]n. 

Type II. [(i?OSOaO),Ca]n. 

Type III. [HOSOaO.^lOSOaOaCaL. 

Within any one of these types B may vary in complexity, in composition or 
in both ; and n may vary, as well as the cation. 

On ashing, types I and II break down in such a way as to retain in the ash 
as CaSOi one-half of the total sulphate; in type III, however, only one-third of 
the total sulphate will be retained in the ash. 

It is suggested that in esters of these types a low complexity of carbohydrate 
will be associated with a high percentage of ash and from variations in the latter 

^ In each figure, the August and September points bare not been joined because of the 
break in collecting at that time. Also, the November 1934 and January 1935 points have been 
connected with dotted lines because of the absence of the intermediate point. The extra point in 
each represents November 1935. 
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it might be possible to obtain some indication of the complexity of the carbo- 
hydrate radicals. The results obtained will be discussed later in relation to these 
considerations. 

Nitrogen. 

The percentages of nitrogen in the monthly collections of Chondrus and in 
the extracts from each were determined by the Kjeldahl method. The results 
are expressed graphicafly in Eig. 2. 

It is readily seen that the percentage of nitrogen in the extracts depends 
directly on that present in the whole plants. This observation had been pre- 
viously made on extracts prepared from samples collected at widely separated 
places, as well as at different seasons [Butler, 1935]. 

Carbohydrate in whole plants and extracts. 

Since the amount of fatty material in Chondrus is negligible, the percentage 
of carbohydrate has been calculated as the difference between 100% and the 
sum of the percentages of crude protein and ash. 

Fig. 3 shows these results graphically, and it is evident that the general 
trend of variations is similar in plants and extracts. 

From the foregoing data, the assumption that variations in the extracts are 
expressive of variations in the plants themselves seems justified. From this point, 
therefore, attention has been directed to a more detailed study of the changes 
fairing place in the extracts, as being significant of those in Chondrus itself. 



Month and year Month and year 

Fig. 3. Carbohy^te in Chondrus by difference. Fig. 4. Ash and sulphate in Chondrus extiaota. 

o Whole plants. • Extracts. • Total sulphate, o Ash. 

Variations in the extracts. 

Sulphate. The percentage of total sulphate in each extract was estimated, 
after hydrolysis in 6% HQ, by precipitation with 10%BaQa. A weighed sample 
(approximately 0*5 g.) of the extract w^ boiled for 5 hours under a reflux con- 
denser in 250 ml. of 5% HQ. The hydrolysed solution was then made up to 
volume again and 26 ml. aliquots were us^ for the sulphate determination. 
Aliquots of this same hydrolysate were used for estimating the percentage of 
reducing sugars present. 

The totd sulphate results, given in Table I, col. (1), are averages of dosely 
agreemg duplicates.^ 

In Kg. 4 the percentage of total sulphate in the extracts is compared, with 
that of ash. 
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Table I. Percentage of sulphate in extracts. 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



% so. 

% SO. den- 

% SO 4 lost in 

% total SO 4 

Collected 

(after hydrolysis) latednt>ma 8 h 

ashing 

retoined in ash 

January 

1931 

27*97 

9*72 

18-25 

34*76 

February 

1931 

29*00 

10*04 

18*96 

34*61 

March 

1931 

28-53 

10*07 

18-46 

35*28 

April 

1931 

29-57 

10*23 

19*34 

34*58 

May 

1931 

28*13 

9*42 

18*71 

33*50 

June 

1931 

28*04 

11*18 

16*86 

39*88 

July 

1931 

29-70 

9*55 

20*15 

32*14 

Auinist 

1931 

29*25 

13*77 

15*48 

47*09 

September 1934 

28*21 

12*06 

16*15 

42-75 

October 

1934 

28*07 

12*68 

15*39 

45*15 

November 1934 

28-31 

10-87 

17*44 

38*42 

January 

1935 

27-49 

8-76 

18*73 

31*87 

November 1935 

28*56 

11-69 

16*87 

40*95 


They are seen to correspond closely until May, after which, until November, 
when a falling off occurs in both, there appears to be no correlation. The sul- 
phate is a better indication of actual combined inorganic material than ash, 
because of the uncontrollable factors which may enter into the estimation of the 
latter. Sulphate was also estimated in the ash from each sample, and the amount 
present calculated as % SO 4 in the original extract. These figures, also, are 
given in Table I, col. (2), and, along with them, col. (4), the x)ercentage of total 
SO 4 retained in the ash. 

Carbohydrate as reducing sugar. The reducing sugars present in the hydro- 
lysate described under ‘‘Sulphate** were determined in 2 ml. aliquots by the 
Hanes modification of the Hagedom-Jensen technique [Hanes, 1929]. The 
results, expressed as percentage carbohydrate calculate as glucose, are given in 
Table II, col. ( 2 ), which includes also the percentages of carbohydrate obtained 
by difference, col. ( 1 ), corrected for the sulphate lost on ashing. 


Table II. Percentage of carbohydrate in extracts. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Carbohydrate by 

Carbohydrate 

Collected 

difference(corrected)* 

calculated as g 

January 1931 

51*31 

6310 

February 1931 

47*05 

50*83 

March 1931 

47-55 

50*88 

April 1931 

47*39 

49*75 

May 1931 

56*56 

52*95 

June 1931 

59*68 

53*84 

July 1931 

62-31 

54*90 

August 1931 

59-12 

53*71 

Sejj^mber 1934 

61-27 

56*64 

October 1934 

60*94 

55*34 

November 1934 

56*93 

54*67 

January 1935 

49-75 

53*10 

November 1935 

58-04 

54*17 


* The oomotion wss made by deduotiog the percentage of sulphate actually lost (see Table I, 
ooL (3)) as well as the ash and protein. 


The figures obtained by the two methods may be seen to agree fairly well 
dozing the low level of the early part of the year. In May, carbohydrate, cal- 
culate by diffetenoe, shows an increase; it may be that something is lost in 
ashing and is being cdoolated as carbohydrate by difference, though it has no 
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reducing power. The same sequence of changes is evident in both, even though 
the level is difierent, which suggests that relative values are correct although the 
absolute ones may not be. 

In Fig. 5 the variations in carbohydrate (calculated as glucose) are shown 
graphically, in relation to protein and sulphate. 



Month and year Month and year 

Fig. 5.^ Carbohydrate, total sulphate and protein in ex- Fig. 6. Sulphate ratios in Chmdrm extracts, 
tracts of • Carbohydrate. 0 Total sulphate. . Sulphate in ash ^ Carbohydrate 

0 Protein. » Total sulphate * Total sulphate 

For the sake of clarity in the discussion which is to follow, two ratios have 
been included in Fig. 6; il, % SO4 in a8h/% total SO4, and JS, % carbohydrate 
(calculated as glucose)/% total SO4. 

Discussion. 

As suggested in the section on ash determinations, variations in the percentage 
of ash in the extracts may be some indication of the complexity of the carbo- 
hydrate. By reference to Figs. 4 and 5 it may be observed that the experimental 
results only partially coincide with this assumption. During the early part of 
the year the percentage of ash is fairly high and that of carbohydrate low. Also, 
the period of low ash level, May to JuJy, corresponds with the high carbohydrate 
one. From about October, however, percentages of both fall off together, sug- 
gesting the intervention of other factors. 

In considering the relation between ash and carbohydrate it should be 
remembered that for a similar carbohydrate complexity in all three esters, each 
will leave a different percentage of ash. 

Fig. 6, showing graphically the ratio of sulphate in ash to total sulphate, may 
be considered in interpreting the results, especially with reference to the type of 
ester predominating. It will be observed that from the beginning of the year until 
May, this ratio is such as to indicate a predominance of the acid salt (type III), 
in which it is 0*333. The ratio rises to that required by esters of type I or II 
(0*500) about the time (August) when the ash rises. From October, this ratio 
and the percentage of ash both fall oflF, which, taken together, might indicate a 
return to the acid salt. 

How do carbohydrate variations fit in with these ash and sulphate variations ? 
The low carbohydrate level from January to April may account for the rise in 

^ The scale of percentages in Fig. 5 is not continuous. In order to include the three anylitt in 
the same figure, two breaks hare been made. 
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sulphate percentage which accompanies it. In April when carbohydrate begins 
to rise, the percentage of sulphate drops, but from June to October they increase 
and then decrease together. During the time, then, when the previously con- 
sidered evidence seemed to point to predominance of the acid salt, the per- 
centage of carbohydrate is low. At the same time as it begins to increase, there 
is, according to the ash-S 04 /total SO 4 ratio, a change to the normal type of salt. 
Simultaneously with the decrease in percentage carbohydrate (i.e. from October) 
there is, accoiding to the sulphate ratio, a gradual return to the acid type of 
salt. 

Fig. 6 shows that the ratio is low until April, when it begins to increase along 
with carbohydrate; from September, it begins to fall, again along with carbo- 
hydrate. While the percentages of both sulphate and carbohydrate are in- 
creasing there is a drop in the ratio, so that even though the carbohydrate is 
increasing, it is not doing so in proportion to the sulphate. This drop of ratio in 
July, therefore, would seem to signify a greater increase of sulphate, such as 
would be necessary for a change to the normal salts. In July, when the lowest 
a 8 h-S 04 /total SO 4 ratio point occurs, a high percentage of carbohydrate is 
reached ; but the percentage of sulphate is also high at this time. The steep rise 
in the ash-S 04 /total SO 4 ratio, which follows this low point, would seem to 
indicate a more or less sudden change from type III salts to type I or II. Further 
evidence in support of this change in type is provided by the high level of 
carbohydrate/S 04 ratio from September to January. From these considerations 
then, it appears that the normal salts predominate during the summer months, 
when the ash-S 04 /total SO 4 and carbohydrate/S 04 ratios (and ash) are high. 

A possible explanation might be that active assimilation beginning about April 
is res}K)nsihle for the increase in the carbohydrate/S 04 ratio. From September, 
when it may be assumed the reserve of carbohydrate material is highest, there is 
a gradxial decrease of l)oth carbohydrate and sulphate and, according to the 
sulphate ratio, a simultaneous reversion to the acid salt, as the supply of normal 
esters becomes finally exhausted in Januar 5 ^ From then on until about April 
there is a decided drop in the carbohydrate/S 04 ratio. The evidence of the 
sulphate ratio points to a predominance of the type III ester during this time. 

Comparison of the curves for^ total sulphate and for carbohydrate shows 
them to be more or less reciprocal until June, after which they fluctuate together 
until January. During this latter period a high level in their ratio occurs, so that 
it seems justifiable to assume the carbohydrate complexity to be high during 
that period, even after the drop of the ash-S 04 /total SO4 ratio indicates a return 
to the type III ester. 

From January until about April, i.e. during the time of most active cata- 
bolism, the carbohydrate/S 04 ratio drops, possibly as the carbohydrate com- 
plexity decreases, whilst during the active anabolic phase, April to September, 
this ratio increases. 

It may be that the acid type of salt is the fundamental basis of the extract, or 
of the carbohydrate economy of the plant, and is always present. As a hemi- 
o^ulose it can be used in metabolism if required, but the normal esters are the 
surplus or storage forms which are first used. When the supply of these is 
exhausted, the ordinary acid ester is metabolized by a reduction in its carbo- 
hydrate complexity. 

SUMMABV. 

A series of monthly collections of Chondrus criapus^ made fri>m the same loca- 
tion over a year period, is compared with the polysaccharide complex extracted 
from them in regard to ash, nitrogen and car^hydrate content. 
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Similar variations in ash content ocour in both, though they are apparent 
later in the extracts than in the whole plants. 

The nitrogen present in the extracts is found to depend directly on the 
amount present in the CJumdrua plants. 

The percentage of carbohydrate is low tmtil March or April when a rise begins 
and a high level is reached extending from May to October. 

The relationships of the sulphate retained in the ash and the total sulphate • 
of the extracts indicate predominance of an acid type of ester from January to 
May. From May till October esters of the normal type predominate. After 
October, imtil January there appears to be a gradual return to the acid type of 
salt. 

The relations of carbohydrate to total sulphate also indicate that the acid 
salt predominates from January to about May. 

The hypothesis is suggested that the supply of the carbohydrate complex 
synthesiz^ during the summer months is largely of the normal ester types, and 
that after the supply of these has been used up, the acid type of ester alone 
remains to be metabolized. 
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I DETERMINATION OF POTASSIUM IN SMALL 
QUANTITIES OF BLOOD AND TISSUES. 

A BiSE in blood potassium following adrenalectomy was first reported by 
Baumann & Kiurland [1926], who found an average value of 28 mg./lOO ml. in a 
series of 11 cats. Hastings & Compere [1931] found that serum potassium rose in 
dogs from an initial average concentration of 3 mM to one of up to 20 mM; 
these authors suggested that very similar values are encountered in potassium 
poisoning. Their paper does not, however, give any experimental details, such 
as the method for the determination of potassium or at which stage of adrenal 
insufficiency the samples were taken; moreover, the concentrations for normal 
dogs are distinctly lower than those reported by other authors. Kerr [1926], 
finds 4’7-5'6 mM, and the insufficiency values are higher than those reported 
by different workers. Zwemer & Sullivan [1934] reported an average value of 
34'7 mg./lOO ml. (22 determinations) with higher values in later insufficiency. In 
the human subject, Marafion et al. [1934] find maximum pre-mortal values of 49*5 
mg./lOO ml. with a mean value of 31* 1 mg./lOO ml. in Addisonians. Urechia et al. 
[19^] state that serum K of cats may rise to as much as 250 mg./lOO ml. 
10 min. after adrenalectomy (7 cats, survival time 15-64 hours). The veiy short 
survival time of their animals suggests that death supervened rather firom 
operative damage than from adrenal insufficiency, whilst the high values reported 
are indicative of some methodical error, since we have found that the extreme 
values, obtained at death from cats poisoned with potassium, do not exceed 
70 mg./lOO ml. (unpublished work). Loeb et al. [1933] ascribed the high potas- 
sium values in dogs to haemolysis, with liberation of K from the erythrocytes; 
dnee, however, the K content of dog corpuscles is not significantly higher than 
that of the plasma [Kerr, 1926] it should rather be considered that a high plasma 
K is also a symptom of adrenal insufficiency in dogs. 

Whilst high blood potassium has been found by most investigators in cortico- 
adrenal insufficiency, the actual levels found vary widely, and no systematic 
attempt has been made to correlate the symptoms with the blood potassium 
level. Further, the results are open to objection on several counts. Thus, Kerr 
[1926] has shown that the blood potassium of dogs may rise from 6*5 to 15 mM 
as aiesnlt of repeated hamnonhage. The amounts of blo^ taken for sampling by 
certain of tibe workers dted above were such as mi^t be expected to lead to a 
s i mil a r result, as well as dffioitefy to shorten the survival period. 

( 1846 ) 
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In the case of human blood, haemolysis of even a small percentage of the 
erythrocytes might lead to a very high value for potassium. Whilst it is our 
opinion that Marahon’s results are not due to this cause but represent the 
actual conditions in Addison’s disease, yet it is felt that a reinvestigation of blood 
potassium values in human adrenal insufficiency is desirable. 

In view of the above, the present reinvestigation of the behaviour of blood 
potassium during the course of experimental adrenal insufficiency in cats was 
undertaken. The research involved the elaboration of a method which would allow 
of the analysis of small quantities of peripheral blood ; it was then possible to take 
daily samples without thereby significantly affecting the course of the syndrome. 

Since the method involved taking whole blood, the most suitable experi- 
mental animals were cats, m which Abderhalden [1898] has shown that potassium 
is equally distributed between plasma and cells. 

Expxbimental. 

Known amounts of potassium (0-02-0-16 mg.) were determined by a colori- 
metric method based on that of Breh & Gaebler [1930] taking a standard con- 
taining 0*1 mg. K. The results are represented by curve 1, Kg. 1; the curve, 



Fig. 1. All points represent the mean of 4 determinations. 


being rectilinear, has the general equation y^aX’^h, where x and y are respec- 
tively mg. K found and taken; by substituting different values of x and y, a is 
found to be 0*9, and 6, 0*01 ; the final form of the equation is then 

3/=0-9a;-}-0*01. 

The same equation may be derived on the assumption that, under the given 
standard conditions, a constant loss of the precipitate takes place, irrespective 
of the actual amount present; if this be represented by i, the result of the 
colorimetric reading may be represented by 

8^k 8 

* 

where 8 represents mg. of K in the standard, and y and z have the same signi* 
ficance as before. Substituting 0*1 for Sf, and different values for x and y, it wjU 
be found that fe =5 0*01, and substituting this value in the second equation, tod 
simplifying, it again assumes the final form y*asO-9»-bO-OL 
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It can be concluded that accurate values will be given by methods of the type 
in question only when the sample under analysis has the same K content as the 
standard, and that increasingly divergent values will be obtained the greater the 
difference in K content. Further, these results are adequately explained on the 
assumption that a constant loss,^ equal to 0*01 mg. K, takes place under the given 
conditions. The results obtained should therefore be corrected accordingly; a 
simpler procedure is to add 0*01 mg. K to all the tubes, and this was adopted in the 
method described below. Curve II, Fig. 1, shows the results obtained for the 
determination of 0*02-0*18 mg. K ; it wiU be seen that values little different from 
theoretical are obtained over the whole range studied. 


Special reagents, 

A. Standard K 2 SO 4 solution containing 2 mg. K per 100 ml. 

B, Precipitating reagent: 210 ml. of a solution of 120 g. of K-free NaNOg 
in 1 80 ml. of water are added to a solution of 25 g. of Co(N 03)2 in 50 ml. of water 
and 12*5 ml. of glacial acetic acid, and air is bubbled through the solution for 
1-2 hours to complete elimination of NOg . The solution should be kept at 0° 
and re-aerated weekly; after a month it is advisable to reject it. When taken for 
use, the clear liquid is decanted off, a tenth of the volume of 40% AgXOg is 
added, and the solution is shaken and filtered. 

€, 0*5% sulphanilic acid in 30% CH 3 COOH. 

D. 0*5% a-naphtliylamine in 30% CH3COOH. 

In the actual determination of K in blood, duplicate 0*2 ml. sample.s of whole 
blood were taken in oxalated blood-pij)ettes from an oar vein, rejecting the first 
drop appearing after making the incision. They were immediately dilutcni in 
5*9 ml, of watiT in a 15 ml. conical pjTcx centrifuge-tube. 0*4 ml. each of 10% 
sodium tungstate* and 2/3 N H 2 SO 4 were added, tl^e mixture was shaken, 0*1 ml. 
of 5% AgNOs was added, the tubt's were again shaken and centrifuged (3000- 
4000r.p,m,; 15 min.). 5 ml. of each centrifugate were transferred to 15 ml. 
graduated centrifuge-tubes, the tubes were warmed to 00-70°, and 2 ml. each of 
reagent B were added, as w'ell as to two tubes containing 5 ml. of standard 
K 2 SO 4 solution (solution A); 0*5 ml. of solution A had previously been added to 
all tubes. Two hours later the tubes were centrifuged, the suj)ematant fluid 
was siphoned off (leaving 0*2 ml.), and the precipitate of K argenticobaltinitrite 
was washed 3 times on the centrifuge with three 7 ml. portions of water. 5 ml. 
of 0*2 N NaOH were then added to the precipitate in each tul)e, the suspension 
was boiled to break down the complex, cooled, diluted to exactly 6 ml. in each 
tube and centrifuged. 1 ml. of each of the centrifugates was transferred to 
50-ml. volumetric flasks containing 15 ml. of 10% acetic acid. 2 ml. of sul- 
phanilic acid and 1 ml. of a-napthylamine solutions were added to the flasks, 
which were then filled to the mark with 10 % acetic acid and allowed to stand, 
for 10 min., when the colours were compared in a Duboscq type colorimeter, using 
a blue filter. The potassium content of the blood is given by 

mg. K/lOOml.*^^^^^, 

where is the level at which the standard is set (usually 20 ), Kq is the 
amount of K actually taken for the reading ( 0 * 1/6 mg.), R is the reading of 


* This loss probably represents the difference between loss due to solubility of K argenti- 
oobaltinitrite, and a gain due to presence of minute amounts of K in the reagents. For these reasons 
it will be obvious that k should be determined empirically in each laboratory, and that it should 
be redetermined should any of the reagents be procured horn a new source. 
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the unknown, and V is the volume of the blood corresponding with the amount of 
NaOH solution finally taken; should this be 2 ml., F=0‘2x6/7x2/6. Hence 
mg. K/lOO ml. is in the given case equal to 70iS/2jB. 

If the sample under analysis contains < 0*05 mg. of K, it will be desirable to 
take 2 ml. or more of the final centrifugate, but if its K content is > 0*2 mg., it 
will not be possible to compare the colour with that of the standard, owing to 
formation of a flocculent precipitate; in such cases, the amount of final centri* 
fugate taken should be reduced to 0*5 ml. 

Presence of Ag in the blood centrifugate may lead to considerable error in 
the determination, as under the given conditions sparingly soluble, colourless 
needles of AgN 02 ^ separate out together with the precipitate of K 
argenticobaltinitrite. These crystals will, if present in small amount only, be 
eliminated during the process of washing; otherwise part of them remains and 
leads to the obtaining of fictitiously high values for K. In normal blood, the 
amount specified (0*1 ml. of 5% AgNOg) is slightly less than that required for 
complete precipitation of Cl"” ; in the hypochloraemia sometimes encountered in 
advanced adrenal insufiSciency it is probable that some small excess of AgNOg 
remains, but this has not been observed to interfere. If, however, the laboratory 
temperature falls below 15° during precipitation, the crystals will often separate 
in considerable quantity; this is avoided by maintaining the temperature at 
about 20 °. 

A further source of error lies in the fact that NH 4 + is precipitated together 
with K; with the small amounts of ammonia present in freshly drawn blood this 
will not significantly afifect the results, but where the sample has been allowed to 
stand at room temperature for any length of time considerable error may result. 
It is therefore advisable to deproteinize as soon as possible after collection of the 
sample and to keep the centrifugates in the ice-box should precipitation of K 
not be effected immediately. 

With the given amount of blood, deproteinization was found to be incomplete 
when less than the specified amount of the appropriate reagents was taken. 

In late adrenal insufi&ciency the peripheral circulation is highly inadequate, 
and at this stage it is often necessary to take blood from the heart. In such cases, 
and for plasmax^r serum, the following procedure has been applied ; 0*5 mi. of 
the sample is diluted to 7*7 ml., 1*0 ml. each of tungstate and sulphuric acid 
solutions and 0*3 ml. of 5 % AgNOg are added, and 5 of the centrifugate are 
taken for the determination. 

Application to determination of potassium in musde. 

0* 1-0*3 g. of skeletal or cardiac muscle is weighed in a tared, graduated 
pyrex centrifuge-tube, and subjected to wet incineration, according to the 
method of Leulier & Bernard [1934] (heating pn a gauze with 0*5 ml. of a mixture 
of 35 ml. of HCIO 4 and 65 ml. of H^ 04 ) ; Ube heating is continued to almost com- 
plete elimination of HCl, and the colourless solution is then diluted with 2 ml. 
of water and made neutral by adding a small excess of ligCOg . The excess of the 
latter is dissolved by adding a few drops of glacial GHgCOOH, 2 ml. of 20% 
NaNOg and 0*5 ml, of glacial CHgCOOH are ^ded, and the tube is heated at 
100 ° for 30 min. 0* 1-0*3 ml. of 5 % AgNOg is then added, the solution diluted to 
10 ml. and 1 ml. transferred to a second tube containing 4 ml. of water. K is 
then determined by the method described above for blood, when, if equal vedumes 
of the final oentrifiigateB are taken, mg. K/lOO ml. is given by 100 S/WB, utee 
W is the weight of tissue taken. 
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The above procedure is applicable to any other tissue. Where only very small 
amounts of tissue are available, the steps of dilution and transference of an 
aliquot part of the solution could be eliminated ; the amount of tissue taken for 
incineration should not be less than 6-10 mg., containing 0*02-0-04 mg. K. 

Speed and accuracy of the method. 

The time required to perform 7 duplicate determinations of blood potassium 
has been found not to exceed 7-8 hours, if the operations of siphoning off the 
liquid and washing the precipitate in 8 tubes are performed while the remaining 
tubes are centrifuged. 

No very high degree of accuracy is claimed, as the results obtained in parallel 
determinations often vary by ± 5 % from the mean value. 


11. BLOOD POTASSIUM OF NORMAL AND 
ADRENALECTOMIZED CATS. 

A. Normal cats. 

Abderhalden [1898] gives the K content of normal cat blood as being 
21*6 mg. per 100 g,, in serum, whole blood and cells. Baumann & Kurland 
[1926] report an average value of 19*0 mg. per 100 ml. (varying from 15*9 to 
24*4) of plasma, and 24*1 (19*7-28*8) mg. x)er 100 ml. for whole blood. D'Silva 
[1934] finds that the K confront of serum varies from 16 to 22 mg./lOO ml. and 
the values reported by Zwemer and Sullivan^ for normal cat serum (15- 
22 mg./lOO ml.) likewise fall within very similar limits. 

In a series of 19 normal cats (males, 3*5-4 kg. in weight) a mean value of 
19*3 (14-23*1) mg./lOO ml. of K was found for plasma, using the methods 
described in Part I. The same animals had values of 20*2 (16*2-26*1) mg./lOO ml. 
for serum, and 21*4 (16*0-26*1) mg./lOOml. for whole blood. These values are 
substantially identical with those of previous workers, and confirm the equal 
distribution of K in the cellular and non-eellular constituents of the blood of cats. 

B. Adrenalectomized cate. 

The adrenal glands were removed under ether anaesthesia, and under condi- 
tions of strict asepsis, either by a two-stage operation (dorso-lumbar incision), 
allowing 1-3 weeks to elapse between the fint and the second operations, or by a 
single operation (mid-abdominal incision), applying a new technique described 
elsewhere. The survival periods were similar with either procedure so that the 
single operation was accordingly performed in most cases. The cats recovered 
rapidly from the operation, as far as could be judged from their appetite and 
activity; the animals were allowed tinned salmon and milk ad lib,, and in general 
no marked anorexia was evident earlier than the fifth day after the operation. 
Care was taken to maintain the laboratory temperature as far as possible con- 
stant (about 20®), in view of the known sensitivity of adrenalectomized animals 
to temperature fluctuations. The average survival time was 10 days, and blood 
was taken at interv^ids after the operation. 

The results are given in Table 1, from which it appears that the average blood 
K rises during the first 3 days foUowii:^ adrenalectomy, to a maximum value of 

^ The flgum in this paper ate erroneouBly given as mg, K/lOO ml.; they should be 
mg. KCl/ieo ml. 
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Table I. Blood potassium in adrenal insufficiency* 

Each value is the mean (mg./lOO ml.) of two concordant determinations, on whole blood, plasma or serum. 

Days following bilateral adrenalectomy Sur- 


Cat no. 

'o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

>12’ 

in days 

3623 

22-2 

27-3 

— 

33*3 

29*4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

3504 

17-0 

— 

— 

— 

20*5 

21*7 

27*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

3509 

21*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

3503 

20*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22*4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

3605 

20*0 

— 

— 

41*0 

— 

33*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

3601 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24-6 

— 

44*4 

— 

44-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

3506 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23*2 

— 

— 

18*3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

3512 

21*3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31*1 

— 

— 

31*2 

32*0 



— 

— 

10 

3508 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22*5 

— 

24*2 

— 

— 

— 

11 

3627 

22*1 

25*2 

28*5 

37*8 

35*0 

22-3 

20*5 

21*0 

11*8 

IM 

17*1 

17*5 

22-7 

45-7 

13 

3624 

24*2 

22*2 


31*2 

39*3 

271 

29*6 

3M 

32*2 

25-7 

23*5 

24*8 

22-8 

/2C-3 

f 26*2 

15 

3510 

20*0 




30*6 



21*5 

33*3 





122*1 

27*5 

16 

3602 


___ 


42*5 

— 

44*2 




' 

390 


31*6 

___ 

/350 

i351 

17 


131-3 

r41*5 

3603 17-5 — - - - 3(V3 — — 32*2 — 34-2 — 37-5 {m 31* 

l3lO 


3611 — — 21-4 — — 26-9 30-2 — — -- - - - t 

3621 ~ — 25-3 32*8 - - — - — - - — - - t 

3628 10*0 — 28-0 — — — — — — — ~ - t 

3629 — - 30-2 ---------- - t 


Average 20 1 24-9 26-7 3()-4 30 0 30-3 27*9 24i""'^29*4 '25“l 2()-2 244) 27'r' 34? 
No. of deter- 12 350 6 79305533 11 


minations 

* Used for other experiments, t Probably had accessory tissue. 

36-4 mg./lOO ml,, thereafter fluctuating. Considerable variations are found 
during the course of the syndrome, depending on the stage of insufficiency and 
the individual behaviour of the animals. Blood K substantially identical with 
normal may be encountered and, unless daily samples are taken, particularly 
during the flrst 3~5 days after adrenalectomy, the higher values may be missed. 
Cats 3624 and 3627 drank considerable amounts of water after the fifth day 
following adrenalectomy, and this, together with their restricted food intake, 
might explain the low values found subsequently. 

The average value for the entire group agrees most closely with that of 
Baumann & Kurland [1926], but is also little different from that given by 
Zwemer & Sullivan. No values even approaching the maxima recorded by 
Hastings and Compere or by Urechia ei cd. have been found. 

The values given in Table I represent results obtained for whole blood, plasma 
or serum. Although satisfactory evidence is available that in normal cats 
identical results are obtained for cells and plasma, yet the possibility remained 
that the rise in whole blood might apply only to the plasma, or to the cells. In 

Table 11. Distribution of potassium between ceUs and plasma in 
ddrenaiectomized cats* 


Each value is the mean of two determinations* 





mg. K/lOO ml. in 



Days aft« 

CeUB 

\ 


Cat no. 

adrenalectomy 

Plasma 

Whole blood 

3504 

6 

21*3 

21*7 

17-7 

3504 

7 

— 

27*5 

30*5 

3506 

10 


18*3 

15*6 

3510 

le 

36*2 

37-6 

37*8 
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order to exclude this objection, potassium was in some cases determined 
separately for whole blood, plasma and cells (Table II) ; it is evidence that the 
distribution is uniform in the cases studied. 


III. POTASSIUM CONTENT OF SKELETAL AND 
CARDIAC MUSCLE IN CORTICO-ADRENAL 
INSUFFICIENCY. 

Samples of muscle were taken from the adductor femoris and from the 
lieart of animals killed when in the terminal stage of insufficiency, or im- 
mediately after death, and K was determined by the method described atove. 

Table III. Potassium content of muscle. 

Each value is the mean of two determinations. 


mg. K, 1<"M^ g, in 



l>avs af(<*r Drv content 

' 

■ .. 

'at no. 

adrenalectomy of miiaclc 

W'cit muscle 

Dry muscle 



Sk<‘lctal muftclc. 



Normal 


28-2 

501 0 

1778 



27-2 

459-2 

1089 



Adwnalectoinizcd . 




8 

22-4 

437-7 

1954 

;Hil5 

0 

20-0 

408-1 

1081 

:«i27 

J2 

2M 

:w2i) 

181] 

3024 

15 

20-2 

375-4 

1858 

3(402 

17 

22-8 

4.31-5 

1893 

30(J3* 

31 

24 1 

450*7 

1895 



Average 21*0 

415-2 

1900 



Cardiac muscle. 



3015 

1) 

210 

305-8 

1.390 

.1027 

12 

22-0 

309-0 

1405 

3024 

15 

20-5 

211-2 

1030 



Average 21*5 

275-3 

1277 


* Presenec of aewssory cortical tissue prtibable. 

The results given in Table III indicate that the K content of the frt'sh muscle 
is low^er than in normal animals (the literature gives values of 450~5<X) mg./lOO g.). 
At the same time, the water content is higher, so that the results caleulatt'd per 
11)0 g. of dry muscle are actually higher than for normal cats. 

Leulier k al, [1933] give the potassium content of normal cat myocardium as 
365-368 mg./lOO g. the values found in insufficiency will he seen to be signifi- 
cantly lower. 

Discussion. 

It may be concluded on the basis of the above evidence that, in cats, bilateral 
adrenalectomy is followed by a rise in blood K; this in most cases attains its 
maximum on the third or fourth day after the operation, thereafter falling to a 
more or less constant level of 30 mg./lOO ml. average, which is also the level 
most often encountered at death. In individual oases normal and subnormal 
values may be encountered in the period following the initial rise. 

Biochem. 1036 xxx 
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The high K characteristic of cortico-adrenal insuflSciency may be due to 
disturbances in the renal excretory function, to liberation from or lack of 
fixation in the tissues, or to both of these causes. Were the kidneys alone to be 
at fault, it might be expected that the rise in plasma K would be associated with 
a rise in tissue K; actually the results obtained for muscle indicate a subnormal 
value. On the other hand, there is no reason to believe that a normally function- 
ing kidney could not deal adequately with the not very great amounts of K 
Unrated from the tissues. It would hence appear to be most probable that, 
whilst both the causes mentioned may take effect simultaneously, the more 
important would be inability to eliminate K (exogenous or endogenous) entering 
the blood stream. 

Prom this viewpoint, the variations in blood K following adrenalectomy may 
be interpreted in the following way. Anorexia does not appear until the third 
or fourth day after the operation; this coincides with the first high level. Up to 
this point, K of alimentary origin has been undergoing resorption and has tended 
to accumulate in the blo(^ stream. Following this, the animals on an unvaried 
diet tend more and more to limit their food intake and to drink water; at the 
same time progressively lower values are found for blood K. The activity of the 
cats varies parallel with their appetite, and since muscular activity is associated 
with passage of K from the muscle cells to the plasma, this would function as a 
second factor, tending to introduce K into the blood stream during the first 
period of rising K and to withhold it during the succeeding stage. The final rise 
in blood K is ascribable to tissue breakdown, due to inanition, and to progressive 
aggravation of the kidney lesions. 

It has been suggested by Hastings and Compere and by Zwemer and Sullivan 
that the higher values for blood K found by them are of the same order as those 
found in animals dying after intravenous administration of a lethal dose of 
KCl. Maranon et al. ascribed the symptoms of Addison’s disease to defective 
regulation of water metabolism, due in turn to the high blood K, and Urechia 
et al. stated that the muscular debility of adrenal insufficiency might be due to K 
poisoning. 

The most striking symptoms encountered in cortico-adrenal insufficiency are 
anorexia, muscular weakness, low blood sugar, low blood Na, high N.P.N., 
degenerative changes in the proximal renal tubules, vascular disturbances 
involving stagnation of the peripheral circulation and anhydraemia. At death, 
the heart is invariably found in diastole, often with considerable dilation. 
Experiments performed by the present authors on normal and adrenalectomized 
cats [Zwemer & Truszkowski, 1936] have shown that all the symptoms enumer- 
ated may be reproduced in normal animals when the blood K level is maintained 
over comparable periods at the levels (30-40 mg./lOO ml.) found in adrenal 
insufficiency. In adrenal insufficiency the ability to dispose of injected K salts is 
diminished so that doses not significantly raising the blood K of normal animals 
are followed by a considerable, prolong^ and often fatal rise. 

Sttmhabt. 

1 . A method for the determination of K in 0-2 ml. of blood has been described, 
and certain errors present in the ordinarily used methods pointed out. 

2. The normal values found (19 cats) were: plasma 19’3, serum 20*2 and 
whole Wood 21'4 tag. K/lOO ml. 

3. The rraults of analyses performed on 18 Wlaterally adrenaleotonuzed cats, 
at frequent intervals following the operation, are givmi; the values for blood K 
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vary within wide limits (ll->46 mg./lOO ml.) for different animals at different 
times after the oi)eration. The most consistent effect is that of a rapid rise to a 
maximum value on the third or fourth day. 

4. A method for determining K in muscle i.s described : an average of 0-415 % 
wet weight, or 1-900% dry weight has been found for skeletal muscle of animals 
in the terminal stage of adrenal insufficiency, and of 275 mg./lOO g. and 
1-277/100 g. for mj^ocardium. The values for wet weight are lower, and for dry 
weight higher, than for normal cats. 

5. The significance of these findings is discussed, and it is suggested that the 
syndrome of cortico-adrenal insufficiency is intimately associated with a 
disturbance in K metabolism. 

The authors are indebted to the Department of Biochemistry, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, for the loan of apparatus used in the present research. 
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CXCIIL THE COMPOSITION OF FORAGE CROPS. 

1. RYE GRASS. (WESTERN WOLTHS.) 

By AETHUR GEOFFREY NORMAN. 

From the Biochemistry Section, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts, 

(Received 29 June 1936,) 

Many papers dealing with the composition and digestibility of forage crops art^ 
to be found in the literature, but the analyses are usually restricted to those 
few groups included in the conventional methods of agricultural analysis. These 
rarely extend beyond the determination of ash, or mineral constituents, crude 
protein, crude fibre and ether-soluble material. The sum of these analyses is far 
below 100 % in the case of grasses, and the difference from 100, often 40-60 % , is 
expressed vaguely as “N-free extractives” or “soluble carbohydrates”. In the 
belief that more information should be obtained about the carbohydrate con- 
stituents of forage crops in general, and this ill-defined fraction in particular, 
detailed analyses have been undertaken using methods which have been de- 
veloped in the past few years. Not only is it desirable to obtain further know- 
ledge as to the final composition of agricultural materials used as feeding stuffs, 
but also to be able to follow the changes which take place during development, 
maturation, drying and storage. This paper records a preliminary study of the 
development of rye grass and its conversion into hay. 

Sampling, 

The samples were taken from Pastures Field, Rothamsted, in April, May and 
June 1935, the seed having been sown under oats the previous season. The 
selected area, 21 yd. sq., was divided into small plots each 1| yd. sq. Sampling 
was effected by cutting with shears an area of 1 sq. yd. within the small plot, 
this being conveniently determined by the use of a wooden frame of that size. 
The rejection of margins permitted passage between the areas to be sampled 
and obviated the necessity of avoiding plots adjacent to one previously sampled 
on account of possible edge effects. At each time of sampling eight plots, selected 
at random in the usual way, were cut. The grass from these plots was bulked, 
again at random, into two samples (A and B), each containing the yield from 
four plots. In this way an estimate of error due to variation in composition is 
possible and, since all determinations were subsequently made in duplicate on 
these A and B samples, an estimate of analy1;ical error has also been obtained. 
The number of plots cut at each time pf sampling is adequate since the purpose 
of these investigations is a study of composition and not of yield or rate of 
growth. Many more plots would have to be sampled to obtain reliable figures 
for the latter. 

Treatment of samphs, 

Tlie grass when cut was bulked into A and B samples and removed to the 
laboratory. By hand-picking, all weeds and stubble were separated, and the 
sample placed in an oven at 100® for a short period to inactivate enzymes. 
Drying was then effected in a drying room at a moderate temperature. After 
chaffing the samples wew ground in a high speed mjll to pass fiO-mesh. 

( 1354 ) 
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Other informcUion, 

The weather e<jnclition» of early Hummer of 1935 were exceptional, the rainfall in the latter part 
of May and in June being much above average and the sunHhinc deficient. Between 26 April, when 
the first samples were taken, and 21 Junc^, when the last were cut, the rainfall totalled 4*9 in. 
The sunshine in June, up to the 2l8t, was 92*8 hours, the av'erage for the period being 143*4 hours. 
As a result the grass when mature was grt^ener an<l more sttunmy than is usually the case. 

The whole area was mown on 22 June and the grass left for hay in the usual way, being turned 
once. A severe thuiKlerstorm (0*28 in.) soaked it when partly dry. When dry, a large random 
sample was taken (28 June) so that information might be obtained as to the changes normalh 
occurring in the process of hay making. 

Analytical meihoda. 

The following analyses were carried out on the air-dried material: 

1. Ash\m an electric muffle furnace. 

2. Crvde protein '. N by Kjoldahl x 6*25. 

3. Cold VMter ‘Soluble fraction: 24 hours at room temperature, nitrogen being 
determined in the residue. 

4. Crude fibre : official method. 

5. Total pecAin (exprt^ssed as calcium peetate Weld). 

6. Cellulose : Norman & Jenkins [1933]. 

7. Total furfuraldeJiyde yield: by distillation with 12% HCl and precipita- 
tion as tlie phloroglncide. 

8. Furfuraldehyde from cellulose. 

9. Lignin after hydrolysis: Norman k Jenkins [1934, 1], the material being 
pretreated with alcohol-lxmzene, 

10. Ethcr-soluble fraction : by extraction in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

Results. 

Some information about the rate of growth of the grass may be obtained from 
the dry weights of the samples (Table 1), each representing the yield from 4 sq. yd. 

Table 1. Yield of rye grass from 4 plots each of 1 sq. yd. 

Nainph* 


1 

April 26 

A 

97*6 


B 

m2*s 

2 

May JO 

A 

201*2 


B 

2(»6*4 

3 

May 24 

A 

323*r> 


B 

21MM) 

4 

June 7 

A 

494*4 



B 

381 -S 

5 

June 21 

A 

786*5 



B 

605*3 


Non-stnictural constituenAa. 

Figures relating to the non-structural constituents are given in Table II 
and call for no special comment except in the case of the water-soluble fraction, 
which was very high in the younger samples. More than half of the material of 
the first three samples was extracted by cold water and of this the protein 
accounted for only a small part. Hot water was no more effective and indeed 
removed rather less protein, no doubt owing to coagulation. The nature of the 
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Table II. Some, nxm-stmcturcd constituents of rye grass. 


AU analyses expressed as % on oven-dried samples. 

Each figure is the mean of 4 analyses — duplicate determinations on 2 independent composite 


samples. 




Protein 


Protein 





Cold 

in cold 

Hot 

in hot 




Cnide 

water- 

water 

water- 

water 

Ether 

Sample period 

Ash 

protein 

soluble 

extract 

soluble 

extract 

extract 

1 

9-52 

1011 

53*92 

3*17 

52*43 

3*01 

3*46 

2 

911 

8-56 

52*28 

2*90 

53*02 

2*39 

3*42 

3 

7*84 

121 

54*16 

2*23 

55*46 

2*29 

6*34 

4 

7-66 

7*15 

46*21 

2*45 

47*76 

2*64 

4*12 

5 

7-50 

4*72 

37*21 

0*89 

38*27 

0*89 

4*84 

Hay 

7-58 

5*46 

32*07 

2*65 

31*29 

2*12 

2*62 

*s.B. ± (sampling error) 

0-30 

0*09 

0*55 

0*12 

0*63 

0*22 

0*15 

s.E. ± (analytical error) 

0*19 

0*09 

0*36 

0*10 

0*30 

0*08 

0*44 

Analytical error % ± 

2-3 

1*2 

0*8 

4*2 

0*6 

3*8 

10*6 


* 8.E. = Standard error. Sampling error includes analytical error. 

Since each figure in the table is the mean of 4 analyses* the sampling and analytical errors per 
sample are obtained by doubling the errors given. 


non-nitrogenous water-soluble fraction will be dealt with later. The increase in 
crude protein content on drying for hay was of course due to carbohydrate 
losses, and the apparent increase in crude protein passing into solution in cold 
and hot water in the same sample to some protein degradation resulting in the 
production of soluble products. This will be discussed later. 

Structural constituents. 

Analyses of some structural constituents are given in Table III. With 
increasing age the cellulose content rose rapidly, particularly in the samples 4 
and 6. For comparison, crude fibre determinations were made by the official 
method. The deficiencies of the crude fibre figure have been dealt with in detail 

Table III. Some structural constituents of rye grass. 

All analyses expressed as % on oven-dried samples. 

Each figure (except N in lignin) is the mean of 4 analyses — duplicate determinations on 2 
independent composite samples. 

Fur- Fur- 

furalde- Total furalde- 




hyde 

from 

Xylan 

in 

fur- 

furalde- 

hyde 

from 


N 


Cal- 


CeUu- 

cellu- 

cellu- 

hyde 

poly- 

Lig- 

in 

Crude 

cium 

Sample period 

lose 

lose 

lose 

yield 

uronides 

nin 

lignin 

fibre 

pectate 

1 

20*89 

2*63 

4*11 

7*29 

4*66 

4*63 

0*29 

18*76 

0*91 

2 

20*45 

2*75 

4*30 

gii 

4*98 

4*37 

0*28 

18*17 

0*41 

3 

23*15 

3*99 

6*19 

in 

3*78 

5*08 

0*27 

17*08 

0*52 

4 

29*69 

5*44 

8*45 

9*85 

4*41 

6*30 

0*27 

21*54 

0*60 

5 

36*30 

7*09 

11*02 

11*31 

4*22 

8*48 

0*28 

26*34 

0-42 

Hay 

40*85 

7*61 

11*80 

13*15 

5*54 

9*32 

0*28 

31-60 

0*19 

s.B. ± (sampling 
error) 

0*31 

0*14 

0*21 

0*16 

0*24 

0*17 

e 

0-42 

0*05 

s.E. i (analytical 
eiTor) 

0*21 

0*09 

0*14 

0*22 

* 

0*07 

« 

0*33 

0-04 

Analytical error % db 0-76 

1*92 

1*79 

2*4 

5*3 

0*90 


1-54 

7#5 


* Not determined. 
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elsewhere [Norman, 1935, 1] but it is sufficiently apparent from the rye grass 
samples that the cellulosic structure of the plant is underestimated in an 
irregular manner in the fibre determination. Whereas in sample 1 the crude fibre 
figure accounts for about 90% of the cellulose, in samples 4 and 5 only 72% is 
estimated. A contributory factor in this is the increase of xylan in the cellulose 
with increasing age. This change is more obvious if the xylan be expressed as a 
percentage of the cellulose containing it (Table IV). 

Table IV. Xylan canimt of i^ye grass at different ages. Expressed 

of ^ cellulose, 

Sample Xylan 

1 19-7 

2 210 

3 26-7 

4 28-5 

.5 .30-4 

Similar, but not entirely regular, increases in the content of xylan associated 
with the e4?Ihilose have bt*en found in the barley plant by Norman [1933] and by 
Phillips & Goss [1935]. It is not easy to see why there should be this change in 
the nature of the cellulosic framework of the plant with increasing age. The 
glucose and xylose units forming the cellulose and xylan are presumably laid 
down together by the same mechanism, the balance altering in favour of the 
pentose as the plant l)eeomes more mature. The pentose metabolism of plants is 
little understo<^ as yet and provides a numl)er of such problems. It has pre- 
viously been pointed out that a calculation of total pentosans from the furfur- 
aldehyde yield of the whole material is misleading because of the changing 
proportion of xylan in association in the cellulose [Norman, 1933] and this fact 
is again evident from the rye grass results. The total furfuraldehyde 3 ^ield 
increased with age, but whilst in the youngest material 26% of the total was 
derived from the xylan in the cellulose, the amount from this source increased to 
62% in the mature material. The nature of these changes may be seen from 
Fig. 1. Since the direct determination of hemicelluloses is unsatisfactory, the 
furfuraldehyde not from cellulose is taken as a measure of this group of encrusting 
polyuronides. No correction has been made for the furfuraldehyde derived from 
pectin, since the pectin content was quite low throughout. The proportion of 
encrusting polyuronides apparently remained much the same over the whole 
period of growth. Information as to the actual amount is not given by these 
analyses. However, the furfuraldehyde 5 deld 8 of hemicellulose preparations that 
have been obtained indicated that the factor for conversion of furfuraldehyde 
from this source to polyuronide is a little over 2. 

Since the ripening of grass is always said to be accompanied by lignification, 
md since the extent of lignification considerably affects digestibility, the lignin 
contents of these samples are of especial interest. The determination of lignin 
has been a matter of much research lately, and whilst some of the disturbmg 
factors have been recognized, it cannot be said that a method of general appli- 
cability has been evolved. In the presence of protein, errors are introduced by 
the linkage of protein fission products with the lignin [Norman & Jenkins, 1934, 
2]. Some workers have corrected for this disturbance by determining the N 
present in the lignin product, calculating this as protein and subtracting. Such 
a correction is not justified, and until such time as a method which shall be 
free from protein interference is devised, it is preferable simply to record the N 
found in the lignin. The pxetreatment advocat^ by Norman & Jenkins [1934, 1] 
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for reducing the errors due to the presence of pentose groups does at the same 
time considerably reduce the protein disturbance. The lignin figures given in 
Table III were obtained on materials which had been given this pretreatment 
following extraction with alcohol-benzene, as iisually advocated for woods. The 
apparent lignin residue contamed over 6 % N on an ash-fi’ee basis in the case of 
the youngest sample. It was curious however that the actual amounts of N 
retained by the lignin were almost identical in each case although the actual yield 
of apparent lignin increased progressively with age, the final sample containing 



Fig. 1. Distribution of furfuraldehyde yield from rye grass samples. 

nearly double that of the youngest. The error due to protein may therefore be 
taken to be more or less constant in this series and the increase in lignin content 
to be from about 3 % in the youngest sample to about 7 % in the most mature. 
The imi>ortance of the alcohol-benzene extraction for the removal of fatty and 
waxy compounds in the case of such green materials was made evident when 
lignin determinations were carried out on the ether-extracted residues, an acid 
pretreatment being given in both cases. For comparison, the determination was 
also made without a solvent extraction (Table V). 

Table V. Effect of aolverU extraction on lignin determinations. 

All results expressed on 100 g. oren-dry material. 


Alcohol-benzene • Ether No solvent 

extraction extraction extraction 


Rye 

Apparent 

lignin 

NMn 

lignin 

^ 

^ 

t 

Apparent 

lignin 

N in 
lignin 

grass 

sample 

Apparent 

lignin 

N in 
lignin 

1 

4*63 

0*29 


« 

6*68 

0*26 

2 

4*37 

0*28 

6*27 

0*33 

6*37 

0*21 

3 

dOS 

0*26 

6*99 

0*31 

6*72 

0*21 

4 

6*30 

0*27 

6*79 

0*32 

7*14 

0*20 

5 

8*4S 

0*28 

9*21 

0*28 

9*73 

0*19 

Hay 

0*31 

0*28 

11*15 

0*32 

10*64 

0*20 


* Not determined. 
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It is evident that a further examination of the effect of solvent extraction on 
the determination of lignin in green plant materials is called for. Although 
treatment with alcohol-benzene resulted in the lowest yield of lignin residue, the 
nitrogen in the lignin was actually increased by extraction with either ether or 
alcohol-benzene. The differences between ether-extrac*tc‘d and alcohol-benzene- 
extracted samples are greater than could accounted for by the higher N 
content of the lignin from the fonner. 

Water-aolvhh constitueTUs. 

The astonishingly high content of material soluble in cold water in these 
samples led to an investigation of the nature of the substances removed. The 
major constituent of the extract appears to be a fructose anhydride or laevan. 
The presence of such fructose polysaccharides in members of the Gramineae has 
been reportt'd at various times, and recently Challinor ei, aL [1934] have studied 
the laevan from rough-stalked meadow grass. The yield of pure laevan obtained 
by them was less than 1 % of the dry weight of the grass taken. Buston [1934], 
in the course of an investigation on the pol>aironides of grasses, determined the 
amount of redticing sugar in the aqueous extract of young grass samples before 
and aft€*r hydrolysis with 1 % H 2 SO 4 for 40 min. The increase's on hydrolysis, by 
n<) means all necessarily due to fructose, suggest that the fructosan content of 
the samples investigated by him was low, except perhaps in Crested dog’s tail 
(C'yiwsurua crisfatva). l^eparatioiis of fructosan have also been obtained from 
rye (Kizel & Kretovitsch. 1934] and from barley [Archbold & Barter, 1935]. 

The accurate determinations of the fruftosan in the rye grass samples pre- 
Hi'iited difficulties which have not l>een entirely overcome. It was first deter- 
mined that an a(|ueou 8 extract could he hydrolysed readily by low concentrations 
of acid and that U‘5 ^0 oxalic acid gave no increase in fructose after heating for 
3(1-45 min. Even at such a dilution, hydrolysis was extremely rapid in the first 
15 min. Jk'terminations were carried out first on cold aqueous extracts of th«* 
saiuph's, the extraction being made for 24 hours. This was found to give an 
incomplett' extraction of fructosan and accordingly a second treatment for 
the same time was given. After clearing with a small amount of basic lead 
ac'etate and de-leading with sodium phosphate, the total reducing value was 
determined by the Shaffer-Somogyi [1933] micro-method, and the aldoses In* 
hypoiodite oxidation for 2 hours in a rc'frigerator. Similar determinations were 
made after h\'drolysing the extract by lioiling with U-5 % oxalic acid in a water- bath 
for 1 hour, conditions which were found to result in the complete hydrolysis of the 
fructosan. The results are given in Table VI, the figures obtained by the copper 
method being calculated as fructose and those by the iodine method as glucose. 

Table VI. Carbohydrate in aqiieom extracts of rye grass samples. 

Renultfi calculated on the Iwisid of 100 g. oven-dry grass. 

First extraction Second extrac'tion 



Total 

Total 

Apparent 

Apfiarent 

glucose 

after 

Total 

Total 

Apparent Apparent 


sugar 

before^ 

sugar 

after 

glucose 

before 

sugar 

before 

sugar 

after 

glucose 

before 

glucose 

after 

Sample 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

hydrol. 

1 

3dU 

27*47 

9*66 

9*96 

0*06 

0*98 

056 

070 

2 

7-00 

30*88 

8*12 

9*18 

0*11 

0*77 

0*07 

Trace 

3 

637 

36*16 

9*20 

10*49 

0*05 

1*16 

0*50 

0*56 

4 

4*28 

26*66 

7*97 

8*50 

0*11 

1*06 

0*47 

0*42 

5 

6-54 

21*77 

7*02 

6*69 

0*12 

1*09 

0*47 

0*47 

Hay 

6*60 

16*68 

7*83 

7*83 

0*07 

0*34 

0*60 

0*25 
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Two important facts are at once apparent. First, the increase in reducing 
sugar produced by hydrolysis is due almost solely to the liberation of fructose, 
since the apparent glucose figures show little difference after hydrolysis. Second, 
the extract must contain oxidizable material unaffected by the copper reagent, 
but easily oxidized by hypoiodite, because the total reducing value by the copper 
reagent is far lower than the apparent glucose content by hypoiodite oxidation. 
This is, of course, a common observation with plant extracts and makes it 
impossible to get true figures for fructose and fnictosan contents by this method. 
Hot water extraction for 1 hour gave figures for total reducing sugar very similar 
to the sum of the cold extracts with the difference that the amounts of apparent 
glucose after hydrolysis determined by hypoiodite oxidation were a little higher. 
Direct hydrolysis of the fructosan in the grass was effected by heating for 30 min. 
with 5% oxalic acid in a water-bath. As far as could be judged, the results 
obtained indicate that hot aqueous extraction or repeated cold aqueous ex- 
traction does result in complete removal of the fructosan. To avoid difficulty 
due to the presence of aldose sugars and non-sugar reducing substances, deter- 
minations were carried out by the copper reagent on extracts which were first 
oxidized by hypoiodite, the excess iodine being removed with sulphite. The 
procedure adopted was similar to that recently described by Van der Plank [1936]. 
The grass samples, finely powdered, were extracted for 30 min. in a boiling water- 
bath, and a portion of the extract, after clarification, hydrolysed by boilhig with 
2% oxalic acid for 30 min. 

5 ml. portions of the unhydrolysed and hydrolysed extracts were treated with 
2 ml. N/10 iodine (containing 34 g. KI per litre) and 1 ml. iV/4 NaOH and kept 
in a refrigerator just above freezing point for 2 hours. After acidification with 
1 ml. N/3 H 2 SO 4 the excess iodine was removed by titrating with dilute sulphite. 
The reducing value of this solution was then determined in the usual way with 
the Shaffer-Somogyi reagent. As a result of the pretreatment with hypoiodite, 
considerable quantities of iodide are present which appreciably affect the 
apparent reducing value of fructose. The values for the fructose content must 
therefore be taken from a curve specially determined for the quantity of iodide 
that is present. Unless this be done the error introduced is over 10 %. The 
results obtained are given in Table VII. The fructose or fructosan present passed 

Table VII. Fructosan in rye grass samples. 


Results calculated on the basis of 100 g. oven -dry grass. 


Sample 

Before hydrolysis 
as fructose 

After hydrolysis 
as fructose 

Fructosan as 
fructose 

1 

100 

28*21 

27*15 

2 

3-00 

20*02 

23*02 

3 

310 

37*58 

34*43 

4 

3-00 

25*33 

22*04 

5 

3*73 

. 18*87 

15*14 

Hay 

5-23 

« 14*19 

8*90 


through a sharp peak and then rapidly declined as maturity approadied. A 
further considerable fall took place in the process of hay makhog. The intervals 
at which the samples were taken were not sufficiently short to provide a full 
picture of the changes in the fructosan content. It is however quite evident 
that this polysaccharide must be the chief carbohydrate reserve of rye grass, and, 
because of the hi^ availability of fructose, must be also of great nutritional 
im^rtance. The method of drying adopted was such that some slight hydi^^sis 
of fructosan to fructose might take place. A more detailed investigaticm of the 
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distribution of this polysaccharide is in progress. Young wheat plants have also 
been found to contain fructosan, the amount decreasing rapidly as the ears form 
(unpublished). 

Hydrolysis of rye grass frustosan, 

A crude preparation of fructosan was obtained from an aqueous extract of 
young dried rye grass (collected 17 May). Proteins were removed with basic 
lead acetate and lead with phosphate. After concentration to a small volume 
in vacuo, inorganic salts were precipitated by the addition of alcohol to 
give a concentration of 47 % . After further concentration, the solution was 
poured into a large excess of absolute alcohol giving a creamy white precipitate, 
which was immediately filtered off. Purification of the precipitate was attempted 
by several means, including the baryta fractionation described by Archbold & 
Barter [1935], but no method was very succ$essful. The crude precipitate had a 
specific rotation [a]y,— 40° approximately and very slight reducing propi^rties. 
After hydrolysis for 15 min. with 0*5 % oxalic acid the sugar produced amounted 
to 87 % on an ash-free basis, 84*4 % being fructose. This polysaccharide was very 
susceptible to hydrolysis and yields of sugar of a similar magnitude were 
obtained on heating for 30 min. with 0*05% oxalic acid; using 0*025% oxalic 
acid the sugar produced did not exceed 58% . Slight hydrolysis was effected on pro- 
longed boiling with water, 19*0% sugar being obtained after 1 hour and 20*8% 
after 3j hours. 

The changes occurring during hay making, 

Xo direct determinations of the total losses occurring during hay making 
were made, as the whole area was cut. »Sorae indication of the magnitude of 
these losses may, however, be obtained by comparing in the mature sample 
and the hay the percentage contents of constituents such as cellulose and lignin 
which would be unlikely to be reduced by the treatment. Such a comparison 
that the losses were in the neighbourhood of 10% . Of this more than 
half was friietosan, presumably as a result of respiration, or enzymic conversion 
of the polysaccharide into fructose which would be liable to be washed out by 
rain. As evidence of the breakdown it is significant that the hay contained the 
highest percentage of free fructose. Some losses of ash and ether-soluble material 
also occurred. There does not appear to have been any loss in the nitrogenous 
constituents as judged by the total N figures, but extensive changes must have 
taken place because the cold water-soluble N increased from approximately 
20 to 60% of the total. The xylan in the cellulose was slightly reduced, with a 
concurrent increase in furfuraldehyde from the polyuronides. The pectin content, 
though low in the mature grass, fell sharply. 

Discussion. 

The system of analysis described in this paper though not complete 
accounts far more satisfactorily for the various constituents of grass than con- 
ventional methods. It is imperfect in that a reliable method for the deter- 
mination of the polyuronide hemicelluloses has not been found. Buston [1934] 
attempted this determination by direct preparation and found the apparent 
hemioeUulose content of various grasses by this method to be 16-20%. His 
procedure is, however, very laborious and is open to certain criticisms [Norman, 
1935, 2], the chief perhaps being that any alkaline extraction also removes 
oellulosan from the cellulose, with the result that the product does not only 
consist of encrusting polyuronides. An attempt to avoid this difficulty will be 
described elsewhere. 
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In the case of sample 5, only 43*4% of the grass is accounted for by 
the conventional methods, leaving 56*6% to be described as soluble “carbo- 
hydrates'*. Excluding any estimate of the hemicelluloses, the analyses given in 
this paper on the same sample total to over 80 % . Tte presence of a considerable 
amount of soluble carbohy^ates in the form of fructosan is now established and 
the role of this in nutrition will have to be examined. Presumably it is readily 
utilized by the animal, though the action of digestive enzymes on this poly- 
saccharide has not been studied. Archbold & Barter [1935] found that their 
fructosan preparations were but slowly attacked by invertase. The position of 
fructosan in the metabolism of the plant can as yet be only a matter of specu- 
lation. In the young plant fructosan is produced more rapidly than cellulose, 
but later cellulose production predominates. This is shown in Table VIII in 

Table VIII. Amounts of various constituents as percentages of that 
present in final sample (5). 

Dry ('rude 


Sample 

matter 

Fructosan 

Cellulose 

Lignin 

protein 

1 

14-4 

22 

8 

8 

31 

2 

29-4 

41 

17 

15 

54 

3 

441 

87 

28 

26 

69 

4 

630 

84 

52 

48 

96 


which the chief constituents in each sample are expressed approximately as 
percentages of that present in the final sample, the increases in yield being 
taken from the means of the figures in Table I. 

Some of the advantages that have been ascribed to the higher protein 
content and greater digestibility of the cellulose of young grass may in fact be 
due to its much higher content of fructosan, if other species of grass are at all 
similar to rye grass. 

Summary. 

1. Samples of rye grass cut at fortnightly intervals have been analysed, 
particular attention being given to the structural constituents. 

2. The contents of cellulose and lignin increased rapidly as maturity 
approached. The percentage of xylan in the cellulose also increased with age. 
ITie polyuronide hemicelluloses, as judged by furfuraldehyde jdeld did not 
exhibit any regular increase and were lower in the mature grass than in the 
young grass. 

3. A water-soluble fructosan, or laevan, was found in considerable amounts in 
the younger samples, reaching at one stage over 37 % expressed as fructose. The 
percentage content of thw polysaccharide fell rapidly on maturity. 

4. Losses in hay making were of the order of 10 % , mostly accounted for by 
loss of fructosan. 
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The effects of the alkaloid colchicine as a mitotic poison were first described by 
Lits [19341 and Dustin [1934], and the nature of its action has bc*en further 
studied recently by Ludford [1936]. Amoroso [1935J has reported experiments 
on the inhibition of tumour growth in mice and a dog by injection of colchicine, 
although uniform results have not been obtained by subsequent workers. In 
common with a number of apparently unrelated substances, notably the cacody- 
lates, it has lieen shown (Lits, Dustin, Ludford) to arrest cell division during 
metaphase and to maintain cells thus affected in this phase of mitosis for 
several hours following a<lmini8tration ; this occurs both in tissues in vivo and in 
explanted tissue. It is, of course, most readily seen in tissues in which the 
mitosis rate is normally high, notably in the glands of the intestine, and it occurs 
as well in malignant tumours and in explants from them. It has been possible 
to show [Brues, 1936] in the case of the regenerating rat liver (in which the 
normal rate of <*ell division is known with reasonable accuracy) that under 
suitable conditions the number of mitoses seen in arrested metaphase after 
administration of colchicine over a given length of time is equal to the number 
of mitoses which would normally have occurred and gone on to completion during 
that time. The present study has been made in an attempt to determine the 
effects on mitosis of various compounds derived from colchicine, to assess the 
importance of the various molecular groupings of colchicine and to determine 
whether similar mitotic effects may be shown with colchicine derivatives which 
are devoid of the high toxicity of the parent alkaloid. 

It has been essential to select as a test-object a tissue with a fairly high 
normal rate of mitosis in which the abnormal arrested metaphase can be un- 
equivocally distinguished from the normal metaphase. Experimcmtal tumours 
fulfil the first of these criteria, but owing to the frequency of abnormal mitotic 
figures it is often impossible to say whether a given mitosis show's the toxic 
effects of a mitotic poison or not. Moreover, wt; have observed in tumours that 
many cells in apparently normal later stages of division are seen after effective 
doses of the drug have bwn given and, at least in the case of certain transplanted 
sarcomata (probably owing to inadequate blood supply), the effect may be 
confined to the borders of the tumour and in some sections missed altogether. 

The most satisfactory tissue for our purpose has been liver in the process of 
restoration following subtotol hepatectomy. In the case of the rat, the average 
mitosis rate during the period of rapid regeneration is nearly as great as that in 
most experimental tumours; and histological study is facilitated by the huge 
size of the hepatic oeUs and by the highly characteristic distribution of the 
chromosomes under Hie influence of a mitotic poison. In the normal hepatic 

* Motriey Travelling FeUow of Harvard Univenity. 
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cell mitosis the chromosomes form a very compact group shortly after the dis- 
appearance of the nuclear membrane during prophase and remain so throughout 
the division: except in prophase it is impossible to distinguish and count the 
individual chromosomes (PL III, fig. 1). On the other hand, after parenteral ad- 
ministration of a suitable dose of colchicine, it can be seen that the chromosomes 
scatter widely throughout the cell shortly after disappearance of the nuclear 
membrane, as if they rejielled one another, and it is often possible to count them 
(PL III, figs. 2 and 3). In addition, the cell in this arrested stage has the rounded 
border characteristic of a cell in mitosis and in most cases the cytoplasm stains 
much more lightly with eosin. Since we have never seen (except under the 
influence of a very small dosage) these abnormal figures in the same section with 
normal metaphases and later stages of mitosis, it is easily possible to distinguish 
the abnormal picture from the normal one. An appropriate dose of sodium 
cacodylate gives essentially the same picture in this organ. 

Techniqm, 

Using the customary aseptic precautions partial hepatectomies have been 
performed on a series of rats weighing 100-200 g. by a method described pre- 
viously [Higgins & Anderson, 1931]. According to this method, the main and 
lateral lobes are removed, leaving approximately 30% of the liver intact. This 
remnant has been shown [Brues et ah 1936] to begin increasing in size at once, 
whilst mitoses begin to appear in large numbers after 24 hours. We have therefore 
administered the substances to be tested 24-30 hours post-operatively, when 
mitosis is usually at its height. The animals were then killed for microscopic 
examination of tissues after a further interval of 6-18 hours. The drugs were 
given subcutaneously. Intraperitoneal administration seemed unwise sinc^e often 
a little ascites is seen at the time of autopsy. Microscopic examination was made 
on tissue fixed in 10% formalin, sectioned in paraffin and stained with iron 
haematoxylin and eosin, or for purposes of rapid results on tissue smears 
stained with Leishman’s stain, differentiated rapidly in 95 % alcohol and mounted 
in balsam. 

Upon administration of colchicine in aqueous solution subcutaneously, the 
greatest numbers of arrested mitoses were seen with a dosage of 0*l-0*2 mg. jier 
100 g. body weight. With doses of 0’02-0*05 mg. partial effects were seen in 
which the numbers of arrested mitoses were smaller, whilst many figures were seen 
in which some of the chromosomes had scattered, while the rest remained in a 
group. When large doses (0-5-10 mg.) were given, fewer figures were seen than 
with the smaller optimum amounts. In the case of these large doses, which usually 
are lethal if the experiment is prolonged to 24 hours, it was found that the num ber 
of abnormal figures seen in animals receiving the injections less than 24 hours 
after operation was much smaller (0-0-2%) than in animals injected more 
than 24 hours after operation (1-3 %). Since these percentages are quite similar 
to the percentages of mitoses seen in the normally regenerating liver before and 
after the 24-hour interval, it seems likely that large doses of cdchioine prevent 
cells from entering mitosis, so that the abnormal figures seen represent the 
cells which were already in mitosis at the time of admi^tration. Tlds may also 
be the case in a certain few rats receiving doses of 0*1 and 0-2 mg. in which 
only a few abnormal mitoses could be found. In no case receiving an effective 
dose (0-1 mg. or more) of colchicine more than 24 hours after operation did we 
fail to find some abnormal figures. 

Since the percentage of abnormal mitoses seen is therefore not vrihoUy 
dependent upon dosage, we have for purposes of assay tried to determine a 




Fig. 2. Abnormal mitoses in reg(Mierating liver 2 (lays Fig. Jl. Low-power view of the liver shown in 
after operation and 8 J hours aft(*r eolehicine treat- Fig. 2 showing large numbers of arrested mitoses, 

raent (0*1 mg. subcutaneously). One abnormal tiguie x 95. 

is indicated by an arrow, x 60(1. 
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“minimum dosage” which gives partial abnormalities of mitosis, above which 
the typical picture of wholly scattered chromosomes is seen and below which 
mitoses appear normal. All dosages are expressed in mg. of substance per 100 g. 


body weight. 


Results. 


Colchicine has as its nucleus a partially hydrogenated phenanthrene ring, 
and Windaus [1924] has pro}X)sed the following structure for it, the only features 
which he regards as uncertain being the positions of the two substituents in 



The colchicine employed in these experiments was obtained from the Hoffman 
La Roche laboratories. Since this 8ubstanc‘e contains about chloroform 
of crystallization, a few rats were injected with amorphous colchicine, which 
contains no chloroform, with entirely similar results as far as the c\ix)logical 
picture was concerned. 

Colchicine was dissolved in 0-9% saline solution before administration. 
When large quantities were used, it was first dissolved in a minimum amount of 
alcohol, in order to facilitate* solution in water. In order to control the use of 
alcohol in the administration of this and other substances, comparable amounts 
of alcohol alone have been injected into animals during hepatic regimerations, 
without any resulting abnormalities of mitosis being detectable. 

A small series of rats were given subcutaneous injections of colchicine sus- 
pended in sesame oil, in the hope of retarding the absorption. If there is any real 
difference in the action of the oil solution, it appears to increase the mitotically 
effective dose and to decrease the minimum toxic dose, as appears in Table I. 

Cokhiceine [Zeisol, 1886], in which the ^CHOCHj group of colchicine has 
been hydrolysed to =CHOH, was employed in saline solution. It is interesting 
that the minimum lethal dose of colchiceine (3 mg.) often kills within 2 hours of 
the time of administration, whilst the much more toxic substance colchicine, 
even in a dosage of 10 mg., does not kill before 8 hours after administration. 

Colchicine saiicylate, which is a simple molecular compound of colchicine 
with salicylic acid, and is in common medicinal use, appears similar to colchicine 
in its action and dosage, as might be expected. 

Ociahydrocokhicine [Windaus, 1924], which is obtained by catalytic hydro- 
genation of colchicine, is a derivative of <w-octahydrophenanthrene in which the 
methoxymethylene group and the carbonyl group are both reduced. The specimen 
was prepared by Dr E. i^yland and used in saline solution. 

Dimeihyl- and trimethyl-colchicinic acids [Zeisel, 1888] are products of 
hydrolysis which contain a free amino-group in ring II and a free hydroxy- 
methylene group in ring III. In trimethylcolchicinic acid the three methoxyl 
groups in ring I are preserved intact, but in dimethylcolchicinic acid one of 
these is hydrolysed to hydroxyl. These two compounds were used in saline 
solution, neutralized with N/IO NaOH. It will be seen that these derivatives 
alone have been ineffective in any sublethal dosage. 
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Table I. 


Optimum 




Minimum 

dose 

Average 



effective 

(where 

lethal 


No. of 

dose 

determined) 

dose 

Substance 

animals 

mg./lOO g. 

mg./lOO g. 

mg./lOO g. 

Colchicine (aqueous) 

55 

002 

01 

0-5 

Colchicine in oil 

5 

01 

0*2 

0-2 

Colchicine salicylate 

5 

005 

01 

1-0 

Colchiceine 

6 

0*8 

30 

30 

Octahydrocolchicine 

3 

30 

100 

10-0 

N • Aeetylcolchinol 

6 

0*9 

30 

20-0 

iV"-AcetylcolchinoI methyl ether 

5 

80 

— 

120 

Colchinol methyl ether hydrochloride 

4 

6-0 

— 

200 

Corresponding carbinol* 

6 

7-5 

100 

t 

N 'Acetyliodocolchinol 

4 

10*0 

— 

20-0 

Diraethylcolchicinic acid 

5 

— 

- 

100 

Trimethylcolchicinic acid 

5 

— 

— 

20-0 


* This carbinol, which will be described elsewhere (Cohen & Cook), was obtained by the action 
of nitrous acid on colchinol methyl ether. 

The '‘minimum effective dose*' is the smallest dose which gives obvious abnormalities of 
mitosis. The optimum dose” is the average amount which gives a maximum number of abnormal 
mitoses, i.e. which is effective in stopping mitosis in metapnase but which does not pivvent cells 
from entering mitosis. 

t The toxic dose of this substance is probably higher than 20 mg., but there was not sufficient 
material to determine this dosage. 

N-Ace^^Zco2c^t9toZ [Windaus, 1919]. This is a more profoundly modified col- 
chicine derivative, and on the basis of Windaus’s structure for colchicine would 
be represented by the formula: 



This was dissolved in a small amount of alcohol and made up by the addition 
of saline solution. The methyl ether [Windaus, 1919] of this compound, which 
was less soluble in both alcohol and water than the free phenol, was utilized in 
the same way. Colchinol methyl ether hydrochloride [Windaus, 1919] is the 
hydrochloride of the free base arising from hydrolytic removal of the acetyl 
group, and was dissolved in saline solution by neutralization with NjlO NaOH. 

The carbinol obtained by the action of nitrous acid on this base was dis- 
solved first in alcohol; with the addition of saline solution a fine colloidal 
suspension of the substance was obtained for injection. 

^-Acetyliodocolchinol, an intermediate in the preparation of N-acetylcol- 
chinol, in which ring III is as follows: ^ 



was injected in fine suspension. 
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Discussion. 

Although the colchicine molecule contains a variety of molecular groupings 
(e.g. methoxyl, methoxymethyleneketone, acetylamino) it cannot be said from 
the results of this investigation that any single group is essential for the 
mitotic inhibiting action of colchicine. The compounds examined include col- 
chicine derivatives in which the methoxymcthylene group has been first hydro- 
lysed to hydroxymethylene, then replaced bj^ iodine, and finally completely 
eliminated, the last two stages l)eing accompanied also by modification of the 
ketonic group (conversion into a phenolic hydroxyl group). Also, some of the 
compounds examined have had the acetylamiiio-group intact, others have had 
this group hydrolysed to the free amino-group, while in yet another case the 
amino-group is replaced by hydroxyl. All of these derivatives have shown 
activity. The inactivity of dimethyl- and trimethyl-colchinic acids is of interest. 
In the fonner case the suppression of activity might perhaps bt* attributed to 
dcinethylation of one of the thrc*e methoxyl groups in ring I, but trimethyl- 
colchicinic acid appears to bc‘ anomalous, for the only modifications in the 
colchicine molecule are (or) hydrolysis of the methoxymcthylene group to hydroxy- 
methylene and (b) hydrolysis of the acetylamino-group to the free amino- 
group, whereas it lias bt^en shown that neither of these changes is necessarily 
accompanied by loss of activity. Possibly the inactivation of trimethylcolchicinic 
acid is associated with the presence of the basic grouping and also the strongly 
acidic hydroxymethylene grouy» in the same molecule. The lack of si)ecificity 
suggested by these results apyx^ars to warrant the examination of synthetic com- 
pounds of analogous structure, and ex|)eriments on these lines are in progress. 

It will l)e seen that no substances are effective on mitosis in the small doses 
required in the ease of colchicine itself, and that the toxicity roughly follows 
the same relative dosage with different (X)mpounds, except in the case of the 
colchicinic acuis (which are ineffective on mitosis), and possibly in the case of 
the nitrogen-free carbinol, in which the lethal dose is as yet undetermined. 
However, the fact that the lethal effect of colchicine appears only after several 
hours, when the mitotic effect i.s beginning to wear off, suggests that the two 
effects may be dissociated, and this question requires further investigation. 

There is obviously a wide gap between the effective and lethal doses of col- 
chicine (and its salicylate) and those of the other substances. Some of the other 
differences of dosage may, however, depend ufxm variations in solubility and 
absorbability. 

Summary. 

A number of derivatives of colchicine have been investigated with regard to 
their effects as mitotic poisons. The test object was the regenerating rat liver, in 
which the arrested mitosis is conspicuous and is easily distinguislied from the 
normal mitosis. 

Colchicine, injected subcutaneously in aqueous or oily solutions, produces 
arrest in metaphase of a maximum number of mitoses only within certain limits 
of dosage. Larger doses appear to prevent cells from entering mitosis, whilst in 
smaller dosage partial effects are seen. 

Colchicine, octahydrooolcbicine, iyr-acetylcolchinol and four derivatives of 
the latter all produce similar effects to colchicine, but in considerably higher 
dosage. Dimethyl- and trimethyl-colohicinic acids have been ineffective in any 
sublethal or lethal dosage. 

We are indebted to the Medical Research Council for a maintenance grant to 
one of us (A. C.). 

Bioohem. 1036 xxx 
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CXCV. PHOSPHORYLATION IN LIVING YEAST. 
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{Received 1 July 1936.) 

Eitlkr & Adler [1935] recently descrilwd the preparation from yeast of a 
cell-free enzyme, “heterophosphatese” wliich catalyses the transference of 
phosphate from (muscle) adenosinetriphosphate to glucose or fructose with the 
formation of a hexosephosphate. Later Meyerhof [1935] showed that prepara- 
tions of hexokinase contain “heterophosphatese”. The natural inference from 
these experiments is that adenosinetriphosphate may act as a phosphate carrier 
in alceholic fermentations by living yeast, in a manner analogous to its role in 
muscle glycolysis [see Meyerhof & Kiessling, 1935]. This receives material 
support by tlie isolation of the triphosphate in crystalline form from th<‘ 
trichloroacetic acid extract of fresh yeast by Wagner- Jauregg [1936] w'ho con- 
cluded that it was identical with that of muscle. The amount obtained (60 mg. 
from ltK)g. yeast) contains approximately 2% of the total phosphorus of the 
yeast. 

It seemed possible that the amount of adenosinetriphosphate present in 
yeast might he increased during the fermentation of sugar by sjmthesis from 
adenylic acid, and this question was investigated, tfudging by the analysis of the 
sparingly soluble barium salts no increase in the triphosphate content was found 
if the yi'ast were extracted with trichloroacetic acid whilst fermenting sugar 
rapidly, but it w'as noticed that such extracts contained less orthophosphate 
than similar extracts from resting yeast. It is very generally inferred that 
alcoholic fermentation by living yeast involves esterification of orthophosphoric 
acid with carbohydrate, similar to that observed in cell-free fermentations, though 
there is no direct evidence in support of this view. The decrease in orthophosphate' 
has therefore been investigated more fuDy, and it has been established that at 
the onset of fermentation of sugar by living yeast the acid-soluble orthophos- 
phate rapidly decreases to a fairly constant level and rises again to the original 
level when the sugar is consumed. 

Whilst this work was in progress Lewutow [1936] showed that as a result of 
the fermentation of sugar both the (acid-soluble) ortho- and pyro-phosphate 
contents of living yeast were decreased and came to the conclusion that pyro- 
phosphate acts as a phosphate carrier in alcoholic fermentation in the same 
manner as adenosinetriphosphate in the glycolysis of animal cells. His experi- 
mental findings are open to criticism on several points. The routine deproteini- 
zation with trichloroacetic acid was preceded by 6 minutes’ l>oiling of the yeast 
suspension, which materially alters the phosphorus distribution (see Table IV). 
The value for pyrophosphate was calculated from the hydrolysis curve in N 
HCl at 100® according to the equation 

PyTO-P» P7 min. [Po min. + J (P umtn. — P? min.)] 

[Braunstein, 1931] which does not provide an accurate correction for the presence 
of other phosphoric esters. Finally the implication from the statement '' Dhter 
Zuokerzusatz, d.h. in g&render Hefe” that the yeast was still fermenting after 
6 hours’ incul^tion is correct only if sufficient sugar were present, which appears 

^ ( 1369 ) 88—2 
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doubtful, and no evidence was offered that the changes induced by the fermenta- 
tion were reversed by its cessation. His conclusion that during fermentation 
the orthophosphate decreases in amount has been fully confirmed in the present 
work, but no evidence was found to support the view that pyropliosphate acts 
as a phosphate carrier. 

Experimental. 

Phosphorylation in living yeast. 

The yeast was washed with water, filtered and pressed. 1 g. samples of 
pressed yeast were weighed into fermentation flasks, water or sugar solution 
(total volume 12 ml.) being added as desired; the flasks were placed in a thermo- 
stat at 30° and connected to a nitrometer for measurement of the COg evolved. 
The enzyme action was stopped by the addition of 3 ml. 25% trichloroacetic? 
acid. Phosphate estimations were carried out by Briggs’s method on ali(|Uot 
portions of the trichloroacetic acid filtrate, after appropriate treatment, to 
obtain values for . 

(а) total acid-soluble phosphate, after ashing with H2SO4 and H2O2' 

(б) orthophosphate, by direct estimation ; 

(c) ‘‘labile” phosphate by calculation from the hydrolysis curve in N 
HCl at 100° using Lohmann’s equation. 

“Labile ” P = A7iiiin.-omin.““ A 30 inln.- 7 mln.» 

which provides a more accurate correction for the presence of other phosphoric 
esters than that of Braunstein ; 

{d) organic phosphate, calculated as the difference bt*tween total j)ho8- 
phate and the sum qf the inorganic and labile phosphate values. 

Details of the experiments will be found in Tables I and II. It may be 
emphasized that no phosphate was added to the fermentation flasks. The varia- 
tion in the values in duplicate experiments due to the sampling of the yeast and 
the accuracy of the estimations was of the order, for orthophosphate, ±0’02 
and for total, labile and organic phosphate, ± 0-05 mg. P per g. yeast. 

The experiments recorded in Table I were carried out with brewery pressed 
yeast (mild ale) or with yeast grown four days in yeast extract in the laboratory 
from an inoculum of brewery yeast. These batches were nominally living yeast, 
but it was found that rather a large proportion (6~20 %) of the cells were stained 
after standard treatment with methylene blue (1 drop of 0*1 % methylene blue 
to 17 drops of yeast suspension containing 40,000 cells per mm.*). Whether or 
not such cells are to be considered dead in the sense that they will no longer 
reproduce, their capacity to be stained must reflect a significant difference in 
condition, whatever the immediate cause. The possibility and even probability 
thus arises that the fermentations induced by such cells may be as qualitatively 
different from that of unstainable cells as is the fermentation of yeast juice. So 
that for example an accumulation of hexosephosphate during CO2 production by 
a small proportion of the cells might be interpreted as a small but definite 
change in the phosphorus distribution in all the cells. Moreover, it was realized 
that a temperature above 26° is generally considered pathological for yeast, so 
that incubation at 30° might prepuce fallacious results even though the initial 
percentage of cells stainable with methylene blue was low. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Julian Baker, yeast was obtained from the 
brewery vats two days after pitching, at a stage of maximum growth and with a 
very low count (0~5%) of stainable cells. In order to eliminate from censidera- 
lion the small changes in phosphorus distribution which take place when yeast 
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Table I. Phosphorylation in living yeast at W. 




Total 

incu- 

bation 

time 

0/ 

>o 

cells 

Tyfie of 
fenneii- 

Acid-soluble phosphoms. 
mg. per g. yeast 

Total Ortho- Labile Organic 

V. 9. 

Treatment of yeast 

Brewery press yeast 1 day old. 

min. 

stained 

'tation 

P 

P 

P 

P 

1. 

+ 10 ml. H,0; notineubated 

0 

18 

— 

2-48 

0*71 

M8 

0*59 

2. 

+ 10 ml. 11,030 min. 

30 

— 

NF 

2-59 

0*90 

1*15 

0*54 

3. 

+ 10ml. H,()30min.; +2ml. 10%gluco.se20min. 

50 

-- 

F 

222 

0*54 

0*99 

O-OO 

4. 

+ 10ml. 11.0 30 min.; -r ^ml. KFV, gluco.se iKhniii. 

90 

— 

SF 

240 

0*70 

1*12 

0*04 

5. + 10 nil, H|() 30 min.; +2 ml. 10*^0 gln^’o-s^ 20 min. o.\y- 
f^enatnd throughout 

Y. 10. Brewer's ycswt grown in yeast extract in laboratory. 

r>r) 



210 

043 

0*91 

0*70 

(1. 

+ 10 ml. H,0 25 min. 

25 


NF 

44.0 

0*.‘itl 

.3*15 

0*45 

7. 

+10 ml. H,0 25 min. 

25 

- 

M' 

4-00 

O'JM 

3*20 

045 

«. 

+10 ml. HsO 25 min.; -+ 2 nil. lO^n glucose 25 min 

50 

— 

F 

390 

0-59 

2*91 

0*40 

9. ' 10 ml. H,0 25 rnin. ; +2 ml. 10 glucose 25 min. 

y. 11. .Similar to V. 10. 

50 


F 

3*97 

(859 

2*95 

041 

10. 

+ 10 ml. H,0; not incubatwl 

0 

6 



2-83 

(»*77 

1*81 

0*25 

11. 

+ 10 ml. H,0 15 min. 

15 

— 

NF 

3-48 

0*87 

2*32 

0*2!> 

12. 

-' lOml. H,0 15 min.; | 1 ml 15 min. 

:io 

— 

F 

2*97 

0.52 

2*11 

0-3I 

13. 

^ 10 ml. H,0 15 min, ; r 1 ml. I0f*r, glucose 15 min. 

30 

— 

1- 

2 85 

0*49 

2*02 

0*31 

14. i 10 ml. H ,0 15 min. ; 1 1 ml. 10 gluco.^* 35 min. 

V. 12. Breweiy’ press yejist. 

50 


SF 

312 

0*78 

2*00 

0*28 

15. 

4 10 ml. H,0; not incubated 
• 10 ml. H,() 15 min. 

0 

10 

— 

243 

0*90 

1*05 

0*48 

10. 

15 

— 

NF 

2-91 

1*02 

1*32 

0-57 

17. 

1 10 ml. 11,0 15 min.; 4 1 ml. H,0 15 nun. 

3<I 


XF 

244 

1*05 

1*41 

(848 

10. 

i 10 ml. H,() 15 min.; 4 1 ml. 10*\, glucose 15 min. 

30 

- 

F 

2*01 

0*tu; 

1*35 

0*(«1 

19. 

1 10ml. HjO 15 rnin.; +1 ml. lO^'o niin. 

45 

— 

F 

2*S8 

0*75 

i*r>;s 

(HrfI 

20. 

>i-10ml, H,0 15 min.; 4-1 ml. glucose iM) mill. 

75 


SF 

2-94 

0-93 

l*5ii 

()*4:> 

21. 

■f-lO ml. 11,0 15 min.; -i i ml. 10 glucose tio miii.-rlinl. 
glucose 15 min. 

f 10 ml. H,0 rl ml. XaF 15 min.; 1 ml. 11,0 15 min 

fK) 

- 

F 

2*82 

0*57 

1*50 

0*09 

22. 

30 

— 

NF 

2*94 

0*57 

1*35 

1*02 

23. 

-r 10 ml. H,0 +1 ml. NaF 15 min.; +l ml. glucoM^ 15 min. 
t 10ml. H,0 -i 1 ml. lA 15 min.; -< L ml. 11,0 15 min. 

30 


Inhibited 

3*21 

0*42 

1*0.5 

1*14 

24. 

30 

— 

NF 

3*21 

0*87 

1*50 

(8T8 

25. 

-! 10 ml. H,0 1 ml. 1.4 15 min ; ^ 1 ml. gliicow 15 min. 

30 

- 

lnhibit»»d 

3-21 

0*90 

1*50 

0-81 

20. 

-I 10 ml, H,0 4 1 ml- toluene 5 min. 

5 

— 

— 

341 

l*2i) 

1*32 

0*83 

27. 

♦ 10ml. H,0 4 1 ml. toluene 5 min,; 't 1 ml. H,0 15nun. 

20 

— 

NF 

4*0> 

2*14 

0*77 

1*17 

28. 

-t lOmI, H,() +lnil. toluenes rnin,; -f 1 ml. glunw 15 min. 

Solutiuibs: lO^o glucose. 1 ml. -» 25 ml. CO,. 

01 it .sodium tluoride. 

O'l M HiHiium iixluaeetate. 

Rate of fennentation ml. CO, pt‘r 5 min. 

20 -- <.F 3 93 2-m 

perg. yeast at 3t)“: Aut«)fcrnientatioii 

Maxinumiwilh sugar 

0*71 

<0*2 

5-0 

M3 


^iyinbuLs: NF, no siii^ar oddpd. 

F, fermeiitiiif; at niaxirinuii rate. 
SF, sujifar completely fermented. 


is incubated with water alone, the exj>eriments were so arranged that com- 
parison could be made Ixjtween samples incubated for equal times which (a) had 
received no sugar, (6) were fermenting sugar at the maximum rate and (c) had 
completely fermented the sugar added. The experiments are recorded in Table II 
and for convenience the differences in the various fractions In'tween fermenting 
and non-fermenting samples are summarized in Table II J. 

The results show that during autofermentation of living yeast, the ortho- 
phosphate content is not appreciably changed but that there is some variation in 
the organic and labile phosphate contents. In yeast fermenting sugar the ortho- 
phosphate is decreased in amount (approximately 0-2-0-3 mg. P per g. yeast) 
but returns to the original level as fermentation ceases. This decrease persists in 
the presence of fluoride but not in that of iodoacetate, the fermentation being 
inhibited in each case. The slight increase in the organic phosphorus occasionally 
found in no case balances the decrease in orthophosphate as might be expected 
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Table II. 


Treatment 

Y. 13. Brewery vat yeast. 

Temp. 

®C. 

Total 

incu- 

bation 

time 

min. 

cefls 

stained 

III 

Aoid-soluble phosphorus 
mg. P per g. yeast 

Total Ortho- Labile Orgw 
P P P P 

1. 

+ 12 ml. H,0; not incubaUid 

— 

0 

0 


2*70 

0*90 

1*29 

054 

2. 

■\ 11 ml. HjO 15 min. 

18 

15 


SF 

2-(>7 

0*9t> 

1*20 

0*51 

3. 

+ 1 1 ml. HaO 30 min. 


30 

— 

XF 

2*40 

0*90 

1-(X5 

048 

4. 

+ 11 ml. HjO 45 min. 


45 


+NF 

2*70 

0-9U 

1-29 

0*51 

5. 

+ 11 ml. H|0 00 min. 


00 

— 

NF 

2*70 

0-99 

1*20 

067 

(). 

1 11 ml. HjO fiOmin.; +1 ml. 5% glucose 2Umin. 


80 

— 

F 

2*40 

0*72 

105 

003 

7. 

1 10 ml. HjO +linl. 6% glucose 10 min. 


10 


F 

2*91 

0-00 

J-59 

im 

8. 

+10 ml. H 2 O +lml. 5% glucose 30 min. 


30 

— 

F 

2-07 

0*09 

1-38 

000 

9. 

■i 10 ml. Hj,0 1 1ml. 5% glucose tiO mill. 


(50 


<F 

2*70 

0-74 

1*43 

(>•53 

10. 

+ 10 ml. Hjt ) + 1 ml. 6 % glucose (50 min. ; f 1 ml. 
glucose 15 min. 


75 

— 

F 

2- 13 

(M50 

]*14 

009 

n. 

T 11 ml. U-0 15 min. 

:30 

15 


NF 

312 

0-90 


0.57 

12. +10 ml. HjO +1 ml. 6”o glucose 16 min. 
y. 14. Bi-ew’ery vat yeast. 


15 


F 

3(XJ 

072 

1-83 

048 

13. 

+12 ml. HfU; not incubated 

— 

0 

3-3 

— 

2-49 

0-81 

1-02 

000 

14. 

+ 11 ml. H^O 16 mill. 

24 

15 

— 

NF 

2*22 

078 

084 

000 

16. 

-I^ 11 ml. H,(J 00 min. 


ro 

— 

NF 

2*28 

0-81 

0-84 

063 

It). 

+ 11 ml. HjO 60 min.; +lml. 5°o glucose 15inin. 


76 

— 

F 

1*74 

051 

000 

067 

17. 

+11 ml. H,0 120 min. 


120 

4-5 

NF 

2*62 

0 87 

1-08 

057 

18. 

+ ll ml. HjO 120 min.; +lnil. S^oglucose 15 iiiiti. 


KIT) 

— 

F 

2-31 

0l)3 

0*90 

072 

19. 

+ 10 ml. HjO -t*l ml. 5% glucose 15 min. 


15 

— 

F 

2*26 

0 57 

vm 

0-63 

20. 

1 10 ml. HjO -1 1 ml. 5% glucose (50 min. 

1 10 ml. HjO -^1 ml. 5% glucose 120 min. 


tiO 

— 

SF 

2*20 

081 

0*84 

OCl 

21. 


120 


SF 

2:10 

0*81 

Ml 

038 

22. 

■1 10ml. 5% glucose -(-I nil. HjO 120 min. 


120 

0-0 

F 

2*70 

039 

lf»6 

075 

23. 

11 ml. HfO, 24 hr. +1 ml. Hj(J 15 min. 


24 lu'. 

— 

NF 

3*00 

Ml 

1*53 

045 

24. 

-f 11 ml. HjO, 24 hr, -r 1 ml. glucose 15 min. 


24 hr. 

— 

F 

310 

0*87 

l-(58 

0-55 

25. 

-i 11 ml. H,() 120 min. 

37 

120mjn. 

0*8 

NF 

327 

M7 

1*41 

0-09 

2«. +10 ml. 10% glucose 4 1 ml. H,0 120 min. 
Symbols as in Table I. 



190 

F 

2*55 

0>00 

1*08 

081 


Hates of feniientatiun. nil. C0| per 5 min. per yeast 
Rates of fennentation. ml. CO 2 per 5 min. per k. yeast 


at IH®. Autofemientation 0. Maximum with sugar 1*5. 
at 24®. Autofermentation <0*1. Maximum with sugar 1*9. 


Table III. Difference in acid^soluble phosphate content between fermenting 
and non-fermenting yeast (from Table II, F-NF). 


Aeid-floJublf* rag. P per g. yeast 



Temp. 

Incubation 

— — 


— 

— ^ 

Yeast 

“C. 

time 

Total 

Ortho-P 

Labile P 

Organic P 

Y1.3 

18 

10-16 min. 

4 0*24 

- 0-30 

-0*3!) 

+ 016 



30 ,, 

+0*21 

-0*27 

+ 0*33 

+012 



60-80 „ 

-0*33 

-0-.39 

-n-oo 

+0*12 




-0-36 

- 0*29 

■■ 015 

+0*06 

Y14 

24 

15 „ 

+003 

-0*21 

^0*21 

■( 0 03 



(50-75 „ 

-0*54 

-0*30 

+ 0*18 

-0*0(5 



120-135 „ 

-0*21 

-0*24 

- 0*12 

+ 016 



24 hours 

+ 0*01 

-0*24 

+015 

+0*10 

y 13 

* 30 

15 min. 

-0*09 

-0*18 

+018 

-009 

Y 14 

37 

120 „ 

^-072 

-0*61 

-0*33 

+0*12 


if hexosephosphoric esters were formed. Taking into account the limited ac* 
curacy of determination of the labile and organic phosphate values, and the 
changes during autofermentation, the variation in these fractions could not be 
consistently related to the onset of fermentation. Lohmann [1928, 2] showed that 
the amount of phosphate extracted by trichloroacetic acid from baker^s yeast 
was increased by preliminary heating of the yeast in water, or by addition of 
toluene, and that much of this phosphate was acid-labile. This is true also 'of the 
brewery yeast used in these experiments (Table IV). The variation in labileand 
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Table IV. Increase, in acid-aolubU P after preliminary treatment of yeast. 


Trciatment 

(1) 1 g. -1' 10 ml. HgO + 3 ml. 25 trichloroacetic acid 

(2) 1 4- 10 ml. HgO 2*25 min. at 100®, cooled *f trichloroacetic acid 

(3) I g. + 10 ml. .V HCl 7 min. at 1(K)®, cooled + trichloroacetic acid 


rag. acid-soluble P per 


g. yeast 

Total 

Ortho- 

Pyro- 

V 

P 

P 

2-91 

0-87 

1-59 

3-84 

1-02 

2- 13 

«-3ri 

4-50 

— 


Total P by ashing 0-35 rag. per g. yeast. 


organic phosphate may therefore be due to a shift between acid-soluble and 
insoluble phosphorus compounds, and the disappearance of orthophosphate may 
be ascribed as justly to the formation of an acid-insoluble as to that of an 
acid-soluble compound, esfiecially as in many cases the decrease coincided with 
a decrease in the total acid-soluble pho.sphate. 


Phosphorus compounds of yeast. 

Pressed yeast contains about 6*0 mg. P per g., of which 50% can be extraett^d 
with trichloroacetic acid, approximately 15% as orthophosphate, 25 as a 
labile phosphoric acid shown by Tx>hmann [1928, 1] to (ontain inorganic pyro- 
pho.sphat(‘ and 10% in organic combination. The latter probably includes 
cozymasc* and Warburg’s coferment (about 1 %) as well as adenosinetri phosphate 
(2%) and adenylic a(*id. Calculated from the yields which have been obtained 
8-12 % of the phosphorus is present in (acid-insoluble) nucleic acid [see Levene & 
Bass, 1931] and 2% as lij)in-P [MacLean & Daubney, 1927], whilst from the 
flavin content fPett, 1935] 0*05% ma 3 " be present as flavinmonophosphate. The 
phosphorus compounds enumerated account for 65 % of the total phosphorus of 
3 *east: before attempting to identify the unknown compound formed by the 
orthophosphate disappearing during fermentation, it was necessary to obtain a 
very precise idea of the nature of the rc*maining phosphorus, 

hlvtracHion of phosphorus compounds from the yeast cell. 

Yeast obtained from the brewery two days after pitching was washed 
3 times with water, filten^d and pressed to a cake on Buchner funnels. The cake 
was then submitted in succession to the following treatments. 

Extract 1. The yeast was well mixed with 5% trichloroacetic acid (300 ml. 
per 100 g. yeast), filtered and re-extracted with half the original volume of acid, 
the filtrates being combined. 

Extract 2. The residual yeast cake was suspended in five parts of water 
(pH about 2*0) and sufficient 2 N NaOH (about 15 -20 ml. per 100 g. yeast) added 
to bring the pH to 8-6-9*0. As the sodium hj^droxide was added, part of the cell 
contents passed rapidly into the solution. The latter, which was reddish brown 
in colour, filtered fairly easily through a No. 3 (Whatman) paj)er under suction: 
and on addition of two volumes methcol gave a flocculent precipitate con- 
taining >90% ofjthe phosphorus present in the extract; yield, after wasliing 
with alcohol and ^ying, about 1*0 g. per 100 g. ^^east. 

Extract 3. The yeast cake was again suspended in \rater and re-iiltered 
giving a clear yellow filtrate from which the phosphorus compounds present 
were predpitat^ by addition of methcol either as s^ium or bariiim salts. 

At this stage the yeast cell membrane was still unrnptured. An attempt was 
made with one batch of yeast to extract the remaining phosphorus by grinding 
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the yeast cake (200 g.) with equal parts of sand and kieselguhr. The ground mass 
was then extracted successively with 1 % saline (extract 4), 5% trichloroacetic 
acid (extract 6) and water + NaOH at pH 9*0 (extract 6), which removed 1*8, 
1*5 and 1*5% of the total phosphorus respectively, together with 2 g. glycogen 
(extract 4) and 1 g. protein (extract 6). The phosphorus contained in the last 
four extracts, though small in amount, may be qualitatively important ; up to 
the present attention has been paid chiefly to the phosphorus compounds present 
in the first two extracts. The distribution in different batches of yeast is shown 
in Table V. 

Phmphoru8 compounds present in the trichloroacetic acid extrctct. 

Extract /. The trichloroacetic acid filtrate was treated with a slight excess of 
barium acetate?, the pH afijusted to 8-0 with baryta and 1/10 volume alcohol 
added. The precipitate of sparingly soluble barium salts was removed by filtering. 
After estimation of the phosphorus present the filtrate was treattni with basic lead 
acetate in slight ex(‘eH8, any precipitate removed and the phosphorus remaining 
in solution <‘stimated. It has Ikhui generally assumed that hexosediphosphate, 
which forms a sparingly soluble barium salt, and hexosemonophosphate, which 
forms a soluble barium and a sparingly soluble basic lead salt, are present in fresh 
yeast, though no rigorous identification has been made. The perc-entage of the 
total })hosphorus of yeast allotted to the hexosc^iphosphate and hexosemono- 
phosphate fractions {Table \T) on the basis of this separation shows that the 

Table VI. Distribution of acid-soluble phosphorus in fresh yeast. 
of total P of voaHt. 

P as P as 

P in 10% ‘'liovofto “hexoso 



Total 

Organic 

P 

al(*ohol 

P in basic 

diphos- 

mono- 

Yeast 

acid -.sol. 

filtrate 

Ph filtrate 

phate " 

phosphate 

1 

40 

7 

4*7 

4*2 

2*3 

0*5 

2 

41 

8 

6*7 

4*8 

1*3 

1*9 

3 

39 

0*3 

4*7 


1*0 


13 

49 

lot 

5*7 

5*2 

4*4 

0-5 


concentration of these esters, if they are present at all, is very small [see Boyiand, 
1930], but some of the phosphate left in solution after treatment with basic lead 
acetate may bv hexosemonophosphate. 

As a consequence of the identification of metaphosphoric acid in the acid- 
insoluble portion of yeast, described in the next section, the sparingly soluble 
barium salts from the acid extract were tested for the presence of metaphosphate 
with tx)sitivt‘ results. 

Trichloroat‘etk‘ acid filtrate from !2(K) g. fresh yeast (Y 20). Total P 495 mg.; ortho-P 89 mg.; 
labile P 289 mg. 5g. barium acetate and 0*25 volume alcohol were added (;>H 2) giving 1-2 g. 
barium precipitate (P, 16-7 200 mg. P). 1*17 g. of this salt were extractetl three times with 
10 ml. H,0. 

Anab’sis of water-insoluble portion. Wt. 0*94 g, 173 mg. P ( —00% recover^' of original labile 
P). P, 18*4 "o, of w’hieh 96 w'as hydn)ly«*d in 7 min. in N HCl at 100". Ba, 41-9*'o? 11*4 

Atomic ratio P/Ba -2*0/1 *03. 1-6 mg. of this salt in acid solution gave a w hite precipitate w ith 
1 ml. of peptone solution, indicating metaphosphoric acid. The analyses of barium metaphosphate 
and acid barium pyrophosphate are very similar; (Ba(POa)j requires P, 20*99 ®o» Ba, 46*51 
BaH^PtOt; P, 19*8%; Ba, 43*7 ”'o)* An attempt was made to prepare the acid barium salt of 
pyrophosphoric acid; after three reprecipitations with alcohol at pH 2*0 of a HCi solution of 
barium pyrophosphate, the precipitate obtained was partly soluble in water and was obviously 
still a mixture of the neutral and acid salts (P, l6*4So; Ba, 45*8%; ratio P/Ba -2/1*23). 
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It was concluded that part of the acid-soluble labile phosphoric acid of yeast 
is present as metaphosphate; it may be recalled that Lohmann [1928, 1] re- 
marked upon the colloidal nature of the labile phosphoric acid fraction in yeast, 
though he succeeded in isolating sodium pyrophosphate in crystalline form. 

Isolation of a labile phosphoric acid componnd frmn the add-insolvble portion 
of the yeast cdl. 

Extract 2, aqueous extract at pH 9*0. The analyses of the sodium salts pre- 
cipitated by addition of methcol to this extract from different batches of yeast are 
given in Table V. The salts were light brown in colour, very soluble in water and 
had a high surface tension. The re-dissolved substance filtered very badly and 
frequently was not re-precipitated by^ alcohol at pH 8*0, though acidification to 
pH 6*0--7*0 gave immediate flocculation. On acidifying with glacial acetic acid to 
pH 3*0 the aqueous solution (10%) became opalescent but did not flocculate. 
All the salts contained iron (1-2%) and gave a blue colour on boiling with 
orcinol in 50 % HCl. 

The salts obtained from fresh yeast, either resting or after autofermentation, 
contained 16-18% P (of which 80-90% was hydrolysed in 7 min. in N HCl at 
100°) and approximately 7 % N, the atomic ratio P/N being of the order 12/14. 
The salt obtained in a similar manner from yeast which had been allowed to 
autoferment after addition of toluene (Y15A) contained only 8*5% P (of which 
43 % was labile), the P/N ratio being 4/14. The analysis of this salt corresponds 
closely with that required for the tetrasodium salt of nucleic acid; it has been 
assumed for the present, without identification of individual nuchjotides, that the 
nitrogenous component of these labile phosphoric compounds is essentially 
ribonucleic acid on the following grounds: 

(а) The percentage composition and molecular rotation. 

(б) The physical properties. 

(c) The absolute yield (corresponding to about 10% of the total P) which 
agrees with the yields of nucleic acid previously obtained. 

(d) Failure to find the required amount of nucleic acid in other fractions. 

It is of course possible that the salts are merely mixtures of a nucleate and 

a labile inorganic phosphate; but, since the latter might bc^. expected to be 
soluble in trichloroacetic acid, it was tentatively concluded that the substance^ 
containing nucleic acid and labile phosphoric acid was present as a compound in 
living yeast and could be enzymically dephosphorylated in the presence of 
toluene with the ultimate production of orthophosphate and nucleic acid. 

Identification of metaphosphoric acid as a component of the nucleic acid complex. 

Fractionation with HCl and alcohol. The sodium salt (8*5 g. containing 1320mg. 
P of which 1160 mg. were labile) from extract 2 (Y 16 and Y 17) was dissolved in 
100 ml. HjO and 3 ml. cone. HCl were added. A small flocculent precipitate 
formed, but the bulk of the substance remained in a very fine suspension which 
did not deposit on centrifuging. The supernatant fluid was decant^ and treated 
with 3 volumes methcol (pH 2*0) giving a granular precipitate. The latter was 
redissolved 5 times in 10 parts of 5 % HCl and reprecipitated with alcohol, each 
time removing by centrifuging a small acid-insoluble portion, until finally the 
solution was only faintly opalescent. The precipitate at this stage was white and 
almost entirely inorganic in nature. (Wt. 2*66 g. (mg. P670) P, 26-1%; Na, 
8*2%; Pe approx. 1%; N<10%. Atomic ratio P/Na==:2-2/l.) The l^lysis 
was unchanged after two more extractions. 
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For identification the following salts were prepared from the acid sodium salt : 

(а) Neutral sodium salt. 1-06 g. were dissolved in 10 ml. water (pH 2*0) 
and one equivalent of NaOH added (pH 10). The solution failed to crystallize 
and the neutral salt (1*15 g.) was precipitated with alcohol. It was taken up in 
8 ml. water and dissolved on warming to 40°, but suddenly formed a gel on 
filtering. 

(б) Neutral barium salt. 0-43 g. acid sodium salt (109 mg. P) was dis- 
solved in 10 ml. water and the pH adjusted to 7*0 with a few drops of cold baryta. 
1-0 g. barium acetate in solution was added and the resulting white precipitate 
filtered, washed with water and dried : wt. 0*54 g. ; 102 mg. P ( = 93 % recovery). 
Analysis, P, 19*7%: orthophosphate nil; 100% hydrolysis in 7 min. in N HCl at 
100°, Ba, 43*7%; N nil; Fe approximately 0-8%; atomic ratio P/Ba= 1-99/1. 
(Ba(P08)2 requires P, 20-99%; Ba, 46-51%. The salt was very insoluble in 
water and tended to form a colloidal solution in dilute HCl, from which the 
barium vras not prc^cipitated by dilute H2SO4 in the cold. 1*0 ml. of the free 
acid, prepared by decomposition with the theoretical amount of H2SO4, con- 
taining 0*1 mg. P, gave a white precipitate with 1-0 ml. 2% peptone solution, 
indicating mctaphosphoric acid. No precipitate was obtained by addition of 
H2SO4, HCl, BaCl2 or sodium pjT‘oi)hosphat^‘ + acetic acid to a peptone 
solution. 

(c) Neutral silver salt. Some difficulty was at first met in preparing this 
salt from dilute solution.s, owing to its colloidal nature. 0-2 g. acid sodium salt 
(50 mg. P) was dissolved in 5 ml. water -hNaOH to pH 7*0 and 5 ml. 10% 
AgNOg were added, giving a white precipitate. This was separated and washecl 
twice with water at the centrifuge, the supernatant liquid being very opalescent, 
and dried in a vacuum desiccator. The jdeld was poor (66 % recovery) and the 
salt gave a slightly brown solution; wt. 0*22 g.; P, 15%; Ag, 53*1%,: Ag/P 
1*02 1. For comparison a sample of silver pyrophosphate was prepared without 
difficulty giving on analysis P. 10*7 % ; Ag, 66*5 % , ratio Ag P 1*8 1 . (Theory for 
Ag4P207 P, 10*2%; Ag,'70-7%; for AgPO^ P, 16-5%: Ag, 57*7%.) 

There seems no reasonable doubt from the analyses and properties of these 
salts that at least 50 % of the labile phosphoric acid in the nucleic acid complex 
is metaphosphoric acid. 

The various acid-insoluble precipitates from the HCl extraction were col- 
lected, dissolved in dilute NaOH and reprecipitated with methcol. The salts were 
rather more soluble in alcohol than previously and still contained a high pro- 
|X)rtion of labile P. Anal^’^sis, P, 12*3%; N, 5*9%; wt. 2*10 g. It is possible that 
prolonged extraction with 5 % HCl may split the nueleosidic linkage ; only 28 % 
of the nitrogen was recovered in the acid-insoluble fractions, the remaining 
phosphorus and nitrogen being found in the alcohol filtrates. 

In recent years the occurrence of metaphosphoric acid in organic material 
has been so rarely mentioned that it was thought that this nucleic acid-meta- 
phosphorio acid complex had not previously been dcvscribed. In fact Kossel 
[1893] isolated from yeast an acid “Plasminsaure” which he thought was a 
metaphosphoric acid closely associated within the cell with nucleic acid. Ascoli 
[1899], a pupil of Kossel, purified the ‘"Plasminsaure” by extraction in hydro- 
chloric acid, prepared the silver and strychine salts^ and again concluded 
from the analytical reactions that the acid was a metaphosphoric derivative. 
There can be no doubt that the nucleic acid complex now described is KosseFs 
Plasmins&ure. 

^ The salts all contaiiied iron. Asooli remarks the fact that both meta- and pyro-phosphoric 
acids inhitdt the usual colour reactions of ferric iron. 
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Discussion. 

The fact that the process of fermentation of sugar by living yeast coincides 
with a decrease in the orthophosphate content of the cells affords strong evidence 
that phosphorylation is concerned in the glycolysis. The fate of the esterified 
phosphate is unknown, but the effects of fluoride and iodacetate on the phos- 
phorylation indicate a general resemblance to this process in yeast juice. 

The hypothesis that phosphorylation of carbohydrate is obligatory in glyco- 
lysis by all living cells is supported by the widespread distribution of phosphorus 
compounds known to intervene as coenzymes in cell-free glycolysis; by the 
phosphorylation of carbohydrate during glycolysis in dead or cell-free prepara- 
tions not only of yeast, muscle and bacteria but also of higher plants [see Tank6, 
1936]; and by the necessity for phosphate-carrying coenzymes in lactic acid 
formation by extracts of animal tissues [Euler et aL 1936; Boyland & Boyland, 
1935]. A direct comparison between the glycolytic processes of cells and cell- free 
extracts may be misleading because of the different conditions, e.g. accessibility 
of substrate, presence of coenzyme, existing in these systems. The view that 
enzymic glycolysis can take place without phosphorylation is based chiefly on 
such a comparison [Ashford & Holmes, 1929; Bumm & Fehrenbach, 1931; 
Ashford, 1933; 1934]. Phosphorylation is not necessarily demonstrable by an 
accumulation of hexosephosphoric esters; whilst a stoichiometric relation be- 
tween esterification and decomposition of hexose appears to be peculiar to yeast 
preparations. Nord et aL [1936] are also of the opinion that phosphorylation may 
be unnecessary, but they do not take into account the |X)88ibility that during 
glycolysis by living cells a change in the phosphorus distribution may be internal 
and not external to the cell. During glycolysis in the yeast cell the fluctuations 
in the acid-soluble phosphorus balance are of a small order (5% of the total 
phosphorus) yet the rate of glycolysis in yeast is comparatively high. It seems 
possible therefore that a change in the phosphorus distribution during glycolysis 
in organisms or tissues less favourable in this respect may be so small in amount 
as to lie within the experimental error, especially if inorganic phosphate is added 
to the medium. 

The occurrence of metaphosphoric acid in close association with nucleic acid 
and iron in the yeast cell arouses interest in the physical and chemical roles of this 
acid in the cell metabolism. The ease with which the nucleic acid complex was 
obtained free from extraneous material is probably due to the resistant nature 
of the yeast cell membrane whose continuity remains, even if its permeability has 
been altered, after treatment with trichloroacetic acid. It seems probable that 
the latter precipitates the nucleic acid complex as a nucleoprotein and that on 
subsequent neutralization the nucleic add passes into solution through the cell 
wall whilst any redissolved protein, glycogen etc. is held back. A single attempt 
to obtain protein-free nucleic acid from pancreaa by this method was unsuccessful ; 
but the technique could probably bg applied to the isolation of nucleic acid from 
yeast or other cells with a cellulosic membrane. 

Since maceration extract [Lohmann, 1928, 2] and yeast juice contain only 
small amounts of “labile” phosphate, it is possible that the presence of this 
nucleic acid-metaphosphoric acid complex is not obligatory in enzymic glycolynis. 
It may however prove to be of importance in the economy of cell glycolysis. The 
modified fermentation brought about by the addition of toluene to the yeast cell 
is accompanied by decomposition of the nucleic acid complex with formation of 
orthophosphorie acid [see also Lewitow, 1936],* whilst the intact cell, may be 
incubated in the absence of sugar without appreciable change. Preliminary 
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experiments indicate that during the fermentation of sugar the composition of 
the nucleic acid fraction is significantly altered ; further experiments are now in 
progress. 

Summary. 

1 . At the onset of fermentation of sugar by fresh brewery yeast the acid- 
soluble orthophosphate content of the cells decreases in amount to a fairly 
constant value and regains the original level when fermentation ee^ases. This fact 
is evidence that phosphorylation is concerned in the glycolytic process of the 
yeast cell. 

2. The coincident changes in total, labile and organic (acid-soluble) phos- 
phate could not be consistently related to the fermentation process. Nothing is 
known of the nature of the comjMJund formed by the disappearing orthophos- 
phate, but the phosphorus balance suggests that it may bo acid-insoluble. 

3. A proct'ss is described by which different phosphonis com]:>ounds can be 
successively extracted from fresh yeast. 

4. Metaphosphoric acid has l>een shown to be present in the tri(‘hloroacetic 
acid extract of fresh yeast, but neither hexosedi- nor hexosemono- phosphoric 
ester has yet bt^n identified. 

o. Approximately 30% of the total phosphorus of yeast is present as a 
complex containing iron, nucleic acid and mc‘ta phosphoric acid. By extraction 
of the nucleic acid complex wnth hydrochloric acid, inorganic metaphosphate 
w-as obtained and identified. The nucleic acid complex is probably identical 
with the ‘Plasminsaure’' describcKl by Kossel. 

fi. During the autofermentation of yeast in the presence of toluene tlu^ 
metaphosphoric acid present in the nucleic acid fraction was decomposed, with 
the ultimate prcKiuction of orthophosphate. 

I wish to rt'cord my gratitude to Prof. R. Robison for his invaluable advice 
and criticism. 
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It has been demonstrated that the co-operation of two organs, liver and kidney, 
is necessary for uric acid synthesis in pigeons [Krebs & Benzinger, 1933: Schuler 
& Reindel, 1933, 1, 2]. On this account it is possible to resolve the complex 
process into two parts which may be studied individually. In this paiujr it will lx* 
shown that the primary process is a ring synthesis, occurring in the liver and 
yielding hypozanthine, which is then oxidised to uric acid by the kidney (or by 
certain other tissues) under the influence of xanthine oxidase. Thus in pigeons 
xanthine oxidase is a component of the system which synthesizes uric acid. 

Methods. 

The tissue slice technique was employed, the medium being the physiological 
saline originaUy devised for mammalian tissues [Krebs &, Henseleit, 1932]. This 
procedure is permissible, because the ionic composition of bird’s serum does not 
diffm* significantly firom that of mammalian serum [Dyer & Roe, 1 934 ; Morgan & 
Chichester, 1935]. The concentration of bicarbonate was 0*026 M and the saline 
was in equilibrium with an atmosphere of 5 % CO* -I- 95 % 0^ . The ^>H was 7*4. 
Substrates were added in neutral solution: acids as sodium salts, ammonia as 
chloride. 

The slices were prepared in the usual way and washed with saline as described 
by Krebs & Henseleit [1932]. The temperature of the thermostat was 40® unless 
otherwise stated. The tissue (10-20 mg. dry weight) was immersed in 3*0 ml. 
saline and shaken usually for 2 hours, after which the change in concentration of 
metabolites was sufficient for accurate determination. 

Uric acid was estimated manometrically [Edson & Krebs, 1936]. 

Quantities of metabolites are expressed as jul. gas in the customary way. 
17 mg. ammonia are considered equiyalftnt to 22,400 /il. and 1 miliimol uric acid 
(168 mg.) is made equivalent to 2 x 22400 / 1 x 1 . CO 2 , since 1 molecule uric acid 
yields 2 molecules CO* in the determination. 

The rate of metabolism is expressed by the following qimtients: 

O mI-NH, 

nig. tissue (diy weight) x hours ’ 

0 — CO| 

Vuric weight) x hours’ 

' Beit Memorial Besearoh F^ow. 

( 1380 ) 
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The site of uric acid formation in pigeons. 

It is known that pigeon liver and kidney sliceR form mere traces of uric acid 
when the tissues are examined separately, but considerable quantities are pro- 
duced if both tissues are present together in ammonia- containing saline [Krebs & 
Benzinger, 1 933 ; Schuler & Reindel, 1933, 1]. Schuler & Reindel [1935] publishecl 
experiments, moreover, which suggest that pancreas slices may replace kidney. 
Experiments in which uric acid was determined manometrically are in agreement 
with these previous observations (Table I). 


Table I. Uric acid production by pigeon tissues. 


TisHiK* prpheiit (rnjr.) 

1. Liver (2103) 

2. Kidnoj (ll oO) 

3. Pan(*r#*as (14‘90) 

4. Li v("r ( 13-H7 ) -r kidney ( 15-H9) 
o. Liver ( 1 0*24 ) ^ pan<‘rea8 (•‘3*92) 


Uric acid formed 
in 2 hrs. fd. COg 

91 
100 
13'4 
50- 0 
3r>(> 


Thi disappearance of ammonia. 

In attempting to elucidate the separate functions of the relevant tissues we 
first identified the tissue that binds ammonia. Slices of th(‘ different tissues w'ere 
shaken alone in saline containing ammonium chloride, and after 1 or 2 hours 

Table II. Disappearance of ammonia in the presence of bird's liver slices. 

Amount of 




NHa 

pc*r flask 








Ml. 

Duration 

NH, 


Liver 

State of 

f 


... . ^ 

of 

used 


mg. 

nutrition 

Substrate Initial Final 

e.Tp, 


~ ^NH8 



I. Pigeon . 







Starved 

Nil 

400 

314 

2hr^. 

92 

2-93 

13-47 

48 hr8. 

d/-Lai-tate, 0-02 M 


157 


249 

9-24 

13-48 


Pyruvate, 0-02 J/ 

♦♦ 

104 


302 

11-2 

13-01 


(tivoorol, 0-02 M 


294 


112 

4-30 

13-.37 


a-fcetoglutarate, 0*02 M 

.. 

270 


130 

5-09 



If. Pigeon. 






28-94 

Starved 

Nil 

390 

135 

2hrs. 

255 

4-41 

22-75 

24 iirK. 

Siic< inate, 0-02 M 

»* 

175 


215 

4-72 

24-38 


a-Glyccrophoajjhate, 0-02 M 

*• 

262 


128 

203 

19-49 


Pyruvate, 0-02 .1/ 


26 


3<>4 

9-34 

24-13 


A<-etate, 0-02 M 


295 


95 

1-97 

20-53 


1 ( -f- ) •Glutamate, 0-02 

»• 

207 


183 

4-40 

25-90 


Glucoae, 0-02 M 

»» 

149 


241 

4-05 

28-50 


Glycine, 0-02 M 

»* 

108 


222 

3-90 

23-92 


Gl\ivrol,0 02 Jf 

»• 

81 


309 

6-40 

22-72 


w-botanoate, 0-02 M 


293 


97 

2-13 

29-98 


Ornithine, 0-02 M 


142 


248 

4-14 



III. Pigeon. 






8-69 

Well fed 

Nil 

448 

240 

2 hrs. 

208 

12-0 

7-16 


f//-I>actate, 0-018 M 

99 

213 


235 

16-5 



IV. Pigeon. 






19-23 

W^ell fed 

Nil 

515 

278 

100 min. 

237 

7-40 

14-95 


Pvnivate, 0-0 1 3/ 

*9 

156 


359 

14-2 



V. Fowl, 






16-61 

Well fed 

Nil 

416 

182 

2 hrs. 

234 

7-04 

21-29 


d/-Lactate, 0-01 ilf 

»* 

140 


276 

6-49 

20*50 


Pyruvate, 0*01 M 

»» 

57 


359 

8-75 

19-00 


/S-Phosphoglycerate, 0-01 M 


172 


244 

0-14 

21-19 


a-Ketoglutarate, 0-01 3/ 

*• 

105 


311 

7-07 

19-73 


a-Ol 3 *oerophoaphate, O-OI M 

»> 

110 


306 

7-75 
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ammonia was determined by the method of Pamas. Neither kidney nor pancreas 
removed added ammonia, whereas liver caused the disappearance of large 
amounts. Table II shows the rate of ammonia disappearance in pigeon's and fowl’s 
liver in the presence of various substrates. We added these substances expecting to 
obtain information about the source of the carbon skeleton of uric acid. Although 
lactic and pyruvic acids have a more marked effect than other substrates 
especially in the starved animal, it seems premature in view of the complex nature 
of the systems involved to draw definite conclusions from this fact. 

The effect of xanthine oxidase prepared from milk. 

The traces of uric acid formed by pigeon's liver account for about 5 % of the 
ammonia which has disappeared. If, however, the total nitrogen in solution is 
determined by Kjeldahl’s procedure, no significant decrease is observed during 
ammonia disappearance. This shows that the nitrogenous su})stance which is 
formed from ammonia, and which is not uric acid, is retunied to the solution by 
the tissue slices, and the problem of its identity arises. 

It is characteristic of this substance that it yields uric acid with kidney and 
pancreas of the pigeon. The work of Morgan [1926] suggested to us that the 
substance in question might be xanthine or hypoxanthine, because Morgan gave 
the following distribution of the enzyme in birds : 

Xanthine 

oxidase 

Pigeon Liver 

Pancreas + 

Kidney ■+ 

Fowl Liver >- 

We have confirmed these observations, using a more sensitive technique recently 
developed by Booth [1935]. 

The findings of Morgan are therefore in agreement with the view that the 
action of xanthine oxidase is the final step in uric acid synthesis in birds, which 
requires a second tissue in the pigeon but not in the fowl. In order to test this 
assumption we attempted to replace kidney and pancreas by a xanthine oxidase 
preparation (“whey preparation”) made from milk according to the directions 
of Dixon & Kodama [1926]. The results in Table III show that the assumption is 
correct: pigeon’s liver produces a substance which gives uric acid in presence of 
xanthine oxidase. 

Table III. Effect of milk xanthine oxidase on the pigeon's uric acid 

precursor. 

Uric acid formed 
in 2 hrs. 


Tissue and enzyme COj 

1. Liver (21*03 mg.) O*! 

2. Xanthine oxidase (50 mg.) 

3. Liver (23*02 mg.) + xanthine oxidase (50 mg.) 03 


In view of the high specificity of xanthine oxidase it is probable that the 
uric acid precursor is either xanthine or hypoxanthine. The following measure- 
ment of the relation between oxygen uptake and uric acid formation shows that 
the substance behaves like hypoxanthine. 

Pigeon liver slices (303 mg.) were shaken for 2 hours in ammonia-oontaining 
saline (50 mL), and after removal of the slices bicarbonate was decomposed with 
hydrochlcnic add, and phosphate buffer (pH 7-4) was added. 3*0 ml. of tfiis 
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solution were measurtH;! into a manometric cup and (hi ml. xanthine oxidase 
solution was placed in the side-bulb. The flask was equilibrated in the thermostat 
and the oxygen uptake was measured afU*r addition of xanthine oxidase. When 
the oxygen uptake ceased uric acid was determined (Table IV). 

Table IV. Oxygen uptake and uric acid formation under the influence, of 

xanthine oxidase. 

3*0 ml. Kingor Hf>]utic>ii in which pigeon liver wlict's had In^en Khakcn for 2 hrs. 4- 

xanthine oxidaKc. 


Time 

Oxygen uptake 

l>i«* iieid 

min. 

/il. Oj 

/.l. CO, 

10 

30- 1 

_ 

20 

44-2 

— 

30 

4.>-.'i 

__ 

40 

45ri 

(1 mM uric aeid— 2 mM CO.,) 

870 


If xanthine were* the only .substrate undergoing oxidation to uric acid, the 
molecular ratio Og consumed, uric acid fornunl would have* the value 0*5, or if it 
were hypoxanthine, 1 0. The observed value is 45*5 43*5 = 1()4 which suggests that 
the purine base is hyj»oxanthine rather than xanthine. It should be mentioned 
that added xanthine and hypoxanthine yield the theoretical ratio.s under the 
(?onditions of the experiment recorrled in Table IV. 

The presence of the purine base is easily demonstrated by the methylene 
blue teehni(iue. Ringer solution containing ammonium salt in which pigeon liver 
slicn^H have i>een .shaken will reduei* methylene blue rapidly if xanthine oxidase 
be added, 5*0 ml. of the solution mentioned above (303 mg. liver in oOml. 
.saline) were mixed in an (evacuated Thunberg tube with 0*2 ml. methylene blue 
solution (0‘1 %) and 0-3 ml. 20% xanthine oxidase suspension at pH 8*0. 
Reduction was complete in 34 min. at 40‘\ A control without xanthine oxidase 
.showed no rc^duction in 24 hours. 

The isolation of hyjMxanthine. 

The above conclusions have be(*n confirmed by the isolation and identification 
of hypoxanthine. The liver of a pigeon was cut into slices which were evenly 
distributed amongst three large shaking vessels, each of which contained 40 ml. 
of bicarbonate-Ringer solution. The Ringer .solution was 0-02 3/ with respect to 
pyruvate and 0-007 M with respect to ammonium chloride. The slices were shaken 
for 2 hr. at 40*", the gas space containing a mixture of 5% COg and 95% Og. 

After removal of the slices the fluid was deproteinized with 0-1 volume of 
30 % trichloroacetic acid, and the purine base was separated by the method of 
Salkowski [1898]. The protein-free filtrate* was treated with 20 ml. strong 
ammonia in order to remove phosphates. Since the calcium and magnesium ions 
present were more than equivalent to the phosphate ions the use of magnesia 
mixture was unnecessary. The clear filtrate (after phosphate precipitation) was 
reduced to one-eighth its original volume by evaporation on the water-bath. 
Purine-containing extracts from the livers of six pigeons were treated in the same 
way and combined, made strongly alkaline with ammonia and the purine pre- 
cipitated with 10 ml. 6% silver nitrate solution. The yellowish, gelatinous 
flocculum of silver purine was separated by centrifuging, washed twice with 
dilute ammonia and finally with <Rstilled water. Previous tests had shown the 
absence of uric acid from the extract, and therefore none of the usual pre- 
cautions for the separation of that substance was necessary. 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 89 
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The purine silver compound was dissolved in hot nitric acid (sp. gr. LI), 
from which it crystallized in small white needles immediately on cooling. This 
behaviour is characteristic of hypoxanthine silver nitrate. The product was 
recrystallized three times from hot nitric acid of sp. gr. LI. From 3*86 g. of liver 
(dry weight) 43 mg. hypoxanthine silver nitrate were obtained. In other experi- 
ments the yields were from 4-51 g. liver 55 mg. and from 5*60 g. liver 74 mg. 
hypoxanthine silver nitrate. 

Free hypoxanthine was prepared by decomposing the silver nitrate compound 
with hydrogen sulphide. 30 mg. hypoxanthine silver nitrate were suspended in 
20 ml. distilled water and the liquid saturated with HgS. The filtrate from the 
silver sulphide was warmed and aerated to remove HjS ; it was then made weakly 
alkaline with ammonia and aerated again until it was free from ammonia and 
was then evaporated on the water- bath until the volume was 2 ml. When the 
solution was cooled in the ice-box, a finely divided, white substance was deposited ; 
yield, 10 mg. This was recrystallized three times from distilled water and dried 
in vacm for several days before analysis. 

Elementary analysis (Dr Weiler, Oxford) 



V. 

H 

N (Dumas) 

Substance isolated 

44*70 

3*2r» 

39*86 

Substance isolated 

— 

— 

39*48 

Calculated for hypoxanthine 

44*10 

2*96 

41*17 

Calculated for xanthine 

39*40 

2*65 

36*84 

l*ure hypoxanthine (HofFmann-La Roche) 

44*87 

3*43 

40*31 

Pure hypoxanthine (Hoffmann-La Roche) 

— 

— 

39*11 


The values for the nitrogen (Dumas) tend to be low, but pure hypoxanthine gives 
the same low figures and the agreement between the figures obtained for 
hypoxanthine and for the substances isolated from liver is very satisfactory. 

Properties of the stibstance isolated'. 

1. A white, micro-crystalline, non-deliquescent powder, sparingly soluble 
in cold water but rather more soluble in hot water. 

2. The solution reduced methylene blue anaerobically in presence of xanthine 
oxidase. 

3. When a solution of the substance was shaken with xanthine oxidase in air, 
it absorbed oxygen and formed uric acid. 

4. It formed a salt with nitric acid and silver nitrate. When this salt was 
treated according to Strecker [1868], it gave a compound with the properties of 
hypoxanthine sUver. oxide ; N, 15-96%, the theoretical value being 16-63% 
[Bruhns, 1890]. 

The above facts establish the identity of the uric acid precursor as hypo- 
xanthine. This is the purine which Schuler and Beindel [1935] have recently 

stated to be formed by pigeon’s liver, 

♦ 

The inflvjence of cell structure. 

There is no disappearance of ammonia in preparations of liver, the cell 
structure of which has been destroyed by processes such as grinding with sand. 

It has been mentioned that Udney slices can be replaced effectively by 
xanthine oxidase prepared from milk. Further, a kidney preparation made by the 
method of Booth [1936] is an adequate substitute for slices, although cell structure 
is destroyed. 
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The quantitative relationship between ammonia disappearance and hypo- 

xarUhine formation. 

Determinations of hypoxanthine show that the amount of h 3 ^poxanthine 
formed accounts for not more than 30% of the ammonia disappearing in the 
presence of lactate and p^Tiivate. There are other ammonia-binding mechanisms 
in liver and large quantities of amino-nitrogen are formed under some conditions, 
especially in the y)resence of lactate or ywiivate. These data and the methods 
emplo^^ed will be published in a later communication. 

Uric acid synthesis in other birds. 

The presence of h^TJOxan thine could not bc‘ detected in saline in which fowl's 
or duck’s livc^r slice.s had l)een shaken, but this does not contradict the hj^thesis 
that hypoxanthine may also be the direct precursor of uric acid in these birds as 
well as in the pigeon, since the xanthine oxidase activity of hen's and duck s liver 
is so high that hypoxanthine would be removed more quicklv than it was formed 
hy sjmthesis. The experiments of Table V indicate that this is the ease. 


Table W Bates of uric acid formation from ammonium chloride and from 
hypoxanthine in fowl and duck livers. 


Aiiinial 

Substrate 

Q uric .irtii 

1. Fowl 

XH4(.3; 0‘01 M pyruvate 

M5 


Hypoxantliinc (MH>2.5 M 

1-97 

2. Duck 

XH^dMMJl M</Mactatc 

0*96 


Hyj>oxanthirie 0*(K)2.‘) Jf 

4'7r. 


Sl^MMARY. 

J . In pigeons two tissues are necessarv" for uric acid s\’nthesis. The primar\' 
step, the binding of ammonia with some uncertain source of carbon, occurs in the 
liver where hypoxanthine is formed. 

2. The final conversion into uric acid, which takes place in the kidne^v (or 
pancreas), is an oxidation catalysed by xanthine oxidase. 

3. There is evidence suggesting that Iwpoxanthine is also an intermediate in 
other birds. 
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►Starches from different sources show very different rates of hydrolysis by 
amylases. This is presumably due to differenet\s in the composition of the starch 
granules. Dietetically, however, starches are usually consider'd of equivalent 
food value, provided that they all undergo complete digestion. Having found 
that potato and rice starches are hydrolysed at very different rates, as judged by 
the achromic point, and being unable to find in dietetical and chemical literature 
information concerning this, we decided to investigate the rates of digestion 
and of the formation of the intermediate hydrolysis products of the starches 
which art^ incorporated in our diet. Glycogen was later included in the investiga- 
tion. In this way it was hoped to gain information concerning the differences in 
chemical constitution of the different starches and their relative digestibilities. 

Concerning the chemical structure of starch little need be said here. The work 
of Samec [1927], Ling & Nanji [1923], Schardinger (1909; 1911], Pringsheim & 
Wolfsohn [1924] all supports Maquenne & Roux’s [1906] theory that the starch 
granule consists of two constituents (termed by these workers amylopectin and 
amylose). The work of Karrer & Nageli [1921, 1, 2] and of Haworth [1931 ; 1932 ; 
1935], Hirst et al, [1932], on the other hand, supports the now more generally 
adopted view that starch is homogeneous in structure. Amylose and amylopectin 
are reported to be formed by successive depolymerization and repolymerization 
of natural starch and their distinctive characteristics to arise from differences 
in physical character or from admixture with other substances. 

Most workers consider that the unrestricted action of maltase-free amylases 
on starch leads to the formation of one sugar only, namely maltose, and that by 
the prolonged action of amylase there is |H*obably at least 80% conversion into 
a-glucosidic maltose. Certain early workers, however, namely Lintner & Dull 
[1892; 1893] considered that taomaltose is formed in addition to maltose, iso- 
Maltose, as prepared by these workers by the action of malt diastase on potato 
starch, has a reducing power of 80 % of that of maltose, [a];^ 140°, and forms an 
osazone of m.p. 151° which crystallizes in spherical groups of very fine light 
yellow needles and is very much less soluble in water and alcohol than malt- 
osazone. Sjmiewski [1902] confirmed the above work and claimed to have 
isolated pure isomaltose (termed by this worker ‘^dextrinose”). Brown &; 
Morris [1895] showed that Lintner’s iaomaltosazone is not a separate chemical 
entity but is only maltosazone altered in crystalline form and m.p. by admixture 
with an amorphous osazone of a simple dextrin. ling & Baker [1895] are also 
of this opinion. Pottevin [1899] interpreted the amylolytic hydrolysis ^f starch 

( 1386 
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as due to partial hydrolysis of the starch granule by means of an enzyme 
“amylase’’, into a serums of dextrins, ranging from amylodoxtrins, giving a blue 
colour with iodine and exhibiting slight Fehling’s reducing properties, to 
achroodextrins or simple dextrins, giving no colour with iodine and having high 
Fehling’s reducing properties. A second enzyme “dextrinase” then converts 
these dextrins into maltose. According to Chrzjiszcz [1911J, an amylase contains 
separate depolymerizing, dextrinizing and saccharifying enzymes, which view 
was later supported by IVingsheim [1924], but this assumption does not seem to 
be essential. Nishimura [1928] regards amylases as being composed of one en- 
zyme only, which saccharifies and depolyraerizes, the latter notably in the 
presence of a co-enzyme. Olsson [1923] showed that the saccharifying enzyme is 
different from the liquef 3 r’ing enzyme because the addition of certain poisons 
reduced the liquefying action without affecting the saccharifying power. 
Kendall & Sherman [1910] found that the liquefying action is predominant with 
pancreatic amylase and the saccharifying action with malt amylase. These two 
enzyme components have now lK‘en successfully separated by Van Klinkenberg 
[1934]. Karrer [1921J considered diastatie action to consist of two phases, 
cie]K)tymerization and hydration, the latter phase involving the hydrolysis of 
maltose anhydride to maltose. The saccharification of depolymerized amylo.se 
and amylofKH'tin does not proceed at the same rate. A my lose smoothly and 
quickly gives rise to the theoretical amount of maltose, wdiereas the saccharifica- 
tion of amylopcctin is slower and usually ceases when about 78 % of the tlieoretical 
yield of maltose is produced. The remaining residual dextrin can, according to 
Priiigsheim & Boiser [1924] be converted into maltose if a co-enzyme (present in 
yeast) is added. Kuhn [1924] divided amylases into two groups, the a- and 
/S-amylaaes according to the point of attack of the starch molecule, a- Amylases 
produce a-glucosidic maltose as the end-product of starch degradation and 
^-amylases prcduce j3-glucosidic maltose initially. Amyla.ses from animal 
sources and takadiastase are a-amylases and vegetable amyla.ses, with tin* 
exception of takadiastase. are, j3-amylases. Kuhn concludes that in \dew of the 
behaviour of the starch granule towards plant and animal ainylase.s, the starch 
molecule consists of alternating a- and jS-glucosidic hnkages. If both a- and 
jS-glucosidic groupings occur in the starch molecule it should be possible to 
obtain glucose from starch if both a- and j3-amylases are made to act on starch 
f)aste. Pringsheira & Liebowitz (1925] showed this to be true. Ohisson [1930] 
showed that his ‘•dextrinogenamylase” from malt was identical with Kuhn's 
a-amylase and his “sacoharogenamylase” with Kuhn’s j8-amylase. As judged 
from the relative permanence of the starch-iodine reaction, Ohisson concluded 
that the former enz\ine bn^aks dowii starch into progressively smaller molecules 
until maltose is produced, whereas the latter enzyme detaches maltose in 
successive stages. Van Klinkenberg [1932], in op|)osition to Kuhn, regartls the 
a- and j8-glueosidic linkages as occurring not in the same molecule but in dif- 
ferent molecules, in a- and j3-starch, respectively. 

Little work has been done on the rates of digestion of different starches and 
the results that are quoted are very discrepant. The chief reason for this 
discrepancy is that two different methods are used for determining the amount of 
digestion that has occurred. These two methods, the achromic point and a sugar 
determination, are actually estimating different things. The achromic point 
determines when all the starch has been broken down at least as far as achro- 
odextrin, although this does not necessarily mean that there is any sugar present. 
A sugar determination, on the other hand, estimates the maltose present and 
also any reducing dextrins, but there may at the same time be a considerable 
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amount of unchanged polysaccharide left. In order to get an accurate conception 
of the amount of starch degradation that has taken place at any time it is 
necessary to determine at least four factors; the achromic point, the unchanged 
polysaccharide, the total reducing power and the reducing power due to maltose 
alone. O’Sullivan [1904] found that a much lower percentage of maltose was 
formed by the action of malt amylase on potato starch than on cereal starches. 
Stone [1W4] found that }X)tato starch was more readily digested by pancreatin 
than were cereal starches. Ford [1904] showed that when rice, barley, maize, 
wheat and potato starches were purified by the same method, they were digested 
equally by malt extracts. Nagao [1911] found that wheat and rye starches were 
hydrolysed at equal rates by pancreatic amylase and that oat and barley starches 
were digested at approximately the same rate, but that the rate of hydrolysis of 
the latter two was considerably higher than that of wheat and rye. Sherman et al. 
[1919] showed that, when similarly purified by washing with dilute alkali to 
extract any gluten, wheat, maize and rice starches were hydrolysed at equal 
rates. Potato starch generally showed a rate of hydrolysis equal to or slightly 
greater than the cereal starches. These experiments were performed with both 
pancreatic and salivary amylases. The percentage hydrolysis was determined in 
each case at the end of 30 min. by estimating the reducing sugar by Fehling’s 
method. 

Concerning the brt*akdown of glycogen, Musculus & Mering [1879] showed 
that glycogen gave the same hydrolysis products as starch. Cremer [ 1894] found 
that the amylolytic hydrolysis of glycogen was much slower than starch. Tebb 
[1897] found that when glycogen was digested by ptyalin, amylopsin and malt 
diastase, both maltose and i>omalt/Ose were formed. Osborne & Zobel [1903] 
found that both pancreatic and malt amylases formed womaltose alone as the 
end-product, whereas both takadiastase and salivary amylase produced glucose 
in addition to i^omaltose. Horton [1913] showed that the hydrolysis of glycogen 
by pancreatic amylase proceeded much faster in the early stages, but the subse- 
quent breakdown of dextrin was very slow and there was seldom a quantitative 
conversion into maltose. Pringsheim’s view that amylopectin and glycogen are 
identical was further substantiatc'd by the work of Pringsheim & Beiser [1924] 
who showed that a co-enzyme was necessary for the complete hydrolysis of 
glycogen, just as in the case of amylopectin. Barbour [1929] showed that with 
salivary amylase the chief end-product was i^omaltose, and there was also 
occasionally glucose present, but never any maltose. With pancreatic amylase, 
both t^omaltose and glucose were formed. He found that there was a serial 
degradation of glycogen with pancreatic amylase, the increased reducing power 
corresponding with disappearance of glycogen, whereas with salivary amylase 
there was no such correspondence. 

In view of these rather discordant results and conclusions the present investi- 
gation was carried out using potato, maize, wheat and rice starches (all of these 
having been obtained from B.D.H.) and glycogen (Kahlbaum). 

The ash and P contents of all tlie samples were determined ; as a further test of 
purity nitrogen analyses were perform^ but the results were negative in all 
cases. The values obtained are given in the following table, all the estimations 
being performed on the dried material. 


PolyBacebaride 

% Ash 

%p 

Maize starch 

0*084 

0-055 

Wheat starch 

0185 

0-142 

Potato starcJi 

0*285 

0-110 

Rice starch 

0*284 

0-068 

01yeo|^ 

MOO 

0-208 
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The ash in each case gave a positive iron reaction. Tiie P was determined by 
Neumann's method using 0*5~2*0 g. of dried material. The results are of the same 
order as those obtained by Samec & Haerdtl [1920] and the higher value ob- 
tained for glycogen substantiates the generally adopted view that glycogen has a 
higher electrolyte content than starches. 

A chromic poirU. 

The achromic points were determined for each polysaccharide, using a 1 % 
solution and hydrolysing it in turn with saliva, takadiastase, malt diastase and a 
solution of “Holadin’’ (a pancreatic preparation particularly rich in amylopsin) 
at the appropriate optimum pH. Whichever amylase was used, the achromic 
jMDints wert' always in the same order, this })oint btnng reached very much more 
quickly with potato starch and glycogen than with rice, wheat and maize 
starches, these latter three, however, all giving the achromic point at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

Starcli 


A my law 

Potato 

MCf. 

Maizf 

hour'* 

Riff 

hours 

W’hfat 

hours 

(jh'fogen 

Salivary 


lo 


Jo 

Few Kfc. 

I^aiuTcat if 

•> 


2-23 

2'2.> 

Immediatf 

'i'aktiflinsttisf 


4 

4 

4 

Few sec. 

Malt 

IMU 

3 

3 

3 

2 min. 


As will be seen from the following results, the achromic ixiint is a very un- 
reliable index of the amount of digestion that has taken place. 

According to Van Klinkenberg [1934] iodine-colouring atomic groups are 
present in a-starch only and the iodine n^action therefore only disappears by the 
action of a-anivlase. 

Rate of degradation of the different starches and of glycogen. 

The course of the enzymic hydrolysis of glycogen and of each of the starches 
was followed using pancreatic amylase (“Holadin”). The salivary and malt 
digestions of wheat starch and glycogen were also followed. 

The maltase activity of all the enzyme preparations was tested by incubating 
2 % maltose solutions with relatively large amounts of the enzyme and testing 
for glucose by an osazoiie test after 3 days. Except with the malt preparation, 
glucose was produced in eA^ery case. On diminishing the concentration of 
enzyme, however, no glucose was formed even with concentrations of enzyme 
ten times as great as those used in the subsequent hydrolyses. It is concluded 
that these enzyme preparations contain only traces of maltase which an' in- 
effective in the low concentrations in which they were employed and would 
therefore be overlooked in most cases. 

The following estimations were performed : 

(1) estimation of unchanged polysaccharide; 

(2) estimation of total reducing power using the Wood-Ost method : 

(3) estimation of reducing power due to sugar alone using the same method. 
In the later experiments Hanes’s [1929] method of sugar estimation was sub- 
stituted for that of Wood-Ost. From these data it is possible to calculate the 
amount of polysaccharide that has been broken down, the amounts of reducing 
dextrin and maltose formed, and, by deduction, the amount of non-reducing 
dextrin. 
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These three estimations were performed on samples of the digest immediately 
after mixing and 15, 30, 60 or 90, 120, 180, 330 min., 24 or 72 hours after the 
begimiing of the experiment. 

An osazone test was also performed on samples from each digest, after 
alcohol precipitation of any residual starch and dextrins followed by evaporation 
of the alcohol from the filtrate. In no case was a typical maltosazone observed. 
Most frequently the osazone consisted of relatively large rosettes of very fine 
needles but very often these needles were tufted at their free extremities. It 
seems impossible to place any reliance on the appearance of the osazone ; either 
the cr3n3talline form typical of maltosazone had become modified by admixture 
with another substance (perhaps dextrins which had not been completely removed 
by alcohol precipitation) or else maltose is not the sole product of hydrolysis. 

Different methods were employed for the estimation of starch and glycogen. 

The starch was estimated by a modification of the von Fellenberg method 
[1916], This method depends on the principle that starch dissolves in concen- 
trated CaClg solution, from which it can be precipitated by iodine. Protein, 
which might be present in small amounts, is insoluble in CaClg solutions and 
by dextrins are not precipitated from CaC^ solutions by iodine. 

The digestion mixture in the case of the pancreatic digestion consisted of 
225 ml. of 1 % starch solution in 0*5% NaCl, 70 ml. of Ix^rate’^ buffer of pH 6-S 
and 5 ml. of 0-1 % solution of holadin in distilled water. This mixture was left in 
a thermostat at 37° and samples were removed at the time intervals stated above. 

The total reducing power was determined by the Wood-Ost method, intro- 
ducing 5 ml. of the digest into 20 ml. of the Wood-Ost solution. This was per- 
formed in duplicate. 

In order to determine the reducing power due to maltose alone, 10 ml. of the 
digest were removed, boiled to inactivate the enzyme, cooled and made up to 
50 ml. in a graduated flask with absolute alcohol. This was left overnight, filtered 
and 20 ml. portions of the filtrate used for the Wood-Ost determination. In many 
cases a further estimation was carried out. A portion of the ak^ohol filtrate, 
which should contain maltose alone, was heated on a water-lmth to drive off all 
the alcohol and the reducing power determined after acid hydrolysis. This 
should indicate whether maltose is the sole sugar formed. 

Furthermore, in a few cases, polarimetric determinations were carried out on 
the alcohol filtrates, after the alcohol had been driven off and the subsequent 
solution considerably concentrated and the turbidity removed, if necessary, by 
the addition of a small amount of basic lead acetate. 

At the end of each experiment the digest was tested for lactic acid by 
Uffelmann’s reagent. This test was in all cases negative. 

The digestion mixture for the glycogen hydrolysis was the same as for the 
starches. The total reducing power and the reducing power due to sugar were 
determined in exactly the same way as described for starch. In the determination 
of the residual glycogen, the observations of Good et al, [1933], that the optimum 
concentration of alcohol for the precipitation of glycogen is 50 % and of Osterberg 
[1930] that this precipitation is assisted by the use of Na 2 S 04 , which carries 
down mechanically the precipitated glycogen with the precipitate of Na 2 S 04 , 
were made use of. For the glycogen determinations 3 ml. samples of the digest 
were employed and the gluense, after acid hydrolysis was estimated by Hanes’s 
method. 

^ Phospiiate Imfiers cannot be substituted fwr borate buffers, since it was found j^t boiling 
the starch and phosphate mixture with CaOl, l®d to the complete disappearance of the starch. 
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The results are represented diagrammatically (Fig. 1) and in addition three 
graphs are given plotting respectively the percentage disappearance of poly- 
saccharide, the percentage formation of reducing dextrin and maltose, and the 


Pancreatic digt^stion 



Malt digestion 



'Salivary digrition 



lUnchangviJ polysarriiande 
‘Non-rnJiKin;; drxtrin(o))iainr>d by difl ) 
'Ri^ufing di'xlriii (cali uljp'd a- iiialtA»e) 


Fig. J. Kefires€*ntiiig the formation of the products of digestion 
of starches and glycogen. 


disapfKnirance formation reducing ftunmtion 

fiolysncchande dextrin -+ maltose maltose 



01 — 1 — I — ! I ! : : I ■ I i : ■ 

0 5 10 15 20 25 0 5 10 15 20 25 0 5 10 15 20 23 

Time in hours 


Pig. 2. Digestion of starches and glycogen by pancieatic amylase. 

|)ercentage formation of maltose against time. (The time axis is shorten^ for 
economy of space.) 

Nature of s’ogar formed on hydrolysis. 

As has already been stated most observers agree that maltose is the sole 
sugar formed on hydrolysis of starch or glycogen by amylases. The present 
results are not entirely in agreement with this. The same sugar was formed from 
all the starches and from glycogen but as judged from the appearance of the 
osazone, the amount of glucose formed on acid hydrolysis and the optical rota- 
tion of the sugar, this sugar could not be identified with maltose. The appearance 
of the osazone has already been described. On acid hydrolysis of the digest, after 
precipitation of the unchanged polysaccharide and dextrins with alcohol, 
120-140% yield of glucose was obtained (assuming that the sugar before 
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hydrolysis was maltose). This means that the reducing power of the sugar before 
acid h;^rolysi8 was only 70-85% that of maltose. In no case, as judged by the 
osazone was any glucose present, but if any were present this would mean that 
the other sugar would have a reducing power even further removed from that of 
maltose than the value given above. 

In a few cases only was the optical rotation determined, but when this was 
done it was invariably found that there was lack of agreement between the 
optical rotation and the reducing power (assuming the sugar to be maltose only). 
The optical rotation was in each case 124-5 % that of maltose. This value is very 
similar to that given for a-maltose, but this possibility is excluded because no 
mutarotation was observed after treatment with alkali. The constancy of this 
figure obtained both from potato and wheat starches at different stages of 
hydrolysis indicates that only one sugar could be present. If a mixture of sugars 
were present, it is extremely unlikely that they would be present in exactly the 
same proportions under different conditions. These results might be explained 
by the presence of reducing dextrins, but since the final concentration of alcohol 
before filtration of the unchanged polysaccharide was 80% this seems im- 
probable. 

The appearance of the osazone and the reducing power corresponded fairly 
closely with those of i^omaltose as described by Lintner & Diill. The specific 
rotatory power, however, was different. The figure given for iaomaltose is 
[a]/, = 140°, which is only very slightly different from that of maltose. 

Discussion of results. 

There are at least four different criteria of the rate of degradation of the 
polysaccharides : 

(1) rate of disappearance of polysaccharide: 

(2) rate of formation of maltose and reducing dextrin ; 

(3) rate of formation of maltose; 

(4) achromic point. 

The following table represents the order of these events, the polysaccharides 
being arranged in order of decreased speed of hydrolysis by pancreatic amylase 
as indicated by the different criteria. 

Rate of formation 

Hate of disappearance of reducing dextrin Rato of formation 

Achromic point of polysaccharide and maltose of maltose^ 

Glycogen Potato, maize Wheat, potato Wheat, rice 

Potato Wheat, rice Maize, rice Potato 

Maize, wheat, rice Glycogen Glycogen Maize 

Glycogen 

It is difficult to reconcile the very quick achromic point of glycogen with its 
slow rate of breakdown and formation of dextrin and maltose. It must be the 
figures for the achromic point which are at fault, since it was found very difficult 
to determine this value when very weak glycogen solutions were used, the colour 
being only with difficulty distinguishable from that of a weak iodine solution. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of glycogen, the rate of formation of 
maltose reached a steady state after 2 hours, although the formation of reducing 
dextrin and the disappearance of glycogen were still occurring. (The decrease in 
the 24 hours value for maltose seen in the results for wheat and maize starches is 
presumably due to fermentation.) 

In the case of the salivary digestion of glycogen and wheat starchi although 
the salivary amylase was obviously relatively very much stion^r than the 
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pancreatic amylase, the results are in the same order, the figures for glycogen 
being in every case smaller than those for wheat starch. 

In the case of the digestion of glycogen and wheat starch with malt there is 
a slightly greater breakdown of glycogen than with pancreatic and salivary 
amylases. Malt contains chiefly jS-amylaso, but this does not warrant the 
assumption that glycogen contains a preponderance of j3-linkages. The break- 
down of glycogen by pancreatic, salivary and malt amylases is essentially similar 
in character. 

These differences in the hydrolysis rates of the different starches must be due 
to differences in the chemical constitution of the starch granules, since they can- 
not be attributed to differences in the enzyme systems. 

The rate of hydrolysis of all the starches is very much quicker than that of 
glycogen. 


Factors which could influence the rale of breakdou^n, 

(1) Molecular dimensions of the polysaccharide. The smaller the molecular 
size, the quicker one would e.\pect the breakdown to be. But the size of the 
glycogen molecule is (according to Haworth) approximately half that of the 
starch molecule. 

(2) Proportion of arnylopectin to amylose. According to most modem workers 
the stiirch granule is homogeneous. But supposing that two constituents are 
j)resent, the a<lvocate8 of this theory agree with the original view of Maquenne & 
Roux fl906) that the viscosity of a starch solution is produced by the amylo- 
pectin. According to this view, }X)tato starch, which gives the most viscous 
solution, should show the lowest rate of hydrolysis, since arnylopectin is con- 
sidered to be hydrolysed more slowly than amylose. This, however, is not the 
case, potato starch showing, if anything, a higher rate of hydrolysis in the 
initial stages than the other starches. The lower rate of hydrolysis of glycogen, 
however, could be accounted for if, as claimed by Pringsheim, glycogen consists 
of arnylopectin. 

(3) Inorganic conteuxl of polysaccharide. According to Samec & Haerdtl 
[1920] a low rate of hydrolysis can be correlated with a high P content. Potato 
and wheat starches have much higher P contents than the other starches, but 
their rates of hydrolysis are no lower. The lower rate of hydrolysis of glycogen, 
however, could be explained according to this theory by its high P content. 

(4) Method of breakdotvn. As has already been mentioned OhLsson considers 
that a-amylases break down starch into smaller and smaller molecules until 
maltose is finally produced whereas jS-amylases detach maltose successively. In 
the salivary and pancreatic digestions of glycogen an^ the various starches 
employed in this investigation, an early appearance of maltose was invariably 
observed. When malt, which contains ^-amylase in addition to a-amylase, was 
used as the hydrolysing agent, no increased formation of maltose was observed. 
These results therefore do not substantiate the findings of Ohlsson. Moreover, 
Ohlsson’s work was based on the relative permanence of the starch -iodine reaction, 
and since it is not known with certainty that this colour is a function of the 
molecular dimensions, his conclusions seem rather unreliable. 

In order to ascertain which of the above-mentionexl methods of breakdown 
was involved or which method was predominant, the following ratio was calcu- 
lated for each digestion mixture throughout each hydrolysis: 


Polyasccliiaride destroyed in mg./lOO ml. 
Maltose formed in mg./lOO ml. 
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If this ratio remains constant throughout a hydrolysis it would indicate that 
maltose was liberated successively. If, on the other hand, the ratio decreases as 
digestion proceeds it would mean that maltose is formed only, or principally, in 
the final breakdown of the simple dextrins. These ratios, calculated from 
determinations made at 15 min. from the beginning of each experiment and at 
the subsequent intervals already mentioned, are tabulated below. The values 
cited represent values for this ratio obtained at the beginning, middle and end, 
respectively, of each experiment: 


Substrate 

Pancreatic amylase 

A 

Malt diastase 

Salivary amylase 

L.\ 


r 

* 


/ 



r 


Glycogen 

21« 

2-40 

;m.5 

1-24 

1-40 

1-50 

2-52 

1*98 i:i9 

Potato 

400 

3-52 

2-78 

— 

.. 

— 


— 

Wheat 

1*87 

1-83 

1-86 

1-27 

M3 

109 

1-39 

— 104 

Rice 

2-«0 

2 m 

1*89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maize 

4-:i8 

2-89 

2*7(» 

— 

— 


-- 

— 


The great variability of this ratio probably indicates that both methods of break- 
down are occurring simultaneously. It is difficult to accept the deduction that 
the hydrolysis of wheat starch by pancreatic amylase is the one instance amongst 
all those cited in which the former method of breakdown alone occurs. An in- 
crease in this ratio as hydrolysis proceeds, observed with glycogen in two out of 
the three cases, seems very difficult to explain, especially as there was no 
glycogen resynthesis. 

In the case of glycogen, the formation of maltose from dextrin appears to be 
very slow, which indicates that the hydrolysis is retarded at this stage, suggesting 
a reduced saccharification process. But since the same enzymes were used in the 
starch and glycogen digestions, this cannot be accounted for by the enzyme. 
Perhaps, as suggested by Pringsheim, a co-enzyme is necessary for the complete 
hydrolysis of glycogen. 

(6) Nature of linkages in polyseuxharide. As discussed in the previous 
section, the slow rate of breakdown of glycogen cannot be explained by assuming 
a preponderance of jS-linkages in the glycogen molecule. 

According to Van Klinkenberg the iodine reaction is characteristic of a-starch 
and only disappears by the action of a-amylases. The very rapid attainment of 
the achromic point observed with glycogen appears at first sight to substantiate 
Van Klinkenberg’s view that glycogen is a-starch. But this does not explain the 
slow breakdown of glycogen in comparison with the starches. If glycogen con- 
sisted entirely of a-starch, a very quick breakdown by a-amylases would b(' 
expected. 

It is thus seen that the theories of starch and glycogen structure so far enunci- 
ated do not explain satisfactorily the results of the amylolytic hydrolysis of these 
polysaccharides. There must be some difference in structure between the starch 
and glycogen molecules to account for the much lower rate of hydrolysis of the 
smaller glycogen molecule. There are also probably slight differences in structure 
between the different starches. It is also difficult to accept the identity of the 
starch and glycogen molecules as advocated by Hawortli. 

Summary. 

1. The course of ^estion of potato, wheat, maize and rice starches and of 
glycogen by pancreatic amylase and in addition of wheat starch andglyoogen by 
salivary amylase and malt diastase have been followed quantitatively. 
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2 . The estimations included determinations of the achromic f)oint, the 
residuai polysaccharide, the total reducing power and the reducing power after 
the precipitation of the dextrins. Polarimetric observations were also made in a 
few cases. 

3. The relative rates of formation of the various hydrolysis products were 
diffenmt with the different starches. The rate of hydrolysis of glycogen was in 
ev^ery case very much lower than that of the starches. 

4. The saiiK^ end-product was formed from all the starches and from 
glycogen. 

5. The properties of the reducing sugar formed as end-product did not 
correspond with those of maltost*, or, in all respects, with those of i^omaltose. 

6. Glucose was not formed in any of the above digestions, or in the case of 
pancreatic amylase over the range pH 5 0-7 *5. When, however, a very large 
amount of cmzyme was employed, some glucose was produced. 

7. The bearing of these results on the chemical constitution of the starch and 
glycogen molecules and on the method of breakdown is discussed. 

I wish to thank Mi.ss M. M. Murray for suggesting this work to me and for her 
helpful advice throughout the investigation. 
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The nitrogen content of the mature^ apple varies markedly both in total amount 
and in the maimer in which it is distributed amongst the compounds in which it 
occurs [Hulrne, 1932; 1934: and unpublished data]. The possible connexion 
between these initial differences of composition and the lichaviour of the 
fractions of the nitrogen and of the fruit in general when detached from the 
tree and kept under various conditions of environment, is being studied. The 
purpose of the present investigation was to determine whether the injection of 
nitrogenous compounds into the tree is followed by a modification of the 
nitrogenous composition of the fruit. In this event injection would be a valuable 
method for modifying at will the nitrogenous composition of the fruit as a 
preliminary to the above study. Methods have been developed for injecting 
whole trees so that each branch received its proper share; further, separate 
branches, twigs, leaves or portions of leaves may each \ye injected with a different 
solution without risk of the injected substance reaching any part of the tree 
other than the one for which it is intended. 

Preliminary papers have already apjieared [Roach, 1933; 1934, 1, 2, 3: 1935; 
Hearman et al. 1936] and the deters of the methods are at present being pre- 
pared tor publication. Such methods would make it possible to treat fruit 
at any stage in its development without affecting the relations between the tree 
and the soil and without undue interference with the physiology of the tree. 

Experimental. 

(1) Material and details of tree-injection. 

Six bush trees of variety King Edward VII budded on Mailing Type IX 
rootstock and four trees of variety Bascombe Mystery budded on Mailing Type V 
rootstodi were used for the experiment. The trees were planted as maidens in 

^ ** Maturity is here used in the somewhat loose sense of the stage at which the fruii is normally 
gathered for commercial purposes. It is not yet clear to what definiu* stage (if any) in the physi- 
ology of the fruit this approximates. 


( 1397 ) 
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December 1921. The King Edward VII trees varied in branch spread from 2*1 
to 2*8 m. and the Bascombe Mystery ones from 3*2 to 3*7 m. These trees varied 
in size and in other respects but they were amongst the few trees which escaped 
the disastrous frost of the night of 16-17 May 1935, and were used in the absence 
of any better material; they proved sufficiently uniform for the present purpose. 

Injex^itm, The injection of each tree was carried out as follows: A hole of 
J in. diameter was bored through the main stem just below the crotch and so 
placed that each end came below the junction between two branches and so that 
the parts of the top on either side of the hole were as nearly equal as possible. 
One end of this hole was connected with rubl>er tubing to the reservoir (containing 
the liquid which was supported a few inches above the level of the hole, and into 
the other end of the hole a short length of rubber tubing was inserted (se(‘ 
Pig. 1). Both pieces of tubing were inserted only to the depth of the bark. The 



joints between the tubing and the bark were made watertight by painting with 
a molten solution of rubber and paraffin-wax. The siphon was started by sucking 
the short rubber tube, which was plugged when the liquid came through. The 
liquid was absorbed in from 1 to 3 days. Two Bascombe Mj^^stery treos were 
injected a second time through holes at right angles to the first ones (see Table II) . 

Svhstances injected. The substances injected will be seen from Tables I and II. 
Each solution contained a standard amount of nitrogen per unit volume. 

Dosage, A system for deciding the correct dosage for trees according to their 
size has not yet been worked out; the volumes of solution given were decided on 
by inspecting the trees and comparing them with others injected in the past, 
the aim being to give each tree an amount of nitrogen proportional to its size. 

Leaf damage. Traces of damage appeared on the leaves of most of the trees 
the day after the injection was finished but this was of no importance; the 
foliage of the Bascombe Mystery tree injected with ammonium nitrate was, 
however, heavily damaged. This damage has been described elsewhere [Hearman 
et al, 1935]. Some leaves fell but later fresh leaves expanded and the tree again 
had a normal amount of foliage! Reference has already been made to the high 
toxicity of nitrate-nitrogen as compared with urea-nitrogen [Thomas A; Roach, 
1934]. 

(2) Sampling of the material and its preparation for analysis. 

At the time of gathering the fruits were greatly reduced in number owing to 
falls, chiefly as a result of codling moth attack. AH the fruits were gathered ftom 
each tree, any seriously blemished fruit being discarded. It was not necessary to 
discard any complete apples in the case of the King Edward VII variety, but 
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one or two fruits per tree hacl to be eliminated in the case of the Bascombe 
Mystery trees. Where only a small amount of the apple was damaged the 
damaged portion was cut out immediately liefore freezing and allowance made in 
calculating the weight of pulp and peel. 

For the King Edward VJJ trees, details of the fruit as gathered are given in 
Table I which also includes details of the solutions injected into the tree. 


Table I. 







Total 

Total 





No. 

Av. wt. 

W't. of 

wt. of 


Saiuph* 


Injf'ction 

of 

of apple 

pulp* 

pee) 

Ratio 

“(K.E.)” 

Tree 

!.*>. vii. 3.1 

fruits 

g- 

R- 

tr- 

pulp/'peel 

r ( 1 ) 

V ( 2 ) 

N 

6 i -12 

12 

None),, . , 

32 

32 

124-4 

1.30-0 

3368 

.3.50S 

420 

4.>7 

8-02 

7-6H 

2 

101 . NH 4 NO 3 

30 

124-3 

3163 

409 

7-73 

.A 

4 

7 I. asparagine 

30 

126-6 

3247 

410 

7-92 

r ( 1 ) 

10 

10 1. 0*25 urea 

30 

134-0 

34<KI 

430 

7-91 

r ( 2 ) 

rs 

10 1. 0 * 2 .)% urea 

10 1. 0 * 2 r»^*o urea 

.51 

l.'i.'i-T 

1590 

201 

7-91 


* < *()iTOct<*d for sredn and bad aroaa removed. Tho amount of the latter was Iwtween n and 8“,', 
of the whole of each t»aniple. It was fairly uniformly distributed betwcc*ri the fruits of all the 
trees. The atnount of jK*el tissue eon<*<*riie<l was negligible. 


In the case of the Bascx)mbt' Mystery trees (see Table II) the number of 
fruits per tree was larger although considerably less than at the time of injection. 
The larger number of fruits enabled more than one sample to lx* made up from 
(*aeh tree (<*xcept tret* 3, urea tr(‘atment) and an additional sample was placed in 
the dark for 54 days at 9*5 so that the change in the nitrogenous fractions after 
dt*taehment from tlie tree eould be studied. The conc(*ntrations of th<* various 
solutions inject(*(l wert* thi* same a.s for the King Edward tree.s (Table I). 





Table II. 



3'otal 

Total 




Injection 

No. 

Av. w't. 

wt. 

wt. 

Ratio 



, • 



of 

of ai>|>lc 

l>ul[) 

peel 

Pulp' 

Sample 

Tree 

15. vii. 35 

1. X. 35 

fruits 

g- 


K- 

Pwl 

<’0 (1) 

1 



26 

62-6 

1335 

207 

6-45 

CO (2) 

1 

r None (control) 


30 

69-0 

17.30 

268 

6-46 

<T* 

1 j 


30 

69-1 

1607 

270 

5-95 

NO 

2 1 

15 1. N’H^XO, 


30 

52-9 

1298 

223 

5-82 

NT* 

2 


30 

52-6 

12(r) 

226 

5-58 

UO 

3 

15 1. urea 

10 1. urea 

34 

73-6 

2064 

330 

6-26 

AO 

4 1 

t 13 1. asparagine 

111. asparagine 

29 

61-8 

1470 

236 

6-23 

AI* 

4 

28 

62-7 

1340 

234 

5-73 


* SampleH placed at 9-5° for 54 day«i. During this ixritKl there* wa.s, of course, some loss of 
weight as moisture and CO^. This loss of w'cight was measured and allowed fur in the calculation 
of results. 


From the values of the ratios of pulp/peel given in Table II it would appear, 
as might be expected, that the pulp tissue undergoes a greater loss in weight 
during storage than does the peel. 

The material was frozen to —20^, peeled and prepared for analysis by the 
method previously described [Hulme, 1936]. 


Bioohem. 1936 xxx 


90 
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(3) Methods of analysis. 

The various fractions of the nitrogen and the titratable acidity were estimated 
by the methods already described [Hulme, 1936], with the exception that in the 
extraction of the soluble nitrogen an improved form of continuous vacuum 
extractor was used. This extractor, when used in conjunction with Naumaim 
evaporators [Naumann, 1935] to remove the excess alcohol from the extracts, 
greatly reduced the time required to obtain the final extracts. A brief description 
of this new extractor is given in an appendix (p. 1402). 

Urea was estimated in several samples — chiefly those from trees injected 
with urea — by a micro-method based on the urease method of Yee & Davis 
[1935]. 

It is, perhaps, improbable that urea injected into the tree would reach the 
fruits as such, unless it was in excess of that with which the leaves could deal. 
Nevertheless, it is important to make certain of this point, since, apart from the 
direct interest of the presence of urea in the fruits, appreciable amounts of urea 
in the extracts would seriously interfere with the estimations of amide and amino- 
nitrogen [Chibnall & Westall, 1932]. In no case were amounts of urea found 
greater than 0*3 % of the total nitrogen, and the fruit from trees injected with 
urea gave values similar to those injected with asparagine. 

Glutamine determinations were made on the extract from sample K.E. C (1) 
by the method of Vickery et al, [1935] but this amide was found to be absent. 

Results. 

The results obtained for the apples as gathered from the trees are given, for 
both varieties, in Table HI, a, b, and for the stored fruits of the Bascombe 
Mystery variety in Table III c. 

It is obvious from Table III that the injections have had a considerable effect 
on the total nitrogen content of the fruits. In all cases the total nitrogen of the 
fruits from injected trees is greater than in those from the uninjected ones. On 
the whole the figures for the pulp and the peel show the same general trend. The 
most striking fact is that, whilst the total nitrogen has increased considerably, 
the increase is mainlj" accounted for by an increase in the non -protein fraction. 
Whilst in the case of the King Edward variety the absolute amount of protein 
(even allowing for the difference in size of the fruits) is slightly higher in all the 
injected trees, the relative amount of protein (i.e. protein as % of the total 
nitrogen) is considerably decreased. The results for sample U (2) are probably 
“abnormar* since the sample was mainly composed of fruits from tree 8 which 
bore, at the time of gathering, only 10 fruits and these were much laiger in size 
than those from any of the other trees of this variety. 

The increase in soluble nitrogen is chiefly in the form of asparagine; the 
fraction of the soluble nitrogen in the form of amino-acids shows relatively little 
variation throughout the series. The same is even more strikingly true for the 
Bascombe Mystery series. This^is in agreement with the view of F^nisehnikow 
and many modem authors that asparagine may function as a means of storing 
excess nitrogen in a form innocuous to the plant. 

In both series injection of urea appears to result in a small increase in the 
proportion of amino-acids and a lowering of the relative amount of protein. 
The two effects are not, however, equal quantitatively. The Bascombe Mystery 
fruits injected with ammonium nitrate are, as stated above, probably abnormal, 
and the very low proportion of protein which they contain is possibly due to the 
temporaiy damage to the tree following injection. 
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We may next turn to a brief consideration of the observed changes in the 
nitrogen fractions of the Bascombe Mystery fruits during their short period of 
storage (Table III c). It has been found [Hulme, unpublished data] that in 
young fruits (Bramley’s Seedling variety), when detached from the tree, the 
soluble nitrogen rises but when “mature” fruits are stored a net protein syn- 
thesis takes place. It will be seen that in the fruits from uninjected trees 
(B.M. C (1)) the % of the total nitrogen in the form of protein has increased, i.e. 
a considerable net synthesis of protein has occurred in storage. On the other hand 
in the fruits from trees injected with ammonium nitrate the % protein-nitrogen 
has remained stationary, and there has been a slight decrease in this fraction in 
the fruit from the trees injected with asparagine. It remains for further work to 
decide whether this difference between the injected and control fruits is a direct 
one or whether the effect of the injection has been to retard the ripening of the 
fruits and so cause them to exhibit the characteristic behaviour of fruits not 
yet “mature”. In this connexion it is important to learn the effect of the 
injection on the carbohydrate metabolism of the fruits. This is especially 
important in view of the recent work of Paech [1935] which suggests that in 
presence of excess soluble nitrogen compounds (ammonia and amides) protein 
synthesis may be limited by the amount of carbohydrate residues available. 


SUMMAKY. 

1. Two varieties of apple trees were injected in the summer of 1935 with 
solutions of ammonium nitrate, urea and asparagine. 

2. The fruit, gathered in the autumn, from the injected trees contained 
greater amounts of total nitrogen than from the uninjected trees; the distri- 
bution within the total nitrogen was also different. 

3. When detached from the tree and placed at 9*5®, fruit from trees injected 
with ammonium nitrate and with asparagine did not synthesize protein, whereas 
that from untreated trees synthesized considerable amounts of protein. 

4. Further experiments are necessary to determine whether this difference in 
behaviour is a direct result of the injection or whether it is due to delayed ripen- 
ing of the fruits from the injected trees. 


APPENDIX 

A, rapid continvxms vacuum extra^^. 

The apparatus is shown in Pig. 2 which is drawn to scale. It is based on the 
Soxhlet principle operating under reduced pressure and in size is designed to 
handle up to 500 g. of frozen apple powder. 

The flask, A, in which the solvent (600ml. 85% alcohol) is placed is con- 
nected to the extraction vessel, JB, by means of a rubber sleeve. The side-tube, 
>S, of the vessel B is wide (3 cm. diam.) and the bends in it are as “smooth ” as 
possible to increase evaporation from the liquid in A by reducing frictional 
resistance to and turbulence in the vapour, llie condenser, (7, is a seven tube 
brass condenser^ (seven | in. x 24 G. tubes 10 in. long in a jacket in. x 24 Q.) 
at the top of which suction is applied by means of a water-je£ pump. 
It is advisable to insert a calcium chloride trap between the pump and 

» This condenser was designed and made by Mr P. G. Foreyth of Ditton Labotatoiy . 
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the condenser. For safety the author also inserts between the calcium 
chloride tower and the condenser a mushroom non-return valve actuated by 
gravity. The condenser is cooled by water which has passed through a large 
rectangular (30 ft. ^ in. bore) copper coil immersed in an insulated ice-box. 



The thermometer, JT, enables the rate of flow of the water through the condenser 
to be regulated to give maximum condensation. The bottom tube, F. of the 
condenser must be wide (3 cm.) to prevent bubbles forming where the rising 
vapour meets the falling condensate. Bubbler tube, D, is a Naumann stainless 
steel tube with a stiletto wire down the centre to allow of regulation of the rate of 
bubbling. 
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Water-bath, E, is thermostatically controlled to 46-50°. Table IV illustrates 
the “characteristics” of the extractor with 400 g. of apple pulp tissue in a 
thimble in vessel B. The figures are for one of two extractors running side by 
side in the same water-bath with the same suction line and condenser water 
supply. 

Table IV. 


Temperature of 
lahoratoiy 

Temperature 

Temperature 
of alcohol 

Temperature of 
thermometer 

Time for B 

of bath, E 

extract B 

T 

to 611 and 

"C. 

^C. 

° 0 . 

^C. 

siphon (min.) 

16-9 

45 

20 

10*3 

6*5 

18*4 

49 

20 

9*5 

4*5 

18*6 

47 

21 

10*0 

5*0 

19*0 

47 

21 

10*0 

5*5 

19*2 

48 

22 

9*4 

5*0 

19*5 

45 

22 

9*8 

6*0 

20*0 

50 

22 

KH) 

4*5 

21*0 

48 

22 

9-7 

4*8 


The temperature of the liquid in the flask A never rises above 20° owing to 
the rapid evaporation from its surface. The concentration of the alcohol falling 
from the condenser into B is about 87 % . 
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CXCIX. THE DECOMPOSITION OF ADENINE 
COMPOUNDS BY BACTERIA. 

By CECILIA LUTWAK-MANN. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Cambridge, 

(Rex^eived 10 June 1936.) 

There seems to be at present good evidence that adenine compounds play an 
important role in muscle glycolysis and alcoholic fermentation. It would be of 
much biochemical interest to show whether they are also connected with the 
mechanism of bacterial fermentation. In order to approach this problem it was 
necessary first to study the ability of bacterial fermenters to attack adenine 
derivatives and to determine the content of adenosinetriphosphoric acid in their 
cells. 

The following experiments were done to determine the exact conditions in 
which adenine and its derivatives undergo chemical changes by bacterial 
enzymes. 

Experimental. 

Organisms and culture. The experiments were first carried out with Bad. 
coli; they were subsequently repeated with other organisms (see p. 1409). 

Unless othen^isc stated the organisms were grown on tryptic broth agar in 
Roux bottles. After 20 hours’ incubation the growth was washed off with dis- 
tilled water and centrifuged and washed two or three times ; the wet weight was 
then determined and the whole made up to a known volume in uniform suspen- 
sion, The preparation was generally used the same day but could be kept 2 or 
3 days at 0° without deteriorating. Sterilization of the culture by shaking with 
toluene and allowing to stand for 15 min. has no effect on the activity of the 
enzjTnes studied. 

Reactions steadied. The action of the bacterial suspensions in decomposing by 
deamination and/or dephosphorylation of the following substances was quantita- 
tively investigated: adenosinetriphosphoric acid (adeiiylpyrophosphoric acid), 
muscle adenylic acid (adenine-D-furanoriboside-S-phosphoric acid), yeast adenylic 
acid (adenine-9-furanoriboside-3-phosphoric acid), adenosine and adenine; 
inosine and inosinic acid were also studied. Purified specimens of the compounds 
were used. 

Technique. For each experiment the procedure was as follows: samples con- 
taining 1ml. substrate, containing 0*085-0*120 mg. adenine-amino-nitrogen 
(NHj-N) and 1 ml. bacterial suspension, corresj^ondiug to 30-160 mg. wet 
weight and 1 ml. water, which in some cases was replaced by salt solutions 
(phosphate, arsenate, fluoride, iodoacetate) were incubated at jpH 7-0 in air and 
at 37®, It was however shown that all the reactions described below proceed as 
well anaerobically in nitrogen previously passed over heated copper. After a 
given time of incubation the samples were withdrawn from the incubator with 
corresponding blanks where the substrate was replaced by water, and 1 ml. of 
20% trichloroacetic add was added. 

The deamination was determined on the whole sample by the estimation of 
ammonia. It was carried out in the Pamas-Heller apparatus by distillation in 
vacuo with saturated bQr|kx solution and subsequent nesslerization [Parnas Sc 

( 1405 ) 
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Heller, 1924]. The dephosphorylation was determined by phosphorus estimations 
in the triohloroaoetic filtrate using the method of Fiske & Subbarow [1926] as 
modified by Lohmann & Jendrassik [1926]. 

Adenosindriphosphoric acid (ATP). Prom Table 1, 1 and 2, it is seen that in 
the course of 4 hours this substance is deaminated and dephosphorylated com- 
pletely. It was found that small concentrations of magnesium (0*2 mg. Mg to 
5 mg. ATP-barium salt) markedly increase the rate of breakdown of ATP; the 
appropriate quantity of MgCl^ was accordingly used with this substance. In 
experiments (Table I, 3 and 4) where both deamination and dephosphorylation 
were estimate simultaneously in parallel samples, dephosphorylation appeared 
to precede deamination. This seems to be also the case with skeletal muscle en- 
zymes [Mozolowaki d al. 1932; Embden, 1933; Jacobsen, 1933] and excludes 
the possibility of the formation of inosinetriphosphoric acid. There is, however, 
an important difference in the behaviour of the enzymes of muscle and of Bad, 
coU towards ATP; in the former this substance is dephosphorylated by the 
elimination of the pyrophosphoric group only, forming adenylic acid, which is 
then deaminated to inosmic acid; in the latter case the bacterial enzymes attack 
not only the pyrophosphoric group but also the phosphorus atom of adenylic 
add itself so that probably deamination does not occur till the stage when 
adenosine has been formed. 

The decomposition is optimum at pH 7*2 and is inhibited at pH 6*5 and 8*8. 
Addition of phosphate slows down the breakdown of ATP, an effect which 
requires no special explanation as phosphate represents, in this case, a reaction 
product. 

Table I. 


Deamination 


Dephosphoiylation of ATI* 


of ATP Phosphate 

— '*'■ \ after Of ibTtje 



ATP containing 

f — > 

Time of 

Am- 

Of r 
atnino-N 

Inorganic 

phos- 

7 min. Pypopht>8- 
hydrolysis phate-P 

Of two 
atoms 

; 

No. 

Amino-N 

Pyro-P 

(2P) 

Total-P 

{3P) 

incubation 
pH 7*0 

monia 
. NH,-N 

appears 
as am- 

phate 

w 

mNHCl (expressed Pyro-P 
iP-) as Pr-Pa) still un- 

appear 
as in- 

exp. 

mg. N 

nig. P 

mg. P 

37* 

mg. 

monia-N 

mg. P 

mg. P 

rag. P 

changed organic P 

1 

0-06 

0-357 

0*535 

4 hr. 

0*074 

0-87 

0-530 

0-535 

0-005 

0 

3 

2 

OOG 

0-264 

0-398 

4 hr. 

0*002 

1 

0-398 

0-398 

0-0 

0 

3 

3 

0056 

0-243 

0-365 

30 min. 

0*003 

0*05 

0-004 

0-233 

0-229 

1*87 

003 


0*066 

0-243 

0-365 

1 hr. 

0*018 

0*33 

0170 

0-278 

0-108 

0*88 

1-39 


0*056 

0*243 

0-365 

1 hr. 30 ruin. 

0*024 

0*43 

0-214 

O-3U0 

0*086 

0*70 

1*75 


0*065 

0*243 

0-365 

4 hr. 

0*052 

0-95 

0-365 

0-365 

0*0 

0*0 

3 

4 

0*060 

0*264 

0-398 

30 min. 

0*008 

005 

0*085 

0-269 

0*184 

1-39 

0(i3 


0*060 

0*264 

0-398 

Ihr. 

0*010 

0-16 

0*114 

0-296 

0182 

1*39 

086 


0*060 

0*264 

0-398 

1 hr. 30 min. 

0*025 

0-42 

0-169 

0-307 

0*138 

1-04 

1*28 


0*060 

0*264 

0-398 

4 hr. 

0*001 

1 

0-398 

0-398 

0*0 

0 

3 


A remarkable effect of medium on enz 3 nne production is noticeable in this 
connexion. When Bad. cdi was grown on tryptic broth with 0*5% glucose in a 
flask instead of on the surface of broth agar, the bacterial suspension when used 
in the same concentration as in previous experiments or even in twice that 
amount, repeatedly failed to attack ATP, whereas with other adenine compounds 
(with the exception of yeast adenylic add to some extent, see below, p. 1407) no 
such effects were notic^. This suppression of enzyme formation was (^own to be 
due to the presence of glucose, since it did not occur in cultures grown (1) in 
broth alone in strictly anaerobic conditions, or (2) in broth with 0*6% formate. 
The suppression of the enzyme is, however, not complete as when 4-6 times the 
amount of bacteria was used (IW mg. instead of 30 zng, wet weight), pqi^ve 
results were obtained (TaMe II, 1 and 2). The partial stipfniession of theeiS^nne 
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system may possibly be due to the acidity occurring during growth in glucose 
broth. This, however, does not account for the non-proportionality of the 
enzyme activity and bacterial concentration. This point needs further study. 

Table II. 

Time of Deamination of ATP (con> 
incubation taining 0-085 mg. XH^-X) 



Bact. coli 


pH 7 0 

r 

' ^ 

No. 

wet wt. 


37" 

Ammonia 

%of 

exp. 

i»g. 

Grown on 

hours 

mg. X 

deamination 

1 

40 

Glucose broth 

1 

0-0 

0 




2 

00 

0 




4 

0-0 

0 



Broth agar 

I 

0-013 

15 



0 

0-027 

32 




4 

0-072 

85 

2 

50 

Glucose broth 

4 

0-0 

0 


80 



00 

0 


ISO 



0-062 

70 


Muscle adenylic acid. This substance undergoes both deamination and 
dephosphorylation very rapidly, 2*5 mg. being decomposed by 10-20 mg. of 
bacteria (wet weight) in 40-M min. No influence of small amounts of magnesium 
upon this reaction was found. Dephosphorylation evidently precedes deamina- 
tion, as can be seen from Table III, 4 and 5. Bearing in mind that inosinic acid 
is readily dephosphorylated by Bact. coli (Table III, 3) and that, of all adenine 


Table III. 



Muscle adenylic acid 
containing 

Veast adenylic acid 
containing 

Inosinic 
acid con- 

Time of 

Dephosphor 

expressed 

elation 
[ as 

Beaminatiou 
expre.s.sed as 

No. 

P 

NHrN 


^ NH.-N 

taining 

P 

uicubation 
pH 7-0 

37" 

P 



NH,-N 


exp. 

mg. 


mg. 

mg. 

nig. 

mg- 

% 

mg. 

% 

1 

0-21 

0-095 




2 hr. 30 min. 

0-21 

100 

0-096 

100 

2 

- 

- 

0-21 

0-005 


2 hr. 30 min. 

0-20 

95 

0-082 

85 

3 

- 

— 


— 

0-18 

2 hr. 30 inia. 

0-18 

100 


— 

4 

0197 

0-089 


- 

— 

15 min. 

0144 

73 

0-025 

26 


0197 

0-089 

— 

— 

— 

40 min. 

0168 

85 

O-OiK) 

67 


0-197 

0-089 



— 

1 hr. 20 min. 

0-170 

80 

0-080 

89 


0-197 

0-089 

— 

— 


2 hr. 

0-180 

91 

0085 

94 

5 

0-21 

0-096 


— 



15 min. 

0-164 

78 

0-(H0 

41 


0-21 

0-006 

— 

— 

— 

40 min. 

0-188 

89 

0-070 

73 


0-21 

0-096 

— 

— 

— 

1 hr. 20 min. 

0-192 

91 

0-084 

87 


0-21 

0-096 

— 



2 hr. 

0-208 

99 

0-090 

94 


compounds, adenosine is the most readily decomposed, not only by Bad. coli but 
also by other bacteria, one may suggest that deamination is conditioned by a 
prelin^ary dephospborylation and occurs at the adenosine stage. 

In the case of adenylic acid as well as in that of ATP, the addition of in- 
organic phosphate decreases the rate of breakdown. This time, however, a most 
marked effect can be produced by phosphoglyceric acid (3-phosphoglyceric acid) 
(Rg. 3) but not by hexosediphosphoric add. Whether tWs is due to the Pamas- 
Ostem-Mann reaction [1934, 1, 2], i.e. a synthesis of ATP and a formation of 
pyruvic acid, will be investigated later. Pyruvic add could of course not be 
detected owing to its rapid fermentation by Boot, cdi. 

Tead adenylic add. This is decomposed by bacterial enzymes both by 
dephosphorylation and deamination (Table III, 2) . In experiments with deamina- 
tion of both muscle and yeast adenylic acids, it has been repeatedly found that 
there is a difference in the rates of deamination of these two substances (Fig. 1). 
This effect is still more marked if the bacteria are grown on glucose broth (Fig. 2) ; 
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thus the presence of glucose in the growth medium affects this enzyme system in 
a manner similar to that described in the case of ATP, but to a much less marked 
extent. 

It is well known that frog skeletal muscle enzymes are totally inactive to- 
wards yeast adenylic acid [Schmidt, 1928], whereas frog heart muscle enzymes 
act on it, a fact which suggested the existence of specific enzymes for the two 
substances [Ostem & Mann, 1933]. These experiments furnish further evidence 
for that possibility, a point to which wo return later. 

In this, as in all phosphorylated compounds tested, neither il//60 NaF nor 
J//150 iodoacetate had any effect. 




Fig. 1 . Deamination of muBcle adenylic acid and yeast adenylic acid by BacL cdi. grown on broth 
agar. (Average data from 9 experiments.) Abscissae: hours. Ordinates: % of deamination. 

Fig. 2. Deamination of muscle adenylic acid and yeast adenylic acid by Bact. cdi grown on glucose 
broth. (Average data from 7 experiments.) Abscissae: hours. Ordinates: % of deamination. 

Adenosine, As well by B(wt, cdi as by any kind of bacteria studied in this 
work, adenosine is more rapidly decomposed than other adenine derivatives and 
than adenine itself. The optimum rate occurs at pH 8*8, whereas for all the other 
adenine derivatives it lies at pH 7*6. Small amounts of magnesium are without 
effect, but it is interesting to note that phosphate favours the deamination 
(Fig. 3). Phosphate can be replaced by arsenate. 

Adenim, In this case the deamination depends largely on the presence of 
phosphate as in its absence the reaction— even on prolong^ incubation— never 
exeWs 20% of the total amino-nitrogen. 

Evd-products, Hypoxanthine has been found and isolated as picrate of the 
silver salt (C 5 H 3 N 4 A^, CeH 2 (N 02 ) 80 H) in the kieselguhr filtrate obtained from 
incubated samples of the following substances with the usual amount of 
bacterial suspension: adenosine, adenine, inosine, inosinic acid, The picrate was 
obtained from samples corresponding to about 6 mg. of hypoxanthine according 
to the procedure of Bruhns [1890] and identified by silver estimation (23 % Ag, 
theor. 22*88 %), It was also possible owing to the kind help of Dr M. IMxon to 
show the presence of hypoxanthine in a biological way using a highly i^oific 
preparation of xanthine oxidase [Green & Dixon, 1934; Dixon & Lembeig,l9341. 
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At the stage at which hypoxanthine is formed, no ribose could be traced by the 
orcinol test. 

Comparison of bacteria studied. In order to get information about the distri- 
bution of the group of enz 3 nne 8 concerned, the following organisms were studied : 
Bcud. dispar, Bact. doacae, Bact. lactis aerogenes, Str.faecalis, Ps. pyocyanea. The 



3. Deamination of adenine compounds by Bact. colt after 1 hour of incubation. 

results are summarized in Table IV, where it can be seen that Bad. dispar, Bact. 
cloaeae and Bad. lactis aerogenes show a behaviour very similar to that described 
lor Bad. coli. If Bad. lactis aerogenes is grown on glucose broth instead of on agar, 
there occurs the same effect of depressing the enzyme dealing with ATP and yeast 
adenylic acid as described for Bact. coli, but in a slighter degree, probably owing 
to the fact that its fermentation products in the culture medium are less acid 
than those of Bad. coli. Str. faecalis even if used in large amounts shows very 

Table IV. 

Time Deamination of adenine compounds 

of , ^ 

incu- Muscle adenylic Yeast adenylic 

bation AT? acid " acid Adenosine Adenine 


No. 

pHrO 

37" 

NH,-N 


^ A. 

NHj-N 


NH,.N 



%of 

added 



Oxganisin 

hr. 

mg. 

added 

mg. 

added 

mg. 

added 

mg. 

nig- 

added 

1 Bact. dispar. 30rn^. wet 

1 

OO 

0 

0-050 

52 

0-027 

28 

0092 

76 

OOlO 

8 

weight; grown on broth 

2 

0-0 

0 

0-060 

83 

0-055 

57 

0112 

93 

0030 

25 

agar 

4 

0018 

21 

0-006 

100 

0-000 

04 

0120 

l(X) 

O-CHK) 

51 

2 Baii.eUaeae. 30 mg. wet 
weight ; grown on broth 

1 

0-012 

14 

0-070 

82 

0036 

38 

0104 

86 

0-011 

34 

2 

0-028 

20 

0-000 

03 

0-065 

67 

0112 

93 

0-0ti5 

54 

agar 

4 

0-057 

68 

0-007 

100 

0-085 

88 

0120 

100 

0-(X»5 

79 

3 Bnct. laelis aerogmes. 

1 

0-080 

04 

OOOO 

04 

0-080 

83 

0105 

87 

0060 

60 

30 mg, wet weight; 

2 

0-063 

08 

0-000 

04 

0-083 

86 

0-110 

92 

o-m 

66 


4 

0-086 

100 

0-005 

UK) 

0002 

05 

0-120 

100 

OKK) 


2 

0-023 

27 

0-070 

72 

0040 

42 

— 


— 

— 

4 ISir. faecalis. lOOtng. wet 
weight; grown on glucose 
broth 

4 

0-010 

11 

0-020 

20 

0020 

20 

0-020 

18 

0-020 

18 

5 Ps.^oeyaikea. SOnig.wet 
wei^t; grown on &oth 
agar 

1 

OOlO 

11 

0-010 

10 

0015 

15 

0060 

50 

0-060 

47 

2 

0-015 

IS 

0020 

20 

0-015 

15 

0115 

96 

0-105 

82 
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low values. Pa, pyocyanm has been found to possess active deaminases but it 
evidently lacks dephosphorylating enzymes. The data in Table IV show clearly 
the difference alre^y mentioned in the rates of deamination of muscle and yeast 
adenylic acidS) giving again evidence for specificity of both enzymes. 

Scheme, The following scheme has been made to compare the results obtained 
with those already known for frog skeletal and heart muscles and also for yeast 
maceration extract. 


Adenosinetriphosphoric acid 
I Bact. 


Muscle (skeletal and heart) 
Yeast maceration extract 


Adenylic acid + 2 H 3 PO 4 



Muscle (skeletal) 


Adenosine + H 3 PO 4 

0 

/ 


Ribose + Adenine 
Bact. 

Hypoxanthine ^ NH 3 


Bact. 

MuscfeSbewt) 

Inosine NH. 



Inosinic acid + NH« 


Bact. 


Inosine -fH^PO^ 


'^Bact. 

Ribose + Hypoxanthine 


The ccmterU of adenoainetriphoaphate in Bact, cdli, 

Bcu^t, coli were grown on tryptic broth agar for 20 hours in 10 Roux bottles. 
The cultures were washed twice and centrifuged and weighed. The average wet 
weight of the cultures from 10 Roux bottles after 20 hours’ growth was 10 g. 
with the average water content of 80 % . The total crop was then suspended in 
20 ml. of water and treated in one of two ways. (1) It was heated for 20 min. in 
a boiling water-bath and then precipitated with trichloroacetic acid and left 
for 10 hours in ice (Table V, 1 , 2, 6 ). (2) It was ground for 30 min. with very 
sharp quartz sand (Merck) and trichloroacetic acid in a porcelain mortar^ then 
thoroughly shaken and allowed to stand for 10 hours in ice after which it was 
again ground (Table V, 3, 4, 5). In both cases the final concentration of trichloro- 
acetic acid was 7%. The trichloroacetic precipitate was removed either by 
filtration or by centrifug^ and a clear yellowish solution resulted. From this 
ATP was isolated as barium salt and estimated by deamination following the 
procedure given by Pamas & Lutwak-Mann [1935]. 

A known volume of the trichloroacetic extract was placed in a centrifuge- 
tube; it was made alkaline with 10% NaOH to 8 * 0 , treated with barium 
acetate 50 % and kept for 30 min. at O'". The barium precipitate was centrifuged 
and washed twice with 1 % barium acetate, whilst the supernatant fluid tested 
with barium acetate was poured off and prepared for the estimation of adenylic 
acid as wiU be described below (B). The barium precipitate containing among 
other substances the total ATP — ^if present — ^was completely dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, the barium removed with Na^SO^, the solution neutralized and made 
up to a known volume (A). The solution B which might contain adenylic add 
was freed from barium and ammonia, neutralized* and made up to a Iciaown 
volume. Both solutions A and B were next divided into two parts, one #a 8 used 
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a8 a blank, the other one treated with preparation of specific deaminase from 
frog skeletal muscle [see Pamas & Lutwak-Mann, 1935], All samples were 
incubated at 37° for 4 hours. Ammonia estimation followed. In some cases a 
frog heart muscle preparation was used but with no difference in result. It was, 
of course, impossible to use a suspension of £act. colt, as this enzyme preparation, 
rmlike muscle, contains a great number of different deaminases. 

A rather low value (Table V) has been found for the ATP content in Bact. coU 
if compared with that in muscle or yeast [Lohmann, 1928, 1,2; Lutwak-Mann & 

Table V. 

Content of ATP in Hart, roli 


Wet wt« of bactoria 
Xo. g. 

I 10-()0 

3 lotiO 

4 «*4() 

5 KHM) 

() 11-70 


XHg-Xof ATP in 
100 g. of bacteria 


XHg.X of ATP in (wet wt.) 

the total mg. X" mg. X 

0-150 i-r>o 

0-078 0-73 

0*183 M7 

0-098 1-04 

0-102 1-02 

0-134 1-14 


Mann, 1935], about 0-7-l*5 mg. /lOOg. (wet weight) amino-nitrogen and 4 mg./ 
KKig. P as pyrophosplioric group, as was estimated by Lohmann ’s hydrolysis 
method [1928, 1], but a good agreement existed between data from different ex- 
periments. For the adenylic acid, howe\-er, negative results were obtained, which 
agrt'cs with findings for muscle tissue [Lohmami & Schuster, 1934; Parnas & 
Lutwak-Mann, 1935]. 

(Mher puri m comp<mtids. A few experiments only were carried out on guanine 
(‘ompounds with the result that guanylic acid was found to be dephosphorylated 
and guanosine dearainated in the presence of phosphate by Bact. coli. 


SUMMAEV. 

1. Washed suspensions of Bact,. coli and other members of the Bacteriaceae 
decompose the following adenine compounds; adenosinetriphosphoric acid, 
muscle adenylic acid, yeast adenylic acid, adenosine, adenine, the first three 
being both dephosphorylated and deaminated, the latter two being deaminated. 

2. The reactions occur either aerobically or anaerobically and in fresh suspen- 
sions as well as in those treated with toluene. 

3. The end-product of decomposition is hypoxanthine. At this stage ribose 
is absent. 

4. Adenosinetriphosphate (but not adenylic acid) is found to be a cell con- 
stituent of Bact. ccii. 

I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my deepest gratitude to 
Dr llforioty Stephenson, whose encouragement and advice were invaluable. My 
thanks are also due to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his kind interest in this work. 
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CC. THE HEAT COAGULATION 
OF CASEINOGEN. 

II. THE RATE OF PHOSPHORUS CLEAVAGE. 

By fiEORGE ROBERTSON HOWAT 
AND NORMAN CHARLES WRIGHT. 

From the Hannah Dairy Besearch Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr. 

{Received 13 June 1936.) 

In a previous paper [Howat & Wright, 1934] it was shown that drastic heat 
treatment of neutral solutions of calcium caseinogenak* resulted in a gradual 
dephosphorj'lation of the caseinog<m molecule and ultimately in coagulation of 
the protein. There was also a slow liberation of acid-soluble nitrogen. 

In the original experiments the protein solutions were heated in closed tul)e8 
at 120°. It appc’ared desirable to carry through a further series of experiments 
using a lower range of temperatures. It was hoped by this means (a) to determine 
the temperatur«‘ (>oefficient8 of the reactions, and (6) to secure further evidence 
regarding the relationship between phosphorus cleavage and the coagulation of 
the protein. 

Technique. 

Solutions of calcium (aseinogenate were prejMired by the technique described 
in the earber jjaper, but wen* made up to contain 3*0% in place of 3*5% 
cas(‘inogen. The amount of Ca(OH)j u.sed was 0-()6.5 g. per 100 ml., which gave a 
pH of roughly 0-9. 5 ml. portions of the solution were heated in closed tuljcs in a 
thermostatically controlled glycvrol bath. The temperatures employed ranged 
from 90 to 113°. The periods of heating varied from 1 hour up to 45 hours, the 
time necessary to produce dephosphorj'lation and coagulation of the profrin 
Ijeing found to increase progressively as the temperature of heating was lowered. 

At suitable time intervals duplicate tulx*s were removed from the heating 
bath. One tube was used for estimating acid-soluble phosphorus and nitrogen 
and the second tubt' for determining the extent of protein coagulation. Tin* 
latter figure was ascertained by centrifuging the solution for 5 min. at 3000 r.p.m. 
and determining the percentage of uncoagulated protein in the supernatant 
liquid. 

Results. 

The results are shown in Eigs. 1-5. It will be seen that at all the temperatures 
employed the curves show a close similarity to those obtained in the previous 
work. There is a slow liberation of acid-soluble nitrogen and a relatively rapid 
liberation of acid-soluble phosphorus. The proportion of phosphorus liberated 
does not exceed 60%. As regards coagulation of the protein, this takes plact* 
slowly at first, and then more rapidly. A final slowing-up of the reaction gives a 
typical “ S ” s^pe to the curve. It may be noted that visible coagulation usually 
occurs when 50^% of the protein has been rendered insoluble, namely on the 
steep gradient of the curve. 


( 1413 ) 
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In order to determine the temperature coefficients of dephosphorylation and 
heat coagulation, a diagram has been constructed (Fig. 6) in which the tempera- 
ture of heating is plotted against the time of heating (expressed logarithmically 



Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


Figs. 1 to 5. Effect of various temperatures of heating. (Continuous line, acid*so]ublc phos- 
phorus; dotted line, acid-soluble nitrogen; broken lino, protein coagulated. Time in hours 
8ho>vn below each figure.) 



Temperature of heating 

Fig. 6. Time-temperature relationships. (White circles, visible coagulation; 
black circles, 50% protein coagulated; crosses, 46% dephosphorymtion.) 

in hours) required to produce (a) 45% dephosphorylation, (6) visible coagulation 
and (c) 50% coagulation of the protein. It will be seen that aU the potid^ fall 
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roughly on a straight line. This fact provides strong presumptive evidence that 
dephosphorylation and heat coagulation are related reactions, coagulation 
probably being preceded by liberation of phosphorus from the caseinogen mole- 
cule. 

It may be noted that the slope of the curve shows that, for each rise in 
temperature of 10®, the reaction velocity increases threefold. This fact has one 
interesting application. For various reasons it is necessary to store milk products, 
such as evaporated milk, for relatively long periods. It appeared possible tliat 
during such prolonged storage dephosphorylation of the caseinogen might occur, 
with consequent coagulation of the' protein. In order to obtain some idea of the 
rate of dephosphorylation and coagulation at storage temperatures the curve in 
Pig. 6 was extrajKilate'd to 20®. It was found that at this tempc'rature dephos- 
phorylation would take well over 7 years — a storages jK^riod completely outside 
the range of commercial practice. To confirm this point samples of caseinogen 
were prepared from freshly manufactured eva]x>rated milk and from evaporated 
milk which had been stored for 6-9 months. The N/P ratios of the caseinogen 
were found to b€* as follow’s : 

Frt'shly manufactured Hamples JS-lIl, 21*31, 21*32, 19*62 Mean 20*29 
St^)re(l samples 19 14. 21*20, 20*fK), 20*90, 18*50, 19*90 Mean 2(»*09 

These figures show that during 0-9 months* storage at ordinary temperatur<*s 
there was no detectable liberation of phosphorus from the caseinogen molecule. 

Summary. 

1. A study has l>een made of the rates of liberation of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus from neutral .solutions of calcium cascinogenate at temperatures between 
90 and 115 \ Determinations of the rate of coagulation of the protein liave been 
made simultan€»ously, 

2. The results confirm the conclusions reached in previous work, namely 
that the dephosphorylation and heat coagulation of caseinogen are related 
reactions. 

3. It is 8how7i that for each rise in temperature of 10" the reaction velocity 
of dephosphorylation and coagulation increases three-fold. 

4. No detectable liberation of phosphorus ttikes place as a result of storing 
evaporated milk at onlinary temperatures for periods of 6-9 months. 
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CCI. THE NON-PROTEIN-NITROGEN 
OF PULSES. 

II. PARTITIONING OF THE NITROGEN AND A DETER- 
MINATION OF THE ESSENTIAL AMINO-ACIDS. 

By KAMALA BHAGVAT and MOTNAHALU SREENIVASAYA. 
From the Department of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Bangahre. 

{Received 10 May 1936.) 

In a previous communioation [1935] attention was drawn to the presence of an 
easily assimilable non-protein nitrogenous fraction occurring in the pulses to the 
extent of 10-55% of the total nitrogen and consisting mostly of the simpler 
polypeptides. The present study relates to an investigation of the amino-acid 
make-up of the fraction from the three well-known pulses, Phaseolus aconitifdius, 
Cicer arietinium and Phaseolus mungo. 


Experimental. 

Preliminary trials with P. aconitifolius showed that 0-5 % acetic acid was the 
best solvent, 3 delding the maximum amount of the non-protein-nitrogen. It was 
foimd that a 5 % solution of sodium chloride, whilst extracting the globulins and 
albumins of the seed, does not effectively dissolve out the non-protein-nitrogen; 
further, the sodium chloride which persists in the non-protein fraction after the 
removal of proteins by heat coagulation or acid precipitation cannot be easily 
eliminated. 0*5 % acetic acid, on the other hand, is not only an efficient solvent 
for the extraction of the non-protein-nitrogen but can be easily distilled off. It 
has the further advantage of effecting a coagulation of the globuUns during the 
process of extraction itself. 

With a view to determining the percentage of the non-protein-nitrogen (N.P.N.) 
present in the seed meal, the material (10 g.) was repeatedly (3-5 times) extracted 
with 100 ml. portions of dilute acetic acid in the cold at 0° to eliminate the 
possibility of proteoclastic action. Successive extracts obtained by centrifuging 
the mash were kept separately, warmed up to 60“ to coagulate any albumins that 
might be present, treated with finely disintegrated Seitz asbestos, filtered and 
the resulting clear filtrate made up to a known volume, an aliquot of which was 
employed for a determination of the total nitrogen (T.N.). llie clear filtrates 
were found to yield no precipitate or any opalescence on the addition of triohloro- 
acetic acid, showing thereby that all the protmns had been eliminated. In the 
c^ of two pulses, 0. arietinium and P. mungo, filtrations of ibe later extrac- 
tions became increasingly diflScult and yielded turbid filtrates, owing to the 
simultaneous extraction of increasiiig amounts of starch whose presence could be 
detected by the iodine test. 

It will be observed from Tablel that P. aeonitifaUus has a non-proteia-nitrogen 
content which is about thrice that of C, arietinium and about four times that of 
P . mungo. The first extraction removes 64-68 % of the N.P.N. iMresent in the 
seed whilst the yield md purity of the subsequent extracts are low, owkig to tlw 
extraction of increasing concentrations of carbohydrates whose eUmiaation is 

( U16 ) 
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T.N. aM *>0 
on the wt. of 
of moisture- N.P.N.on 
Pulse free seed the T.N. 


P. Clean ittfoliuM 

3-85 

34-85 

62-62 

21-88 

8-42 

4-32 

2-75 

(\ arietinium 

3r»n 

11-63 

• 68-01 

1055 

8-82 

6-02 


P, munga 

3*74 

8-86 

54-63 

22-09 

22-69 (?) 

— - 

-- 


extremely difficult and whose presence seriously interferes with the analysis of 
the N.P.N. In our present study, therefore, we have confined our attention to 
the investigation of the first extract, for obtaining a large quantity of which the 
following procedure was adopted. 

The 8eoil meal { 1 kg.) was extracted for 24 hours at 0“ with JO litres of 0*5 acetic acid. The 
extract after filtration was w armed to 60' treated with asbestos and again filtered, a clear protein- 
free filtrate lieing thus obtained. The filtrate was c*on<'ent rated at 4.V50'^ under reduced pressure 

about 500 ml., and was then preserved in the ice-chest for subsequent experiments. 

A jmrtiiioning of the nitrogen by the method of Van Slyke as modified by 
Damodaran [1031] so as to include the dicarboxylie acid-nitrogen, and an iii- 
deptmdont estimation of some of the essential amino-acids have been carried out. 
Arginine was determined by the arginase-urease method of Hunter & Dauphinee 
[1930] whilst the colorimetric metliods of Folin & Marenzi [1929] wore adopted 
with minor nioditieations for the estimation of tyrosine, tryptophan and cystine. 
During the estimation of tryptophan, the precipitate of mercury-tryptophan 
complex w’as decomposed by yielding a light-coloured filtrate which was 
satisfactory for the colorimetric estimation. In the cystine estimation the 
precipitation of the mercury compound was carried out at pH 4-6, at which 
the cystine was quantitatively precipitated as revealed by preliminary exj>eri- 
ments with known additions of cystine to the experimental hydrolysate. The 
mercury compound was suspended in dilute H2SO4 solution and was decomposed 
by HjS. HgS was removed by filtration and the excess of H^S from the filtrate 
eliminated bj' passing in a current of CO^. For the estimation of tyrosine, no 
special modification in procedure was found to be necessary, TjTosine and 
tryptophan were determined on 0 ml. of the non-protein-nitrogen concentratt', 
which w(‘re hydrolysed w'ith 5 ml. of a 20 % alkali for 18 hours on a boiling water- 
bath, whilst for cystine determination, 10 ml. of the material were treated with 
a sufficient amount of sulphuric acid so that the resulting concentration of the 
acid ill the mixture was 4 % . The hydrolysis was allowed to proceed for 3 hours 
in a metal-bath maintained at 110®. For ^'an Slyke analysis, however, the 
hydrolysis was carried out under the same conditions of temperature, time and 
acid concentration except for the fact that hydrochloric in place of the sulphuric 
acid was employed. Preliminary trials showed that under tliese conditions a 
complete fission of the peptide linkages had occurred with the fonnation of the 
minium amount of humin. 


Table II, Van Slyke partitioning of the nitrogen as percentages of the total. 


Form of 



Dicarbo- 

Basic 

Basic 

non- 

Non- 

basic 

Non- 

basic 

non- 


nitrogen 

Melanin 

Amide 

xylic 

amino 

amino 

amino 

amino 

Total 

P.acorUtifdUus 

1-24 

5*54 

23*72 

20*56 

24-98 

26-76 

0-51 

102-31 

C» anetinium 

2-34 

611 

13*06 

15*22 

44-29 

19*31 

0*04 

100-39 


2*37 

3*41 

16-16 

11*21 

32*46 

19*95 

16-62 

102*10 

91-2 


Table I. 

of X.P.X. (3btained at each of the extractions 
\ 2 3 4 6 
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A study of the above results (Table II) reveal^ that the N.P.N. fraction of 
aconite bean has a higher percentage of dicarboxylic acid nitrogen than either of 
the other two fractions, whilst C, arietinium contains the maximum amount of 
the basic nitrogen. The proline-hydroxyproline content of P. mungo appears to 
be exceptionally high as revealed by the non-amino-nitrogen m the non-basic 
fraction. 


Table III.. Essential amino-acids as percentages of total nitrogen. 


Arginine Arginine 

(V"an Slyke) (enzyme) 

P, aconiiifoUus 12*71 11*85 

C, arietinium, 45*48 22*92 

P. muTigo 34*59 16*30 


Tyrosine Tryptophan Cystine 

0*84 0*42 (-22 

0*60 0*50 ) 13 

0*78 1*15 3*39 


Table III shows that whilst in the case of P. amnitifolius there is a fair agree- 
ment between the arginine values obtained by the Van Slyke and enzyme 
methods, there is a great discrepancy between similar pairs of values for the 
other two pulses, the values by the enzyme method being about half those by the 
Van Slyke method. This discrepancy points to the existence of bases other than 
arginine which are capable of yielding ammonia during alkali hydrolysis and 
which appear to possess no free amino -group capable of reacting with nitrous 
acid, as revealed by the high values for non-amino-nitrogen (Table II) in the 
basic fraction. Further work to characterise these bases is now in progress. 

The percentage of t 3 nrosine in the non-protein-nitrogen fraction is very 
much lower than the tyrosine content of globulins associated with the respective 
seeds, as given by Niyogi et al, [1932]. The tryptophan content in general follows 
the same order as obtains in the globulins, whilst the cystine content of the 
fraction from P. mungo is very much higher than the cystine content of 
the globulins of the seed as reported by Niyogi el al. [1932J. 


Summary. 

1. The non-protein-nitrogen fractions of the three pulses, P. aconitifoliusy 
C. arietinium and P. mutigOy have been extracted by dilute acetic acid and con- 
centrates prepared for analysis. The nitrogen of the fraction has been partitioned 
by the method of Van Slyke as modified by Damodaran to include dicarboxylic 
acid-nitrogen. 

2. An independent determination of the essential amino-acids, tyrosine, 
tryptophan, cystine and arginine by the arginase-urease method has been carried 
out. The results strongly point to the existence of a new base other than arginine. 
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CCII. VITAMIN C REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE GUINEA-PIG. 

By SYLVESTER SOLOMON ZILVA.^ 

Fr(m the Division of Nutrition, Lister Institute, London. 

{Received 27 June 1936.) 

Van Ebkelbn ei al. [1933], Hess & Benjamin [1934] and Johnson & Zilva [1934] 
have shown that human beings do not excrete ascorbic acid or excrete it only 
to a limited extent when it is ingested by them unless they are fully “saturated” 
with the vitamin. The last-named workers were at the same time able to show by 
means of detailed quantitative experiments that certain individuals may be so 
depleted of the vitamin as te take a considerable time to reach the condition of 
saturation when consuming daily doses of 100-150 mg. of vitamin C. Yet such 
individuals not only fail to display any symptoms even of latent scurvy but 
api^ear to \k* in perfect bodily and mental vigour. Similar results have since been 
obtained by a number of workers. Some of these are, however, inclined to 
attribute to this lack of vitamin C “saturation” a clinical significance which bi 
the opinion of the writer is not warranted by the existing knowledge of the 
subject. Experiments on gumea-pigs are given below which throw some further 
light on the matter. 

The chief aim of this investigation was to ascertain the relationship of the 
intake of ascorbic acid to the vitamin C content of the ' selective” organs and 
other tissues of these animals, to their susceptibility to scurvy, to the urinary 
excretion of ascorbic acid and to their general w<dl-bemg. 

Storage of vitamin C and susceptibility to scurry. 

That guinea-pigs of about 300 g. maintained on a good diet with cabbage 
ad lib. under favourable hygienic conditions show little individual variation in 
susceptibility to the disease is well known to workers in experimental scurvy. Tlie 
tissues of these animals, especially the “selective” tissues such as the adrenals, 
anterior lobe of the pituitary, the liver, the small intestine etc. contain vitamin C 
in quantities which cannot be raised even by further administration of liigli 
doses of ascorbic acid either per os or by injection. In other words, when the 
tissues of growing guinea-pigs are supplied with vitamin C to their maximum 
capacity, the animals vary little in the time taken by them to succumb to 
scurvy. 

The following experiments were designed in order to obtain more detailed 
knowledge concerning the influence of the bodily store of vitamin C in the guinea- 
pig on the time of survival on a scorbutic diet. For this purpose chosen animals, 
as used for customary vitamin C testing, were placed on the scorbutic diet em- 
ployed in this laboratory. During the first 10 days the various groups received 
per os daily doses of 0*6, 1, 2, 3, 10 and 20 mg. of ascorbic acid respectively. At 
the end of this time the daily dose was discontinued and the animals were 
allowed to remain on the scorbutic diet until they succumbed. It is seen from 
Fig. 1 that the time taken by group 1 (daily dose 0*5 mg.) to succumb to scurvy 
after receiving the last dose of ascorbic acid (average time about 20 days) was 
» Member of the Sdentific Staff, Medical Research Cotincil. 
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AU the except those in group 8 died of scurvy, uncompKcated by any other disease. 
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less than that taken by the control group 9. The animals in group 2 also died of 
the deficiency earlier than the control group of animals, but the difference here is 
less marked than in the case of group 1. The remaining groups appear to the 
writer not to have shown any significant deviation in their behaviour on the 
deficient diet from that of the animals which consumed very generous supplies 
of vitamin C in the form of cabbage during the period preceding the deprivation 
of the vitamin. It is of interest to note that when the guinea-pigs were depleted 
of vitamin C previous to the period of dosage with 0*5 mg. of ascorbic acid the 
time taken by th(? animals to succumb to scurvy (group 7) was almost the same 
as when no previous depletion took place (group 1). Furthermore, a dose of 
0*5 mg. administered daily after exhausting the animals of their vitamin C store 
by maintaining them on a scorbutic diet for 10 days was sufficient to prevent the 
production of macroscopic lesions after 37 days when the animals were killed 
by chloroform (group 8). The import of these results will receive comment in a 
subsequent section when they will be considered in conjunction with the other 
information obtained in this investigation. 

The injiueyice of the quantity of ascorbic aeid consumed on the 
cancmircUion of the vitamin in the tissues. 

The original aim was to establish the minimum daily dose of ascorbic acid 
necessary to be consumed per os by the guinea-pig in order that the animal 
should excrete it in appreciable amounts in the urhie and to correlate this dose 
with the concentration of the vitamin in the tissues. This could not be ascer- 
tained by direct exj:x*riment, since it was found that the guinea-pig had to con- 
.sume extremely high doses of ascorbic apid before any appeared in the urine. 
Recourse was, therefore, made to injection after which, as has been shown already 
by the writer [Zilva, 1935, 1 , 2], urinary excretion of the vitamin quickly follows. 
Analyses of the tissues of a number of guinea-pigs which received single graded 
injections were therefore carried out and compared with those of groups of 
animals reoedving simUar doses per os. 

All the injections, unless otherwise stated, were performed intramuscularly 
(femoral muscle) without an anaesthetic. The injected animals were previously 
depleted of vitamin C by maintenance on a scorbutic diet for 6 days but the 
other groups received their dose orally for 16 days whilst subsisting on a scor- 
butic diet without being previously depleted. Details of the method of analysis 
have already been described in a previous communication [Zilva, 1935, 1]. 

It is seen from the figures in Table I that, considering the limitations of the 
method, the injection of a single dose of ascorbic acid brings about in the tissues 
of the guinea-pig a concentration of the vitamin similar to that found when the 
animal receives orally an equal dose daily for 15 days whilst on a scorbutic diet. 
Consequently the necessary concentration of ascorbic acid in the tissues following 
injection which permits its excretion in the urine can be reached by the same 
dose given per os for 15 days. It is further seen that a dose of 5^ mg. was 
required by the guinea-pig on a scorbutic diet before even a trace of the vitamin 
could be detect^ in their tissues and finally that the highest concentration 
approximately equal to that obtained by the injection of 50 mg. was only 
attained when doses of about 20 mg. were employ^. 

Results obtained by Jacobsen [1935], Giroud et aL [1935], Fox & Levy [1936] 
and De Caro [1936], in connexion with the deposition of ascorbic acid in the 
tissues agree in principle with those given above. Owing, however, to' the 
difitarent experimental procedures adopted by these workers, especially by 
tile former, direct comparison of the quantitative data is made difficult. 
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The influence of the qumUity of ascorbic acid in the tissues 
on Us excretion in the urine. 

Reference was made above to the fact that extremely high doses of ascorbic 
acid must be administered to guinea-pigs per os before it appears in the urine. 
This is illustrated by the foUowing details. Guinea-pigs previously depleted of 
vitamin C by subsisting for 5 days on a scorbutic diet failed to excrete any 
ascorbic acid in the urine after receiving 9 daily doses of 50 mg. The admini- 
stration of as much as 300 mg. to animals not even previously depleted failed to 
cause any appreciable excretion. Only when the dose was raised to 500 mg. did 
the vitamin appear in the urine and then in a comparatively small amount, 
namely 8 mg. Similarly a dose as high as 1 g. was followed by the excretion of as 
little as 36 mg. Euler [1935] also failed to find appreciable excretion by the 
guinea-pig aftor similar doses given per os. 

As seen from Table I, ascorbic acid is much more readily excreted by the 
kidney after it is injected. It was found in fact that the vitamin began to be 
voided in the urine after a single injection as soon as its concentration in the 
tissues of the animal approached the maximum. In these experiments this was 
achieved when a daily dose of 20 mg. was consumed by the guinea-pigs for 15 days 
or after a single injection of the same dose in vitamin C-depleted animals. 

It is to be not^ that comparatively little ascorbic acid is excreted in the 
urine when 20 mg. art* injected but the quantity excreted increases \vith the 
rise in the dose. The amount of the vitamin voided is, therefore, controlled not 
only by the concentration in the tissues but also by the size of the dose injected. 
If the dose is too small no significant quantities of the vitamin will appear in the 
urine. 

Vitamin C depletion of the Hssites and prolonged growth of guinea-pigs. 

As a point of interest in connexion with the problem of the influence of 
vitamin C storage on the welfare of the guinea-pig, it is appropriate to record 
here the history of these animals covering the major part of their life while 
subsisting on vitamin C supplies which, although fully protective, do not permit 
of their storage in significant quantities in the tissues. A number of such 
guinea-pigs were examined in this connexion and a few representative cases are 
described here in a summarized form. All the animals to be discussed were 
females since the main purpose of the experiment to which they belonged 
necessitated the choice of this sex. The sex factor does not, however, affect the 
present issue. These guinea-pigs were kept on a scorbutic diet offered ad lib, 
which consisted of oats, bran, middlings, fish meal, barley meal and autoclaved 
faU-cream milk made up from a dried powder. Besides the basal diet the animals 
received daily 10 ml. of decitrated lemon juice which was approximately equi- 
valent to 5 mg. of ascorbic acid. 

B61. This guinea-pig was under observation on the above diet from 
28 July 1933 to 8 November 1934. Its initial weight was 305 g. and it reached 
a maximum weight of 765 g. after 313 days. The animal was killed by stunning 
and bleeding at the end of 467 days and its tissues were examined for the pre- 
sence of ascorbic add. No significant quantities of the vitamin could be detected. 
Macroscopic signs of scurvy were not found at the post-mortem examination. 

B 77. This guinea-pig was under observation on the above diet from 31 July 
1933 to 7 July 1934. Its mitial weight was 310 g, and it reached a ma^umum 
weight of 970 g. after 221 days. The animal was killed by stunning and bleeding 
at end of 465 days. No significant quantities of ascorbic acid were found in 
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its tissues and no macroscopic signs of scurvy were found at the post-mortem 
examination. 

B 87. This guinea-pig was imder observation on the above diet from 
7 September 1933 to 4 May 1936, i.e. for 969 days, when it died of pneumonia. 
No macroscopic signs of scurvy were found at the post-mortem examination. 
Its initial weight was 340 g. and it reached the maximum weight of 986 g. after 
649 days. 

B 99. This guinea-pig was under observation on the above diet from 
15 January 1934. Its initial weight was 255 g. It is still alive and growing, having 
reached the weight of 875 g. 

The above typical experiments show that the animals could survive for long 
periods and reach l>ody weights similar to those attained by fully ‘‘saturated" 
guinea-pigs subsisting on a diet containing cabbage ad lib. without having any 
appreciable store of vitamin C in their tissues. 

The infitience of vitamin C depletion in gvinea-pigs on the 
complement of their serum. 

A number of years ago it was shown by the writer fZilva, 1919] that guinea- 
pigs existing on a scorbutic diet and receiving low doses of the vitamin, in- 
sufficient to protect them from scurvy but high enough to prolong the duration 
of the disease for several months, when immunized with a typhoid organism 
yielded sera with as high amboceptor and agglutinin titres as those obtaint*d 

Table 11. 

Wt. of 

guinea Complement dilution 

pig . — 


Diet 

g- 

1/12 1/16 J /24 

1/32 

1/48 

1/64 

1/96 

1/128 

1/192 

5 days on scorbutic diet 

310 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 


♦» ft 

315 

4 

4 

3i 

31 

3 

2 

1 

trace 

- 

*> ft 

275 

4 

4 

3i 

31 

3 

2 

1 

trace 


ft ft 

315 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

2 

1 

trace 

- 

- 

7 days on scorbutic diet 

340 

4 

3i 

31 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 


tt 

270 

4 

4 

H 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 

- 

Mixed diet 

450 

4 

4 

3J 

3 

2 

2 

1 

trace 


7 days on scorbutic diet 

315 

4 

4 

31 

31 

3 

2 

2 

trace 

- 

Mixed diet 

310 

4 

3i 

31 

3 

a 

1 

1 


- 

7 days on scorbutic diet 

342 

4 

4 

31 

3 

21 

2 

trace 

trace 

_ 

Mix^ diet 

320 

4 

4 

4 

31 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

10 days on scorbutic diet 

310 

4 


3 

3 

21 

2 

1 



Mixed diet 

315 

4 


3 

3 

2 

1 

1 



10 days on scorbutic diet 

35(» 

3i 

H 

31 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

Mixed diet 

306 

4 

4 

31 

3 

21 

2 

4 

trace 

- 

10 days on scorbutic diet 

335 

4 

H 

3 

^1 

2 

1 

trace 


- 

Mixed diet 

335 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

2 

1 

trace 

trace 


19 days on scorbutic diet 

380 

4 

4 

31 

n 

2 

1 

trace' 


- 

tt »f 

330 

4 

4 

31 

3 

21 

1 

trace 

~ 

- 

Mixed diet 

310 

4 

3* 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 


- 

20 days on scorbutic diet 

320 

H 

3 

2 

1 

trace - 

— 

- 

- 

*♦ tt 

325 

4 

H 

3 

2 

4 

1 

trace 

- 

- 

Mixed diet 

305 

4 

H 

2 

4 

1 

trace* 

trace 

- 

- 

7 days on scorbutic diet 

440 

4 

H 

2 

4 

1 

trace 

- 

— 

- 

*» tt 

470 

4 


2 

4 

1 

trace 




Mixed diet 

440 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 


- 

7 days on sccnrbutio diet 

425 

4 

3* 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 

— 



450 

4 

3| 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 

— 


Mixed diet' 

450 

4 

31 

3 

21 

2 

1 

trace 

- ' 

- 
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from animalfl receiving cabbage ad lib. Nor was there any diminution in the 
complement activity of the blood of these animals subsisting on the restricted 
diet for prolonged periods. Recently Marsh [1936j asserted that in guinea-pigs 
depleted of vitamin C for 7 days or less the complement, as determined by a 
standardized haemolytic serum, either disappeared or suffered reduction. No 
experimental details were given. 

Table II gives data of complement titrations obtained with sera from 
guinea-pigs which have been deprived of vitamin C for 5, 7, 10, 19 and 20 days 
respectively. It is seen, as would have been expected from the writer’s earlier 
work, that no significant difference between the titres of the sera of these 
animals and those of control animals receiving a mixed diet with cabbage ad lib. 
could be observed. 

1 am indebted to Dr D. B. Steabben for checking the readings of the above 
titrations. 

Discctssion. 

The minimum prophylactic daily dose which is capable of protecting growing 
guinea-pigs of about 300 g. subsisting on a vitamin C-deficient diet from macro- 
scopic scorbutic lesions lies in the region of 1 mg. |Zilva, 1932; Hirst & Zilva, 
1933: and others] and acconling to (Joettsch [1928] and others about double this 
cjuantity is required to obviate the development of microscopic lesions in the 
pulp of the t^H^th of these animals. The above results show that only traces of the 
vitamin are found in the “selective” tissues of guinea-pigs, when a daily dose 
of 5“ 8 mg. — a dose 2~3 times as great as that which prevents the produ(‘tion of 
mujroscopic lesions — is given for 15 days. Furthermore, to attain the maximum 
concentration in the tissues such as is obtained by the injection of 50 mg. of 
ascorbic acid in a vitamin C’-depleted animal, ten times the protective dose of 
2 mg. is necessary. It was found in addition that on administering the protective 
dose (2 mg.) to guinea-pigs on a scorbutic diet for 10 days, the tinu' taken by 
these animals to succumb to the disease was not significantly less than that taken 
by guinea-pigs which rt'ceived a daily dose of 20 mg. during the preliminary 
period and even by guinea-pigs which consumed cabbage ad lib. previous to being 
placed on a deficient diet. Yet in both the latter groups the concentration of 
ascorbic acid in the tissues was at a maximum before the vitamin was withheld 
from the diet. The accumulated vitamin C in the body of the guinea-pig therefon* 
does not act as a store in the true sense of the word. 

The difference between the dose necessary fuUy to protect the guinea-pig 
from scurvy and the one which brings aboui^ the maximum ‘saturation” of its 
tissues with the consequent elimination of a part of it in the urine, is therefore 
great. No evidence could, however, be obtained which indicated that guinea- 
pigs receiving daily doses ranging from the minimum protective dose to that 
necessary to bring about the “saturation” of their tissues with the vitamin, or 
even to that necessary for discrete traces of ascorbic acid to appear iri the 
“selective” tissues, deviated from their “saturated” fellows in any discernible 
feature. If guinea-pigs in this zone of “unsaturation ” are in a condition mimical 
to their weU-being it is of a character too subtle to be detected by the methods 
employed in this investigation. Slight microscopic changes in the teeth of 
guinea-pigs can be observed after they have subsisted for 7~10 days on a 
scorbutic diet [Zilva 4; Wells, 1919], by w^hich time we now know' tliat their 
tissues have lost the best part of their vitamin C, but as was seen tissues of 
animals receiving doses capable of preventing these microscopic changes contain 
ascorbic acid in minimum amounts and consequently very marked depletion of 
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guinea-pig tissues of vitamin C is no indication of tlie presence of even these 
microscopic lesions. 

Great caution must be exercised in interpreting the bearing of the above 
results on human beings. Obviously systematic experiments such as those 
described cannot be carried out on man. The only information available in this 
respect are data recorded by a number of workers in connexion with the urinar}" 
excretion of ascorbic acid — ^results which are not easy to correlate. The com- 
parison is made dilBScult by the fact that in determining the balance between 
the intake and output of the vitamin, the amount of ascorbic acid not accounted 
for varies with the magnitude of the ingested dose, the experimental subject 
and even with the same individual at diflferont times under similar dietary 
conditions [cf. Johnson & Zilva, 1934], Nevertheless, from the available evidence 
it may be concluded in general that in human beings suffering from declared 
scurvy the degree of “saturation with vitamin is lower than that of the most 
“ unsaturated subjects who are free from the disease and in good and apparently 
normal health. This fact emerges particularly from the investigations of Schultzer 
[1936] and Johnson & Zilva [1934]. The observations of Archer & Graham [1936] 
in the writer’s opinion also point in the same direction. Tliere is so far, however, 
no evidence, clinical or laboratory, that such “unsaturated” subjects are in a 
worse state of health than “saturated” persons. The present investigation 
carried out on animals more susceptible to scurvy than man also failed to disclose 
any significant departures of the one type from the other. It was in fact found 
that “unsaturated” guinea-pigs receiving daily doses of vitamin C just sufficient 
to prevent the development of macroscopic and microscopic scorbutic lesions 
succumbed to the disease in almost the same time after the daily dose was dis- 
continued as did the fully “saturated ” guinea-pigs. It is also significant to noU* 
in this connexion that Schultzer’s patients remained “unsaturated” for a con- 
siderable time after the disappearance of the scorbutic symptoms, in spite of‘ 
receiving such high doses as 600 mg, per day. There seems therefore to he in 
human subjects also a wide margin of “unsaturation” which has no obvious 
detrimental effect on the health of the individual. To apply to this zone of 
“unsaturation” such expressions as “hypovitaminosis C”, “latent or potential 
scurvy”, “vitamin C sub-nutrition”, “subacute scurvy” etc.— expressions 
which imply ill-defined pathological conditions — ^is not justified by our present 
state of knowledge. Even if some subtle inimical change be associated with this 
particular state of “unsaturation” the use of such expressions can only tend to 
obscure the issue. 

It is appropriate to add that the failure on the part of an “unsaturated” 
subject to excrete ascorbic acid in the urine after the administration of a single 
dose, even a high one, does not yield any information as to the degree of his 
“unsaturation”. 

SlTMMABY. 

An oral dose of about 500 mg. of ascorbic acid is necessary for growing 
guinea-pigs (of about 300 g.) subsisting on a mixed diet before thei vitamin is 
excreted in the urine. In contrast to this, excretion is brought about by the 
injection of a very much lower dose. 

Graded doses of ascorbic add were injected into vitamin ^depleted guinea- 
pigs and it was found that demonstrable traces of the vitamin appeared in the 

^ The expreBjKlon ‘*8aturatioii** is used in the sense defined by Johnson a Zilva, i.e. an 
is said to be ** saturated"' when upon ingesting a constant daily amount of ascorbic acid it excretes 
a more or less cotistant- daily amount of the vitamin in the uiineir 
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tissues only when a dose between 5 and 8 mg. was employed. The injection of 
20 mg. of the acid produced a concentration in the tissues equal to that observed 
when 50 mg. were injected and this was considered the maximum concentration 
attainable under the experimental conditions described. Similar results were 
obtained when corresponding doses were administered per os for 15 days to 
guinea-pigs on a scorbutic diet. Ascorbic acid first appeared in the urine when 
20 mg. were injected, i.e. when the maximum concentration of the vitamin in 
the tissues was reached. As the dose was increased the amount of ascorbic acid 
excreted also rose. 

The time taken by guinea-pigs to succumb on a scorbutic diet after having 
previously received for 15 days whilst on this diet 2 mg. of ascorbic acid (the 
protective dose) daily was about the same as that taken by animals which were 
offered cabbage ad lib, during the preliminary period. Previous “saturation*' 
of the tissues therefore does not delay the fatal termination of the disease. 

Guinea-pigs on a scorbutic diet receiving daily doses of 10 ml. of decitrated 
lemon juice (about 5 mg, of ascorbic acid) were observed to live for a number of 
years during which time they attained very high weights, although the tissues of 
such animals contained only minimum amounts of vitamin C. 

The complement activity of guinea-pig blood suffers no reduction when the 
animals are depleted of vitamin C or even when they are in a scorbutic con- 
dition. 

Thanks are due to Messrs Hoffmann La Roche, Ltd., for a gift of ascorbic 
acid. 
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CCIII. CATARACT AND ASCORBIC ACID 
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The occurrence of vitamin C in the aqueous humour and lens in relatively large 
amounts, first noted by Birch & Dann [1933; 1934] in the case of the ox and 
sheep, has attracted much attention by workers interested in the genesis of 
cataract. Thus MuUer et al. [1933; 1934; 1935] found that the vitamin content 
of both the aqueous humour and lens of cattle and rabbits decreased with age 
and on the development of cataract. The latter workers as well as Kscher [1934] 
not only associated the vitamin with the respiratory activity of the lens but 
suggest^ that it was most probably synthesized in that organ, at least of young 
animals. However, although Fischer found that derangements of the respiratory 
function resulted in the formation of cataracts, he was unable to state whether 
the disappearance of the vitamin preceded or followed the development of the 
cataract. The view that the lens could synthesize the vitamin was questioned by 
Van Eekelen etal. [1934] who inclined to the belief that it was accumulated there 
by a selective secretory process. 

Similar variations in the vitamin content of the eyes of other animals and 
man due to the same causes have been observed by Euler and co-workers [1933 : 
1934]. 

The above results were obtained chiefly by titration of extracts with indo- 
phenol but the presence of the vitamin in the humours and lens of the normal 
eyes of the ox was demonstrated biologically by Birch & Dann [1934], Euler & 
Malmberg [1934] and more recently by Muller & Demole [1935]. 

It is now well established that the guinea-pig quickly loses its store of 
vitamin C when maintained on a scorbutic diet. The organs of this aniyial which 
are known selectively to absorb it have been found to lose their individual 
stores simultaneously and to become depleted in about the same time. Since 
the amount of vitamin available for distribution in the body of the guinea-pig 
can be readily controll^, it was of interest to determine whether the eye behaved 
similarly to the other organs in this respect in the hope of contributing to the 
solution of the above problem. 

The problem was considered from two aspects. One the fate of the ascorbic 
acid in the eye of the guinea-pig during the process of depletion of vitamin C 
and the other its occurrence in the eyes of the depleted animals following the 
administration of the vitamin. 

Owing to the small quantities of material available, biological methods of 
establishii^ the presence or of determining the amounts vitamin C in the lens 
of the guinea-pig were not applicable to the present work. Hie mdophenol 
titration meth^ whilst simple tends to give untrustworthy results when used 
with extracts of tissues, such as the lens, which contain sulj^ydryl compounds. 
The speotrpjfdiotometric method was therefore employed in conjunction with the 
titrimetric method in order to obtain greater specificity. 

( 1430 ) 
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Trichloroacetic acid, which was used by Van Eekelen et al. [1934] and Plaut 
et ah [1935] as a protein-precipitating agent in their work on the humours and 
cerebrospinal fluid, is not suitable for the preparation of extracts in these 
determinations because of the opacity of its solutions m the region below about 
260 m/ii where ascorbic acid shows selective absorption. Freshly redistilled 
absolute alcohol was therefore employed not only on account of its transparency 
but also because of the stability which it confers upon ascorbic acid. 

Experimental. 

The spectrograph, light source etc., which were employed in this work have 
already been described in another paper from this latoratory [Kellie & Zilva, 
1936]. 

A value of 10,006 was obtained for the molecular extinction coefficient of 
purt‘ ascorbic acid in iV/lOO HG in 90 % alcohol. In this solution the head of the 
absorption band occurred at 245 m/x. All determinations were made on acidified 
solutions and the above value was used in estimating the amounts of ascorbic 
acid. 

Tiiri metric and spectrophotometric determinations of ascarbic acid. 

The humours and lenses of the horse, ox, sheep and pig, as well as those of 
the guinea-pig, wen' examined. 

Determinations in the aqueous humour. The humours were collected in an 
injection syringe by puncture of the coniea near to the centre of the pupil, the 
needle being inserted obliquely so as to avoid injury to the iris and lens. They 
seldom needed to be clarified but when necessary they were filtered or centri- 
fuged. 

For the titrimetric determination the humour was acidified with one-lifth 
of its volume of glacial acetic acid and titrated din'ctl}' with indophenol. The 
lattt'r was standaniized so that 10 ml. of the indicator solution wen? equivalent 
to 1-0 mg. of ascorbic acid. 

In the speotrographic determination a dilution of 1 in 10 generallj^ sufficed 
to give the required concentration of 0’O-’2*5 mg. of ascorbic acid j)er 100 ml. 
Two equal volumes of humour, usually 1*0 ml., were necessary. One was 
immediately acidified with 0*2 N HCl and diluted with fresh glass-distilled water 
to give tht' desired cmicentration of humour in 0*02 Y HCl. The ascorbic acid 
in the second sample was oxidized by diluting it with w^ater to about 80 % of its 
final volume and adding sufficient CuSQ* solution to give ultimately a concen- 
tration of 2 mg. of Cu per litre of solution. At the reaction of these solutions, 
which was invariably neutral, the oxidation was complete in an hour. It was 
then acidified and the acid concentration adjusted as in the previous case. Tht* 
absorption spectrum of each solution was measured by comparing the first with 
an equal depth of 0*02 N HCl and the second with a similar solution containing 
2 mg. of Cu per litre. This procedure allows the absorption due to the reagents 
to be balanced dming the determinations and thus to be virtually eliminated 
from the photographs. The difference between the curves for the two solutions 
gives a measure of the absorption due to ascorbic acid. 

DeUrminatuma in the vitreous humour. The vitreous humour and lens wert^ 
removed together by pressing in the cornea after slitting the sclerotic. They 
could then bb easily separated from one another. The humour was freed from the 
fine fibrous mesh and other insoluble material by filtering it with gende suction 
through a small tight pad of glass wool. Any excess protein in the filtrate could 
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be readily precipitated by adding one drop of glacial acetic acid per ml. of 
humour. 

The spectrophotometric and titrimetric determinations were carried out in 
the same manner as in the case of the aqueous humour. 

Determiifiatums in the lens. The lenses were freed from adhering humour with 
filter-paper. Titrations were carried out on trichloroacetic acid extracts, which 
were prepared by thoroughly grinding the lenses in the first place with powdered 
glass and an equal weight of water and then with five volumes of 5 % trichloro- 
acetic acid. 

Alcoholic extracts were used for the spectrophotometric determinations and 
in calculations the lenses were considered to contain 60 % of water. The lenses 
were ground with powdered glass and 40% of their weight of water. The well 
ground mass, whilst \dgorously stirred, was slowly diluted with freshly re- 
distilled absolute alcohol until the concentration of the latter became 90%. 
The protein, which commenced to separate when the concentration of alcohol 
rose above 60 % , was removed on the centrifuge. Other material which reduced 
the transparency of the solutions in the essential ultra-violet region was prt'- 
cipitated by the addition of 2 % of a 1-5 % solution of CdClg in 98 % alcohol. The 
final extracts were invariably neutral in reaction. 

Observations made at the essential stages indicated that no appreciable losses 
of ascorbic acid occurred during the extraction. Table I shows that ascorbic 
acid in a solution of the lens material was quite stable and almost completely 
protected from oxidation by relatively large amounts of Cu at 7-6. There 

Table I. 

ml. fuciophenol mluc'etl by 1-0 ml. 

solution containing mg. ascorbic 
acid per 10 ml. of 2 % lens material 
Solution kept at pH 7*0 



r 

Solution 

Time in 

Solution 

containing U’l ing. 

hours 

alone 

Cu per 10 ml. 

0 

LWy 

15'5 

3 

14-0 

14-0 

7 

13(> 

13*0 

20 

120 

10-0 


was therefore little risk of it becoming oxidized whilst the lenses were being 
ground. The coincidence of the absorption curves in Fig. 1 demonstrates that no 
significant losses occurred during the subsequent manipulations. One of the 
curves refers to an extract of the lens to which ascorbic acid was added before 
precipitation with alcohol and the other to an extract of the same material to 
which an equal quantity of ascorbic acid was added after the precipitation. 
Such agreement between the two curves is only possible when no loss of ascorbic 
acid is involved in the precipitation. 

In the spectrographic determination, the oxidation was carried out by 
adding sufiicient Cu to give a concentration of 4 mg. per litre. Although ascorbic 
acid is normally quite stable in alcoholic solution it oxidizes in alcohol at a 
much quicker rate than in water on the addition of Cu, presumably owing to the 
much larger amounts of oxygen dissolved by the former. The freshly prepared 
and oxidized extracts were acidified with 26 % of their volume of 0*2 JV HCl. 
When each extract was balanced against its corresponding blank solution, as in 
the case of the humours, more satisfactory results were obtained with tlie extracts 
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of the lens of the horse, ox, sheep and pig than with those of the guinea-pig. 
In contrast to the others it was found that in the guinea-pig extracts the absorp- 
tion due to ascorbic acid was small compared with the total absorption. This 
difficulty was overcome by comparing the oxidized and Tintreated extracts 
together in the photometer, which virtually eliminates the absorption due to 
the material other than ascorbic acid in the extracts. It .was then necessary 
to reduce the amount of Cu to 1/lOth of that previously employed and to 
determine its absorption also, for although the latter is very small in dilutions 
of this magnitude it cannot be ignon^ when the absorption to be measurt^d is not 
grt‘at. 



Kig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1. Cbiinca-pig lenn extract contoiimiig 12-5 mg. added ascorbic acM per 100 g. of lens. 
Extract equivalent to 4 g. lens per JOOinl. Ascorbic arid added before precipita- 

tion. o — o Ascorbic acid added after pi*edpitation. 

Fig. 2. Ox aqueous humour, dilution 1 10. Ascorbic acid — 21 mg. KKj ml. (titration showed 
21 -6 mg. /100 ml.). x — > Humour, o — o Humour after oxidation. & — Ascorbic acid. 


Results. 

Good agreement between the results of the spectrophotometric and indophenol 
titration methods was found to exist only in the case of the humours. The 
titration values obtained for the lenses were invariably higher than those of the 
spectrographic method (Table II). The absorption curves in Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are 
typical and illustrate this fact. In this connexion it must be mentioned that the 
biological tests of Muller & Demole [1935] showed that whereas the ascorbic 
acid content of the humours of the ox eye was tnily indicated by the indophenol 
method, that of the lens only accounted for about a half of its indophenol-reducing 
capacity. It may therefore be concluded that whilst the titrimetric method 
could not be applied in the determination of ascorbic acid in the lens, the 

92—2 
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Table 11. 


Animal 

Horse 

Ox 

Tissue 

j Aqueous humour 
( Vitreous humour 

1 Aqueous humour 
\ Vitreous hiimoiir 

Sheej) 

»> 

wg 

>» »» 

Guinea-pig 

» 

♦» 

Horse 

»• •» 
l.ienfl 

Ox 

•9 

Sheep 


Pig 




Pig. 3. 


Ascorbic acid in mg. per 
100 ml. or per 100 g. 

A - - 



Sl)ectrophoto- 

Indophcnol 

metric 

titration 

determination 

16-6 

18-0 

90 

12-0 

21-6 

21 0 

15-0 

10*0 

13-5 

100 

5-0 

.V5 

21*3 

200 

18r> 

19*0 

370 

26*0 

32-6 

22-5 

21 0 

17*5 

26-0 

13*5 



Wavelength mu 
Kg. 4. 


Fig. 3. Ox lens extract,; equivalent to 4*4 g. lens per 100 ml. Ascorbic acid = 22*5 mg,/ 100 g. 
lens (titration showed 32*6rog./100g. lens), x — x Extract, o — o Extract after oxidation, 
a — a Ascorbic acid. 


Fig. 4. Guinea-pig vitreous humour, dilution 1/10. Ascorbic acid = 19 mg./lOOml. (titration showed 
18-6 mg./ 100 ml.), x — x Humour, o — o Humour after oxidation, a — a Ascorbic acid. 


spectrophotometric method showed adequate specificity for this purpose. Con- 
sequently the titration method suflSiced in the case of the humours but both 
methods were employed for comparison in the examination of the lens. 


The fate of ascorbic acid in the humcmre and lens of the guinea- 
pig during depletion of vitamin C. 

The guinea-pigs employed in this work were taken from a stock which had 
subsisted for a long period on a normal mixed diet of oats, bran a^ cabbage 
ad Ub, They were divided into three groups each consisting of 12 animals of 
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similar age and weight. The eyes of the first group were used as controls and 
were examined immediately. G^e second and third groups were maintained on 
scorbutic diets for 5 and 9 days respectively. All the animals were killed by 
stunning and bleeding and their eyes removed and examined without delay. 
No macroscopic abnormalities were observed in any of the eyes. 

Ascorbic acid in lens 
mg. per 100 g. 


Titri- Spectro- 

metric photometrir 
deter- deter- 
mination mination 

80 4-0 

4*7 1*5 

4*0 0-0 

It will be secin from Table III that the concentrations of ascorbic acid in the 
two humours of tlie animals of the control group were about equal but greater 
than that in the lens. In the latter the concentration of the vitamin determined 
spectrographically amount;ed to only half of that indicated by the titration. In 
group 2 the concentration in the lens as determined by both methods had fallen 
but the titration value remained much higher than that of the spectrographie 
method. The value found by the spectrograph in this case is only approximate 
owing to the low level to which the concentration had fallen. The loss of the 
vitamin from the humours of the animals of this group was also very marked : 
it was almost complete in the aqueous humour but an appreciable amount 
remained in the vitreous humour. No ascorbic acid was detectable by the 
spectrographie method in the lenses of the last group of animals in spite of the 
fact that the indophenol titration method indicated a reducing capacity equal to 
half that of the control group. This residual reducing capacity happens to he 
equal to the difference betw'een the amounts of ascorbic acid determined by 
titration and by the 8ix»ctrograph in the case of the animals of the control 
group which strongly indicates that the fall in the reducing capacity during the 
period of depletion is duo to ascorbic acid alone.^ Both the humours of the last 
group were practically devoid of ascorbic acid. 

The above results show that the humours and lens resemble the other tissues 
in their inability to conserve their stores of ascorbic acid when the animals are 
maintained on vitamin C-deficiemt diets. It is concluded from the rate at which 
it occurs that the loss of the vitamin from the eye runs parallel with that of the 
body generally. This conclusion is contrary to the view expressed by Ray et al. 
[1935] that the lens of the scorbutic guinea-pig hol4s ttmaciously to a part of its 
vitamin C content. They arrived at this conclusion by the application of the 
titrimetrio method only. In view of the above results the residual indophenol- 
reducing capacity of the lens observed by them, which in any case seems rather 
high, was evidently not due to ascorbic acid. 

The occurreTice of ascorbic ocirf in the eyes of vitamin C-depkted 
guinea-pigs following its administration. 

The distribution of the vitamin in the avascular parts of the eye can bc^ 
approximately followed from the ascorbic acid concentrations in the humours 
which nourish them since it has been shown that the lens and humours are 
^ Only ap}HX>ximate relations between the corresponding figures can be expected since the 
changes occurring in the eyes cannot be examined in the same animals at each stage. 


Group 

Average 

weight 

g- 

Diet 

1 

390 

Normal 

2 

398 

Scorbutic 

3 

404 



Table III. 

Duration Titrimetric determination 
of ascorbic acid in humours 

experi- mg. per 100 ml. 

ment / ^ 

days Aqueous Vitreous 

130 120 

5 0*5 2-5 

9 0-5 (?) 0*7 
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analogous in their behaviour to one another and to the other tissues which 
selectively absorb it. In order therefore to simplify the experimental procedure^ 
titrations of the vitreous humour only were carried out in the following experi- 
ments. Seven groups of two animals each, similar to those previously employed 
were used in this work. They were all maintained on a scorbutic basal diet. After 
the preliminary period of depletion on this diet the animals of three of the groups 
received ascorbic acid per os and the remainder by intramuscular injection. In 
all eases the animals were killed in the same manner as those in the previous 
experiment 24 hours after being given their last dose. The ey(\s of all the animals, 
none of which showed any clinical signs of scurvy, appeared to be quite normal 
at the end of the experimental periods. I am indebted to Dr S. S. Zilva for 
having kindly placed at my disposal for this work the eyes of animals which 
were being used by him in another investigation. 


Table IV. 



Average 

ft- 

K. 

Beginning 

weight 

Preliminary 
period on 
Hcorbutic 

Daily 
dose of 
ascorbic 

Number 

Method 

Ascorbic 
acid in 
vitreous 
humour 


End of 

diet 

acid 

of 

of 

rag. per 

rtOUp 

of exp. 

exp. 

days 

mg. 

doses 

administration 

lot) ml. 

1 

283 

396 

10 

0-5 

20 ] 


0*5 

2 

270 

365 

6 

150 

14 

• Per os 

16*0 

3 

293 

320 

.> 

250 

3 1 


8*0 

4 

265 

298 

5 

8*0 

1 1 


50 

5 

275 

290 

5 

50 

1 I 

Intramuscular 

3*0 

6 

263 

279 

5 

8*0 

1 1 

injection 

7*0 

7 

266 

280 

5 

5*0 

1 J 


4*0 


Table IV shows that in the animals in group 1, which were given a prophy- 
lactic dose of 0*5 mg. of ascorbic acid for 20 days after a preliminary period of 
depletion lasting for 10 days, only minimum amounts of ascorbic acid had been 
accumulated in the vitreous humour. The concentration of the vitamin in the 
humour of the second group of animals was about normal at the end of 14 days. 
They had received thirty times the prophylactic dose daily after a much shorter 
period of depletion. The animals of the third group were depleted for 6 days and 
then given 26 mg. of the vitamin on each of the following 3 days. In their case the 
concentration in the humours rose to only half of that of the previous group. 
The remaining animals, which received a single dose by injection on the 6th day, 
were arranged in two pairs of groups so that the second pair were duplicates of 
the first. One group in each pair was given 8 mg. and the other 6 mg. As will 
be seen from Table IV, the concentration in the humour appeared to rise more 
rapidly on injection than after oral administration. These latter results are in 
consonance with those found by Zilva [1936] for other tissues of the same animals. 

The manner in which the concentration of ascorbic acid in the vitreous humour 
of vitamin C-depleted animals varies with the method, size and frequency of ad- 
ministration of the dose is strictly comparable with that which has been observed 
to occur in other organs and tissues under the same conditions. 

The loss of indophenol-reducing capacity and characteristic absorption in 
the lens and humours is unlikely to be due to the conversion of ike vitamin into 
dehydroascorbic acid for the following reasons. It was seen that the lens 
material, like many other tissues, exercised a marked stabilizing action on 
ascorbic acid in solution, protecting it from oxidation. Further, Goldmann & 
Buschke [1935] state that dehydroascorbic acid is reduced by the lens wken it is 
introduced into the aqueous humour. None of the tissues so far exalhined 
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been found capable of dehydrogenating ascorbic acid in vitro [Kellie & Zilva, 
1935]. Finally, when dehydroascorbic acid is administered the body was shown 
to reduce it [Johnson & Zilva, 1934]. 

SUMMABY. 

Good agreement was found between the indophenol titration and spectro- 
photometric methods of determining the concentration of ascorbic acid in the 
humours of the eyes of the horse, ox, sheep, pig and guinea-pig. In the case of 
the lenses, however, indophenol titration invariably gave results which were 
higher than those of the spectrographic method. 

In guinea-pigs on scorbutic diets, the indophenol-reducing capacity of the 
humours fell rapidly and was almost nil after 9 da 3 '^s. At the end of the same 
period there remained in the lens some indophenol-reducing capacity which 
was shown by the spectrograph not to be due to ascorbic acid. 

The level of concentration of ascorbic acid in the humours of vitamin C- 
depleted animals can be raised by the injection or oral administration of ascorbic 
acid. 

The rates of disappearance of the vitamin from the lens and humours during 
depletion and of its reappearance in the humours on readministration run 
parallel therefore with those of the other tissues of the guinea-pig. 

No cataracts were observed in any of the e,ves of the apparently normal 
animals (those which were maintained for short pt^riods on scorbutic diets) whose 
humours and lenses were found to be devoid of vitamin 0, or even as late as the 
premortal stage in groups of guinea-pigs suffering from well declared scurvj". 

The improbability of the presence of dehydroascorbic acid in the lens and 
humotirs is stressed. 

It is concluded that the deprivation of guinea-pigs of vitamin C has no 
direct bearing on the at^tiology of cataract in these animals. 

I am indebted to Dr S. S. Zilva for help and advice and to the Medical 
Research Council for a whole time grant. 
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CCIV. STUDIES ON YEAST GROWN 
IN CYANIDE. II. 


By LIONEL BBADLEY PETT.i 
From the Bioehemicd Laboratory, Cambridge. 

(Received 27 June, 1936.) 

In the previous communication [Pett, 1936, 3] the observation was reported 
that yeast could be grown in media containing cyanide. The resulting yeast was 
found to have a high fermentative capacity, and a respiration largely insensitive 
to cyanide. It contained several times the normal content of flavin, in the form 
of flavoprotein. 

The present communication gives a comparison of cyanide-yeast with yeast 
experimentally grown aerobically (like baker’s yeast), and anaerobically (like 
bottom yeast), together with observations on the effect of prolonged subculture 
in cyanide. The results show definite differences in the three classes of yeast ; 
prolonged subcultuiing in cyanide resulted in the disappearance of flavin from 
extracts of the yeast, with the appearance of a blue fluorescence. Some of the 
properties of this yeast are given. 

Exfekimental. 

Medium. This contained, in g. per litre, KHjPO^ 1; MgS 04 , 7 H 20 0‘5; 
NaCl 1; (NH 4 )jHP 04 4; marmite 0*5; glucose 20. The pH was adjusted to 5 
before sterilizing and determined after growth, being usually 3-0-3-5. 

Apparatus. 500 ml. of medium were used in a 1 litre Erlenmeyer flask, 
vigorously aerated through a Jena sintered glass device, or by one constructed 
from a Gooch crucible. The air was filtered through cotton wool in an S-sha}K*d 
tube of 1 cm. bore and 50-60 cm. length. The stopper sometimes carried a 
separating funnel for removing samples at intervals. The stopper, complete, was 
wrapped and autoclaved separately, being aseptically insert^ after inoculation 
of the flask, in a special room. The first absorption tube contained 40% NaOH, 
the subsequent ones N NaOH. The incoming gas, either air or nitrogen largely 
freed of oxygen by pyrogallol and of CO by a copper solution, was drawn through 
a gas wa^-bottle containing either water or slightly acidified Jlf/750 NaCN 
solution replaced every 12 hours. This procedure maintained the medium at 
ilf/1000 to if/1400 NaCN. Concentrations hi^er or lower can be produced by 
suitable variations of the solution, and frequent changes of the solution permit 
control of the cyanide in the medium within fairly narrow limits. 

Under our conditions suction maintained a steadier flow of gas than pressure 
and was always used. All connexions were made with pressure tubing. The 
whole apparatus stood in an incubator at 26°, and the yeast was grown for 
48 hours unless specified. Erlenmeyer flasks are not ideal for good aeration but 

* This work WM carried ont during the tenure of an Oveneas Soholanhip from the Boyal 
ComnuBnion for the Exhibition of 1851. The author is now in the Department of Biochemistry, 
Univendty of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. ; * 
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were the most suitable of the standard glassware in possessing a large neck to 
admit the apparatus, and surplus room for frothing. 

Procedures, Cyanide determinations were made at frequent intervals on the 
various solutions of the system using the sodium mercuric chloride titration to 
methyl yellow of Kolthoff & Furman [1929]. 



Kespiration and fermentation wort* determined in the Warburg micromaiio- 
metric apparatus and are expressed as Qq and (/xl. gas change in 1 hour for 
1 mg. dry weight of yeast). The bath was set at 30°, which is the upjier limit of the 
optimum temperature range for growing yeast. The general reproducibility of 
the results at different times, using different lots of yeast etc., was never better 
than 5 % , The yeast was suspcaided in 0-053/ KH2PO4 . Fresh, neutralized KCX 
solution was ustni to give an ultimate concentration of 3// 600. The ultimate 
concentrations of the various substrates used were : glucose 2 % : lactate 1 -66 % : 
alcohol 1-66%. Nitrogen was freed from oxygen by passing over glowing 
cop|ier. Fluted ffltcr-pajier (Whatman No. 40) was used in the alkali, and when 
cyanide was used the alkali also contained cyanide [see Van Heyningen, 1935], 
This precaution is actually not important with yeast at 30° for a short time, since 
re|Hiated parallel exj)eriment8 without cyanide in tlie alkali stiff gave the same 
Qq . The pH of the mixture in each vessel was checked after the ex}x?riment. 

Flavin was determined in a concentrated beam of light as described by 
Pett [1935, 3]. 

Results. 

Preparation of the yexxst. The effect of aeration. 

The yeast was centrifuged and washed 5 or 6 times with distilk^d w^ater. The 
custom of impoverishing the yeast by vigorous aeration for 4~5 hours in buffer at 
pH 7, follow^ by additional washings, was sometimes followed. This procedure, 
however, is open to serious criticism. The metal>olie capabilities of starved yeast 
are not the same as of the original yeast in several respects, though it has been 
assumed that the only change is a depletion of the glycogen reserves. This leads 
to a low without added substrate and makes various experimental effects 
more striking. The fact is that other changes occur. Of importance to the 
Xiresent discussion is the disappearance of flavin during the treatment as shown 
isx Table I, taken from Pett [1935, 2]. Even more rapid disappea.ranoe is often 
observed. 
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Table I. Changes in flavin content of baker's yeast during aeraticm in buffer. 

Time in hours 0 4 8 12 24 36 

Flavin y/g. 24 16 12 10 7 6 

Clearly glycogen is not the only constituent affected by aerating the yeast, 
and the subsequent reactions of the yeast may thus not be ‘‘normal This idea 
receives further support from observations on the respiration of yeast before 
and after aeration. Table II shows typical results of the effect of cyanide on the 
respiration before and after aeration of some commercial baker's yeast and on 
some similar yeast experimentally grown under aerobic conditions. 

Table II. The increased sensitivity to cyanide of the respiration of baker's 
yeast and similar experimenially-groum yejast^ after aeration in buffer. 



Baker’s 

A 

yeast 

Experimental yeast 


Before 

After 

Befoi-e 

After 


aeration 

aeration 

aeration 

aeration 

No substrate 

6 

- 2 

-31 

- 4 

- 6 

- 3 

-27 

- 5 

Glucose Qo^ 

Voj 

-92 

-89 

-32 

-25 

-21 

-11 

-19 

- .5 


Before aeration, especially without substrate, when the yeast is using its 
natural reserves, the respiration is less sensitive to cyanide. This is clearer in 
the fresher, experimentally grown yeast. Ogston & Green [1935] haves also 
pointed out the CN-stabiUty of the low natural respiration of yeast. Percentage 
inhibitions are not given because they give various results dejK'nding on the 
method of calculation. Methods in the literature could show either 40 or 100 % 
inhibition in Table II. 


Effect of the growing time on respirationy fermentation, glutathione 
and flavin of various yeasts. 

Large flasks were used (see Fig. 1) and samples were aseptically removed from 
the flasks at stated intervals and examined. The results are given in Table III. 


Table III. *The effect of the growing time on the respiration, fermentation, glutathiofie 
and flavin content of yeasts grown aerobicaUy, anaerobically and aerobically 
wUheyafMe. .. 



Aerob. 

Anaerob. 

CN 

Aerob. 

Anaerob. 

CN 

Aerob. Anaerob. 

CN 

No substrate Qo 

- 6 

- 6 

- 2 

- 5 

-15 

- 2 

- 2 

-11 

- 2 

Glucose 

0o« 

-44 

- 41 

-10 

-24 

— 

-15 

-13 

-17 

-15 



- 3 

- 18 

- 9 

- 6 

- 7 

-11 

- 2 

- 5 

-11 

Lactate 

Qo. 

-26 

- 22 

- 6 

-37 

- 5 

- 2 

-25 

-14 

— 


qfI 

-22 

- 2 

- 9 

-14 

- 2 

- 6 

-20 

2 


Alcohol 

Ooa 

-38 

- 24 

- 7 

-18 

- 8 

- 2 

-47 

- 8 




- 3 

- 2 

- 2 

- 2 

- 1 

- 2 

-22 

- 1 

— 

Glucose 


+25 

+ 120 

+ 76 

+ 18 

+ 35 

+39 

+ 16 

+ 52 

+ 15 



+47 

+ 148 

+ 78 

+37 

+42 

+30 

+24 

+ 58 

+ 10 

Flavin y/g. 


17 

13 

51 

12 

12 

48 

15 

15 

60 

Glutathione 

SH 

— 




120 

47 

46 

170 

1^1 

115 

ing./100 g. 

Total 

— 

— 


121 

49 

153 

175 

wb 

260 
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In glucose the highest respiration and fermentation were found in the yeast 
grown the shortest time (2 days). With lactate or alcohol as substrate no general 
trend was noticed. Similarly the relative flavin concentrations did not change 
significantly, though a change in the glutathione (only twice determined) was 
found. 

The Meyerhof quotient has been calculated but varied in a very irregular 
manner depending on purely fortuitous variations in the figures. Its calculation 
implies in such figures an absolute accuracy and significance wdiich they do not 
possess. 

Oemral projyertiea of cyanide-ymst. 

The medium was always inoculated with 1 ml. of a 2-day culture of S. 
cerevisiae, grown on the same medium. Several different strains have been 
successfully tried, but only one was used throughout the present work. To 
produce oyanide-3'east, H(N-laden air was passed through the system previously 
described. Aseptically adding cyanide to the medium was difficult and un- 
necessary since the medium took up cyanide from the air in a few hours. Thn^e 
controls were grown simultaneously: (1) aerobic, by passing ordinary air, (2) an- 
aerobic, by passing nitrogen, (3) anaerobic-cyanide (called N.C.N.) by pas-sing 
nitrogen through cyanide solution- It is desirable to pass gas through the flasks 
in this way in order to remove COg and to keep the medium in motion, thus 
making a truer (omparison with the aerobic and aerobic- cyanide yeasts. The pH 
at the end was never less than 3-0 unless bacterial contamination had occurred. 
Microscopical examination lioth by staining and on a dark ground was a routine : 
only rarely were bacteria found, in which case the duplicate flask only was used. 

The properties of yeasts cultured in this w^ay may be seen in Tables III and 
IV (1st series). A high content of flavin must l)e present for typical CN-yeast as 
here discussed, though subculturing in cyanide may produce a flavin- free yeast 
which might also be called a cyanide-yeast. If a high flavin content was not 
found the observed properties were like those of aerobic yeast. The in 
glucose and lactate W’as about 1/4 that of aerobic yeast and was scarcely 
affected by cyanide. The in alcohol was also small, but might show marked 
CN-.sen8itivity. The fermentation was usually higher than that of aerobic yeast, 
however determined. Cyanide-yeast has a high aerobic fermentation and this is 
not increased by determination in nitrogen. In other words the usual increase of 
anaerobic fermentation over aerobic (the Pasteur effect or reaction), which is 
observed in the control yeasts, was not found in CN-yeast. 

The Qq of all these yeasts may appear small to those accustomed only to 
commerciaf yeast, but is really'' quite high for experimentally grown yeast, 
especially on synthetic medium. 

The glutathione content of these yeasts w^as twice determined but the results 
are only tentative. CN-yeast contained significantly more glutathione than the 
controls, but whereas the controls had it all in the — SH form, the CN-yeast had 
only about 1/3 as — SH. The high proportion of the oxidized form is the more 
remarkable since it has been suggested that oxidation of glutathione in animal 
tissues requires a CN-sensitive iron catalyst, and also since in mtro cyanide 
reduces GSSG. Possibly some other substance was produced and was deter- 
mined by the unspecific method used. 

Unfortunately quantitative measurements of cytochrome have not yet been 
possible, owing to the small amount of yeast available and the need for about 
1 g. to make the estimation. The yield from 500 ml, medium has been from 
0*5 to 1*5 g. fresh yeast, which was almost all required for the duplicate deter- 
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minations of flavin, respiration etc. The question is therefore open whether 
cytochrome still functions in CN-yeast by making use of some CN-insensitive 
enzyme, but it is generally held that cytochrome is exclusively and specifically 
oxidized by a CN-sensitive enzyme. 

The fate of the cyanide is still largely unexplored, but in all cases 1/3 or 
more of the amount introduced disappears from the flask containing yeast, 
though this does not represent more than perhaps 50 mg. NaCN. Evidence of 
disappearance of cyanide in Warburg vessels has also been observed, often with 
increased O 2 uptake over controls. This suggests production of cyanates. It is 
possible that other reactions take place, such as formation of cyanohydrins. In 
this case further reaction must take place since no increased glycerol production 
was found, as would be expected from the familiar “trapping methods” used in 
yeast fermentation studies. 

The effect of aubcuUuriTi^ in cyanide. 

Marked changes have l)een found as a result of this treatment. A series of 
4 flasks, in which yeast was to be grown aerbbically, anaerobically, anaerobically 
’with cyanide and aerobically with cyanide, called the Ist cyanide series, was 
inoculated from the 2-day cyanide flask of an ordinary series. After 2 days' 
growth a new series, called the 2nd cyanide series, was inoculated from the 
CN-yeast of the 1st series. The 1st series was then centrifuged, washed and 
examined as usual. After 2 days a 3rd cyanide series was inoculated with the 
CN-yeast of the 2nd, etc. 

The questions involved are whether yeast once grown as CN-yeast reverts 
on subsequent culturing aerobically or anaerobically, and whether culturing in 

Table IV. Effect of mbcuUuring on certain properties of yeasts inoculated ivith 
cyanide-yeast, then grown aerobically, anaerobically, anaerobically with cyanide 
and again aerobically with cyanide. 

The 1st series was inoculated from the cyanide-yeast of an ordinary series, the 2nd series from 
the CN-yeast of the Ist, the 3rd series from the 2nd, etc. 

No 




substrate 

Glucose 

Lactate 

Alcohol 

Glucose 




ii 










Flavin 



< * 


^ , A 







.... rt ^ 

Series 


Qoi 


Qihj, 

V02 

Qo, 



V(,2 

4^002 


y/g- 

Ist 

Aerobic 

- 4 

- 5 

-14 

- 1 

- 6 

- 3 

-13 

- 1 

+ 82 

-tl04 

39 


Anaerobic 

- 7 

-10 

- 8 

- 5 

- 9 

- 4 

- r> 

- 5 

+ 130 

+ 118 

36 


N.C.N. 

- 4 

- 4 

-12 

- 1 

-13 

- 1 

-11 

- 1 

+ 95 

+ 104 

40 


CN 

-12 

-10 

-12 

-11 

- 3 

- 3 

- 6 

- 6 

+ 81 

+ 76 

60 

3rd 

Aerobic 

- 3 

- 4 

-18 

- 7 

- 7 

- 1 

-14 

- 4 

-r 31 

+ 51 

40 


Anaerobic 

-11 

- 6 

- 7 

- 7 

-12 

- 6 

-10 

- 6 

+ 104 

+ 46 

39 


N.C.N. 

- 7 

- 8 

-19 

-14 

-12 

- 15 

-16 

- 3 

+ 214 

+ 120 

32 


CN 

-49 

-40 

-21 

-21 

-48 

-21 

-10 

- 5 

+ 170 

+ 162 

52 

5th 

Aerobic 

-21 

-25 

-42 

-31 





— 

— 

+ 73 

+ 90 

11 


Anaerobic 

-17 

-11 

-10 

- 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 119 

+ 120 

12 


N.C.N. 

-21 

-17 

-25 

-23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 112 

+ 93 

24 


CN 

-23 

-24 

-21 

-23 





+ 43 

+ 43 

49 

15th 

Aerobic 

-16 

-23 

-51 

-57 

-19 

-19 

-48 

-16 

+ 64 

+ 106 

0 


Anaerobic 

-27 

-11 

-24 

-16 

- 9 

-10 

-25 

-12 

+ 124 

+ 102 

0 


N.C.N. 

- 20 

-12 

-20 

-14 

-24 

-11 

-32 

- 8 

+ 174 

+ 172 

0 


CN 

-11 

-14 

-34 

-64 

-33 

-31 

-53 

-25 

+ 93 

+ 72 

0 

20th 

Aerobic 

-18 

-20 

-37 

-42 

-20 

-24 

-40 

-22 

+ 67 

+ 86 

0 


Anaerobic 

- 8 

- 4 

- 9 

- 4 

- 9 

- 4 

-12 

- 4 

+ 136 

+ 122 

0 


N.C.N. 

- 7 

- 4 

- 9 

- 7 

- 9 

- 6 

-10 

- 6 

+ U« 

+ 166 

0 


CN 

-12 

-18 

-25 

-34 

-11 

-16 

-29 

-14 

+iJi 

+ 166 

0 
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cyanide would cause changes. The results of some of these series are shown in 
Table IV. The intervening series (not shown) carry out the indicated trends in a 
regular manner. 

Several things are to be noticed in Table IV. The flavin, which was high 
in the inoculum, was slightly lower in the aerobic, anaerobic and N.C.N.-yeasts, 
but still high in the CN-yeast. This suggests a disturbed mechanism not yet 
returned to normal. At about the 5th series the flavin was decreasing, and the 
same alcohol extract began to show a blue fluorescence. Estimation of the flavin 
green was made through a blue filter. The flavin had disappeared from all yeasts by 
the 10th series, and a strong blue fluorescence was found. In view of the apparent 
ability of some bacteria to transform flavin into a blue-fluorescing substance 
[Pett, 1935, 1, 3] it seemed possible that contamination had occurred. Owing to 
the complicated handling involved this might easily have happened, but careful 
microscopic examination of every flask revealed no bacteria, until the 23rd 
series (not shown). 

The Pasteur effect continued to l>e absent from CN-yeast but reappeared 
immediately (Ist series) in weakened form in the aerobic yeast, but not in the 
anaerobic, which shows only a slight effect in ordinary conditions. Fermentation 
in nitrogen was less than in air (3rd and 5th series). 

In all cases respiration without substrate W'as not greatly inhibited by 
M '600 cyanide and in most cases was not increased with substrate. Addition of 
cyanide with substrate was sometimes inhibitory, though the opf>osite, namely a 
protective substrate action, is usually expected in enzj'me systems. Probably 
other effects of cyanide are concerned than direct enzyme poisoning. Prom the 
8th series definite activation by cyanide of the respiration in glucose was always 
observed, with aerobic and CN-yeasts ; occasional activation in lactate was also 
found. 

Nothing can yet be said on the nature and significance of the blue-fluorescing 
substance, except that it can be oxidized and reduced, but w’ork is proceeding on 
this point. 

Specific disccssion. 

These results are interesting for several reasons. Strangely enough no clear 
study of the effects of cyanide on growing yeast has been found in the literature. 
Neuberg & Perlman [1925] came close to such a study, Patterson [1931] in- 
vestigated cyanide effects on different yeast preparations, and Meissel [1933] is 
referred to as having studied the toxic action of cyanide salts on yeast develop- 
ment, chiefly using heavy metal salts, however. Thus the present w'ork opens 
up a new field for investigation, both with yeast and other organisms. 

Points of special interest are (1) the increase in flavin in CN-yeast, (2) the 
relative insensitivity to CN of the respiration in CN-yeast, (3) the abolition of 
the Pasteur effect and (4) the development of a new type of ^-east with f)erhaps a 
new respiratory pigment. In any case it is clear that cyanide-yeast represents a 
type distinct from either aerobic (baker's) or anaerobic (bottom) yeast. 

The suggestion [Pett, 1935, 3] that the respiration of CN-yeast might be 
carried on by the increased flavin has been criticized by Torres [1935] on the 
basis of Warburg’s “ Weohselzahl’* calculations. The fact remains that CN-yeast 
has 2 to 6 times more flavin than ordinary yeast and a respiration largely in- 
sensitive to cyanide. 

Krah [1930] and Eichholtz [1930] had suggested that the Pasteur effect is 
connected with the poisoning of a ferro-catalj’st so it was interesting to find that 
the effect has disappeared from CN-yeast. Since it reappears, even weakly, on 
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seeding into medium followed by aerobic growth, it must be concluded that the 
mechanism was not destroyed. It would be interesting to see the effect of growing 
yeast in ethyl carbylamine which Warburg [1926] showed to inhibit the Pasteur 
effect without affecting respiration or fermentation. More dilute cyanide con- 
centrations might accomplish the same thing, as preliminary experiments have 
indicated. 

More work is necessary on the effect of prolonged subculturing in cyanide 
before the significance of the observations is clear, but the indication is that 
some profound disturbance of the yeast has been effected and may result in a 
distinct type. 

General mscussiON. 

The researches of Warburg have led to the conception of cyanide as a poison 
of an iron-containing haem-like enzyme which is essential for the transfer of 
oxygen in all cells. The early work even referred to “das Atmungsferment ” as 
though only one enzyme was responsible, though this idea has been relaxed. 

It has been generally insisted that a cell’s respiration must be largely 
inhibited by cyanide. Other results have appeared from time to time. Dixon & 
Elliott [1929] pointed out that while yeast respiration in general is inhibited by 
CN to an extent of 80 or 90 % , sometimes this did not n\sult, and the respirations 
of various animal tissues were by no means totally, or even largely, inhibit(»d by 
cyanide. Again Rosenthal [1931], Banga et ah [1931] and Shoup & Boykin [1931] 
found various cells and tissues partly or largely insensitive to cyanide. Of special 
interest here is the work of Elvehjem |1931J on cultured yeast. The studies of 
Frei etal. [1934] and of Yamagutchi [1934] have made it clear that the respiration 
of many, if not most, bacterial species is not very sensitive to cyanide, whether 
they contain cytochrome and its oxidase or not. Other possible effects of cyanide 
were, as usual, not studied. Occasional observations of activation by cyanide 
have been made. Thus Reynolds [1924] showed an increase in growth of 
Fnmrium; Hanes & Barker [1931] observed an increase in the respiration of 
potato tubers; Tomkins [1932] observed an ultimate increased growth of moulds 
due to cyanide ; and the respiration of algae [Watanabe, 1932] and of mammalian 
tissues [Kisch, 1933] has been increased by cyanide. Recently Lindahl & 
Orstrom [1936] reported an activation of top yeast respiration, which has always 
been the best subject on which to show inhibition. As to other effects of cyaiiide 
on cells few results have been reported. Resnichenko [1928] pointed out the 
importance of and permeability in cyanide effects, and Brinley [1928] 
suggested that one effect of cyanide may be to alter cell membranes and proto- 
plasmic viscosity. 

The present results, in which yeast has been actually grown in media con- 
taining cyanide, thereby effecting changes in the yeast, coupled with the above 
observations of others, make it imperative that the effects of cyanide on cells be 
considered from a broader view than heretofore. Especially must be revised the 
narrow view that respiration is invariably CN-sensitive and that this sensitivity 
is a result of specific action on certain enzjone systems, remote from all other 
possible effects. The importance of different effects from different cyanide con- 
centrations must be recognized — vindicating different actkms, and above all the 
possibility of effects on permeability and metabolic processes which may or may 
not be reflected in the respiration, because the action is not solely, if at aU, on 
the respiratory enzyme systems. 
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Summary. 

The observation that yeast can be grown in cyanide has been extended. 
Controls aerated by pure air (like baker’s yeast), by nitrogen (corresponding to 
bottom yeast), and by nitrogen plus cyanide have been studied simultaneously. 
The respiration, fermentation, etc., of the different yeasts have been determined, 
and cyanide-yeast is shown to be a distinct type. 

Cyanide-yeast showed the following properties, among others: 

1. The fla\dn, present as flavoprotein, was consistently 2 to 6 times higher 
than in controls. 

2. The respiration with or without substrate was largel}" insensitive to 
J//6(K) cyanide. 

3. The aerobic fermentation was higher than the fermentation of aerobic 
yeast whether detennim^d aerobically or in nitrogen. 

4. The Pasteur effect was not demonstrable — ^the anaerobic fermentation was 
no higher than the aerobic. 

The effect of prolonged subculturing in cyanide indicates the possibility 
of developing a new ty]K^ of yeast, containing no fla\dn but rather a blue- 
fluorescing pigment. 

In the general dis<*UHsion it is jKunted out that the effects of cyanide on 
<?ells must now bo considered from a broader view, recognizing that cyanide docs 
not always inhibit, and that sc'veral effecte probably exist. 

The author is grateful to Sir F. G, Hopkins, for his Intercast and encourage- 
ment; and to several, csix^cially Dr M. Dixon, for helpful discussions. 
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Ascobbic acid and glutathione are the most conspicuous and, so far as is at 
present known, the most active reducing substances in living tissues. In spite 
of the fact that their fundamental constitutions and physiological functions are 
so different they have certain qualities in common. Both agree for instance in 
the circumstance that though their reduced and oxidized forms may co-exist in 
a tissue, they form redox systems which are not thermodynamically but only 
chemically reversible. Though in a given OBse the function of either may be 
specific, as is that of glutathione in the glyoxalase system, other sj'stems are 
known in which one can replace the other, probably because in such cases re- 
ducing power alone determines their influence. Doubtless other more specific 
kinetic functions may be revealed in the future. Meanwhile the question arises 
whether, as reducing substances with different redox potentials, they can exert 
combined activities, or display interrelations of importance. This paper deals 
with their mutual relations as displayed in particular circumstances. 

I. The system hexoxidase-ascobbic acid-glutathione jy vitro. 

Szent-Gyorgyi [1931] described a plant enzyme which oxidizes ascorbic 
(hexuronic) acid reversibly. He called it “hexoxidase” and though the name 
of its substrate has been changed it will be convenient, in this paper at least, to 
retain for the enzyme its original designation. Szent-Gydrgyi had already shown 
[1928] that ascorbic (hexuronic) acid was oxidized by metal catalysis but cat&lysis 
by the enzyme is much more efficient. In commenting on the specificity of the 
latter he remarked “also glutathione remains unoxidized in the presence of 
hexoxidase. If, however, hexuronic acid is jaesent the glutathione is oxidized; 
the hexuronic add plays the role of catalyst; it is oxidized by the enzyme and 
reduced by glutathione”. Szent-Gyorgyi was therefore at that time conversmit 
with tiie essential relations which hold in the system now to be described; but 
his studies went no further than what is expressed in the above qualitative 
statement. Meanwhile Mawson [1935] has studied the effect of tissue extracts in 
protecting ascorbic from oxidation and found that part, though by no means all, 
of their influence is due to thdr content of glutalMone (GSH), a conclusion to 
which de Caro & Giani [1934] had also come. Kellie & ZUva [1934] showed that 
tissue extracts inhibit oxidation by copper. Bersin et aL [1935] have also shown 
that the autoxidation of ascorbic add in vitro is inhibit^ by (in thdr experi- 
ments relatively large amounts of) GSH. 

A closer and quantitative study of the system ascorbic add-glutathione- 
enzyme has shown that it is one of much interest be<»use of the de&iite Tnaniiftr 
in which it allows mutual relations to be displayed. , o 

( 1446 ) 
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Methods. 

Szent-Gy 6 rg 3 n[ obtained the enzyme from the expressed juice of cabbage 
leaves. This source we have also used, but we have found the juice from the 
florets of the cauliflower and the central white stalks which carry them especially 
convenient, owing to its freedom from chlorophyll and to the much smaller 
amounts of soluble substances contained in it. The enzyme seems to be present 
in high concentration in all varieties of Brassica, and is certainly widely dis- 
tributed in other species. To determine its distribution more exactly would be of 
interest. Zilva [1934] decided, doubtless rightly, that the rapid disappearance 
of ascorbic acid from apples was probably due to this enzyme. Tauber et al. 
[1935] prepared and studied an enzyme from Curcubita maxima which oxidizes 
ascorbic acid but which, though it would seem on insufficient grounds, they 
decided was different from Szent-Gyorgyi’s hexoxidase. 

Szent-Gyorgyi concentrated his enzyme preparation by precipitation with 
ammonium sulphate, and this method we have occasionally followed. In the 
majority of Our experiments however we have used the expressed juice itself. If 
this contains oxidizing agoiits other than the hexoxidase they certainly do not 
exercise any influence on the system as studied. It was usually prepared from 
cauliflowers in bloom, l)eing expressed from the plant tissues by the use of a 
screw press with a linen filter, and afterwards centrifuged. It is then clear, 
nearly colourless and contains a concentration of the enzyme which, though 
always high, varies somewhat with the source. It is always higher in the fresher 
home-grown plants than in those imported. In the present research it has not 
seemed necessary to standardize the strength of enzyme preparations used. In 
every case where the purpose of an experiment has made equality of concen- 
trations necessary the same preparation has of course been used. In order that 
the relations to be discussed should be clearly shown it is necessary, as will 
immediately be understood, that the juice or enzyme preparation employed 
should be entirely free from ascorbic acid. 48 horns’ dialysis in a cellophant* 
dialysing tube with running water secures this freedom. 

To follow the progress of concentration changes in the system when aerobic 
conditions were required solutions of the reactants were uniformly shaken in a 
series of open Erlenmeyer flasks, the ciontents of each flask being at first identical. 
At suitable intervals one of the flasks was removed, further change being im- 
mediately stopped by the addition of trichloroacetic acid, and the contents ivere 
titrated. The concentrations of ascorbic add and glutathione (GSH) present at 
each stage of the experiment were determined by titrating half of the solution 
with N/lOO iodine in the presence of potassium iodide and the other half 
with Tillman’s reagent, using a micro-method [Birch et al,, 1933; Hopkins 
et al,, 1935]. The io^e value of the ascorbic acid so estimated was calculated 
and deducted from the total iodine figiure to give the figurt* for glutathione. 
When these two substances are in solution ^one, unassodated with other 
reducing substances, much experience has shown that this method gives results 
which are completely accurate. 

Expskimbktal bbsults. 

To save space all the results obtained are displayed in the figures without 
numerical tables to correspond. For convenience the concentrations of the 
ascorbic acid and glutathione are given in terms of ml. of NIIOO iodine. This 
makes easier their presentation together in a single figure. It may be useful to 

Bloehem. 1936 xxx 93 
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recall that to reduce a molecule of iodine two molecules of glutathione are 
required, but only one of ascorbic acid, and that 1 ml. of JV/100 iodine corre- 
sponds to 3*07 mg. of the former and 0*88 mg. of the latter. 

The oxidation of ascorbic acid itself as catalysed by the enzyme may be first 
illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the characteristic linear course of the reaction; its 
velocity being proportional to the enzyme concentration. Fig. 2 shows the 
marked effect of pH upon the velocity. It is much greater at pH 6*0 than at 7*4, 
the former being near to the pH of the expressed juice. 



Fig. 1. Shows the couree of oxidation of ascorbic acid (8 mg.) at pH 6*0 and 18' with 1, 2 and 
4 ml. of the same enzyme preparation. The velocity is seen to be closely proportional to th(‘ 
enzyme concentration. 

Fig. 2. Shows effect of pH on the velocity of oxidation by the enzyme in high and lower con- 
centrations. Temp. 20'^ 


Fig. 3, which presents at a glance the relations which are always displayed 
in the system studied, has almost the appearance of a diagram, but is actually 
constructed from experimental data plott^ in the ordinary way. In the experi- 
ments yielding the results which this figure summarizes the enzyme preparation 
was thoroughly dialysed juice and was identical and at the same concentration 
in each of the three experiments involved. They were carried out at pH 7*4, and 
the time scale extended in order that the relations should be clearly shown. The 
ascorbic acid and glutathione were present throughout in the proportion of 
approximately 1 mol. of the former to 2 of the ktter. (If exactly in these 
proportions the resulting oxidation curves would overlap.) 

The sloping dotted line shows the course of oxidation of ascorbic acid when 
alone with the enzyme. The horizontal continuous line shows the behaviour of 
glutathione when alone with the enzyme ; it was unaffected. When however both 
substances were present together the ascorbic add was wholly protected from 
oxidation (horizcmtal dotted line) whilst the glutathione was oxidized at exactly 
the same rate as was ascorbic acid when alone (sloping continuous line). It wil 
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be seen that when the glutathione was very nearly all oxidized, but only then, 
the oxidation of ascorbic acid promptly began. The completely linear course of 
tK)th the direct oxidation of ascorbic acid and the indirect oxidation of gluta- 
thione is noteworthy, and also the circumstance that the courses are exactly 
parallel. These relations are always reproducible in the system, remaining 
essentially the same when the relative cone<3ntrationB of the reactants are varied 
widely. Fig. 4 for instance shows the results of two exj)eriihents in wdiich the 
enzyme concentration was higher than in those of Fig. 3 (the time scale being 



Fig. 3. Shows the influenee of the oxulase in identical concentrations on ascorbic acid (broken 
lines) and glutathione ((continuous lines), when alone and when together. In each case 1 ml. 
of dialysed juice in 10 ml, of solution buffered at 7*4. Temp. 18". For discussion see 
text. 

Fig. 4. Course of oxidations with both components initially present together. In case .4 the 
onnoentration of ascjorbic acid was approximately twice that in B; that of GSH the same in 
each case. pH 7*4. Temp. 18^. 

therefore shortened in the figure). In case A the concentration of ascorbic acid 
was twice that in case B, whilst the concentration of glutathione was the same. 
In each case it will be seen that the protection of the former lasted till the latter 
was nearly aU oxidized. 

The relations thus brought to light by the use of iodine titrations were 
further illustrated by measurements of oxygen uptake in the Barcroft differential 
manometer, the various adjustments in the instrument being made as usual. 

93-2 
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Fig. 5 shows results which are typical of several obtained. A solution containing 
2*64 mg. of ascorbic acid and 9-9 mg. of GSH (1 : 2 mol. approx.) buffered with 
phosphate to pH.6, was placed in a flask of the manometer; the total volume 
being 3 ml. In a Keilin cup 0*33 ml. of undialysed juice expressed from cauli- 
flowers was placed, and this was tipped into the solution only after the apparatus 
was equilibrated in the bath (temp. 18®). Side by side with this a second mano- 
meter was shaken, containing, in precisely similar circumstances, 2-64 mg. of 
ascorbic acid alone. The juice was an active one and the pH near the optimum for 
the enzyme. The oxygen uptake was therefore rapid. It will be seen that its course 
was, as always, strictly linear, and its earlier stage, when the glutathione was 
alone being oxidized, CH:>ntinuous with the later stage of ascorbic acid oxidation. 
It will be also seen that the linear uptake ceased when the theoretical require- 
ment for the oxidation of both constituents was only slightly exceeded. The 
oxidation rate of the ascorbic acid, when alone, corresponded so exactly with 
that of the two components together that the curves completely overlapped. 




Fig, 5, Oxygen uptake of ascorbic acid and glutathione together in solution with the oxidase. 
The lower horizontal line shows the theoretical uptake for the GSH present and the upper 
that for both components together. The course of uptake for the ascorbic add alone in identi^l 
conditions was separately determined and two points from the linear course are shown as 
squares. The velocity was exactly the same as in the case of the mixture. 

Fig. 6. Inhibition of the enzyme by cyanide. The right-hand chart shows the effect in the case of 
the juice; inhibition was complete at if/1000 KCN. In the case of an enzyme preparation 
obtained by precipitation with (NH) 4 S 04 if/2000 was equally effective; left-hand chart. 


Before discussing these results further a few words may be devoted to the 
natuw of the emyme. Szent-Gyorgyi found that it was relatively insensitive to 
cyanide inhibition, and on this circumstance, together with the fact that the 
rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid under its influence varied so sli^tly with 
va^^ng concentrations of the substrate, he based the opinion that the medianimi 
of its action must be different from that of all other oxidases. We have not been 
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able to confirm the insensitivity to cyanide ; M /lOOO KCN we have found to inhibit 
oxidation by the juice completely (Fig. 6). In the case of an enzyme preparation 
obtained by precipitation with ammonium sulphate inhibition was complete at 
Jif/2000. The linear rate of oxidation, showing no loss of velocity with the fall 
in substrate concentration is not out of harmony witli the Michaelis-Menten 
thex>ry. In the case of the^ hexoxidase, however, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the velocity remains constant until the substrate is so nearly oxidized. Its 
kinetics would doubtless repay a thorough study. On the basis of the theory" the 
Miehaelis constant of the enzyme must be very small, and it is perhaps necessary 
to assume that it activates both the reduced and oxidized molecules of ascorbic 
acid. With regard to the nature of the oxidation suffered by the ascorbic acid 
molecule, although it has l)een suggested that this involves only the removal of 
two hydrogen atoms from the carbons which in the original molecule are united 
by a double bond, the classical work of the Birmingham School makes it almost 
certain that it involves rather the addition of two hydroxyl groups to those 
carbon atoms [Herbert et aU 1933]. The distinction however is perhaps unim- 
{x>rtant as the adjacent carbonyl groups l<‘ft by the removal of the two hydrogens 
would in any case almost certainly suffer hydration. The enzyme is quite un- 
affected by phenylurethane as we have found and, as Szent-Gyorgyi found, it 
does not accelerate the reduction of methylene blue by ascorbic acid. This and 
its cyanide-sensitiveneHs bring it under the accepted definition of an oxidase. 
Among oxidases it seems to be Ixighly specialized in its activity, as Szent-Gyorgyi. 
and, since, Tauber H al. [1935] have found. 

W^e have seen that the outstanding feature of the system formed when ascorbic 
acid and glutathione are together under the influence of hexoxidase is the 
completes protection from oxidation of the specific substrate and the indirect 
oxidation of the constituent which when alone is unaffected by the enzyme. 
There c^n be no doubt that this follows from the circumstance that hydrogen is 
.transferred from two molecules of glutathione to each activated molecule of 
ascorbic acid, maintaining it thus in its reduced form. In explanation of the 
steady maintenance displayed so long as even very small amounts of gluta- 
thione remain in the systtm, it Mould seem that the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
should prove to be a sloMer process than its reduction. We have endeavoured to 
test this point experimentally. 

As others have found, the product of the reversibh* oxidation of ascorbic 
acid is remarkably unstable and difficult to isolate. On the other hand solutions 
prepared by oxidation with iodine for instance, which was first used by Szent- 
Gyorgyi himself, have the disadvantage that when their pH is adjusted a 
relatively large amount of iodide must be present, making such solutions un- 
satisfactory for enzyme studies. To follow the rate of reduction by glutathione 
we proceeded therefore as follows. 

Oxidation by thb enzyme was first carried out by placing equal amounts of 
ascorbic acid in buffered solution at known pH, in each of a series of Thunberg 
tubes provided with stoppers oanying a bulb turned downw^ards. An equal 
amount of enzyme was measured into eadi of the tubes, and all, at this stage left 
open to the air, were uniformly shaken by a motor. The course of oxidation w^as 
followed as usual by removing individual tubes at intervals and detennining 
therein the remaining concentration of reduced ascorbic acid. When reversible 
oxidation was just completed {vide infm) a known amount of glutathione in 
neutralized solution was measured into the bulbs and the tubes stoppered. All 
were fully evacuated and the glutathione then mixed with the main solution. 
The tub^ were returned to the shaker and the increasing concentration of 
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reduced ascorbic acid followed by successive estimations. An advantage of this 
method of experiment is that each sample remains in the same vessel during the 
processes and the enzyme present is the same throughout. With regard to the 
preliminary oxidation it is important to realize that though the enzyme first 
oxidizes the ascorbic acid reversibly, if its action is allowed to continue long 
enoxigh irreversible oxidation may foUow. Fortunately however in solutions 
somewhat on the acid side of neutrality, e.g. at pH 6, the former process is 
completed before the latter begins. Moreover, since oxidation follows a linear 
course so exactly, it is easy after two successive estimations have been made in 
the series to follow the slope thus established down to the base line and thus 
learn the moment when the reversible oxidation will be complete but not ex- 
ceeded, The information is thus given with remarkable accuracy. In the experi- 
ments under description the tubes were therefore removed for the reduction 
process just before the time so indicated, and the amount of reduced ascorbic 
acid ultimately restored in the reversal process was found to correspond, often 
exactly, with the amount present before the process of oxidation began. 

The results of a typical experiment of the above sort are demonstrated in 
Fig. 7, in which it should be noted the time scale is in minutes, not hours. In 



Fig. 7. Enzymic oxidation of ascorbic acid followed by reduction. The latter was induced by 
adding GSH to the system at the moment when reversible oxidation was comjdete. The 
right-hand line shows the rate of reduction in anaerobic conditions. It was five times as great 
as the rate of oxidation. In this experiment undialysed juice was used for catalysis (see 
text). 


this experiment the reactants were employed in the proportion of approximately 
1 mol. of ascorbic acid to 4 mol. of glutathione. When aeration began 7*8 mg. of 
ascorbic acid were present in each tube and when the oxidation was completed 
60 mg. of glutathione were added for the reduction process. The solutions were 
buffered with phosphate buffer at pH 6, the total volume being in each flask 10ml. 
during the oxidation and 12 ml. during reduction. The enz 3 nne was^that con- 
tained in I ml. of undialysed fresh juice. Temperature 21®, ' 
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In the figure the left-hand line shows the course of the preliminary oxidation 
of the ascorbic acid when alone, and that farthest to the right shows the (equally 
linear) course of the anaerobic reduction in the presence of the glutathione. It 
will be seen that the former occupied 58 min. and the latter (the original con- 
centration of reduced ascorbic acid being exactly restored) 12 min., the velocity 
of the reduction at pH 6 being thus nearly five times that of the oxidation. 
The middle line of Fig. 7 shows merely the slower reduction which occurred when 
tubes containing the enzyme-oxidizeMi ascorbic acid and the added glutathione 
stood open to the air without shaking. 

These results were obtained, as stated, at pH 6 and have been frequently 
rejicated. It was found difficult to reproduce them satisfactorily at 7-4, for 
some at least of the irreversible product then appears early in the course of 
oxidation. That, in the absence* of the enzyme, slow irreversible oxidation by 
molecular oxygen occurs at pH 7*4 and upwards is well known [Barron et ah 
193fi]. 

A variation in exp(*riments of the kind last described may bt* looked upon as 
supplementing those illustratcnl in Figs. 3 and 4. The ascorbic acid was first 
oxidized by the enzyme as before, but the subsequent reduction by GSH, 
instead of being anaerobic, was allowed to proceed while shaking the solution in 
open flasks w^as continued. The results of one such experiment may be briefly 
reported. 

In this the concentration of tht‘ enzyme vras made relatively high (2 ml. of 
active juice in 10 ml. of buffered solution at pH 6). At the beginning of the ex- 
|)eriment 7*85 mg. of ascorbic acid were present* The reversible oxidation of this 
took 18 min. for completion. Neutralized GSH in excess (120 mg. in 2 ml. water) 
was then added, and aeration continued for exactly 18 min. to correspond with 
the oxidation pt^riod; further change was then stopped by the addition of tri- 
chloroacetic acid. The oxidation of ascorbic acid during the second period was 
balanced by reduction and at the end it was fully reduced. Of glutathione 57*3 mg. 
were found to have been oxidizc*d, while for the reduction of 15*7 (=7‘85 x2) mg. 
of ascorbic acid 54-7 mg. are required. As the glutathione preparation may have 
b(*en to some slight degree autoxidizable, the correspondence is satisfactory. In 
this case as in experiments of Figs. 3 and 4 the rate of reduction of ascorbic acid, 
and therefore that of the oxidation of GSH, was of course controlled by the 
slower reaction of the oxidation of the former. 

In the above experiments relatively high concentrations of GSH were 
employed. With lower concentrations in the same experimental conditions the 
velocity of reduction becomes less but is always much higher than the oxidation 
rate. \^en the concentration is made very low only the initial velocity can be 
determined as the GSH is of course soon all oxidized. 

One important comment remains to be made on the reduction process as it 
occurs in the system studied. The experiments just described were carried out 
with fresh juice undialysed. In an experiment carried out with an enzjme 
preparation made by precipitating the fresh juice with ammonium sulphate 
rediiction also proceed^ normally under its influence. On the other hand, an 
unexplained effect of dialysing the juice itself calls for discussion. In no other 
type of experiment have we found any difference between the activities of dialysed 
and undialysed juice. It should be recalled that in those of Figs. 3 and 4, which 
first revealed the essential relations in the system, dialysed juice was used. 
These, of course, were aerobic throughout; and it would seem mto that the 
reduction by GSH which in such conations maintains the ascorbic acid in the 
reduced form must be a relatively rapid process. Yet in experiments of the kind 
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last described, in which the oxidation and reduction of ascorbic acid were made 
separate and successive processes, undialysed and dialysed juices are found to 
behave differently, though the experiments were carried out on identical lines 
in each case. Under the influence of the fresh juice the reduction, as we have 
seen, proceeds rapidly in linear fashion to completion ; with the dialysed this is 
not the case. With the latter the reduction is found to have a high initial velocity 
but to fall off quickly, ultimately becoming linear at a rate which, instead of 
being much greater, is less than the rate of oxidation as observed in the first 
phase of the experiment. This effect of dialysis is not accidental; it has been 
obtained with juices from different sources all of which induced the rapid 
reduction when undialysed. It is noteworthy that the curves obtained after 
dialysis, like those obtained with the fresh juice, were closely similar in all cases 
though so different from the latter. It should be noted too that the velocity 
with which any particular specimen of juice oxidizes the ascorbic acid is entirely 
unaffected by dialysis; the result is therefore certainly not due simply to a 
falling off in the concentration of the enz^nme. The change, moreover, does not 
occur if a preparation is allowed to stand untreated for as long or longer than 
the time taken for dialysis. If the removal of a co-enzyme or any equivalent 
factor were involved, the facts would be of interest as suggesting a difference in 
the activating mechanisms for oxidation and reduction respectively. We have 
not been able, however, to re-establish the original activity by adding the 
dialysate to the dialysed juice. There is again no factor in the undialysed juice 
which activates glutathione in the sense of increasing its jower to reduce 
methylene blue. At present we have found no explanation for this unexpectc*d 
effect of dial 3 ’'si 6 . To discover some method for preparing the oxidase in a form 
as pure as possible must be the first step towards such an explanation. 

It may be noted here that the reduction of ascorbic acid by GSH when 
uncatalysed is a slow process. One experiment in illustration of this maj^ receive 
mention. Ascorbic acid was oxidized by quantitative treatment with iV/lU 
iodine in potassium iodide and the iodine then removed as lead iodide. The 
slight excess of lead was removed by adding potassium sulphate and the solution 
finally adjusted to pH 6. Using this solution the reduction by GSH alone was 
then followed by the same method as that used in previous expt'riments (e.g. 
in that yielding the results summarized in Fig. 7). It was found that in 90 min. 
onl}" 3*5 mg. of ascorbic acid were reduced whereas in a exjntrol experiment, 
exactly similar, except for the presence of a low concentration of enzyme in the 
solution, the above amount was reduced in 8 min., and 6*1 mg. in 15 min. 

II. The behaviottr of asoobbic acid and glutathione in 

CATALYSIS BY COPPER. 

Before discussing this it may be recalled that Barron et aL [1936] in a careful 
study of ascorbic acid oxidations showed that it is not autoxWzable at any pH 
below 7*6, whereas at pH 5*16 for instance its oxidation is actively catalyst by 
minute amounts of copper. As is well known Meldrum & Dixon [1980] found 
that pure glutathione is not autoxidizable and is only oxidized by metals when 
they are in association with an organic factor. They found this to be true of 
copper as well as of iron. Voegtlin et ol. [1931] claim on the other hand that, 
unlike iron, copper itself is a powerful catalyst at any pH which is physiological. 
Our o'vm experience agrees with that of the former authors though we have 
found it somewhat more difficult at, say, pH 7*4 to obtain {H:eparations quite 
as stable to copper as to iron. At pH 6 the same preparations'^ may be 
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stable. In any case the addition of a minute amount of material from a sample 
of glutathione which has undergone slight decomposition greatly increases the 
activity of the copper [cf. Meldrum & Dixon, 1930]. 

In Fig. 8 are summarized the results of an experiment showing the effect of 
(X)pper upon the oxidation of glutathione and ascorbic acid when separate and 
when together in solution at pH 7*4. The technique of shaking, etc., was the same 
as in the enzyme experiments. The same concentration of the metal was present 
in each of the three observations involved. It was added as cupric chloride 
equivalent to 0-018 mg. of Cu in the 10 ml. of solution employed. The ascorbic 
acid (4-2 mg.) when alone was rapidly oxidized (lowest line) and the GSH alone 
(28 mg.) much more slowly (upjier continuous line). When both were in solution 
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Fig. S. Behaviour of ascorbiv acid and GSH, when alone or together, during <'ataly8is by copiH*r. 
The lower sloping line shows the initial velocity of ascorbic acid when alone, the horizontal 
line shows its complete protection in the presence of GSH. The upper lines show the course 
of GSH oxidation with and without the presence of ascorbic acid. pH in each case 7*4. 
Gu 0*018 mg. in 10 ml. of solution buffered with phosphate. 

the ascorbic acid was wholly protected from oxidation (horizontal broken line) 
its presence however having no effect upon the rate of oxidation of the GSH 
(upper broken line). This experiment was done with a sample of glutathione 
which, though stable in the absence of copper, bad not been stabilized by 
Meldrum & Dixon’s method. After it had been treated in solution with a large 
proportion of muscle powder on the lines described by these authors the experi- 
ment just described was repeated. The results however were so alike that the 
curves could be almost superimposed. 

Fig. 9 refers to an experiment done on precisely similar lines but at pH 6. 
At this pH the sample of glutathione employed was stable. The total iodine used 
in titration remained constant throughout, neither constituent being oxidized 
(horizontal line). Such a system is inert; one which, as other experiments have 
shown, takes up flo oxygen at all when shaken in a Baroroft manometer. 

Clearly, the piotection of ascorbic acid by glutathione when the catalyst is 
a metal must depend upon relations differing entirely from those which secure 
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protection in catalysis by the enzyme. Here there is no question of hydrogen 
transfer. When the glutathione itself is oxidized in the system the presence of 
ascorbic acid has no effect upon the velocity of its oxidation (Fig. 10). When, as 
at pH 6, the glutathione is not oxidized the system as just seen is inert. The 
protection must be due to the fact that the presence of GSH inhibits the in- 
fluence of the metal on ascorbic acid — a more common type of catalysis inhibition. 
It must be supposed that although, unlike ascorbic acid, it is itself not oxidized 
by copper in the absence of an associated organic factor, the thiol form of 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

Fig. 9. Shows results of an experiment similar in all respects to that of Fig. 8 but carried out at 
pH 6. At this pH the GSH was stable and the system with ascorbic acid and enzyme was 
wholly inert. 

Fig. 10. Course of oxidation of GSH (continuous line) and ascorbic acid (dotted lino) during the 
aeration of liver tissue from well-fed rabbits. 

glutathione (GSH) has a higher affinity for the metal than has ascorbic acid, 
and prevents effective contact between it and the latter. As might be expected 
our experiments have shown that the reduction of ascorbic acid by GSH is not 
catalysed by copper. 

III. Some relations in hepatic tissue. 

Before dealing with certain oxidation relations between ascorbic acid and 
glutathione in liver tissue brief reference may be allowed to experiments made 
six years ago [Hopkins & Elliott, 1931]. These showed that when liver pulp, 
suspended in mammalian Ringer solution, is aerated by shaking, the course of 
the oxidation of GSH exhibits characteristically a preliminary period during 
which reducing processes continue^ maintaining or even increasing in fully 
aerobic conditions tihe concentration of the GSH. These experiments were made 
tefore the impoi^nce of ascorbic acid as a reductant was recognized a^nd iodine 
titration wae relied upon for the results obtained. Since then these ea^riments 
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have been many times repeated, the iodine value of the ascorbic acid present 
being deducted from the total iodine and the glutathione values obtained by 
difference plotted as before. The resulting curves display precisely the same form 
as those published in the paper just quoted. 

In other expciriments liver slices have been used yielding ciirves exactly 
similar in kind. As bearing on the accuracy of such determinations we have 
found that if hexoxidase be added to a protein-free aqueous extract of the liver 
or of most other animal tissues it very rapidly reduces the iodine titration figure 
of the extract to zero. Having regard to the specificity of the action of the 
enzyme this seems strong evidence, in favour of the claim that only ascorbic 
acid and glutathione are titrated. 

Some two years ago we made a number of experiments in which the oxidation 
rat(‘8 of glutathione and ascorbic acid in acTated liver tissue were recorded 
simultaneously. The livers of rabbits in different nutritional conditions were 
employed. There is at present no evidence that animal tissues contain any 
enzymic catalyst for the oxidation of either substance. There is no doubt on the 
other hand that the liver contains sufficient copper to oxidize the ascorbic acid 
present at a much greater velocity than is observed in the excised tissue, and the 
intention of the experiments was to discover whether the presence of gluta- 
thione plays any part in protecting it from oxidation. 




Fig. 11. !*-• 

Pig, 11. lieBults of an experiment similar to that of Fig. 10 but obtained from the liver of a rabbit 
previo»j«ly deprived of food for 48 houra. 

Fig. 12. From an experimisnt similar to those of Figs. 10 and 1 1, but showing that ascorbic atid 
is protected from oxidation if the concentration of G8H is kept high throughout the aeration. 

In Figs. 10 and 11 are curves selected from many obtaintni in the unpublidied 
experiments under reference. In the first the preliminary period of sustained 
reduction of GSH was well marked and its oxidation relatively slow. The con- 
centration of ascorbic acid is seen to have remained constant. The second shows 
other conditions. This experiment was done on the liver of a rabbit which had 
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been deprived of food for 48 hours; there was no reduction period, and the 
oxidation of GSH was rapid. In this case the ascorbic acid was also oxidized 
with some rapidity. In a general sense the other experiments in the series gave 
similar indications. Whilst, however, the two curves presented might seem to 
suggest that the same influences — identical reducing processes for instance — are 
responsible for controlling the rate of oxidation of both substances, other experi- 
ments of the same kind showed that there is too much irregularity in the results 
for this to be likely. With regard to any possible protective influence on the 
part of glutathione the curves obtaiiunl showed that any observed an*est or 
slowing of the oxidation of ascorbic acid is not related in any definite way to 
the absolute or relative concentration of the former existing at the time. If, it 
is true, the concentration of GSH be maintained at a relatively high value by 
adding it to the suspension of liver tissue during the course of the oxidations 
the ascorbic acid may be wholly protected. This is illustrated by the experiment 
of Fig. 12. Such artificial additions, however, do not reproduce the conditions 
present in the liver cell itself. It must be admitted that the experiments did not 
throw any clear light upon the relations of the two substances in the cell. They 
yield a suggestion that the tripeptide affords some protection to the vitamin but 
a definite proof or disproof of this calls for experiments of a different kind. The 
results obtained seem nevertheless to be worthy of record. 

Though not strictly germane to this paper some further reference may l>e 
hero allowed to facts concerning the oxidation of glutathione itself; facts Ijearing 
on the question as to how far the substance functions in the transport of hydrogen 
to oxygen. Experiments are in progress to determine the nature of the reducing 
systems which, as the experiments of Hopkins & Elliott [1931] showed, survive 
in excised tissues and, in spite of full aeration of these, delay for a period the 
oxidation of the GSH. This work is not yet complete and the results will be 
reported later. It may be stated, however, that the hydrogen donators mainly 
involved and probably the enzyme or enzj^Tnes are special in kind. Mann [1932] 
showed that the glucose dehydrogenase of Harrison can reduce the peptide, and 
Meldrum & Tarr [1935] that the isolated dehydrogenase system of Warburg & 
Christian can do so, even under aerobic conditions. If these systems are both 
active in the liver (the former certainly is) they are not the sole or most active 
systems concerned. 

We wish, however, to comment here more particularly on a ]>oint concerned 
with the oxidation of GSH. Ogston & Green [1935] found that though rapidly 
reduced by the glucose and hexosemonopbosphate dehydrogenases glutathione 
does not, when ^ded to these in the presence of their substrates, increase the 
rate of oxygen uptake ; the limiting factor being the rate of its oxidation when 
reduced. We have found, however, as others have found to be the case with 
ascorbic acid, that certain factors contained in tissue extracts strongly inhibit 
even in very low concentration the oxidation of “active*’ preparations of gluta- 
thione; preparations for instance which have stood long enough in aqueous 
solution to develop the organic factor which Meldrum & Dixon showed to be 
necessary (together with traces of metal) for oxidation. We have separated from 
Uver a fraction containing a soluble protein (which may have been only an 
associate of some active inhibitor) of which 5 mg. when added to 26 mg. of 
activated glutathione in 10 ml. of solution at pH 7*4 completely inhibited its 
oxidation. We have moreover made preparations on orthodox lines of some 
dehydrogenases and have found that these may contain potent inhibitors of the 
kind in question. It is necessary therefore to bear these facts in mindjn testing 
the capacity of glutathione to transfer hydrogen from a given deh5^9rogenase 
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aystem to oxygen. In our study of this question we have endeavoured to obtain 
wll-free extracts from the liver capable of oxidizing GSH. It is clear that such 
extracts while containing the oxidizing agency must be free from the inhibitory 
factors just mentioned. The following simple and empirical procedure yields 
preparations which are active. The liver, thoroughly ground up with sand, is 
extracted with m amma lian Ringer solution, maintained at pH about 4-5 during 
the extraction by adding acetic or hydrochloric acid. It is so extracted three or 
four times and the mixed extracts centrifuged. The supernatant fluid is brought 
exactly to pH 4-3 and then heated to 70-75' and held at that temperature for 
3-4 min. It is cooled and the coagulated proteins separated on the centrifuge. 
The oxidation factors in the extract are not enzymic and it may, if necessary, 
be concentrated in vamo at low tempt'ratures; not however open on a water- 
bath. At the above pH and in the presenc-e of the electroh-tes in the Ringer 
solution the inhibitory substances are removed with the bulk of the proteins 
while the oxidizing factors are left largely intact. 

The two curves of Fig. 13 show the course of oxidation of GSH when an 
extract containing it was shaken in a series of open flasks. Oxidation was slow 
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Fig. 13. Oxidation of GSH by cell-free liver extracta at pH 7*4 and 7*8. Temp. 18 . 


but the experiments were done at room temperature and not at 37®. The char- 
acteristic linear course always seen when the liver tissue itself is aerated is not 
maintained in extracts and must depend on organizing conditions in the cell. 

Discussion. 

In 1928 Szent-Gyorgyi when describing for the first time the plant enzyme 
which specifically catalyses the oxidation of ascorbic add, pointed out that 
although the enzyme when alone is without influence on reduced glutathione 
it oxidizes this when ascorbic acid is present in the system. The latter then 
''plays the role of a catalyst’*. 
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The experiments described in the first section of this paper dealt quantita- 
tively with the system glutathione-ascorbic acid-enzyme. They have shown that 
so long as it remains in the system GSH completely prevents the oxidation of 
ascorbic acid. On the other hand, it is itself then oxidized at exactly the same 
rate as, in similar conditions, ascorbic acid is oxidized when alone. In each case 
the course of oxidation is linear throughout. Whatever the initial relative con- 
centrations of the components that of ascorbic acid remains constant till the 
GSH is nearly completely oxidized. It seems clear that during the course of 
oxidation in the complete system the two hydrogen atoms which, in effect, are 
transferred from each activated ascorbic acid molecule to oxygen are simul- 
taneously replaced by hydrogen from two molecules of GSH. The rates both of 
the direct and mdirect oxidations are proportional to the enzyme concentrations 
and are affected alike by variations in pH. 

The behaviour of the enzyme accords with the definition of an oxidase. It is 
fully cyanide-sensitive but unaffected l^y phenylurethane ; its presence does not 
affect the rate at which methylene blue is reduc^ by ascorbic acid or glutathione. 
The circumstance that the course of the oxidation of ascorbic acid as catalysed 
by the enzyme remains linear throughout indicates that it has a high affinity 
for its specific substrate and that the Michaelis constant must in its case be very 
small. 

To explain the steady maintenance of the reduced form of ast^orbic acid in 
the presence of the oxidase when GSH is also present it seems necessary to 
assume that reduction of the former by the latter must be a more rapid process 
than the direct enzymic oxidation. It proved easy to show experimentally that 
this is the c€U3e if the enzyme is supplied as it exists in the undialysed plant juicc^ 
or when it is contained in preparations made by precipitation from the jui(»e 
with ammonium sulphate. Ascorbic acid, first oxidized reversibly by the juice* 
or by such preparations, is reduced anaerobically when GSH is then added to 
the system at a rate which may be five times that of the oxidation. It is a 
remarkable circumstance however that, though the rate of oxidation induced 
by any sample of juice is not at all affected by dialysis, the power of the latter to 
catalyse reduction is much lessened and the course of reduction modified. This 
phenomenon which is consistently observed is discussed in section I, but no 
explanation can at present be offered. This, we think, is a reason for a further 
thorough study of the kinetics of the system. There is perhaps another. If we 
assume that the oxidized no less than the reduced molecules of ascorbic acid are 
activated by the enzyme it would seem unnecessary to suppose that the latter 
exorcises any direct influence on the molecules of glutathione. Yet their reducing 
influence continues unabated when their concentration has become extra- 
ordinarily small. It 'may be justifiable to suppose that they are specifically 
absorbed and orientated on the enzyme surface and so brought into effective 
relations with the ascorbic acid molecules although not themselves activated. 

The system as studied is an artificial one though its kinetics seem to be of 
great interest. In any plant tissue which contains glutathione however it might 
weU have physiological functions. Though the presence of glutathione in the 
growing tissues of Braaska is not disprov^, we have evidence that it is unlikely, 
though substances yielding a nitroprusside reaction are present. 

The addition of a very minute concentration of ascorbic acid will convert a 
hexoxidase preparation which is without action on GSH into one which oxidises 
it, luid it is perhaps instructive to realize that if, in the absence of Szent- 
Gyorgyi*s recognition of his oxidase as one specific for ascorbic acid, a search 
had been made for an enzyme acting on GSH, it might well live been 
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supposedly found in the juice of Brasaica, This would have proved to be 
inactive aft»er purification; a co-enzyme would almost certainly have been then 
sought and identified with ascorbic acid ! 

The presence of GSH protects the vitamin from oxidation by copper catalysis 
no less than by enzymic catalysis* In the former case however the nature of its 
influence must be wholly different. There can he no question of hydrogen 
transferem^e. If the glutathione employed in an experiment (owing to its as- 
sociation with small amounts of Meldrum & Dixon’s organic factor) is to any 
degree oxidized by the metal, the presence of ascorbic acid makes no difference 
to the rate of its oxidation. If, on the other hand, the glutathione is stable the 
system is completely inert. 

The inhibition of the ascorbic acid oxidation seems clearly to be due to a 
circumstance familiar in other cases of metallic catalysis. The inhibitor — in this 
case GSH — ^forms a stable compound with the copper, preventing efficient con- 
tact between the metal and its substrate. 

It is of interest to find that one cell constituent protects another from 
oxidation in each of two .systems so widely diverse in their mechanisms. 

In section III of the pape^r reference is made to a repetition of the experiments 
of Hoj)kiiis & Elliott [1031] on the oxidation of glutathione in excised liver 
tissue. The results of these have l>een confirmed. Other experiments are described 
in which the oxidation rates of glutathione and ascorbic acid were followed 
simultaneounly. Although they suggest that high concentrations of the former 
may prot-^'ct the latter from oxidation in the liver, their general indications are 
that normally the two substanc^es are oxidized independently, perhaps by 
diffenmt agencies. 


SUxMMARY. 

When ascorbic acid and glutathione are together in the presence of the 
hexoxidase described by Szent-Gydrgyi the glutathione wholly protects the 
vitamin from oxidation, whilst it is itself oxidized at a rate which, with the same 
coru^entration of enzyme, is exactly the same as the rate with which ascorbic 
acid is oxidized when alone. Only when GSH has practically disappeared from 
the system does the oxidation of ascorbic acid begin. 

When ascorbic acid has lieen reversibly oxidized its reduction by pure 
glutathione alone is a very slow process; but in the presence of the enzyme (in 
conditions which are discussed in section I) the reduction may be five times as 
fast as the oxidation inducted by the same concentration of the enzyme. 

Glutathione also completely protects ascorbic acid from oxidation by copper 
catalysis. The mechanism of protection must here be different from that which 
operates in the case of the enzyme. In the latter it depends uiwii hydrogen 
transference, in the former on inhibition of the catalysis. 

In the last section of the paper the behaviours of ascorbic acid and gluta- 
thione in aerated hepatic tissue are de8cril)ed and discussed. 
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1 . THE MEAN MOLECULAR WEIGHT OF THE FREE 
AND COMBINED ACIDS IN THE BLOOD-SERUM 
LIPOIDS OF CANCER AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 

The work described in the following section is an examination of the method 
published by von Noel [1931] as a means of diagnosing cancer from the. chemical 
analysis of serum “fat”. The underlying principle on which the method is bastid 
is the assumption that in cases of cancer, although the depot fat remains of 
normal composition, the serum fat will show the presence of acids of a mean 
molecular weight lower than that normally obtained. 

The reason put forward in support of this view [Dannmeyer & Seel, 1931] is 
based on the well-known theory of Warburg et al. that there is an increased 
formation of such substances as lactic, pyruvic and acetoacetic acids as a result of 
deficient oxidation of carbohydrate in the diseased tissue cells. 

The serum lipoids actually employed are those obtainable by extraction of 
the dried serum with etlier followed by extraction with an alcohol-ether solution 
containing 2 % ethyl alcohol. For the chemical analysis the several ether ex- 
tracts are mixed with the alcoholic other extracts and the total residue examined ; 
but in the present work, in those cases where the physical method described in 
Fart II was employed, the alcoholic ether extract was the firaction supplied for 
the physical examination, and this solution on its return was added to the ether 
extract for the chemioal tests. 

The chemical examination consists simply of thedeterminatiou of the acid value 
and the ester value of the extract, and from the results of these two determina- 
tions the “Krebszahl” [von No3i, 1931]of the specimen is calculated. This “cancer 
number” is based on the assumption that the normal depot fats have a mean 
equivalent wdf^t of 280, so that for saponification 1 ml. of 0’ IN alkali solution 
is equivalent to 28 mg. of fiat. If the number of ml. of 0-1 N alkali solution re- 
quire to saponify 100 mg. of the unknown sample of fat is multiplied by 28, the 
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resulting figure (the Elrebszahl) will be very near to 100 if the fat is normal depot 
fat, but will be greater than 100 if fatty acids of lower molecular weight pre- 
ponderate. 

The Krebszahl is given by the elcpression 


Kreb8zabl= 


100 (g + 6) 28 _ 

wt. of subHtance in mg. ’ 


where a = ml. of 0- 1 iV' solution to neutralize free acids and 6 = ml. of 0- 1 -ST solution 
to sajK>nify the neutralized fat. 

It is also assumed that there is no significant variation in the proportion of 
the unsaponifiable fraction in the cancer and non-cancer specimens. 

An interesting fact not mentioned by von Noel is the simple numerical rela- 
tionship between the Kjrebszahl and the ordinary saponification value ; the latter, 
based on a molecular weight for KOH of 56*1, is almost exactly twice (2*004) the 
former. 

From the results of the examination of over 80 blood samples from normal, 
cancer and other cases, von Noel suggested a critical value of 130 for the 
Krebszahl, all values above this were claimed to be characteristic of cancer, 
whereas normal cases and cases of tuberculosis, diabetes, arteriosclerosis, benign 
tumour etc. gave values below 130. 

In order to test this claim more than 40 specimens of blood from cancer and 
other cases have been examined by the above technique, and in order further to 
simplify the conditions the majority of the non-cancer cases selected were as 
near to normal as possible whereas many of the cancer cases were in an advanced 
stage of disease. 

With the exception of the cases A, B and C, the blood specimens were kindly 
supplied by Mr F. C. Hunt from the Nottingham General Hospital, and with th(‘ 
above exception the details in Table I were also furnished by him. 

The specimens were taken by venepuncture practically all after an overnight 
fast of 15 hours. 

Experimental. 


The blood specimens were defibrinated by means of a stick in the test-tube 
used for receiving the sample. They were then transferred to the laboratory, 
centrifuged in graduated 15 ml. tubes and a definite volume of the scrum re- 
moved by means of a pipette. To the sample of serum in a small beaker, twice the 
volume of saturated zinc sulphate solution was added and, after mixing, the 
contents were poured on to a weighed amount of a.r. anhydrous sodium 
sulphate contained in a porcelain dish. The weight in grams of sodium sulphate 
was equal to four times the volume in ml. of the original senim. This proportion 
was found to cause the resulting paste to solidify when the dish was left overnight 
in a desiccator. 

Next morning the solid mass was transferred to a glazed porcelain mortar 
and roughly powdered by hand. The pestle was then clamped in an automatic 
grinding device, electrically driven, which ground the mass to a fine powder in 
30 min. The powder was transferred to a 750 ml. conical separating funnel fitted 
with a plug of fat-free cotton wool in the apex, and the contents were covered 
with dry ether and left overnight. (The ether used throughout this work was of 
B.P. (sp. gr. 0*720) quality which had been dried over so^um wire and distilled 
from further sodium.) The following morning the solution was run out of the 
funnel into a flask, the last runnings being blown out by means of dry oxygen- 
free compressed nitrogen. The pasty residue in the funnel was then shiben with a 
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second quantity of ether which was immediately blown out into the first extract. 
The residue was dug out of the funnel into the mortar, a little more (about 10 %) 
anhydrous sodium sulphate added, and the whole reground for half an hour. The 
powder was then returned to the funnel, covered with ether and again allowed 
to stand overnight. Next day the previous day's procedure was repeated. On 
the third morning of the ether extractions the first ether extract only was added 
to all the previous extracts. 

Thus if as addition of sodium sulphate and grinding and 5 = addition of 
ether and running and blowing off, then the total steps are 

a, 6, 6; a, 6, 6; a, 5. 

The total ether extract thus obtained measured about 350-400 ml. 

The mass in the funnel was then treated with an alcoholic ether mixture con- 
taining 2 % of ethyl alcohol according to the following scheme : 

c, a, c, c, a, c, c, 

where cs addition of alcoholic ether followed by running and blowing off, the 
funnel again being left overnight after each further grinding. 

The total alcoholic ether extract, of about the same volume as the total ether 
e^xtract, was distilled to about 25 ml., and in the cases where the absorption 
KfK^etrum was investigated was passcKl on to L. A. Woodw'ard for the work 
described in Part II of this paper. After its return the alcoholic ether extract was 
added to the similarly concentrated ether extract and the total mixture used for 
tlie chemical examination. This procedure was followed in all cases whether the 
physical examination was carried out or not. 

In von NodFs original paper [1931] the steps in the extraction proct'ss are not 
very clearly described and the above method of procedure is that given in a 
{)rivate communication from him. 

The total extract, concentrated to a volume of about 15 ml., was then 
filtered through a small paper into a 50 ml. tared Erlenmeyer flask and the solvent 
removed by blowing dry oxygen-free nitrogen on to the surface of the filtrate. 
The flask was then heated to constant weight in a vacuum drying-oven at 37 \ 
All weighings were carried out to five places of decimals in grams on a Kuhlmann 
microbalance. The K*sidue was obtained as a colourless or very pale yellow 
crystalline mass. 

The acid and ester values were then determined in the following manner. 

The fat was quantitatively dissolved in 15 ml. of a neutralized ether-alcohol 
solution consisting of 2 volumes of alcohol to 1 volume of ether, immediately 
transferred to a 100 ml. flask and directly titrated with N/IO sodium hydroxide 
solution from a microburette using phenolphthalein as indicator. The ester value 
was determined on the neutralized mixture by adding 20 ml. of an ether-alcohol 
I)otassium hydroxide solution freshly prepared in the following way. To 20 ml, 
of N/2 alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution were added 60 ml. of absolute 
alcohol and 40 ml. of dry ether giving a solution of N/12 concentration. The 
saponification was carri^ out by heating the flask for half an hour on an 
electrically heated water-bath with frequent shaking and, after cooling, by back- 
titrating the contents with N/IO hydrochloric acid solution. Two blank titrations 
were carried out, each on 16 ml. of the neutral ether-alcohol solution heated 
simultaneously with the samples under test. 

The results obtained from 41 specimens are given in Table I. 
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Table I. 

Volol 

iV/10 

Volof KOHto 


Kef. 

no. 

Ago 

Sex 

Cancer 
(C), non- 
cancer 

Clinical diagnosis (N) 

Volof 

serum 

ml. 

Wt. of 
“Faf' 
mg. 

A710 
NaOH 
to neu- 
tralize 
ml. 

sapmiify 
after 
neutral- 
ization ' 
ml. 

‘ Krebs- 
zahl*' 

1 

22 

F 

Chronic appendicitis 

N 

14-6 

86*69 

7*58 

1*26 

285 

A 

60 

M 

Cannnoma of rectum with colostomy. Columnar 

C 

8*5 

77*72 

7*32 

0*60 

285 

B 

47 

M 

type 

Bronchitis and asthma 

N 

8-5 

44*85 

3*08 

0*50 

224 

C 

24 

M 

Neurasthenia 

N 

10*5 

53*20 

5*23 

0*55 

304 

15 

63 

F 

Mali^ant loft ovai'ian cyst. Se(*ondary de])osit8 

C 

5*0 

67*07 

4*20 

0*57 

234 

1(> 

20 

F 

in liver, ascites 

Acute appendicitis 

N 

6-5 

39*06 

2*97 

0*33 

165 

19 

48 

M 

Carcinoma of colon 

C 

105 

80*65 

6*35 

0*93 

253 

2() 

46 

M 

Acute appendicitis 

N 

8-5 

oi*a) 

5*43 

1*33 

208 

21 

18 

M 

T.B. pleural affusion 

N 

8-3 

56*46 

5*02 

1*05 

301 

22 

43 

M 

Gastnc ulcer 

N 

6-1 

68*10 

4*76 

1*40 

253 

23 

52 

M 

Functional dyspepsia 

N 

7-6 

47*20 

2*76 

1*07 

227 

24 

62 

M 

Carcinoma of rectum 

C 

6-4 

57*10 

4*84 

lOfl 

291 

25 

64 

M 

Caiiiinoma of rectum 

C 

95 

28*00 

2*50 

0*39 

289 

2(» 

70 

M 

Carcinoma of colon 

c 

8-8 

81*96 

7*75 

1*03 

300 

27 

53 

F 

Advanced carcinoma of cervix uteri 

c 

8*5 

41*34 

1*91 

0*93 

192 

28 

57 

F 

Columnar celled carcinoma of rectum 

c 

7-0 

51*60 

1*48 

1*32 

152 

30 

24 

M 

Hydrocele 

N 

6-8 

33*00 

2*12 

0*88 

255 

31 

41 

M 

Acute nophritis 

N 

8-4 

42*20 

0*98 

1*02 

133 

32 

57 

M 

? Gastric ulcer 

N 

12*2 

31*80 

0*80 

0*99 

296 

33 

70 

M 

Epithelioma of tongue 

C 

7*0 

21*61 

0*87 

0*91 

231 

34 

69 

F 

Epithelioma of tongue 

Carcinoma. Radicsu amputation right breast 

C 

74 

31*60 

1*54 

1*37 

258 

35 

40 

F 

c 

9-5 

32*39 

0*62 

0*91 

132 

38 

19 

M 

Acute mastoiditis 

N 

9*5 

28*37 

1*08 

1*36 

241 

37 

45 

P 

?Left hemiplegia. Cerebral tumour 

N 

7*5 

4M0 

1*02 

1*44 

168 

38 

49 

F 

Large inoperable carcinoma of left breast. Blood 
sample, 27. x. 33 

Caesarian section 

C 

7*5 

38*42 

0*77 

2 m 

216 

39 

39 

F 

N 

40 

14*45 

0*56 

0*42 

UK) 

40 

59 

F 

Fracture dislocation of head of left humerus 

N 

4*0 

16*90 

0*65 

0*58 

201 

51 

48 

F 

Advanced carcinoma of cervix uteri < 

C 

13*0 

iWOO 

0*79 

MO 

156 

52 

Sec No. 38 

Now laige actively growing mass of carcinoma f>f 

C 

8-0 

22*51 

0*46 

0*63 

136 

53 

46 

F 

left breast. Radium m Oct. 1933 (sample, 20. ii. 34) 

Acute pyelitis N 

9-0 

39*40 

0*82 

1*48 

1(>4 

54 

38 

F 

Concussion and abrasions 8 days previously 

N 

10-0 

19*09 

0*24 

0*53 

113 

55 

30 

F 

? Cholecystitis 

N 

7-0 

20*49 

0*58 

0*66 

169 

56 

36 

F 

Carcinoma of cervix uteri rapidly growing 

C 

7'6 

22*11 

0*29 

1*03 

167 

57 

16 

M 

Acute appendicitis 

Epithelioma of tongue 

N 

7*0 

13*92 

0*28 

0*35 

127 

58 

62 

M 

C 

5*6 

10*18 

0*27 

0*26 

146 

59 

35 

M 

PMaliipant disease of left lung 

Calcuu in left uieter 

C 

7*8 

29*06 

0-55 

1*31 

176 

60 

24 

M 

N 

6*5 

17*28 

0*32 

0*42 

120 

61 

60 

M 

Adv^'anced carcinoma of colon 

C 

7*6 

14*65 

0*41 

0*34 

143 


63 

M 

Cerebral haemorrhage. W.R. neg. 

N 

7*7 

23*77 

0*31 

0*42 

86 

m 

21 

M 

Chronic suppurative otitis media 

N 

6*0 

14*28 

0*36 

0*34 

135 

64 

60 

M 

Epithelioma of palate 

C 

6*6 

22*99 

0*37 

0*61 

107 


Average Krebazahl for 19 cases of Cancer »205. 

Average Ktebszahl for 22 cases other than Cancer » 199. 


DracussioK, 

Two facts which emerge from the foregoing tables of results are (a) The 
“Krebszahlen ” have a somewhat higher average value than the figures given by 
von NoSl [1931] and (6) there is no in^cation, from the cases examined, of a higher 
“Krebazahl” generally characterizing cancer. 

The saponification value of the serum lipoids is an uralyticol %ure of such a 
general nature and the lipoid fraction itself under the conditions of isdaticm 
must of necessity contain so many different substances ranging from free acids of 
3 or 4 carbon atoms to complex glycerides and cholesteryl esters, that the figures 
obtained can reveal only a very genial average composition. ’Rte fr^ that the 
saponification value of such a complex mixture does not show any significant 
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differences in value characteristic of one single pathological condition is not 
therefore remarkable. In a further private communication von Noel reports 
that he has personally found that an increased amount of bile acids in the blood 
stream tends to give a false value on account of their high molecular weight. 

It would seem too that even in cases where super-normal amounts of such 
relatively strong acids as lactic or acetoacetic acid are formed, if the acidosis is 
compensated the technique under discussion would not reveal their presence in 
any quantitative manner. An alternative possibility that the acids in question 
could be present as esters, thus revealing themselves by an enhanced ester value, 
seems somewhat improbable. 

It is suggested therefore, on purely theoretical grounds, that the detection 
and estimation of the relatively strongly dissociated acids generall}" considered 
to be characteristic of the abnormal glycolysis of pathogenic tumours, is far from 
quantitative when attempted by measurement of the acid or saponiiieation value 
of serum lipoids. 


IL ULTRAVIOLET ABSORPTION MEASUREMENTS. 

Iktboduction. 

The measurements described in this Part were made with the object of testing 
the claim of certain previous workers [Dailnmeyer et al., 1931] to have obtained 
a method of diagnosing cancer by observation of the shape of the ultraviolet 
absorption curv'e of an extract from blood serum. The procedure of these 
workers was therefort^ followed as closely as possible. The work is intimat(‘ly 
connected with that descrilx‘d in Part I of this paper, sinc*e the explanation put 
forwaKl by the previous workers for the reported differences between the absorp- 
tion curves of cancer and non-cancer cases is similar to that for the differences 
between the chemical “Krebszahlen reference to which has been made above. 
Actually, however, the chemical results of Part I lend no support to the corre- 
sj)onding conclusions of the previous workers ; but this fact does not preclude the 
possibility that absorption measurements, which are inherently cajmble of 
giving individual information about the different species present rather than an 
average result for the whole system, might provide a reliable diagnostic criterion. 

Experimental. 

The measurements were made with a special type of photoelectric spectro- 
photometer designed and constructed by the writer for the purpose. A descrip- 
tion of this instrument and method and of its accuracy has already been 
published elsewhere [Woodward, 1934j. As in the measurements of the previous 
workers, a double quartz monochromator was used, so that the illumination of 
the liquid under investigation was very nearly monochromatic. The source of 
light was a mercury vapour arc and determinations were made at the following 
wave-lengths: 3130, 302-3, 296-8, 289-4, 280-2, 275-6, 265-3, 253-7, 248-1, 
240*0 m/Lt. Where the mercury line in question consists of a close assemblage of 
components not separable by the monochromator, the wave-length given is an 
average reckoned with due regard to the relative intensities of the components. 
Under the conditions of experiment the maximum error in the determination of 
extinction coefficients is atout 0*6%; except for the highest and lowest values, 
for whidh it is about I %. 
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Owing to the volatility of the solvent (ether +2% alcohol) difficulties were 
encountered in using absorption vessels of the customary type, i.e. consisting of 
a tubular glass distance-piece with optically worked ends upon which are pressed 
quartz end-plates. With such vessels it was found impossible to prevent the 
formation in the liquid of a bubble, the presence of which gave rise to errors in 
the measurements. The trouble was overcome by using fosed silica one-piece 
absorption cells (Hilger Type D) in which the plane end-plates are adhesed on to 
the tubular part of the cell by a special process without cements. These vessels, 
the iilling tubes of which were closed during the experiments by means of cork 
stoppers previously washed with ether, proved entirely satisfactory. Two exactly 
similar cells were used, one for the solution under investigation and one for the 
solvent. The thickness of the liquid layer was exactly 20 mm. Measurements 
were carried out at room temperature. 

The blood-serum extract investigated was the ether-alcohol extract referred 
to above in Part I. The concentration of this solution, as first extracted, naturally 
varied from case to case. In order therefore to facilitate the absorption deter- 
minations and to ensure more easily comparable results, the concentration was 
always adjusted by trial (either by adding solvent or by (iarofully evaporating 
down) until the observed absorption lay in the range most suitable for measure- 
ment. After the determinations the extract was returned to H . H. Barber lor the 
chemical examination described in Part I. 

The quantity actually measured was the ratio of the intensity Iq of the beam 
incident upon the solution under investigation to the intensity 1 of the trans- 
mitted beam. The simultaneous use of a comparison vessel containing pure 
solvent introduced full correction for reflection and for absorption by the vessel 
and solvent. The results are expressed as extinction coefficients e, delfined by the 
equation 

1 1 K 
€ = logic / > 

in which d is the thickness of the liquid layer in cm. In our case d = 2*000. It is to 
be noted that the concentration does not appear in this equation. Assuming the 
validity of Beer’s Law, the quantity c would have to be divided in each case by 
the molecular concentration of the solution in order to obtain the strictly com- 
parable quantity, the molecular extinction coefficient. Actually no account is 
taken of the small differences in the concentrations of the extracts studied. 
This means that the whole set of e- values for any particular extract is multiplied 
by a certain small concentration factor, as compared with the set of values for 
another extract. Since, however, we are not concerned with absolute values, 
but only with the relative shapes of the respective absorption curves, this circum- 
stance is of no importance. It should be mentioned also that the extinction 
coefficient c used here differs from the quantity a used by the previous workers 
in that the equation defining € contains a logarithm to the base 10, whereas the 
exactly analogous equation defining ot contains a logarithm to the base e. This 
introduces a constant conversion factor which, however, is again of no significance 
since we are concerned with relative, and not with absolute, values. 

The results of the determinations for 20 cases are given in Table H. The first 
column giv€»s the reference number of the case and the second the nliniftal 
diagnosis, C denoting cancer and N non-emcer. For further details of the oases 
see Table I in Part I, in which the same reference numbers are used. The rest of 
Table II contains the observed values of c in columns headed by the respective 
wave-lengths expressed in m/it. 
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Table II. 


Observed values 


Ref. 

Clinical 


— 

— 

— 

— 

> . 


- — 


— \ 

no. 

diagnr>8iR 

3130 

.302*3 

296*8 

289*4 

280*2 

275*6 

265*3 

253*7 

248*1 

240*0 

35 

(7 

01 58 

0*215 

0*249 

0*310 

0*390 

0*435 

0*518 

0*599 

0*668 

— 

36 

N 

(»*213 

0*248 

0*266 

0*3.30 

0*386 

0*414 

0*468 

0*574 

0*639 

0*754 

37 

N 

0161 

0*205 

0*246 

0*287 

0*344 

0*376 

0*461 

0*663 

0*762 

0*91 

38 

C 

0*179 

0*291 

0*360 

0*468 

0*578 

0*644 

0*785 

0*96 

1*01 


39 

N 

0*154 

0*227 

0*281 

0*373 

0*508 

0*595 

0*800 

1*08 

M7 

— 

40 

N 

0*132 

0*207 

0*269 

0*383 

0-.545 

0*648 

0*889 

1*15 

— 

— 

51 

C 

0*106 

0*155 

0*190 

0*2.56 

0*360 

0*421 

0*545 

<1*749 

0*894 


52 

V 

0*107 

0*165 

0*201 

0*260 

0*343 

0*396 

0*546 

0*813 

0*97 

— 

53 

N 

0*093 

0*1.58 

0*205 

0*291 

0*422 

0*513 

0*726 

1*09 

— 


54 

N 

0*100 

0*132 

0*160 

0*207 

0*265 

0*306 

0*382 

0*5tW) 

0*690 

0-892 

55 

N 

0*096 

0*139 

0*169 

0*221 

0*310 

0*368 

0-.504 

0*747 

0*91 


56 

(; 

0*092 

0*137 

0*166 

0*219 

0*295 

0*348 

0*483 

0*726 

0*854 

— . 

57 

N 

0*094 

0*140 

(M76 

0*241 

0*339 

0*403 

0-.553 

0-818 

0*974 

— 

58 

(’ 

<»*0H9 

0*128 

0*158 

0*207 

0*276 

0*32.3 

0*416 

0-.584 

0*706 

— 

59 

V 

(»*097 

0*122 

0*142 

0*179 

0*226 

0*245 

0*276 

0*310 

0*354 

0*4.56 

60 

N 

0*085 

0*110 

0*130 

0*162 

0*203 

0*225 

0*2.57 

0*324 

0*387 

0*5.54 

61 

C 

0101 

0*137 

0*161 

0*201 

0*2.59 

0*282 

0*313 

0*382 

0*466 

0*703 

62 

N 

0*092 

0*1.35 

0*160 

0*196 

0*239 

0*271 

0*332 

0*448 

0*487 

0*579 

63 

X 

0*092 

0*122 

0*145 

0*178 

0*227 

0*250 

0*302 

0*391 

0*465 

0*609 

64 


(M18 

0*167 

0*202 

0*261 

0*348 

0*393 

0-503 

0*683 

0-810 

108 


The prooeduni in carrying out the determinations was to start with the 
longest wave-length and work through progressively to the shortest. In a large 
numl>er of leases, however, values measured at the heginning of a run were ri'- 
determined aftc^rwards. The agreement obtained was always within the limits of 
ex|)erimental <Tror giv^en above. 


Discussion of results 

Damimeyer et al. 1.1931] express their results in the form of absorption curves 
in which the measured absorption ccK^fficients a are plotted against wave- 
lengths. They n^produce 10 of these curves, 5 for cases of cancer and 5 for non- 
e^ncer, the exarnpU^s being chosen as Inking “especially characteristic'’ (p. 652). 
They claim that the form of the curve in any given ease furnishes a diagnostic 
test for the presence* or absence of cancer. The tt^st is actually effected eithiT 
(a) by purely visual inspc^ctiou of the curve or (6) by a formal im^thod of analysis. 
As far as (a) is concerned, it is stated to be “clearly apparent” from the 10 
examples rc^produced that the curves of the cancer show '’an essentially more 
uniform course” (eimn ivesefUli<^ einheitlicheren Verktuf, p. 652) than tliose of 
the non-cancor cases. The present writer is unable, however, to x>erceive this 
qualitative difference by visual inspection of the curves in question. As the test 
appears to be so indefinite for examples chosen as especially characteristic, it is 
presumably even more so in average cases. 

In the hope that the characteristic difference between cancer and non-cancer 
absorption curves, if it exists, might be more apparent from the results of the 
present investigation, these results were plotted in the same manner; but visual 
inspection of the curves obtained raveak no characteristic differences such as 
mi^t serve as basis for a diagnostic test for cancer. 

It may be noted that for all our curves of c against A the slope is everywhere 
negative, whereas some of the curves reproduced by the previous workers show 
regions of positive slope in the same wave-length range. 
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Reproduction of our curves, which are plotted from the data given in 
Table II, is prohibited by considerations of space. 

Though purely visual inspection is claimed by the previous workers to 
suffice for purjwses of diagnosis, they also give an account of a formal method 
(b) whereby the absorption curve under consideration is analysed into a so-called 
‘‘basic curve'’ (Gruridilcurve) and a number of superimposed “partial bands” 
{Ttilbanden), The latter are claimed to be characteristically different in cancer 
cases, as compared with non-cancer cases. For the purpose of the analysis it is 
found expedient, instead of plotting the absorption coefficient a against the 
wave-length A, to plot log a against the reciprocal of A*. The “basic curve” then 
becomes a straight line. Prom the four examples given there appears, however, 
to be a certain arbitrariness involved in deciding the exact position of this line. 
The “basic curve” having been drawn, its ordinates are subtracted from those 
of the original curve and tlie differences replotted as ordinates of a new curve 
which we may call the selective absorption curve. This is finally analysed into a 
number (as many as six in one of the examples) of superimposed “ parthil bands ”, 
the sum of whose ordinates at aiiy value of A is equal to the ordinate of the curve. 
Now it is clear that small experimental errors in the determination of the original 
total absorption curve become relatively much greater for the ordinate differences 
which are plotted to obtain the selective absorption curve, and also that the 
values of these differences are affected seriously by a small uncertainty in the 
position of the “basic curve”. The number of known points on the selective 
absorption curve is limited, being equal to the number of wave-lengths at which 
the original absorption determinations were made, and the course of the curve is 
in general very irregular. Hence it appears that a certain degret' of arbitrariness is 
necessarily associated with an analysis into a number of overlapping “partial 
bands”, even though these bands are required to satisfy certain condUtions. 

These considerations would seem to detract from the applicability of this 
method of analysis to the absorption curve of such a complicated system as the 
serum extract investigated. Since, therefore, the object of the present investiga- 
tion was to find out whether ultraviolet absorption measurements on the 
extract could furnish a diagnostic test for cancer, it was thought best (in the 
absence of a thoroughly imambiguous method of analysis) to confine attention to 
purely visual insfiection of the form of the absorption curves obtained. As stated 
above, our results on 20 cases give no evidence of the possibility of a diagnostic 
test of the kind sought. 

SXTMMABY. 

Part 7. 

From the results of the examination of 41 specimens of blood serum obtained 
from both normal and cancer cases, there does not appear to be any significant 
difference in the saponification values of the serum lipoids as isolate under the 
conditions laid down in the paper of von Noel [1931]. 

The “Krebszahlen” calculated in the prescribed manner do not show 
differences sufficiently characteristic to be of diagnostic value. 

Part II. 

T^e investigations of this part constitute an independent test of the claim of 
previous workers to have obtained a method of diagnosing cancer by the form of 
the ultraviolet absorption curve of an extract from blood serum. An account 
is given of ultraviolet absorption measurements made with a double quar^ 
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monochroxuator and photoeleotiSc spectrophotometer. Results are tabulated 
for 20 cases, 9 of which were clinically diagnosed as cancer and 11 as non-cancer. 
These results furnish no evidence for the possibility of the diagnostic method 
under test. 

The work described in this paper was carried out at the instigation of Prof. 
H. L. Brose, to whom we are grateful for his continued encouragement. We wish 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the Nottingham General Hospital for their 
co-operation in supplying the blood samples. Our thanks are due in particular 
to Mr F. C. Hunt, who was responsible for taking the samples and keeping the 
clinical notes of the cases. We should like also to thank Dr P. H. Jacob for his 
interest in the investigations. In addition we wish to express our gratitude to 
the Nottinghamshire Branch of the British Empire Cancer Campaign for grants 
covering the cost of the apparatus and part of the salary of one of us (H. H. B.) 
as biochemist. The work was carried out during the tenure by one of us (L. A. W.) 
of the Massey Scientific Fellowship at University College, Nottingham. We wish 
to express our thanks to Mrs Massey and Mrs Massey Stewart, whose financial 
generosity in creating the Fellowship made the work j)ossible. 
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CCVII. SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REDUC- 
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The investigations of a large number of workers have made possible a general 
conception of the metabolism of iron. The retention of iron in the body, blood 
formation and other aspects of iron metabolism are conditioned by the reduction 
of food iron in the alimentary tract and its absorption from the duodenum in the 
ferrous state [McGowan, 1930; Lintzel, 1933]. The absorbed iron is believed to 
be oxidized in the blood and transport^, presumably as a ferric compound of 
globulin [Starkenstein & Harvalik, 1933], to the liver where it is either utilized 
in haemoglobin synthesis or stored largely in the reduced state. The presence of 
ascorbic acid, in relatively large concentration in the intestinal mucosa [Hopkins, 
1934; ZUva, 1935] and in the liver, invites speculation as to the role which this 
substance may play in the absorption of iron from the alimentary tract and in the 
reduction of blood iron in the liver. 

The secondary anaemia of human and guinea-pig scurvy is well known. How 
far the anaemia is the result of a derangement of iron metal>olism due to the lack 
of a specific reducing substance (ascorbic acid) is not definitely known. Stac)^ & 
Chew [1932] believe the fundamental cause to be retarded erythropoiesis. The 
oral administration of iron was shown to be ineffective in alleviating the anaemia 
of human scurvy [Mettier el al, 1930]. In a series of experiments with guinea-pigs 
in which scurvy was produced by feeding the diet of Harris et al, [1932], we ob- 
served an anaemia of similar severity to that found by Stacy & Chow [1932]. 
During the recovery which followed the injection of 3 mg. of ascorbic acid daily 
the haemoglobin and red-cell count return^ to the normal level. When next the 
ascorbic acid was withheld and each guinea-pig received instead a daily intra- 
peritoneal injection of 3*2 mg. of Pe"' or Fe'" in the form of Mohr’s salt or ferric 
chloride the animals again lost weight, all bc^came anaemic and died of scurvy 
within 12 days. When 6 guinea-pigs were fed the same diet and received daily 
injections of 3'2 mg. Fe"' as Mohr’s salt, severe scurvy marked by inanition, rapid 
loss in weight and ^e development of a pronounced secondary anaemia developed 
in all the animals. We believe with Stacy and Chew that the hemorrhages wUch 
occurred in any of these animals could not be responsible for the degree of 
anaemia which ensued.^ 

The failure to maintain normal haematopoiesis in animals suffering from 
advanced scurvy by the parenteral administration of iron is not surprising. The 
animals received a diet which, owing to the inclusion of egg-yolk, had a high iron 
content (0^021 % Fe). Presumably the iron stored in the liver shodld have been 

^ In view of tlie negative findings in these experiments it was considered that no uaefbl purpose 
would be served by giving the detailed results. 

{ 1472 ) 
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sufficient to permit the haemoglobin content of the blood to be maintained at 
the normal level during the sliort period of extreme inanition. It may be con- 
cluded that the anaemia of scurvy is not due to a diminished absorption of iron. 
Eichholtz & Unrath [1935] have found that feeding mice with ascorbic acid 
along with iron did not increase the amount of so-called “ catal 3 diically active 
iron available to the organism. 

If a derangement in iron metabolism is responsible for the anaemia of scurvy 
it would appear to be localized in the mechanism which brings about the 
reduction of iron in the liver. The results of the experiments just described would 
not exclude this possibility if, as Starkenstein & Harvalik [1933] believe, injected 
ferrous iron is rapidly oxidized by the blood. In fact direct evidence in this regard 
is not easily obtained. The experiments in vitro now to be described are mainly 
concerned with certain aspects of the reduction of iron salts by tissue extracts 
and by ascorbic acid and constitute an attempt to obtain indirect evidence 
linking ascorbic acid in the chain of processes involved in the metabolism of 
iron. 

1. The reduction of ferric ion by tissue extracts. 

The technique and the accuracy of the method employed to determine the 
amount of iron reduced under the conditions of succeeding experiments is 
illustrated below in a brief summary of the results of an experiment which show, 
as anticipated, that the reaction lietween ascorbic acid and ferric ion involves a 
two-electron change. 

Composition of the tc^st solution : 

8 ml. of phthalate or acc^tate buffer. 

1 ml. of a ferric chloride solution containing 0*50 mg. Fe. 

1 ml. of approximately 0*001 M ascorbic acid solution. 

4*4 mg. B.D.H. ascorbic acid plus 3*0 ml. 0*001 M solution of sodium 
diethyldithioearbamate and diluted to 25 ml. with ordinary distilled 
water. 

This solution was found, by iodine titration, to contain 0*173 mg. ascorbic 
acid per ml. A note at the end of this paper explains the use of the carbamate 
reagent. 

The final pH of the mixture was determined by the quinhydrone electrode. 
Solutions of pH 2*2 to 5*5 were employed. 

Titanium titration : 

Using the micro-technique of McFarlane [1936] repeated titrations of 2*0 ml. 
aliquots of the atove mixtures gave values varying from 0*190 to 0*199 ml. of 
titanous chloride solution. The total iron (0*i0mg. Fe ") in a 2 ml. aliquot 
required 0*249 ml. of the titanous chloride solution for its quantitative reduction. 

Therefore 0*190 ml. TiClj solution is equivalent to 0*0763 mg. Fe and 
0*199 ml. TiCla solution is equivalent to 0*080 mg. Fe. 

1 ml. 0*001 M ascorbic acid solution at pH 2*2-5*5 reduced 0* 120-0* 102 mg. Fe. 

Calculated on the basis that one molecule of ascorbic acid reduces two atoms 
of iron. 

1 ml. 0*001 jJf ascorbic acid solution should reduce 0*112 mg. Fe. 

At physiological hydrogen ion concentrations ascorbic acid, according to 
Szent-Gyorgyi [1934] forms a stable complex with ferrous iron. A simple calcula- 
tion, using the values for the ‘^inorganic” iron content of tissues as given by 
Tompsett [1935] or MoFcIrlane [1934] shows that the amount of ascorbic acid 
usually consider^ to be contained in these tissues is more than sufficient to hold 
the iron in the reduced state. Measurement of the degree to which trichloroacetic 
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acid extracts of tissues reduce 2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol forms the basis of 
the well known procedure of Birch et al, [1933] for the estimation of ascorbic 
acid. It becomes of interest to determine the degree to which tissue extracts 
will reduce ferric ion relatively to their reducing intensity as measured by 
the dye titration. These measurements have been made and the results are 
presented in Table 1. 

The general procedure employed to obtain these data was to triturate a 
weighed quantity of the tissue with 5 ml. of a 20 % solution of trichloroacetic 
acid and a small amount of quartz sand.^ The suspension was centrifuged and 
the precipitate washed with 20 ml. of 1 % trichloroacetic acid solution. The 
combined centrifugates were made up to a definite volume. An aliquot was 
transferred to a small Erlenmeyer flask and to it was added an equal volume of 
phthalate-HCl buffer of pH 4*5 and a measured volume, usually 2 ml., of a 
standard ferric chloride solution containing 0*05 mg. Pe'" pc?r ml. The pH of the 
mixture was approximately 2*5. The amount of iron reduced was determined 
and its equivalent as ascorbic acid calculated by the procedure already de- 
scribed. 

According to Pugita & Iwataki [1935] the estimation of ascorbic acid is more 
accurately carried out using metaphosphoric acid instead of trichloroacetic acid 
extracts. Simultaneous determinations have also been made using their 
procedure. 

Table I. The ascorbic acid content of various tissues as calculated from the amourU 
of iron reduced by trichloroacetic acid extracts and from the amount of dye 
reduced by trichloroacetic acid or metaphosphoric acid extracts » 


Trichloroacetic acid Metaphos- % of indophenol value 
extract phoric acid estimated by 



, 

' ^ 

extract 

f 

A ^ 


Iron 

Dye 

Dye 

{a) Iron 

(6) Colon. 

Tissue 

reduction 

titration 

titration 

reduction 

metricj 

1. Rat livers 

0-21* 

0-29 

0-27 

72 

67 


0-22 

0-28 

— 

75 

— 

2. Rat spleens 

0-30 

0-50 



60 

100 


0-31 

0*48 


64 

88 

3. Rat kidneys 

<M4 

0*34 

0-22 

41 

46 


0]3 

0-35 

— 

40 

62 

4. Chick livers 

0*13 

0-38 

0-35 




5. Ox adrenals: 

(Ml 

0-37 

0-37 

— 

— 

A. Fresh 

0-59 

M9 

1*21 

53 

— 


0-78 

1-24 

1*30 

63 

— 


0-58 

1-67 

— 

34 

308 


0-49 

1-62 

— 

30 

B. Frozen, 4 months 

0-44 

0'96 

0*96 

46 

— 


042 

0*96 


44 


6. Orange juice 

0-45t 

0-47 

— 

96 

— 


* mg. per g. of tissue — average value of duplicate aiudysia. 
t mg. per ml. 

t T^en from tbe paper of Fugita et at. [1935, Table VIII}. 

§ Guinea-pig adrenals. 

It will be observed (Table I) that the amount of ascorbic acid in these ftoiinAl 
tissues as calculated from the amount of iron reduced is always lower i^uui that 

1 The quarto sand was freed from Iron by ejctraotion with hot oonoentrated HCl. 
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obtained by the dye titration. This is particularly so in the case of the kidney 
and the adrenal. In general the results by iron reduction are in good agreement 
with those which were obtained by Fugita et al. [1935] using a colorimetric 
procedure involving the reduction of sodium tungstate in alkaline solution. 
According to Van Eekclen [1935] this colorimetric method gives low results 
when applied to the adrenal gland owing to the interfering action of adrenaline. 
Difficulties attending the estimation of ascorbic acid in kidney extracts are 
mentioned by Hopkins & Slater [1935] who found that the results are dependent 
upon the rate at which the dye titration is carried out. It still remains to be 
determined whether any of the values given in Table I represent the true ascorbic 
acid content of the particular tissue. 

Ascorbic acid estimations in orange juice by iron reduction and by dye 
titration have consistently given results which were practically identical. 

Millikan [1935] has shown that the rate of reduction of 2:6-dichlorophenol- 
indophenol by cysteine is very much slower than that obtained with ascorbic 
acid. We have observed a similar difference in thc^ rates at which ascorbic acid 
and glutathione reduce ferric ion. When 1 ml. of a 0*001 solution of ascorbic 
acid is added to each one of a series of solutions ranging in pH from 3*1 to 5*0 
and composed of 3*0 ml. phthalate-HCl or NaOH buffer, 0*5 ml. ferric chloride 
solution containing 0*05 mg. Fc"' and 0*5 ml. of 0*001 M aa'-dipyridyl solution, 
the pink colour of ferrous dipjTidyl develops immediately and in a few minut(*8 
reaches an intensity indicating quantitative reduction. When the experiment is 
repeated using 1 ml. of a 0*(X)1 M solution of (*rystalline reduced glutathione 
instead of ascorbic acid no evidence of reduction is obtained in the first hour. 
A trace of colour is observed after 3 hours which develops slowly to reach 
maximum int^msity in aliout 24 hours. It would thus apjx^ar that sulphydryl 
comjxmnds exert little, if any, influence upon the reduction of iron by tissue 
extracts under the conditions of these experiments. 

2, The reduction of iron salts by ascorbic acid. 

Assuming that ascorbic acid plays some role in the reduction of the iron in 
tissues, the question now arises as to the nature of the iron eom]:x)und(s) reduced 
at the hydrogen ion concentration of the tissue. Obviously some complex of iron 
and not ferric ion is involved. When ferric chloride is added to a series of 
Sorensen’s phosphate mixtures (pH 4*7~8*0) the iron is precipitated at approxi- 
mately pH > 6*0 and the precipitated iron, we have found, is not reduced by 
ascorbic acid. We have already shown [McFarlane, 1934] that about 60% of the 
non-haematin iron in liver tissue is precipitated in the trichloroacetic acid fraction 
and is reducible by sodium hydrosulphite. Further, when a solution of ferric 
chloride is added to liver pulp the ^ded iron is completely precipitated by 
50% alcohol. The iron extraett^ from tissues by trichloroacetic acid is all in the 
ferrous form and presumably is present in the tissues as a soluble ferrous complex 
possibly as ferrous ascorbate. Considering these facts and the observations of 
Starkenstein and Harvalik, already refer^ to, it would appear probable that 
an iron-protein complex is involved. 

Wo have taken lecithovitellin as an example of such an iron-protein com- 
pound. To a solution of lecithovitellin, prepar^ according to McFarlane [1932], 
and buffered at pH 7*4 were added aa'-dipyridyl and ascorbic add. A pink colour 
developed slowly and reached an intensity indicating quantitative reduction of 
the iron in a few hours. Reduced glutathione under the same conditions also 
reduced the iron of ledtbovitellin but at an even slower rate. 
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It is now well known that hydroxy-organic acids combine with iron to form 
soluble unionized compounds. The influence of pH on the reduction of ferric 
lactate by ascorbic acid was next investigated. 

At pH <4*1 one mole of ascorbic acid reduced 2 atoms Fe. 

At pH 4-6-^‘2 one mole of ascorbic acid reduced 1 atom Fe. 

At pH > 6*6 ascorbic acid failed to reduce any iron. 

According to Smythe [1931] lactic acid behaves as a dibasic acid when 
titrated in the presence of ferric chloride, the pK^ for the alcoholic hydroxyl 
group being about 3*8. With ferric glutamate solutions we found that: 

At pH < 4*9 one mole of ascorbic acid reduced 2 atoms Fe. 

At pH 5* 1-6*9 one mole of ascorbic acid reduced 1 atom Fe, 

At pH >6*1 no reduction took place. 

Smythe & Schmidt [1930] have observed that glutamic acid will retain some 
iron in solution at pH 5*0 but that it is all precipitated at pH 6*0. 

The inference from these flndings is that some form of iron-protein combina- 
tion is a conditioning factor in so far as the reduction of tissue iron by ascorbic 
acid is concerned. 

3. A NOTE IN REGARD TO THE INHIBITION OF THE CATALYSIS OF THE 
OXIDATION OF ASCORBIC ACID BY HEAVY METALS. 

Mawson [1935] has shown that whilst the action of copper and of ferrous or 
ferric iron in catalysing the aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid is retarded by 
glutathione, cysteine, cystine and HgS the same protective action of tissue 
extracts is not quantitatively accounted for on the basis of their content of 
sulphydryl compounds. Recently Hunter [1935] has isolated taurine in con- 
siderable amounts from the adrenal gland. Taurine, we have found, exerts no 
influence upon the copper catalysis of ascorbic acid oxidation. At the same time 
we have made some general observations in regard to the stabilizing action of 
several sulpliur-containing compounds. 

We first found that a concentration of copper between 1 x 10~^ and 5 x 10"® mg. 
just effects the complete oxidation, in 1 hour at 38®, of 0*18 mg. of ascorbic acid 
in a total volume of 5 ml. of phosphate solution, ^ pH 6*6. The effects of several 

Table II. Showing the influence of various sulphur compounds on the 
catalysis of ascorbic aoid oxidation by copper. 

Composition of the test solutions: 

1*0 ml. 0*001 M ascorbic acid solution (standardized by iodine titration). 

1*0 ml. copper sulphate solution (2 x lOH mg. Cu jier ml.), 

1*0 ml. 0*0001 M solution of the sulphur compound. 

2*0 mi. phosphate buffer pH 6-6. 

% oxidation after 
incubation at 38^ 


Eulphur compound for 1 hour 

Control — ^no sulphur compound 100 

Taurine 100 

Glutathione B5 

Cysteine hydrochloride 33 

cystine 27 

Sodium diethyldithiooarbamate zero 


^ Sorensen’s phosphate mixture. The primary and secondary phosphates employed were three 
times recrystallizod from glass-distilled water. All fUtrations were made using Jena ajuiteted 
filters. 
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compounds in inhibiting this oxidation were next investigated with the results 
shown in Table II, The general procedure used to estimate the reduced ascorbic 
acid remaining in the t(^st solution was to add an excess of a solution of 2:6- 
dibromophenolindophcnol, which had been standardized against a standard 
ascorbic acid solution and against titanous chloride, and to back -titrate the 
excess of the dye with titanous chloride. 

It is well known that at extreme dilutions sodium diethyldithiocarbamate 
forms an orange-yellow coloured undissociated complex with copper. Com- 
pared with the other sulphydryl compounds the action of glutathione was slight. 
Taurine or glycine even in 0*01 M solution has no effect. Even in the presence 
of the carbamate reagent ascorbic acid solutions in ordinary distilled water 
become increasingly unstable at pH >7*5. 

Further experiments (Table HI) have shown that the oxidation of the 
ascorbic acid in orange juice left standing in the laborator}^ for 9 hours is 
abnost completely inhibited by adding sodium diethyldithiocarbamate and 
aa'-dipyridyl but is not affected by adding either reagent singly. In fact the 
addition of aa'-dipyridyl alone api>eared to result in an acceleration of the 
oxidation. Glutathione^ has practically the same effect as the combination of 
dipyridyl and oarbamaU^ reagent. 

Table HI. tShowiyig the effect of qlol' - dipyridyl, sodium, diethyldithiocarbamate 
or glutathione o7i the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid in orange juice. 

Asrorbic ai'id 
(mg./ml. orange juice) 

Zero After 

Test Holutions « hour 9 hours oxidation 


1 ml. orange juice -f 2 ml. HjO* 0*40 0*18 61 

1 ml. orange juice ^ 1 ml. U*(H»1 M dipyridyl 1 ml. H^O 0*4 1 0 09 78 

1 ml, orange juice -t 2 ml. O-OUl M di|\\ridyl + 1 ml. HjO 0-39 0 06 85 

1 ml. orange juiw 4 1 ml. OdK)l M carbamate + 1 ml. H^O 0-44 0-16 64 

1 ml. orange juice ^ 1 ml. O'OOl 3f carbamate 4- 1 ml. .1/ 0*46 0*42 9 

dipyridyl 

1 ml. orange juice 4-2 ml. 0*02 3/ glutathione 0*46 0*40 13 


* Thrw times redistilled from ghiss and also ustd as the solvent for the other reagents employed. 


The observation of Mawson m regard to the factors influencing the stability 
of ascorbic acid in fruit juice is therefore confirmed and extended. The applica- 
tions of these reagents in facilitating the ascorbic acid analysis of plant juices 
and in the preparation of stable aqueous solutions of ascorbic acid are obvious. 

Summary. 

The results of some experiments in vitro on the reduction at differtnit pH values 
of ionic iron, iron m combination with lactic acid, glutamic acid or protein by 
ascorbic acid indicate that the reduction of tissue iron in vwo by ascorbic acid 
must involve some form of iron-protein complex. The relative cai)acities of 
extracts of several tissues to reduce Pe"' and 2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol have 
been quantitatively measured. 

The catalysis of ascorbic acid oxidation by copper is inhibited by the 
following substances, in order of decreasing activity, sodium diethyldithio- 
carbamate, cystine, cysteine and glutathione but not by taurine or glycine. The 
aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid in orange juice is inhibited by adding aa'- 
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dipyridyl and sodium diethyldithiooarbamate together. It is not affected by 
addhig the carbamate reagent alone but may actually be accelerated by the 
single addition of dipyridyl. 

Acknowledgement is made to the Carnegie Research Grants Committee of the 
University for assistance in defraying the expense of this work. 
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CCVIII. CARBOHYDRATE CATABOLISM 
IN CEREBRAL CORTEX. 

By KENDAL CARTWRIGHT DIXON. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Catnbridge, 

(Received 25 June 1936,) 

Pasteur [1861; 1875] suggested that the presence of oxygen decreases the rate 
of sugar destruction by yeast, and also suppresses or diminishes the accumulation 
of anaerobic cleavage pi*oducts. Accordingly the Pasteur effect may lw5 defined 
as the effect of oxygen in reducing carl)ohydrate eatal;)olism and in diminishing 
or suppressing the accumulation of the products of anaerobic metabolism. This 
definition involves two characteristics. It is evident that the first characteristic 
of oxygen in causing the Pasteur effect of necessity involves the second, since if 
there is deert^ased catabolism of carbohydrate less cleavage prixlucts must be 
formed. However, decrease in the formation of anaerobic cleavage products does 
not necessitate decreased carbohydrate catabolism. It is thus merely redundant 
to add the second characteristic in defining the Pasteur effect, although in th(‘ 
loose definition often given, it is often this characteristic which is mainly 
acoe*ntuated. 

Accordingly it is necessary to demonstrate that the presi^nce of oxygen causes 
a decrease in the rate of carU)hydrate catabolism for it to be certain that the 
Pasteur effect is in operation. This has bt^n shown by Meyerhof [1920] in the 
<‘ase of the destruction of glycogen by frog muscle and by Negelein [1925, 1] 
in the case of the red blood eorjuiscles of the goose and the rabbit acting on 
glucose. Negelein, however, measured the rate of carbohydrate destruction in 
the presence of cyanide instead of the anaerobic rate.^ In no other tissue has the 
Pasteur effect been unequivocally demonstrated. Most work on the subject 
involves measurements of oxygen uptake as well as of glycolysis.^ From the 
values of the respiration and the glycolysis under aerobic conditions and of the 
anaerobic glycolysis it may Ix^ inferred that the carbohydrate destruction is 
reduced in the presence of air, although this inference doc^s not amount to a rigid 
proof. 

The prt?sent communication shows how the rates of anaerobic and aerobic 
carbohydrate catal>olism by brain cortex slices can be calculated indirectly from 
the rates of respiration and glycolysis and further demonstrates that this 
method of calculation is justifi^ by actual measurements of the rates of sugar 
disappearance under these various conditions. It is thus shown definitely that 
the Pasteur effect is in operation in slices of cerebral cortex acting on glucose 
in vitro. 

Experxmei^tal results and discussion. 

In considering this problem we adopt certain new symbols to express the 
rate of carbohytote disappearance. The rate of disappearanc^e of hexose is 
expressed by the symbol Qct> this represents the number of yl. of hexose sugar 

^ Except in the case of two experiments which he performed on tumour tissue and in which 
the effect of oxygen on the rate of sugar destruction was to cause only a small p<>roentage 
diminution. 

• By the term gtyoolysis we mean either the formation of lactic acid in animal tissues or of 
ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide in jdants. 
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expressed as a gas at n.t.p., which disappears per mg. dry weight of tissue per 
hour. Since it is conventional to represent the rate of disappearance of a sub- 
stance by a negative number, Qq^ is always negative if sugar is being destroyed. 
The s 3 nnbol Coe* represents the rate of sugar disappearance under anaerobic 
conditions, whilst Cl-J is the aerobic rate of disappearance. When CI;J is numerically 
less than CJ!* the Pasteur effect is in operation, since the rate of carbohydrate 
destruction is less in oxygen than in anaerobiosis. 

In cerebral cortex it is possible to calculate from the rates of glycolysis 


and respiration. 

The equations CeHi 20 e= 20311^03 ......(1), 

Lactic acid 

and CeHiaOe -f 6 O 3 - 6 CO 3 + ( 2) , 


represent respectively the glycolytic and respiratory processes occurring in 
brain supplied with glucose. The respiration of other intracellular substrates 
apparently does not occur in the presence of added glucose or lactate, since with 
these substances the respiration remains constant, whilst without substrate it 
falls rapidly [v. Dixon, 1935]. 

Further by equation ( 1 ) 



and by equations ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) 

no*— 

“2 ^6 ‘ 

is naturally negative as it expresses a rate of disappearance ; this explains 
the negative signs preceding in the above equations, since is positive 
when lactic acid is being formed. is always negative. 

We will now consider an example of the calculation of and <?;!J . In an 
experiment on slices of rabbit’s brain cortex, using the two-vessel method of 
Warburg [1924], I found the following metabolic rates (see Table I): 

Table I. 

Qo, 

-.8-3 2-8 20*7 

Prom these figures — 10-35, 

while Y == - 2-78. 

Thus 055 ; is numerically less than We therefore conclude that the Pasteur 
effect is operating. It might, however, be aiipied, although the sugar dis- 
appearance, as calculated above, is reduced by the presence of oxygen, that the 
absolute rate of disappearance is not really reduced, but that some inter- 
mediary other than lactic acid is accumulating. This was rendered unlikely by 
the results of some experiments kindly communicated to me by Dr E. Q. Holmes. 

]> Holmes measured the aerobic rate of sugar destruction by brain cortex 
slices and obtained simultaneous measurements of the lactic acid production 
(by chemical method) and of the CO 3 of respiration (by the method of M. Dixon 
& Keilin). It is clear &om his results that the sugar destioyed can be mainly 
accounted for by lactic acid production and respiration and that at any rate 
* These symbols we defined by Warburg [1926] and Negelein [1926, 2], 
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there is no acoiuuulation of an intermediary (other than lactic acid) in amount 
sufficient to account for the effect of oxygen in reducing glycolysis. 

To justify the above conclusions it was, however, necessary to measure 
simultaneously the rates of sugar disappearance in oxygen and in nitrogen. 
Accordingly experiments wore |)erform^ in which definite amounts of glucose 
were added to brain slices suspended in bicarbonate Ringer. The slices were 
then incubated both under aerobic and anaerobic conditions, and the sugar 
remaining in the Ringer was estimated by the Hagedom- Jensen method. 

In actual practice 0*2 ml. of ()*3-0*4 % glucose was added to the brain slices 
(3-10 mg. dry weight) suspended in Ringer. At the end of the experiment 1 ml. 
of 40% trichloroacetic acid was added to the suspension. After standing 
15 min. the suspension was filtered quantitative!}^ into a 25 ml. graduated flask 
and the sugar content (estimated. The slices remaining on the filter paper were 
dricHl and weighed. The^ original sugar present was estimated in the presence of 
identical concentrations of trichloroacetic (and Ringer’s .solution). In one set of 
experiments tlie original sugar was incubated and filtered in the same manner as 
the solutions containing the slices. This did not affect the final result. The initial 
(‘oneentration of sugar in the Ringer was 04)4-0*05 % , the total amount of sugar 
added Inking 0*5-U‘8 mg. The exj>eriments lasted for 1 hour. The results of these 
ex j)erinient.s are tabulated below' (Table H) : 

Table II. 

Sugar loss 

mg. sugar Dry wt. in mst. iK*r 
loss [wr of slices ing. dry wt. 

hour in nig. per hour 

Kxp. 1. 

A slices inruhrtUd in Oj containing (’Oj 0'147 7*70 0*019 2*4 

n slices incubated in (>2 containing 5% 01 >2 0*133 6*24 0*021 2*0 

(‘ slices inoubatiHl in Xj containing 5% COj 0*287 4*64 0*(»62 7*7 

D slices iiicubate<l in Xj containing 0*247 o-Oo 0*049 6*1 

Exp. 2. 

A slices incubatc*d in O, containing 5% 0*161 0*81 0*028 3*r» 

B slices incubated in Oj containing 5^*^ CO 2 0*209 8*04 O*o26 3*2 

(' slices incubated in N- containing CO* 0*384 5-51 0*070 8*7 

D slices inciibatiHl in N 2 ^’^i^taining 5% CO 2 0*350 5*37 0*065 8*1 

Kxp. 3. 

A slices incubated ill O, containing 5% CO 2 0*159 5*04 0*032 - 4-0 

B slices incubated in O, containing 0 % CO, 0*318 3*54 0*090 - 11*2 

(0*1 Af KOI added to Ringer) 

C slices incubated in N, containing 5% CO, 0*292 3*48 0*084 -10*5 

(In all the experiments the vessels containing the slices were shaken in a bath at 37 '.) 

It is clear from the above results that QJJ is always numerically less thaii J . 
In other words the Pasteur effect is operating in cerebral cortex. Further, the 
addition of M/10 KCl inhibits the Pasteur effect and raises the aerobic catabolism 
of carbohydrate approximately to the normal anaerobic level [v. Ashford and 
Dixon, 1935]. We thus find that the indirect method of demonstrating the 
Pasteur effect is, in brain at any rate, substantiated by absolute measurements 
of the rate of sugar disappearance. 

Summary. 

1 . The data necessary for the demonstration of the Pasteur effect are defined. 

2. Symbols representing the rates of carbohydrate destruction under aerobic 
and anaerobic conditiems are introduced — ^the symbols are and QS wspeo- 

95-2 
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tively. The calculation of these rates from the rates of respiration and glyool 3 r 8 is 
is described. If Q}'* is numericaUy less than the Pasteur effect is in operation. 
This is shown to follow finom the values of the respiration and glyool 3 rsis in 
cerebral cortex. 

3. The absolute rates of glucose destruction by brain cortex slices under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions have been measured. It is shown that O',!! is 
numerically less than when these quotients are measured directly as well as 
when they are calculated from the respiration and glycolysis. 

4. The addition of potassium chloride (one of the so-called inhibitors of the 
Pasteur effect) raises the aerobic destruction of sugar to the anaerobic level. 

I wish to thank Sir F. G. Hopkins for his kind interest in this work, and also 
Dr E. G. Holmes and Dr Malcolm Dixon for their advice and criticism. 
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CCIX. THE EFFECT OF RISE IN TEMPERA- 
TURE ON THE CARBOHYDRATE CATABOLISM 
OF CEREBRAL CORTEX. 


By KENDAL CARTW'RIGHT DIXON. 

From thr Biochemical La^mrcUory^ Cambridge, 

(Received 25 June J936,) 

The cffoct of rise in temjMTature on the respiration and f^lycolysis of animal 
tissues has been studied by Kulx)witz [1929J and by Nakashirna |1929]. Kiibo- 
witz using frog retina showed that aerobic glycolysis suddenly becomes apparent 
above 35'". The Pasteur effect is alxdished above this tem|KTature since the 
Meyerhof (piotient descends to zero. Nakashirna employed fish retina, which, 
like amphibian and unlike mammalian retina, shows little or no aerobic lactic 
acid produ(‘tion at normal temjx^ratures. Nakashirna found that in fish retina 
rise in tenip(*rature from 30 to 37-5 produces a large aerobic glycolysis, but here 
in contrast to frog’s ndina respiration is increased. The anaerobic glycolysis is 
also increased, but in spite of this Nakashirna concluded that tluTc is inhibition 
of the Pasteur effect embodying a fall in Meyerhof quotient at this high tem]>era- 
tur<\ In the present communication the effects of abnormally high temjxTatures 
on the metabolism of cerebral cortex are described. 


Methods. 

81ic*eH of rabbit’s brain cortex were employed. The respiration and glycolysis 
were measured by the two-vessel method of Warburg |1924]. Bicarbonate 
Ringer containing 0*2% glucose was employed throughout. 

The ordinary symbols denoting the rates of respiration and glycolysis are 
employed [v. Warburg, 1925: Negelein, 1925J. The symbols Q\'l and as 
described by Dixon [193fi] are also employed to represent the rates of sugar 
destruction in oxygen and in nitrogen respectively. The.se quotients are calcu- 
lated from the rt*spiratory and glycol \i:ic rates as described by Dixon. 


Experimental results and discussion. 


The results of a number of experiments at 37, 42 and 45 are showm in 
Table I. 


Table I. 



Temp. 

... 37‘ 





12‘ 









c 







Vi* 





V?*’ 

o'** 

6 


1-0 

-1-9 


— 

-8-0 

2-3 

-2-3 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

-8*7 

34 

-31 

— 

— 

-8-2 

4-1 

-34 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

-8*1 

3-0 

-2*9 

19-5 

- 9-8 

-94 

44 

-3-8 

2M) 

-10-5 

— 

— 


— 

— 






210 

-10*5 

— 

— 

— 

2U-0 

-130 

-17-0 

114 

-8*5 

39 


— 



/19«0 

\19'0 

- 9*51 

- 9‘5l 

- 

— 

- 



-130 

80 

- IV2 

JH.'S 

\32 

-180 

-9-0 

2-0 

-2'S 





— 


— 

— 

— 

-U5-8 

9-3 

-74 

— 

— 











f-UhS 

12-8 

-90\ 







““ 






\-Ui-7 

80 

-T-l) 




* At 45*^ the anaerobic vrae measured over tlie drst period of 20 min,, since it falls rapidly. The oUier value 
were obtained over periods of 40 mm. or 1 hour. 
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At 42° there is only a small rise in the rate of aerobic and anaerobic carbo- 
hydrate catabolism above those at 37°. None of the metabolic reactions as 
measured by the various quotients appears much increased by this rise in 
temperature. 

At 45°, however, the picture is entirely different. There is an enormous in- 
crease in the rates of respiration and anaerobic and aerobic glycolysis above the 
values at the lower temperatures. The rate of carbohydrate catabolism is 
accordingly also much increased at 45° above that at 37 and 42°. 

It is clear that both the anaerobic and the aerobic rate of carbohydrate 
catabolism suffer an enormous increase on raising the temperature to 45°. The 
respiration is also increased. These effects are like those described in fish retina 
by Nakashima [1929], However, it does not appear that the Meyerhof quotient 
is markedly reduced at 45°, values between 1*6 and 2-1 being obtained from the 
above figures. In normal brain the Meyerhof quotient is about 2. It would thus 
appear that the aerobic glycolysis is due to the fact that the respiration is no 
longer sufficient to suppress the increased glycolysis. Specific inhibition of the 
Pasteur effect has probably not occurred. The Pasteur effect is certainly working 
at 45° since oxygen still reduces the rate of carbohydrate catabolism at this 
temperature. It is possible, had Nakashima been able to calculate the Meyerhof 
quotient from the values of glycolysis and respiration obtaining initially, that in 
fish rf?tina also the Meyerhof quotient would have proved not to be subnormal at 
high temperatures. 

In measuring the anaerobic glycolysis at 45° it is necessary to obtain readings 
in the first 20 min. (i.e. after 20 min. equilibration time). The anaerobic glyco- 
lysis at 45° falls very rapidly. This fall is not experienced at 37 or 42°. This will 
be clear from Table II, which also shows that aerobic glycolysis and respiration 
at 45°, although changing with time, remain much more constant than does the 
anaerobic glycolysis. 

Table II. 

Succcssivo 20 min. 

periods from 
commencement 


of readings 

Exp. 1. 

]st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

at 37“ 

21 

19 

22 


- 



02* at 42“ 

26 

28 

25 

— 




Cm* at 45“ 

39 

26 

10 

— 




Exp. 2. 








at 37“ 

19 

• 17 

16 

17 

19 

17 

— 

at 45“ 

35 

22 

17 

11 

6 

6 

4 

VjJ* at 46“ 

32 

18 

11 

7 


— 

4 

y"* at 46“ 

8 

8 

13 

10 

12 

6 

5 

fto, 45“ 
Exp. 3. 

-13 

-13 

-15 

-9 

-9 

-6 

-6 

at 46“ 

33 

22 

13 

6 

4 

4 

3 

Ql* at 45“ 

36 

24 

11 

9 

5 

5 

4 

</;*at46“ 

6 

6 

9 

11 

10 

9 

6 

Qot at 45“ 

-16 

-12 

-15 

-n 

-10 

-9 

-6 


Kxp. 4. 

(/$ ftt 43“ 9 16 13 

-17 -16 -13 
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The reversibility of this effect of high temperature in increasing the rate of 
carbohydrate catabolism has been studied. Two parallel experiments with tissue 
from the same brain were carried out at 45°. The manometers containing the 
slices were then transferred to a bath at 37°. Finally the manometers were re- 
introduced to the bath at 45°. The results are shown in Table III. In this table 
figures in the same vertical column represent the metabolic rates of the same 
tissue at the different temperatures. 


Table III. 


Tomp. 

^ V. 


Exp. A 



Exp. B 


^0, 






45 

- J6-8 

12*2 

- 8-U 

-16-7 

8-6 

-71 

37 

- 8-8 

2‘6 

-2-8 

- 7-7 

3*0 

-2-8 

45 

- 7-5 

12*2 

-7*4 

- 7-4 

11-5 

-6-9 


It appears that the effect on the aerobic glycolysis and carbohydrate cata- 
lK)Ii8m is largely reversible. Respiration, aerobic glycolysis and carbohydrate 
catabolism all fall alike on transferring the tissue fiiom the bath at 45'' to 
that at 37°. The high glycolysis and carbohydrate catabolism are regained on 
reintrodnetion into the bath at 45°. It is not certain whether the effect on the 
respiration is reversible since the high rate cannot be recovered on reintroduction 
into the bath at 45°. The rate of respiration in any case falls at 45°. It is certain 
that the effect on the catabolism of carbohydrate is reversible. The low normal 
rate of destruction of carbohydrate is recovered at the lower temperature. 

The main result of these expc'riments on the effect of temperature on the 
metabolism of brain is that a rise in temperature from 37 to 42° only produces a 
very slight increase in metabolic rate, whilst on raising the temperature to 45° the 
metabolism increases enormously. At 42° the respiration is scarcely raised above 
the normal value at 37°, nor is there any marked increase in aerobic glycolysis. 
At 45°, however, the n*spiration may be increased by 100 whilst marked 
aerobic glycolysis becomes evident, this being sometimes as much as six times as 
great as the normal value at 37°. Table IV shows the aerobic rates of carbo- 
hydrate (hexose) i^atabolism calculated from the rates of respiration and 
glycolysis at these three temperatures. 

Table IV. in brain at various temperatures. 


37^ 

42' 

45’ 

-2*9 

-3*8 



^3*4 

— 

-^1-9 

-2-3 

— 

-2*8 

— 

-7*45 

— 

— 

-8*9 

— 

— 

-70 


This table emphasises the sudden rise in the rate of aerobic carbohydrate 
catabolism seen between 42 and 45°. I have not yet obtained many figures for the 
rates of anaerobic glycolysis at these various temperatures, but from those 
described above it would seem that a similar, though not so marked, rise in the 
rate of carbohydrate catabolism occurs between 42 and 45°. Here the question 
is complicated by the fact that at 45° the rate of anaerobic glycolysis falls rapidly 
with time. 

The relation between temperature and rate of chemical reaction is given by 
the equation of Arrhenius. This may be expressed in the form 
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where and k^ are the rates of reaction at the absolute temperatures and 
respectively, and X is a constant. From this it is seen that the logarithm of the 
velocity of the reaction is proportional to the reciprocal of the absolute tempera- 
ture. There should in fact be a linear relation between the logarithm of the 
velocity and the reciprocal of the absolute temperature in th(* reactions of living 
cells. 

The results so far obtained on the rates of carbohydrate catabolism at dif- 
ferent temperatures are represented graphically in Fig. 1. The logarithm of the 
velocity of carbohydrate destruction (logjo — is plotted against the reciprocal 

of the absolute temperature. It is clear from Fig. 1 that the results do not 
subscribe to the Arrhenius law. The velocity of the reaction increases mu(»h 
more rapidly between 42 and 45® than one would expect from the rates at 37 and 
45®. Crozier [1924; see also Barcroft, 1932], has emphasised the fact that many 
biochemical processes apparently ‘‘evade” the Arrhenius equation. In general 
the velocity at high temperatures is not so high as would be anticipated from 
those at lower temperatures if the Arrhenius law were followed. A good example 
of this is shown by the effect of t-emperature on the rat(^ of mliiction of metlj\'lene 
blue hy various substances in the presence of Bad, coli, as shown by Cook [1930]. 



Fig. J . The points connected by lines indicate observations obtained from the same brain. 
These lines are dotted where observations at the intermediate temperature (42®) were not 
obtained. • Si^ifes experiments conducted anaerobically, o Signifies experiments con- 
ducted aerobically. 

Barcroft [1934] suggests that some governing mechanism is at work by which 
the cell resists the changes produced by a var 3 ring environment. In the case of 
cerebral cortex it would appear that this governing mechanism may break down 
above 42® and hence the abrupt rise in the rate of carbohydrate cataboUam above 
this temperature. 
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These results are only of a preliminary nature and it is hoped later to extend 
the curves over a more complete range of temperature. One is, of course, only 
justified in regarding respiration and glycolysis as on(‘ reaction if both these 
processes have an initial common path, which is the reaction limiting them both. 
Otherwise we could not regard the total aerobic rate of carbohydrate destruc- 
tion as measuring the rate of one reaction. But, at any rate, the same type of 
non-linear relation is obtained when the above treatment is applied to the 
respiration and glycolysis individually. The procedure followed above allows one 
to obtain readily a <*onecption of the combintid effect of re‘spiration and gl yeolysis 
on the total rate of carbohydrate catabolism. 

It is interesting to compare these effects of rise in t(‘mperature on the 
metabolism of rabbit’s brain with the result of certain exi>eriments of Marsh 
[19301. Marsh noted that somewhere between 108 and 110" F. rabbits lose 
consciousness. 109' F. incidentally corresponds to 43*" C. which is inside the 
t(miperature range (42-45") where the metabolism of brain commences to become 
abnormal. It woiild set*ni that up to this level there is some regulating nu^chanism 
at work. When this breaks do\»7i e^arbohydrate catabolism nans riot in the brain 
cells and consciousness is simultaneously lost. It would thus appear that there 
may be a connection between the physiological process of consciousn('ss and the 
rate of carbohydrate catabolism in the brain. Barcroft [1935] has pointed out 
the small size of the range of t(‘m|>erature over which the brain can function 
normally. It seems probable that the upper limit of this range is determined by 
this rapid rise in metaboKc rate, though it also is }K>sslbIe that }x)th the extent of 
this rang(‘ and the metabolic rate* are decided bv some structural condition of the 
cell. 

1 have made one ex|)eriment so far in an attempt to ascertain more precisely 
the temperature at which this marked change in metabolism occurs. It con- 
sisU*d in measuring the metabolism of brain at intervals of P rise of temperature 
successively at the various tein}x*ratures betwe^en 42 and 45"^. The results are 
seen in the following table (Table V): 



Table V. 


Temp. 


^ i\ 



42 

- 8-4 

2-7 

43 

- lU-8 

3*4 

44 

- 11-3 

5-5 

45 

-no 

11-3 


(bicarbonate concentration uned in this e.xperimont was 0*04 M\ usually 0-025 J/ is used. This 
concentration does nf>t howe\’er change the metaboUain at 42 from its normal value.) 

It will be seen that the chief rise in respiration occurs betwt^en 42 and 43 \ 
Rabbits lose consciousness at about 43® (Marsh), Above this temperature little 
further rise in rcjspiration occurs, though the aerobic glycolysis is markedly 
increased. This experiment suffers from the fact that a time effect may be in part 
responsible for the change of metabolism. We do know, however, that time of 
incubation has little effect on the metabolic quotients at 42®. At 46® however 
respiration does fall considerably with time. It would further appear that the 
main rise in glycolysis occurs when the respiration has reached its maximum. 
This could be well interpreted on the view that respiration and glycolysis have 
an initial common path. When the oxidative removal of some intermediary in 
the glycolytic chain has reached its maximum, then further increase in the rate of 
the initial reaction merely increases the rate of accumulation of lactic acid. 

Further work is required on the effect of temperature on glycolysis and 
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respiration in brain. It is clear, however, that a marked change in the type of 
metabolism occurs when we surpass the temperature limit which is compatible 
with the life of the whole animal. 


SUMMABY. 

1, The rates of respiration and of aerobic glycolysis in brain cortex at 42® 
are only slightly higher than these rates at 37®. At 45° however the respiration is 
increased by 100% above that at 37° and the aerobic glycolysis is increased 
many fold. 

2. A similar abrupt rise in rate above 42° is also observed in the anaerobic 
glycolysis though this falls extremely rapidly at 45°. 

3. The aerobic glycolysis at 45° is due to the disproportionately great 
increase in glycolysis in relation to the increase in respiration. There is no 
specific inhibition of the Pasteur effect, since the Meyerhof quotient is normal. 

4, The results obtained show that the rates of carbohydrate catabolism in 
brain at various temperatures do not follow the Arrhenius law. The rate of 
catabolism rises very abruptly above 42°. 

I wish to thank Sir Joseph Barcroft for his kind interest in this work. 
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Meyeehof [1919] first observed the oxidation of lactic acid in presence of 
muscle and demonstrated the participation of a cotmzjTne in this oxidation. 
Szent-Gyorgyi and his co-workers [Szent-Gy6rg\T, 1925, 1,2; 1930; Banga et al. 
1931; 1932; 1933] then studied in great detail the properties of the lactic 
coenzyme prepared from ht^art muscle and went a long way towards elucidating 
its chemical natun*. Since the first description of the lactic dehydrogenase of 
animal tissues, some hundreds of papers have been written on the subject — most 
of w'hich are discusscHi in Euler s monograph [1934]. But despite the vast 
accumulation of literature, definite information is lacking concerning the most 
fundamental characteristics of the lactic dehydmgenase, e.g. the nature of the 
oxiilation jiroduct, the mechanism of the reaction with molecular oxygen, the 
quantitative distribution in various tissues, the role of the coenzjTne etc. 
The difficulty which has imjK^ded progress in the systematic investigation of 
this enzyme has been the inability of the various investigators to prepare an 
extract whi<‘h could oxidize lactic acid aerobically with an appreciable velocity. 
In wnseejuence, the study has been carried out mainly with mincetl tissue which 
allows of but a limited analysis: and in those cases where active extracts 
w^(*re prepircd, the oxidation of lactic acid was measured only anaerobically in 
Thunberg tubes. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to analyse the conditions neces- 
sary for the aerobic oxidation of lactic acid by the dehydrogenase system of 
animal tissues and to study in detail the properties and characteristics of the 
different comjxments of the catalytic system. One of the significant conclusions 
w'hich may be drawn from our study is that short-duration methylene blue 
experiments may present an unreliable account of the oxidation process, and 
that no study of dehydrogenases btised entirely on simple methylene blue tube 
experiments can throw much light on the question of mechanism of reaction. 

I. Preparation of the components. 

Enzyme. The heart of the pig offers the most convenient source of the lactic 
dehydrogenase. The method of preparation however is generaUy applicable to 
the various tissues of any animal. Four hearts are divested of fat and connective 
tissue, passed through a Latapie mincer and washed exhaustively wdth tap 
water until the washings are haemoglobin-free. The washed mince is mixed wdth 
sand and 500 ml. Jf/50 phosphate buffer of pH 7 and ground to a fine paste in a 
mechanical mortar. The sand and insoluble debris are ffitered off through muslin. 
The filtrate is centrifuged hard for 20 min. and the sediment resuspfmded in 
200 ml. Jlf/5 phosphate buffer of pH 7*2 (solution A) whilst the supernatant fluid 
is treated with 50 ml. MjZ acetate buffer of pH 4*6, and the flocculent precipitate 
centrifuged. The supernatant is discarded and the precipitate resuspended in 
200 ml. Jlf/5 phosphate buffer pH 7*2 (solution B). Both solutions contain an 
1 Beit Memorial Medical Beaearoh Fellow. 
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active lactic dehydrogenase. Usually the greater activity is found in solution B 
but the reverse has been observed in a few instances. Solutions A and B may be 
clarified extensively by prolonged centrifuging with little loss in activity. The 
enzjmxe is soluble but under ct'rtain conditions may be removed from solution 
by adsorption on impurities. The enzyme may be kept active for a long period 
in the form of a powder by dr3dng in vacuo the centrifugates which are used to 
prepare solutions A and B respectively. In solution the enzyme retains the 
greater part of the original activity for 5-8 days when kept at 0"^. 

It is not necessary to use phosphate buffer exclusively. Bicarbonate, glycine 
and borate buffers are also satisfactory for most purposes. 

Coenzyme, Baker’s yeast is particularly rich in the coenzyme for the lactic 
dehydrogenase of animal tissues. The method of preparation follows closely that 
of Myrback [1933] for the preparation of cozymase. 9 kg. of yeast are crumbled 
into 6 litres of 2 % sulphuric acid maintained at 80'', and tlie mixture is vigorously 
stirred for 15 min. The yeast is filtered off on large Buchner funnels. 2 litres of 
saturated lead acetate (slight excess of reagent) are added to the filtrate and the 
precipitate filtered off and discarded. The filtrate is mixed vdth 700 ml. of 
saturated lead acetate, and 3-5 litres of hot saturated baryta are cautiously added 
to bring the pH to 9 (blue to thymolphthalein). The lead precipitate is filtered, 
washed thoroughly with water and decomposed in 3 litres of 0-5 N sulphuric 
acid. The lead sulphate is removed by filtration, and the filtrate is mixed with 
300 ml. of a 25% solution of phosphotungstic acid. Part of the ])recipitate i.s 
more or less colloidal and defies direct filtration. However, by impregnating the 
filter paper with a small amount of kieselguhr, all the precipitate is held back and 
the filtrate is perfectly clear. The filtration is extremely slow. The phospho- 
timgstate precipitate is decomposed by suspending in 500 ml. of 10% sulphuric 
acid and shaking the suspension vigorously with 2 volumes of a mixture of equal 
parts of amyl alcohol and ether. Usually an emulsion is formed which does not 
easily settle out. In that event, it must be centrifuged. The extraction is repeated 
with half the original volume of amyl alcohol and ether. The aqueous layer is 
filtered and the sulphuric acid removed with 1200 ml. of cold saturated baryta 
(final pH = 5). The deep yellow-brown colour observed in the previous stages is 
removed by the barium sulphate precipitate, and the filtrate now appears pale 
yellow. The volume is brought down by distillation in vacvjo to 8(X) nil, and the 
slight precipitate filtered off. The pH is now adjusted to 7 with NaOH. This 
solution is stable for months whtm kept at O'". It is advisable to use octyl alcohol 
as a preservative. 0*3 ml. or less of the coenzyme solution will activate 1 ml. 
of the lactic enzyme practically maximally. 

The exact quantities used in different preparations are somewhat variable, 
and should be redetermined in each isolation experiment by small scale trials. 

II. The condition for linear oxidation. 

Suppose that given solutions of enzyme, coenzyme, lactate and methylene 
blue are mixed and the oxygen uptake measured. A rapid uptake is found to 
ensue for 5-10 min. and then the rate falls off sharply, so •that at the end of 
1 hour the final uptake is only slightly greater than at the end of the first few 
minutes. This effect can be explained in either of two ways : the enzyme is rapidly 
destroyed, or some product of the reaction inhibits the enzyme very strongly. 
It seemed more likely that the second alternative was the correct one and that 
the product of the oxidation of lactic acid, presumably pyruvic amd, was the 
agent responsible for the inhibition. Therefore if some means could be found of 
removing or fixing the. pyruvic acid, the oxygen uptake should be linear for a 
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considerable period. Cyanide is known to combine with ketones and Fig. 1 shows 
that in presence of this reagent, the rate of oxidation does not fall off appreciably 
before the first half hour. The rate of oxidation is increased as the strength of the 
cyanide is increased until a maximum concentration is reached — beyond which 
the enzyme is inhibited. Apparently the equilibrium point of the reaction 

Pyruvic acid + HCN pyruvic cyanohydrin 

is not entirely to the right of the equation, and it is only with fairly high con- 
centrations of cyanide that most of the pjTUvic acid is fixed. 



Fig. 1. Effort of ryuimfo on rat<' of oxiMation of lactate. I ml. enzyme, 0*5 ml. coenzyme, 0*2 mJ. 
2 J/ lactate nnei t)*! ml. methylene blue in each e\fK*rimentnl manomet<*r cup (water in 
the control cup). The lactate was placed in a dangling Keilin tula* anti was introduced alter 
equilibration. 

If the action of cyanide truly consists in combining with the pyruvic acid 
formed in the rea<*tion, then the simultaneous addition of a large ex(‘ess of 
pyruvate should abolish the cyanide effect whereas a small amount of added 
pjTUvate should have little or no effect. Such is actually the case (Table I). It is 

Table I. Effect of pyruvate, in presence and absence of cyanide. 

Each manometer eup contained I ml. enzyme, 0*2 ml. 2J/ lactate, 0*5 ml. coenzyme and 
0-1 ml. (» fi % methylene blue. 


10 min. 20 min. 

Enzyme system -h 0*5 ml. M NaCN 79 149 

Enzyme system + NaCN +0*5 ml. 0*06 M pyruvate 74 167 

Enzyme s^tem 4 NaCN 4-0*5 ml, 0*5 M pyruvate 19 39 

Enzyme system +0*6 ml. ()*05 M pyruvate 6 9 


interesting to note that 0*05 M pyruvate almost cximpletely inhibits the oxidation 
of lactic acid in absence of fixing agent although this concentration of p\Tuvate 
in presence of cyanide is without effect. 

Hydroxylamine and hydrazine can also act in the capacity of pyruvic 
fixatives providing they are used in non-toxic concentrations (Table II). 
Bimedon, ammonia and semicarbazide have no action. 

The experiments with cyanide have an interesting physiological significance. 
If the oxidation of lactate is to proceed linearly in the animal cell, there must be 
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Table II. Hydroxylamine and hydrazine as pyruvic fixatives. 


Control contains l'5ml. enzyme, 0*3 mL coenzyme, 0*2 ml. 2Af lactate and 0*1 ml. 0*5% 
methylene blue. 

Oxygen uptake in /il. 


Control 

+0'5 ml. M/iO hydroxylamine sulphate 
+ 0*5 ml. M hydroxylamine sulphate 
+ 1 ml. M/20 hydrazine sulphate 
+ 1 ml. M/2 hydrazine sulphate 


10 min. 

30 min. 

15 

24 

.50 

110 

6 

21 

32 

77 

0 

0 


some mechanism for the rapid removal of pyruvic acid, otherwise the oxidation 
would be prevented. Peters & Thompson [1934] have shown that pyruvic acid 
accumulates in avitaminous pigeon brain and this p 3 Tuvic acid largely' dis- 
appears upon the addition of vitamin . Peters and his co-workers have in 
their past work also established that the rate of oxidation of lactate in avitamin- 
ous brain is subnormal. Through the courtesy of Prof. R. A. Peters we w'cre abh? 
to test the action of pure \dtamin Bj on the isolated lactic system. The findings 
were negative as far as showing that the vitamin either prevents the accumula- 
tion of pyruvic acid or protects the lactic enzy^me against the iK)isoning action 
of pyruvic acid. 

III. The product of oxidation, 

2:4-Dinitrophenylliydrazine does not precipitate pynivic acid in presence of 
excess cyanide. However, the hydroxylamine compound of pyTUvic acid is much 
more easily decomposed. The isolation experiment was therefore carried out 
with hydroxylamine as the fixing agent. 200 ml. of enzyme, 30 ml. of coenzyme. 
20 ml. of 2M lactate, 30 ml. of M hydroxylamine and 5 ml. of 0*5 % methylene 
blue solution were mixed and aerated vigorously at for 5 hours. After 
deproteinization with trichloroacetic acid and concentration in vacuo to 100 ml., 
1 g. of 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine dissolved in 100 ml. of 2N HCl was added. 
The solution was allowed to stand at 0*" for several hours before the crystalline 
precipitate was filtered off (yield l’3g.). After two recrystallizations from ethy’^1 
acetate the m.p. was found to be 215*5° which is identical with that of the 
hydrazone of pyruvic acid. The mixed m.p. was also 216*5°. The following are 
the analysis figures (Weiler). (C, 40*49 ; N, 21*07 ; H, 2*93 % . CgH80eN4 requires 
C, 40*28; N, 20*90; H, 3*01 %.) 

If pyruvate is the sole prc^uct of the oxidation of lactate, then for each 
mol. of lactate oxidized, 1/2 mol. of oxygen should be taken up. Fig. 2 shows 
the oxygen equivalence of lactate in presence of the enzyme sy^stem. Actually 
the limiting value of 1 atom of oxygen is not reached within 5 hours. The velocity 
of oxidation falls off very rapidly with decreasing concentration of substrate and 
in practice only as much as 70 % of the theoretical uptake is obtained before 
complete destruction of the enzyme sets in. Since racemic lactate was used, the 
theoretical oxygen requirement was calculated on the basis that only half the 
lactate is oxidized, 

IV. pH. 

The lactic enzyme is unusually sensitive to the constituents of buffer mixtures, 
and since a variety of buffers is necessary to cover the range fh>m 4 to 13, 
the pH curve acconlingiy appears discontinuous (Fig. 3), It must be abundantly 
clear that deductions fimm the shapes of pH curves as to the dif(|iDciation of 
enzynne substrate complexes are not always reliable. 
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Time in min. 
t'ig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. 1*. The number of oxygen equivalc‘iits involved in the oxidation of lactate. The experimental 
manometer cup contain«*d !•“) ml. enzyme, 0*.^ ml. coenzyme, (>*4 ml. M XaCN (neutral) and 
Ud ml. I‘’o pyocyanine hydrochloride. The control without lactate was coinpletelj^ negative. 
The lactate solution was prepared from pure lactic acid syrup, the composition of which 
was checked by titration. 

Fig. 3. The effect of pH. After precipitation with acetate buffer, the enzyme was suspended in 
water and divided into 12 aliquot portions each of which was brought to a given pH. The final 
volumes after the adjustment of pH were the same in all cases. The manometer cups contained 
0*0 ml. neutralized enzyme, 2 ral. 3f/5 buffer, 0*3 ml, coenzyme, 0*2 ml. lactate (in Keilin 
(’Uiw) and 0-1 ml. 0-5 methylene blue. 



Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


Fig* 4. Effect of the concentration of lactate on the rate of oxidation. 1*5 ml. enzyme, 0*3 ml. 
coenzyme, 0*1 ml. 0*6% methylene blue and 0*4 ml. M NaCN were placed in all the experi- 
^ mental cups. 

Fig* 6. Effect of the concentration of coenzyme on the rate of oxidation. 1*5 ml. enzyme, 0*1 ml. 
0*5 % methylene blue, 0*4 ml. M XaON and 0*2 ml. 2 M lactate were placed in all the experi- 
mental cups* 
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V. Effect of concentration of lactate and coenzyme, 

Rg. 4 shows the dependence of the rate of oxidation on the concentration of 
lactate. Below Jf/150 the rate falls off rapidly, which means in effect that very 
small quantities of lactate are not oxidized with an appreciable velocity. The 
Michaelis constant is approximately Jtf/lSO. 

There is no critical concentration of coenzyme below which the rate of oxida- 
tion of lactate falls sharply (Fig. 5). The curve is linear at low concentrations of 
coenzyme and gradually approaches the value for the maximum rate of oxida- 
tion. It should be pointed out that an amount of coenzyme sufficient to saturate 
the enzyme in experiments with dilute methylene blue is insufficient when the 
methylene blue concentration is maximum for the activity of the enzyme. 


VI. Specificity of donator. 

The enzyme preparation in presence of the coenzyme oxidizes l( -f )-lactate 
[180], j3-hydroxypropionate [66], malate [200], fumarate [236], a- [24], j8- [108] 
and y- [6] hydroxybut 3 ^ate. The oxidations were tested for both anaerobically 
and aerobically with the same results. A comparison was made of the relative 
speeds of oxidation of these substrates in equimolar concentrations. The 
numbers in brackets refer to the oxygen uptake in /il./SO min. in presence of 
enzyme, coenzyme, methylene blue and cyanide. Fumarate, /(-f) -lactate, 
malate and jS-hydroxybutyrate are rapidly oxidized whereas a- and y-hydroxy- 
butyrates show only slight activity. 

The following substances are not oxidized : 3( -* )-la(*tate, lactamide, malonate 
tartronate, glycerate, glycollate, nxandellate, 3-phosphoglycerate, 2-phospho- 
glycerate, gluconate, a-glycerophosphate, acetate, alcohol, propionate, oxalrtte, 
acetaldehyde, pyruvate, citrate, serine, isoserine and glucose. It is interesting 
to note that lactamide (CHg . CH(OH) . CONHg) and r^oserine (CHgNHg . CH(OH) . 
COOH) are not oxidized to the slightest ext^mt although their chemical resem- 
blance to lactic acid is very close. 

The optical isomerides of lactic acid were prepared (a) by the morphine method 
and (6) by the resolution of the zinc ammonium salts. The d( — )-8alt prepared by 
the two independent methods was inactive (Table III). We are grateful to the 


Table III. Oxidation of d( — )- and 1( + ylactate. 

Enzyme system: 1*5 ml. enzyme; O-o ml. ccjenzyme; 0'2 ml. 0*5% methylene blue and 0*4 ml. 

M NaCN (neutral). . 

Og uptake in /il./30 min. 


Enzyme system + 0*5 ml. Jfcf/5 d{ - )-lactate 
Enzyme system +0*5 ml. ilf/5 l{ + )*lactate 


Morphine 

lactate 

0 

00 


Zinc 

lactate 

0 

85 


Distillers Co. Research Dept, for specimens of the pure d- and i-zinc ammonium 
salts. 

The lack of chemical similarity between fumarate and lactate made it im- 
probable that the same enzyme system was responsible for the oxidation of both 
substrates. To test that point, the following experiment was performed. The 
times for the reduction of methylene blue in presence of the original enzyme 
system and the various substrates were measui^ (Table IV), The enzyme was 
then purified by treating thrice with kaolin, and the times of reduction again 
measured. If the same enzyme were involved in all these oxidations, the ratio of 
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Table IV. Specificity of the enzyme. 

Each Thunberg tube contained I ml. enzyme, 0*2 ml. M. Bubatrate, 1 ml. water and 1 ml. 
20 mg./lOOml. methylene blue (in Hide-bulb). 

Reduction time of methylene blue 



Original 

Treated 3 x 

Treat(^d 3 x with 


preparation 

with kaolin 

kieselguhr 

Lactate 

3 min. 15 see. 

6 min. 30 sec. 

5 rain. 

Malate 

2 ,, 30 „ 

21 .. 

14 .. 

Fumarate 

9 „ 

50 „ 

24 „ 

/?- H ydroxy propionate 
jS-Hydroxybutyrate 

7 „ 30 

4 „ iO 

120 

40 „ 

at) 

cc 


the various rates should b<‘ t h(' same regardless of the degree of purification of the en - 
zyme preparation. The results accordingly indicate that the jS-hydroxypropionate, 
fumarate, jS-hydroxybutyrate and malate enzymes are not identical with the 
lactic enzyme. The same type of result is observed when the enzyme preparation 
is purified by treatment with kk‘selguhr. The extensive change after purification 
in the ratio of the rate* of oxidation of lactate to the rate of oxidation of the other 
substrates is not a final proof of non-identity. The problem of the numl)er of 
enzymes involved will be further considered in j)ajHirs dealing with the fumarate 
and /ff-hydroxybut\Tat<* enzymes. 

A lactic enzyme can Ik* easily prepared from an autolysed suspt^nsion of 
Bad. CA}U by the method of Stt^phenson [1928] and from baker’s yeast by the 
method of Ogston & Green [1935). A comparison was therefore made of the 
sjiecificities of lactic enzyme preparations from different sources (Table V’). The 


Table \'. Specificity of the ladic preparation^^ from heart, Bact. coli 

and yemt. 



Heart 

Hart, coli 

Yeast 

d{ )-Hydroxypropionate 

0 

^ ^ 4 . , 

4- 

/( + )- Lactate 

f . 

^ -t- 

4 4 . -+ 

/3- Hydroxypropioiiatc 

4- ^ ^ 

0 

T * 

Malate 

4 r * A 

0 

^ ~ 

a - H yd roxy butyrate 

J 

J- ^ + 

^ ^ ^ 

a Hydroxy butyrate 


0 

0 

y-Hydn)xybutyrate -h 

0 indicatea no oxidation. 

-* indicates oxidation. 

0 


animal enzyme preparation is the only one to show complete optical spt'cificity. 
Bact. coU enzyme preparation oxidizes d( — ) -lactate more rapidly whereas the 
yeast preparation prt^ferentially attacks /(-f) -lactate. It is interesting to note 
that intact Bact. coli and yeast oxidize both isomerides at the* same sjK>ed. That 
would suggest that there is an enzjme for each isomeride, and that in the method 
of preparation one is more easily destroyed than the other. 

The facts that the Bact. coli enzyme preparation does not oxidize jS-hydroxy- 
propionate or malate and that the yeast pre^mration does not oxidize j3-hydroxy- 
butyrate agree with the above conclusion that these three substrates are not 
oxidized by the particular enzyme of heart which catalyses the oxidation of 
lactate. The possibility however still remains that the specificities of lactic 
enzymes from various sources are not all the same and that the inability of the 
Bact. coli lactic preparation to oxidize malate may constitute no proof that 
the heart lactic enzyme similarly lacks this property. 


Biochem. 1936 xxx 
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VII. Respiratory carriers and the reaction with molecular oxygen, 

A solution containing the enzyme, coenzyme and lactate does not react with 
molecular oxygen. The Edition of a trace of methylene blue, pyocyaniue or any 
other suitable oxidation-reduction indicator immediately catalyses the reaction 
with oxygen. The lactic dehydrogenase must therefore be considered as anaerobic 
in the sense that the reaction with oxygen is not direct but requires the inter- 
mediation of some respiratory carrier. 


Table VI. Carriers for the aerobic oxidation of lactate. 


Each manometer contained 1-2 ml. enzyme, 0*3 ml. coenzyme and 0*2 ml. 2^^ lactate. 


Control + NaCN 

+ 0*1 ml, 0*5 methylene blue chloride 
-f 0*1 ml. 0*5% pyooyanine hydrochloride 
+ 0*1 ml. 0*5% flavin 
+ 1 ml. 10% yellow pigment 
+ 0*1 ml. 0*6% adrenaline 

Control + hydroxylamine 
+ 1 ml. 0*001 M cytochrome 
+0*5 ml. 0*6% glutathione (S-S) 

+ 0*5 ml. 0*5 % ascorbic acid 
0*5 ml. 0*5% ascorbic acid (without lactate) 


^1. O 2 / 3 O min. 
0 

200 

310 

152 

20 

196 

15 

15 

16 
25 

S 


Fixing agent 
NaCN 
*♦ 
f* 

.» 

t* 

Hydroxylamine 


♦f 


Table VI contains a list of substances which were tested as respiratory 
carriers. With the exception of methylene blue and pyocyanine, these sub- 
stances are normal constituents of animal cells. Flavin and adrenaline show 
high catal 3 rtic activity; yellow pigment is only slightly active, whereas cyto- 
chrome c, glutathione and ase^^rbic acid are inactive. Hydroxylamine must be 
used as the fixing agent when cytochrome, glutathione and ascorbic acid are 
studied since cyanide interferes with their catalytic activity (i.e. the activity in 
other systems in which they are known to function). 

The variation of the rate of oxidation with change in the concentration of 
pyocyanine, methylene blue and flavin respt^ctively is shown in Figs. 6, 7 and 8. 
Since the experiments with each carrier were done at different times and with 
enzyme preparations of different activities, the final limiting velocities are not 
identical in the three cases. It is interesting that in all cases at least half the 
maximum velocity is reached at a concentration of 0*25 mg. or less per 3*3 ml, 
Pyocyanine functions maximally in even lower concentration. With excess of 
pyocyanine inhibition of the enzyme sets in. 

Wagner-Jauregg al, [1934, 1, 2, 3; 1935] and Euler & Adler [1934; 1935] 
have proposed the theory that the yellow pigment (yellow enzyme) forms an 
essential component of many dehydrogenase systems. The experimental basis 
rests entirely on the following observations with methylene blue tubes. The 
time of decoloration of methylene blue by various enzyme systems is con- 
siderably shortened by the addition of yellow pigment. The same holds true for 
the reduction of flavin. These facts they interjireted to mean that the reduction 
of both methylene blue and flavin proceeds through the yellow pigment as an 
intermediary. Our experiments with the lactic system show that this conclusion 
of Waiper-Jauregg and of Euler and Adler is definitely incorrect. From Kgs. 7 
and 8 it is clear that, within limits, the higher the concentration of flavin or 
methylene blue, the more rapid is the rate of oxidation of lactate. When the 
concentrations become very small — of the order of magnitude of tha^eoncentra- 
tions used in methylene blue experiments ( < 50y) — ^then the cataljrtic activities of 
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both flavin and methylene blue become enormously reduced and approach zero. 
In effect that means that very small quantities of both methylene blue and 
flavin are reduced extremely slowly by the lactic dehydrogenase system. Sup- 
XK>se that a substance could be found with a very low Michaelis constant (i.e. it 



mg. metliylene blue chloride; 3*3 ml. mg. pyocyauine hydrochloride/3*3 ml. 

Kig. 6, Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6, Kffe<‘t of concentration of methylene blue chloride on the rate of oxidation. 14 ml. enzyme, 
0*3 ml. c(x*nzymo, 04 ml. M Na(’N and 0*2 mi. latiate in all the ex{)erimental cups. 

Fig. 7. Kffect of concentration of pyocyanine hydrochloride on the rate of oxidation. 14 ml. 
(»nzyme, 0*3 ml. ciamzyme, (>-2 ml, 23/ lactate and 0*4 ml. M NaCN in all the ex()erimentai 

CUfJH, 



0 O-OS 0*1 0*1 > 0-.^ 


mg. lactoflavia/3*3 ml. 

Fig. 8. Effect of concentration of lactoliavm on rate of oxidation. 1*5 ml. enzyme, 0*3 ml. 
eoenzyme, 0*4 ml. M NaCN and 0*2 ml, 2if lactate in all the experimental cu}»8. 

was able to function maximally at high dilutions) which in the reduced form 
could reduce methylene blue or flavin. Then the addition of such a substance to 
the lactic dehydrogenase system or any of the other coenzyme systems would 
result in a more rapid reduction of flavin or methylene blue when they were 
present in small concentration ( < 50y) but not when they were in a sufficiently 

96—2 
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high concentration to allow the enzjnne to work at maximum efficiency. Yellow 
pigment has the properties of this hypothetical substance. It can be reduced by 
the dehydrogenase system and in the reduced form can reduce in turn either 
flavin or methylene blue. Furthermore, the Michaelis constant is very low 
indeed, which means that the rate of reduction of yellow pigment is constant 
down to high dilution. The yellow pigment effect must therefore be interpreted 
in terms of affinity constants and offers no support of the theory that methylene 
blue or flavin is not reduced directly by coenzyme systems but only through 
the intermediation of the yellow pigment. 

The curious fact is that even a large excess of yellow pigment shows a slight 
catalytic activity (Table VII) hardly comparable with the activity in presence of 
excess of either flavin or methylene blue. Furthermore, in aerobic experiments, 


Table VII. Effect of yellow pigment on enzyme purified with kwlin. 


1*5 ml. enzyme, 0*3 ml. cocnzyme, 0*3 ml. M NaCN (neutral) and 0*2 ml. 2.!l/ lactate in each 


experiment. 


/d. O 2 / 3 O min. 


Control 0 

+ 0*1 ml. 0-5^0 methylene blue 63 

+ 0*5 ml. .')% yellow jugraent 19 

+ yellow pigment + methj’lene blue 67 

+ 0*5 ml. 0*5 % lactoflavin 50 

4 lactoflavin 4 yellow pigment 48 


the addition of yellow pigment dotis not increase the flavin effect over a M^de 
range of flavin concentrations. This comparative inactivity of yellow pigment 
with the lactic system is rather unexpc^cted and requires further study. The 
pigment was prepared from bottom yeast by the method of Warburg & Christian 
[1933]. We are indebted to Prof. 0. Warburg for his generosity in placing at our 
disposal a sample of a relatively pure preparation. Both our preparation and the 
authentic gave the same results. 

The analysis of the adrenaline effect will be dealt with in a separate com- 
munication by Green and Brostc^aux. The essential facts may be summarized as 
follows. The lactic system reacts vigorously with oxygen in presence of adrenaline. 
If any of the components of the lactic system are omitted, e.g. the coenzyme or 
lactate, the adrenaline effect disappears. The results of many control experi- 
ments show conclusively that adrenaline is acting as a respiratory catalyst in the 
lactic system. The mechanism of the catalysis is very complex. Adrenaline is the 
precursor of the actual catalytic system. Upon addition of adrenaline to the 
complete lactic system, a red colour rapidly develops and persists throughout 
the reaction. This red substance can be reduced and oxidized reversibly. 

There is an additional factor concerned in the adrenaline effect with the lactic 
system. Its function is to catalyse the aerobic oxidation of adrenaline to the red 
substance. This oxidation depends upon the simultaneous oxidation of lactate to 
pyruvate. In absence of the specific factor, adrenaline has no action. 

Any of the dehydrogenase systems which require the lactic coenzyme can 
utilize adrenaline as a respiration carrier. The adrenaline effect seems to be a 
general property of lactic coenzyme systems. 

It is impossible &om experiments in vitro to decide which of the natural 
earners of animal source are involved in the oxidation of lactate within the 
living cell. There is presumably sufficient of flavin, adrenaline and yellow pigment 
in most cells to account for the observed rate of oxidation of lactat^<» But in the 
absence of experiments carried out on intact cells, no definite conclusions can be 
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drawn. The cyanide-insensitivity of the isolated lactate system in contrast to 
the cyanide-sensitivity of the lactate oxidation in tissue shoes (Table VIII) may 
indicate that some carrier other than flavin, yellow pigment and adrenaline is 


Table VIII. Cyanide inhibition of lactaie oxidation in tissue slices,* 


Pigeon kidney 

^Og 

Rabbit brain 

«Og 

Control 

- 1()*5 

Control 

- 5-9 

+ i//600 cyanide 

- 2-7 

f JIf /500 cyanide 

- 1-3 

+ Ar/12r) lactate 

■^18-4 

+ A//] 25 lactate 

-10-9 

+ lactate + cyanide 

- 2-9 

-4- lac'tate -h cyanide 
+ lactate +0*5 mg. lactoHavin 
-f lactate + lartofla vin + cyanide 

- 1*7 
- 19 5 

- 1*0 


* These experiments were kindly carried out for us by Dr L. K. I-<eloir. 


involved physiologically. Another possibility remains that it is not the oxidation 
of lactate but that of p>Tuvate which is poisoned by dilute cyanide. The accumu- 
lation of pyruvate in presence of the reagent will thereby prevent the oxidation 
of lactate. 

A comparison of tlie lactic dehydrogenase of animal cells with that of yeast 
n^veals some very instructive differences. The former requires a coenzyme and 
reacts with flavin but not with cytochrome. The latter requires no coenzyme, 
and reacts wdth cytochrome but not with flavin [Ogston & Green, 1935]. It 
may b(' taken as a general rule that cytochrome is inactive in systems requiring 
a coenzymc. 0»n verse ly flavin is inactive in system.s which do not require a 
coenzynus There appears to be a fundamental distinction between the coenzyme- 
flavin systt'ms and the cytochrome systems. Adrenaline shows the same be- 
haviour as tiavui in respect of its activity with the coenzyme and non-coenzyme 
systems. The thr(‘e dehydrogenase systems which are known to react with 
molecular oxygen tna cytochrome (yeast lactate, succinate and a-glyc(TO- 
phosphate of animal source*) do not require a coenzyme. Conversely the de- 
hydrogenase systems that redact with flavin or yellow pigment (hexosemono- 
phosphat(*, lactate, malate, glucose and alcohol) are incapable of reducing 
cytochrome, with any appreciable velocity. The explanation of these curious 
facts will l)e dealt wdth in later sections. 

VIII. Reduced coenzynie and the mechanism of coenzyme action. 

The mechanism of the action of coenzymes in enzymic dehydrogenations— a 
long-standing biochemical puzzle — has become rt*markably clear as the rt^sult of 
the rtjcent brilliant study by Warburg et al. 11935]. Very convincing evidence 
has been adduced to show that the following series of events takes place in the 
reaction Ijetween hexosemonophosphate and oxygen : 

(1) hexosemonophosphate •+- coenaynie phosphohexonate + reduced coenzyme, 

(2) reduced coenzyme -f yellow pigment eoenzyme -f leuco-yellow pigtnent, 

(3) leuco-yellow pigment i Og yellow pigment. 

The coenzyme is therefore to be considered as a highly specific carrier linking 
the dehydrogenase with the yellow pigment. The reversible reduction of the 
coenzyme can be effected not only enzymically but also with hydrosulphite. 
Reduced coenzyme is not autoxidizable. In the reconstructed system, the 
oxidation is brought about by yellow pigment. 

The researches of Warbuig ^ al. were confined to the coenzyme of red blood 
cells which is not identical with the coenzyme of lactic dehydrogenase (cf. 
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section X). It was therefore of interest to inquire how general is the behaviour 
of the Warburg coenzyme and to what extent the above scheme is applicable to 
the lactic enzyme. The results of the inquiry indicate that the mechanism of the 
action of the lactic enzyme closely parallels that of the Warburg coenzyme. 

The lactic coenzyme prepared as in section I does not reduce methylene blue 
or flavin. However, by adding hydrosulphite to a neutral buffered solution of the 
coenzyme and by then oxidizing excess hydrosulphite in a stream of air, a solu- 
tion of coenzyme is obtained which reduces methylene blue and flavin ; e.g. 1 ml. 
reduced coenzyme reduced 0-2 ml. 0*02% methylene blue in 10 min. and 0*1 ml. 
0*05% lactoflavin in 80 min. A trace of yellow pigment decreased the times of 
reduction of methylene blue and flavin to 1-5 and 10 min. respectively. Con- 
trols of buffer and of alkali-inactivated coenzyme treated in exactly the same way 
failed to show this reducing power. The presumption is therefore reasonable that 
hydrosulphite reduces the coenzyme and that reduced coenzyme is the agent 
responsible for the reduction of methylene blue. The catalytic effect of yellow 
pigment offers additional confirmation of this view. 

The lactic eoenz 3 me can also be reduced by the complete dehj^drogenase 
system. If the coenzyme is incubated with a mixture of enzyme, lactate and 
cyanide for several minutes, and the mixture is then boiled and filtered through 
kieselguhr, a solution of rtHlu<^d enenzyme is obtained which shows the* same 
properties as that of reduced coenzyme prepared the hydrosnlphite mc'thod. 

Assuming that Warburg’s theory applies to the lactic coonzjme, it follows 
that any carrier which is active with the* whole deh^^drogenase system should 
be reduced by reduced coenzyme and conversely carriers which have no activity" 
should not be reduced with any appreciable velocity. This prediction is in fact 
fulfilled. Reduced coenzyme can reduce methylene blye, pj^ocyanine, flavin, 
the red oxidation product of adrenaline and j^ellow pigment but has no action 
on cytochrome c. The evidence is therefore suggestive that in the reaction between 
lactate and oxygen, the coenzyme is reduced, and in turn reduces the carrier 
which finally reacts with molecular oxygen. The problem — ^which carriers of 
animal tissues are active with coenzyme dehydrogenase systems — simplifies to 
the problem — ^which carriers are reduced bj’^ the reduced coenzyme. It is pre- 
dicable that all systems which require the lactic coenzyme will react with 
flavin, yellow pigment or adrenaline but not with cjrtochrome. The j>ossibility 
of interaction is determined not by the enzyme but by the coenzyme which is 
the factor in common. 

The suggestion has been made that the lactic dehydrogenase of yeast although 
independent of a soluble coenzyme is rigidly bound to its coenzyme and hence 
cannot be resolved into the two components by the ordinary methods. The 
suggestion is not tenable in view of the fact that the reduced coenzyme does not 
reduce cytochrome whereas the yeast enzyme reacts vigorously with molecular 
oxygen in presence of cytochrome. Similarly the reduced lactic coenz 3 nno reduces 
flavin and yellow pigment whereas these two substances have no catalytic 
action on the yeast lactic system. 

Several properties of reduced coenzyme are worth mentioning. Acid solutions 
rapidly destroy reduced coenzyme, although strong alkali at 100® has no effect. 
The reverse is true for the oxidized coenzyme. The reduced coenzyme shows a 
broad adsorption band at 330-340 m/x in the ultraviolet whereas the oxidized 
coenzyme shows only small absorption in this region. Dr E, van Heyningen 
kindly earned out the ultraviolet measurements. Lastly, reduced coenzyme is as 
active as oxidized coenzyme with the dehydrogenase system. This fact is con- 
sistent with the theory of the mechanism of coenzyme action. 
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Given an excess of enzyme, the limiting factor in the oxidation of lactate 
should be the rate of reaction between reduced coenzyme and the carrier. Since 
the enzyme is not involved in this process, it follows that reduced coenzjnne should 
react with flavin or methylene blue at the same speed as in presence of the 
enzyme. Actually such is not the case. The rate of reduction of methylene blue 
by reduced coenzyme is much slower in absence than in presence of the enzyme. 
The ratio of activities is 1 : 10 in presence of yellow pigment and 1 : IK) in absence 
of yellow pigment. Furthermore, yellow pigment enormously accelerates the 
rate of rtiaction between roduc?ed coenzyme and methylene blue or flavin but not 
so in the presence of the enzyme. These two discrepancies may mean that the 
carrier theory of coenzyme action requires modification in part. 

IX . Reversibility. 

The enzymic oxidation of hypoxanthine to uric acid, of hydrogen gas to 
hydrogen ion or of succinate to fumarate is reversible under suitable conditions 
[Green, 1934: Green & Stickland, 1934: Filitti, 1934: Quastel & Whetham, 1924; 
Borsook & Schott, 1931]. The (H|uilihrium potential of the system hypoxanthine- 
xanthine oxidase-uric acid (to take one example) can be measured by deter- 
mining to what extent this system reacts with benz^'lviologen. The degree of 
reduction of the indicator is a direct measure of the potential corresponding to 
the equilibrium point. 

The question of the n*Yersibility of a dt‘hydrogena8e system involving a 
coenzyme raises ci'rtain th(K>retical considerations. In the case of the xantliine 
oxidase, there is a direct interaction lietween hy])oxanthine and benz 3 "lviologen, 
and between reduced l)enzylviologeii and uric atrid. This simple condition does 
not apply t/O th(» lactic dehydrogenase system of animal tissues. The reaction 
between lactate and the indicator is not direct but proceeds through the inter- 
mediation of the coenzyme. For a reversible state to be established, the following 
steps must Ijc revcTsible: 

( J ) laotaU*^ 4* rwnzynio pyruvate + reduced coenzyrae, 

(2) reduced coenzynic -r irwiicator coenzyme + reduced indicator. 

Clearly the reversibility of the oxidation of lactate to pyruvate will depend on 
whether the eoenzyme system can come into equilibrium (a) with the enzyme 
system and (5) with the indicator system. 

The potential of a mixture of lactate, pyruvate, eoenzyme and indicator will 
be determined by the systesm in highest concentration. In practice the con- 
centrations of lactate and pynivate are arranged to be in great excess over those 
of coenzyrae or indicator. Hence if an equilibrium potential can be measured, it 
will refer to the potential of the system lactate-pyruvate and will not be 
governed by either the coenzyme or indicator system. 

Banga ei al. [1933] claimed to have demonstrated the thermodynamic 
reversibility of the lactate system of pig’s heart muscle. Using Janus green as 
the indicator of the equilibriiim, they found Eq' at to be —0*181 v. 

We have attempted to reoxidize leuco- Janus green with pyruvat-e in presence of 
the enzyme system but the results thus far have been negative. Janus green is 
reduced with extreme slowness, and is therefore of questionable value for 
demonstrating reversibility. Lactoflavin however is reduced quite rapidly and 
appears to form an equilibrium with the lactate system. In presence of excess 
lactate, lactoflavin is reduced practically to completion whilst the leuco-form 
can be reoxidized by excess pyruvate. 
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Table IX. Reduction of oxidation-reduction indicators by lactic system 
and reduced coensyme at \>H 7’0. 

ExperimentH were carried out anaerobically in Thunberg tubea. 


Methylene blue 

Ethyl capri blue 

Nile blue 

Lactohavin 

Yellow pigment 

Janus green (red to colourless) 

Benzylviologen 


Eq* at 
pH 7*0 in V. 

+ 0011 
-0*060 
-^0142 
- 0*210 

-0*258 

-0*359 


Lactic system 
Reduced completely 


No reduction 


Reduced coenzyrae 
Ketluced completely 


No reduction 


Table IX compares the indicators reduced by the enzyme system plus co- 
enzyme and by the reduced coenzyme alone. The parallelism is very striking. 
The possibility presents itself that the equilibrium observed between the enzyme 
system and lactoflavin may concern the coenzyme system primarily and may 
not be a measure of the potential of the lactate-pyruvate system. 

The usual method of fixing the ratio of lactate to pyruvate and then deter- 
mining the potential either colorimetrically or electrometrieally is not applicable 
to the lactate system of heart. Since traces of pyruvate inhibit almost completely 
oxidation of lactate, the measurements with mixtures are concerned with 
kinetics and not with thermodynamic equilibria, llie question of the rever- 
sibility of the lactate system of heart must be reconsidered in this new light. 
The testing of the reversibility of the lactic systems of bacteria api)arently does 
not involve these difficulties [cf. Barron & Hastings, 1934; Wurmser & Mayer- 
Reich, 1933]. 

Reduced coenzyrae can reduce flavin to completion. The addition of oxidized 
coenzyme does not result in reoxidation of leuco-flavin. If the lactate-pyruvate 
system were reversible, we should expect that the ratio of reduced coenzyme to 
oxidized coenzyme would determine the ratio of reduced to oxidized flavin. 


X. Specificity of coenzyme. 

Identity of heart and yeast lactic coenzymes, A lactic coenzyrae can be prepared 
from heart muscle by the method of Banga et al, (1933]. The fact that the 
coenzymes from heart and yeast can replace one another in the lactic system of 
animal tissues constitutes little or no proof of their possible identity. The sole 
alternative to isolating the respective coenzymes and establishing their identity 
by direct chemical means is an extensive comparison of the chemica.1 and 
physical properties of the two coenzymes. 

Given the respective coenzyme solutions in known catalytic strengths, the 
original ratio of activities should persist through a variety of parallel treatments 
if the coenzymes are identical. The constancy of the ratio is the measure of 
identity. Table X contains a summary of the comparison. The times in minutes 
refer to the reduction of methylene blue unless otherwise stated. The original 
ratio of 0*8 varies between the limits of 0*5 and l-O. Bearing in mind that the 
impurities in the two preparations are different and that they may influence to 
some extent the behaviour of the coenzyme, the small variations in the ratio 
cannot be considered significant. There is little doubt that the chemical and 
physical properties of the two coenzymes are very similar, and we may r^^nably 
assume that they are identical. 
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Table X. Comparison of heart and yeast lactic coenzyme. 

The quantity of 0-02% methylene blue uaed with the enzyme eyHtem was 1 ml. and with the 


mlijced coenzyme 0*2 ml. 


(1) With enzyme system. 

Original coenzyme solutions 
Treated in cold with alkali 
Treated with boiling alkali 

(2) Without enzyme system. 

Original reduced coenzyme 

-t yellow pigment 

Treated witn acid in cold (tested with yeUow 
pigment) 

IMiiction of pyocyanine by original reducerl 
coenzyme 


Heart 

min. 

Yeast 

min. 

Amount of 
coenzyme 
in ml. 

Ratio 

4 

5 

0*2 

0*8 

5*5 

5*5 

0*5 

1*0 

35 

60 

0*5 

0*6 

18 

37 

0*8 

0*5 

2 

4*5 

0*8 

0*6 

50 

nx) 

2*0 

0*5 

6 

10 

0*8 

0*6 


Identity with the hexoserrumojfhosphate coenzyme. Through the courte.sy of 
Prof. Ktulin and Prof. Warburg we were able to test the activity of a highly 
purified preparation of the hexosemonophosphate coenzyme in the lactic de- 
hydmgenaae system, cf. Table XI. The result was completely negative. It is 


Table XI. The effect of Warburg coenzyme, 

(’ontrol lactic 8vstt‘m: 1*5 ml. enzyme, 0*2 ml. 0*5 lucthylene blue, 0*4 ml. 3/ NaCN and 
0*2 ml. 2J/ lactate, (’ontrol hexoseinonopho.sphate system; 1ml. dialysed yeast juice, 0*2 ml. 
0*5 methylene blue, 0*2 ml. 0*333/ hexosemonophosphate. 

/til. Og/SO min. 


('ontrol lactic system without coenzyme 10 

-1 0-5 ml. lactic coenzyme 220 

+ 0*rj ml. Warburg coenzyme 10 

Control hexoscmonophu.sphate system without coenzyme 0 

-r 0*5 ml. lactic coenzyme 0 

0*5 ml. Warburg coenzyme 171 


inttiresting that the malate and j3-hydroxybutyrat.e systems are also not activated 
by the hexosemonophosphatt^ coenzyme (Cable XII). Considering the similarity 
in the chemical constitution and in the mode of action of the lactic and hexose- 
monophosphatt^ coenzymes, the observed specificity is most extraordinary. 

Table XII. EffecI of Warburg coenzyme on oxidation of malate and 

fi-hydroxyb utyraie . 

1 ml. 0*02% methylene blue, 0*2 ml. iM substrate, 1 ml. lactic enz 3 'me preparation. 

Reduction time of 
methylene blue • 
min. 


Enzyme + malate w 

Enzyme + malate + 0*5 ml. lactic coenzyme 2*5 

Enzyme + malate + 0*5 ml. Warburg coenzyme oo 

Enzyme + malate + /3-hydroxybutyrate " oo 

Enzyme + malate 4 0*5 'ml. lactic coenzyme 2*7 

Enzyme + malate 40*5 ml. Warburg coenzyme oo 


IdentUy with cozyfnase, Needham & Green (unpublished experiments) have 
made a systematic comparison of the activities of various coenzyme preparations 
from yeast smd heart with regard to (1) alcoholic fermentation and (2) the 
oxidation of lactate by the animal dehydrogenase system. In general the ratio 
of the activities in the two processes was constant for preparations derived from 
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various sources and subjected to various chemical and physical treatments. There 
was however one notable exception, viz. a coenzyme solution which was very 
active in catalysing fermentation but which apparently had little effect on the 
oxidation of lactate. 

Both cozymase and the coenzyme of lactic oxidation are rapidly destroyed 
by alkali. On reduction with hydrosulphite, the lactic coenzyme becomes in- 
sensitive to alkaline treatment. Needham & Green tested reduced coenzyme 
boiled with alkali as the coenzyme of fermentation and found the activity un- 
impaired. This striking similarity in the chemical properties of lactic coenzyihe 
and cozymase suggests the identity of the two coenzymes. 

Nee^am & Green considered the relative magnitudes of the cozymase and 
lactic coenzjnne catalyses. They found that with excess of enzyme in each case 
(and with the same amount of coenzyme) about 20 mols. of COg are liberated 
in fermentation for 1 mol. of oxygen absorbed in lactate oxidation during the 
same period. This disparity in rates contrasts with the similarity in rates 
observed when a limited amount of coenz 3 rme is used with cixcess of the various 
dehydrogenase systems which require in common the lactic coenzyme^. The 
suggestion is therefore obvious that although the lactic coenzyme and co/ymase 
are almost invariably concomitant and may be associated in the same molecule, 
yet the mechanisms of their respective actions are different. Possibly the one 
case where the activity of cozymase was not associated with significant lactic 
coenzyme activity may be explained on the basis that the original coenzyme 
molecule underwent some change whereby one function was impaired and not 
the otlier. 

For the present in view of these results of Needham & Green, it is jireferable 
not to designate the lactic coenzyme as cozymase. The final decision of nomen- 
clature must be deferred until the question of identity is settled conclusively. 

SyfUhetic coenzymes, Warburg ei al. [1935] demonstrated that the hexose- 
monophosphate coenzyme contains 2 mols. of ribose, 3 of phosphoric acid and 1 
of adenine and nicotinamide. In the reversible oxidation and reduction of the 
coenzyme, it is the nicotmamide moiety which is directly involved. Warburg 
et al, showed that trigonelline (methylbetaine of nicotinic acid) behaves like the 
coenzyme in many respects, e.g. it can l)e reversibly reduced with hydrosulphite 
and in the reduced form is not autoxidizable. Furthermore, yellow pigment can 
oxidize the reduccid form. More recently, Karrer & Warburg [1936] have pre- 
pared several nicotinic derivatives and have tested their ability to be reduced by 
hydrosulphite and to be oxidized by yellow pigment. 

The question arose whether any simple nicotinic acid derivative could 
replace the coenzyme in the complete dehydrogenase system. The following 
substances were tested: nicotinic acid, nicotinamide, nicotine, diethyl ester of 
nicotinamide (coramine), trigonelline and the methiodides of the first four 
mentioned. There was no indication of any activity except for a very slight 
acceleration by trigonelline of the reduction of methylene blue by the lactic 
enzyme system. The effect however was far too small to merit serious considera- 
tion. It appears therefore that the lactic coenzyme is extremely specific and is 
not replaceable by substances of similar chemical behaviour and constitution. 

XI. Purification, 

Solutions A and B of lactic enzyme prepared according to section I may be 
extensively purified by the following treatments with either kaolin or kieselguhr. 
20 ml. of enzyme solution are shaken vigorously with 1 g. of the adsQirbent and 
then centrifuged. After two or three such treatments, the enzyme solution 
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Table XITI. Purification of lactic enzyme, 

XcBtH were made with 1 ml. enzyme, 0*5 ml. coenzyme, 0*4 ml. Ai NaCN (neutral), 0*2 ml. 
0*5% methylene blue and 0*2 ml. 2Jlf lactate. 

The preparations of solutions A and B are described in section I. 


Solution A. Solution B. 

Qoi 

Original after (*entrifiiging 167 Original after centrifuging 10 

Treated twice with kieselguhr 457 Treated thrice with kaolin 18 

Treated thrir^c' with kieselgiihr 34 


becomes almost water clear. Table XIII shows the extent of the purification as 
measured by the . The absolute value of the Q^y depcmds upon how fresh are 
the hearts used in the preparation of the enzyme ana how quickly the experiment 
is carried out after the preparation is completed. The greatest fall in activity is in 
the first 24 hours. After that period the loss in activity is much more gradual. 
Often solution A is less active* than B. The ratio of activities is variable and 
depends upon the particular heart. 

The purified (mzyme is no longer precipitated completely b}’ acetic acid and 
furthermore undergoes rapid destruction in presence of acetic acid. No way has 
yet bt'en found of obtaining the [mrified enzyme in the dry form. 

When th(* determinations are made, the use of phosphate buffers must 
be avoided. The j)K*(‘ipitates for solutions A and B respectively are suspended in 
water and the pH adjusted to 7*0 with dilute NaOH. This procedure eliminates 
the use of phosphate whicii introduces a large error in determining the dry weight 
of the enzyme preparation. 

Table Xl\^ InhibUoi S of lactic enzyme. 

All the expt.*rimentH wcit* carried <»ut with cyanide an the fixative except in the case of pyruvate. 

Final concentration 

o 

o 



M 

inhibition 

Octyl al<*ohol 

Saturated aquoouH aolution 

0 

Ethylurethaiic 

0*16 

33 

ryroi)ho.sphate 

008 

0 

C’yaiiide 

0-33 

0 

AraeniouB acid 

033 

0 

lodoacetatc 

002 

<» 

Pyruvate 

0*04 

luo 

Tartronate 

0*03 

60 

d{ - )-ljactate 

003 

0 


XII. Inhibitors, 

None of the usual respiration inhibitors affects the lactic enzyme appreciably 
(Table XIV). Urethane in high concentration produces only 30% inhibition. 
Pyruvate and tartronate inhibit by virtue of their ability to be adsorbed on the 
active enzyme surface, thus preferentially displacing lactate. It is interesting 
that d(--)-lactate does not show this phenomenon of competitive inhibition. 
That rather indicates that even the purely physical process of the adsorption of a 
substrate on the enzyme molecule may involve stereochemical specificity. 

XIII. Distribution of the enzyme. 

The quantitative estimation of the amount of any particular enzyme present 
in a tissue involves difficultieB which at the moment seem insuperable. Using the 
tissue slice technique, the difference between the in presence and in absence 
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of lactate provides the measure of the amount of enzyme present. The results 
however are very unsatisfactory for the following reasons: (1) the tissue may 
be saturated with lactate and hence the addition of more lactate produces no 
increase ; (2) the missing component of the lactic system may not be the enzyme 
but the coenzyme. Hence with slices like those of muscle which allow the 
coenzyme to leak out into the surrounding medium, the fact that addition of 
lactate does not increase the Qq^ has no bearing on the question whether there is 
any lactic enzyme present. 

We have adopted the following method for estimating the amount of lactic 
enzyme present in various tissues. The organs of freshly killed animals only are 
used. After coarse mincing with scissors, the tissue is washed exhaustively with 
tap water to remove soluble components and then thoroughly ground with sand 
and a known volume of AT/ 100 f)hosphate buffer pH 7. The success of the method 
depends entirely on the completeness of the grinding process. The sand and in- 
soluble debris are filterc'd off through muslin; the filtrate is centrifuged and 
tested directly. The entire procedure is a matter of 10-15 min. The filtrate con- 
tains only the enzyme and must be supplemented with cocnzyme, lactate, 
methylene blue and cyanide in order to reconstruct the whole system. A control 
with all the components except lactate must be carried out to correct for the 
blank of the enzyme. 

The refers to the oxygen uptake in /til./hour of 1 mg. dry weight of the 
enzyme preparation. The phosphate of the buffer must be allowed for in deter- 
mining the dry weight. The question arises whether the should be calculated 
on the basis of the original (iry weight of tissue which con‘esponds to 1 mg. dry 
weight of enzyme. The values for tissues calculated on the basis of the original 
tissue dry weight are of (course numerically different from the standard Qq 
values. However, the relative activities of the enzyme in the various tissues are 
approximately the same regardless of the method of calculation, cf. Table XV. 


Table XV. 


O 2 uptake in 
/il. /hour/mg. 
dry wt. of 
tissue 


Muscle M 

Heart 1-3 

Brain 2*0 

Liver 0-2 


O 3 uptake in 
/iU./hour/mg. 
dry wt. of 

extract Ratio 

6- 7 6 

7- 4 6 

12-2 0 

10 6 


Table XVI. The distribution of the lactic enzyme in rat, rabbit and pigeon, 

Q 02 uptake in ^l./hour/mg. dry weight of enzyme extract. 

Enzyme extract tested with 0*5 ml, ooenzyme, 0*3 ml. M NaCN (neutral)^ 0*2 ml. 0*6% 
methylene blue and 0*2 ml. 2M lactate. 

These values of the <^ 0 ^ are the maxima found in repeat experiments. 



Rat 

Babbit 

Pigeon 

Kidney 

79 

9 

3-1 

Heart 

ill 

15 

4-5 

Brain 

73 

32 

0*4 

Muscle 

28 

30 

7-3 

Lung 

— 

3-4 

0-9 

Liver 

— 

1-2 

1*8 


The distribution of the enzyme in various animals is shown in TAJble XVI, 
There can be little doubt that the lactic enzyme is an essential part of the 
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enzymic equipment of all animal ceUs. It is interesting that the highest concen- 
trations of the enzyme were found in the tissues of the rat compared with those of 
rabbit and pigeon. This is to be expected on the basis of the Q^Jhady weight 
relation. 

The tissues of the rabbit fail to yield active extracts of the lactic enzyme when 
ground with sand and distilled water. Activity is only obtained when salts, 
preferably phosphates, are present in the surrounding fluid. This effect of 
phosphate is confined to the tissues of the rabbit. In the absence of phosphate 
no activity can be found either in the residue or in the extract. It apptmrs that 
enzyme destruction occurs under these conditions. 

XIV. The classification of dehydrogenases. 

The experimental investigations of Warburg & Christian [1931: 1933], 
Keilin & Hartree [1936], Euler & Adler [1934: 1935], Wagner- Jauregg et al. 
[1934; 1935], Ogston & Green [1935] and Green [1936] have provided the ground- 
work for a systematic classification of dehydrogenase systt^ms. 

T . A erobic oxidases : 

Characteristics: react directly with molecular oxygen: produce do 

not require coenzyme. 

Examjjles: uricase, amino-acid oxidase, xanthine^ oxidase. 

II. Cytochrome dehydrogenase systems: 

Characteristics: do not react directly with molecular oxygen; can react 
through cytochrome but not flavin or yellow pigment; do not require coenzyme. 

Examples: a-glycerophosphate, succinaU', laciate (yeast). 

II I . Coenzyme dehydrogc'nase systems : 

Characteristics: do not react directly with molecular oxygen; react with 
flavin or yellow pigment but not c\i^chrome: require a eoenzAmie. 

A. Hexosemonophosphate (‘oenzyme systems: 

Examples: glucose (liver) and hexosemonophosphate of yeast or red blood 
cells. 

B. Lactic coenzyme systt^ms; 

Examples: lactate (animal tissues), malate, fumarate, j3-hydroxy butyrate, 
glucose (liver). 

The glucose system of liver is the only one known to work with either of two 
coenzymes [Euler & Adler, 1935]. 

Summary. 

The lactic dehydrogenase system of animal tissues comprises the following 
components: enzyme, coenzyme, lactate and carrier. 

The product of oxidation — ^pjTuvic acid — ^inhibits almost completely the 
oxidation of lactic acid. Ketone-fixing agents, such as cyanide and hydroxylamine, 
combine with pyruvic acid and allow the oxidation of lactic acid to proc*eed 
linearly for a considerable period. 

The effects of pH and of concentration of coenzyme and substrate upon the 
rate of oxidation have been studied. 

The lactic enzyme is found associated with the enzymes for the oxidation of 
malate, fumarate, )3-hydroxypropionate and jS-hydroxy butyrate. Methods of 
separating partially the lactic enzyme from the others are described. 

The lactic enzyme catalyses the oxidation of l[ + )-lactate to pyruvic acid 
which can be iaolateda8the2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazinederivative. d(— )-Lactate, 
laotamide and tsoserine are not^oxidi^. 
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Among the natural carriers, flavin, adrenaline and to a slight extent yellow 
pigment (flavoprotein or yellow enzyme) can function as carriers for the reaction 
with oxygen. Cytochrome, ascorbic acid and glutathione are inactive. 

The lactic coenzyme can be reduced with hydrosulphite or by the enzyme 
system. Reduced coenzyme can reduce flavin, methylene blue, yellow pigment 
and the red substance formed from adrenaline. It does not however reduce 
C 3 rtochrome. Reduced coenzyme is imstable in acid solution but not in alkaline. 

The Warburg scheme of coenzyme action is found to apply to the lactic 
system. The coenzyme functions as a hiighly spt^cific carrier between lactic acid 
and the oxygen transporter. 

The coenzyme of the hexosemonophosphate dehydrogenase cannot replace 
the lactic coenzyme in tlie lactic system. 

The enzyme preparation may be purified extensively by treatment with 
kieselguhr and kaolin. Water-clear solutions can be prepared with Qn values 
from 400 to 500. * 

The lactic enzyme is widely distributed in animal tissues. Its quantitative 
estimation has been carried out in the tissues of pigeon, rabbit and rat. 

A new classification of dehydrogenase systems is presented based on recent 
research. 

It is a pleasure to thank Mr Stanley Williamson for his invaluable assistances^ 
with many of the preparations. We are very grateful to Priv.-Doz. Dr Wagner- 
Jauregg for his gift of pure lactoflavin. 
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CCXI. INVESTIGATIONS ON THE 
AMINO-ACIDS OF PLANTS. 

I. TRYPTOPHAN CONTENT OF LEGUMINOUS PLANTS 
AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF GROWTH. 

By ARTTURI ILMARl VTRTANEN and TAIJNO LAINE. 

From the Laboratory of the Founfidation for Chemical Research^ 

Helsinki^ Finland, 

(Received 11 June 1936.) 

UuRiNiJ recent years we have followed the changes in the content of certain 
ainino-a(‘i(ls in plants at different stages of growth. The objects of this work were 
firstly to obtain some information concerning the mechanism of amino-acid 
synth(‘Kis in plants and secondly to determine the physiological value of the 
nitrogenous constituents of plants. The nature of the work made it necessary to 
determine the entire amount of a given amino-acid present in the plant at any 
one time, whether fr<‘e or as a component of pc^ptidcs or different proteins. 

In this n^sjiect our work differs essentially from the investigations carried 
out by Osborne dttZ. [1920; 1921], and particularly by Chibnall a/. [1923; 1933], 
Miller [1935; 1936], Morris [19JW] and Kiesel et al, [1934] who examined the 
composition of th(‘ protein material which they isolated from the plant by 
various methods, (/hibnall et al, determined the composition of the proteins of 
numerous plant species, employing very mild extraction whereby a maximum 
of 30 % of the plant pmtein could \x) isolated and assumed that the composition 
of the remaining 70% was identical with that of the extracted protein. Morris, 
employing an efficient alkaline extraction, isolated, e.g. from hay and straw, the 
bulk of the protein present, and determined its composition. l^Tiether some of 
the amino-acids are destroyed during the alkaline extraction seems to have 
remained unexamined. Neither Osborne, Chibnall nor Morris considered the 
possibility that the composition of the plant protein might vary during different 
stages of growth. 

Kiesel d a/., working with Chibnairs method of extraction, have determined 
the comj)osition of the protein material extracted from various plants at different 
stages of growth. They found that, for instance, the conttmt of histidine and 
proline in the leaves of Citridlus edulis varied with the stage of growth, whilst 
that of the other amino-acids examined was fairly constant. It is not clear 
whether these variations were due to variations in the composition of a given 
protein, or whether the extracts in the different cases contained varying amounts 
of different proteins. Neither can any estimate of the total amounts of the 
different amino-acids present in the plant be obtained from Kiesers data. The 
only work known to us, in which the total content of an amino-acid in the plant 
has been quantitatively determined at different stages of growth, is that of 
Klein & TaubSck [1932] on arginine. The anal 3 d)ical data presented in their 
paper show that the arginine content increased during the later stages of growth. 
Kretz’s [1922] microscopical observations indicate that the meristem of the 

( 1509 ) 
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growing plant contains much tryptophan, whereas little is found in other 
tissues. 

Our observations so far have thrown some light on the variations of aspartic 
acid and tr3rptophan in plants at different stages of growth [Virtanen & Laine, 
1935]. The present paper is a report of our work on tryptophan and of the 
experimental technique employed. 

Expebimental. 

In determining the tr3rptophan content of green plants the following con- 
siderations should l>e borne in mind: (1) the method of hydrolysis, and (2) the 
clarification of the extract for its colorimetric examination. In regard to tlio 
hydrolysis of the plant material, we found that Deseo’s [1934] method, originally 
employed for pure proteins, was well suited for the estimation of tryptophan. 
In this method the material is hydrolysed in the autoclave with 20% NaOH 
under 2-8 atmospheres’ pressure. According to our experience this proc-edure 
causes no decomposition of tryptophan. 

Before the colorimetric analysis the extract must be freed from colouring 
matter and carbohydrates. This is best done according to Folin & Marenzi f 1929J. 
The last traces of colouring matter were removed by precipitation with lead 
acetate. The tryptophan content of the clear extract was then determined by 
the colorimetric method of Winkler [1934]. 

A weighed amount of the minc^ fresh material, containing 1-10 g. dry 
matter (or a corresponding quantity of dried plant material), is placed in a 
100 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, together with 50 ml. of 20% NaOfl. The neck of the 
flask is wrapped in vegetable parchment, whereupon the flask is heatc^d in the 
autoclave for 2 hours under 5 atmospheres' pressure (157''), Immediately after 
autoclaving, 75 ml. of 7N H.2SO4 and 25 ml. of saturated Ag2S04 solution are 
added to remove Cl", followed by 5 g. of kaolin. The mixture is stirred and 
centrifuged. The residue is washed at the centrifuge with 100 ml. of 5% H2SO4 
and the combined solutions are treated with 25 ml. of 10% HgS04 
H2SO4. Upon standing overnight, tryptophan precipitates as the Hg compound. 
The precipitate is centrifuged and wash^ once at the centrifuge with 1(K) ml. 
of 0*1 JV H2SO4. The washed precipitate is suspended in 50 ml. of 0*1 H2SO4, 
heated gently and decomposed with HjS. The HgS is removed by filtration and 
washed with water, and the filtrate is freed from H2S with a stream of COg. 
The solution is then clarified with 260 mg. of solid lead acetate and the pre- 
cipitate is filtered and washed with water. The filtrate is transferred into a 
100 ml. volumetric flask and made up to mark with distilled water. The trypto- 
phan content of the solution is determined in aliquots of 1 ml. The standard 
tryptophan solution is prepared by treating 1 g. of Hammarsten-caseinogen in 
exactly the same manner. The tryptophan content of caseinogen, obtained by 
this procedure, is 1-20% (against pure tryptophan standard). 

1 ml. of the solution to be examined is measured into a test-tube and 1 ml. 
of the caseinogen standard into another tube ; to both test-tubes are then added 
3 ml. of a solution containing 0*2 ml. of glyoxylic acid , solution (according to 
Benedict), 0*3 ml. of M/100 CaSO^ and 2*5 ml. of distilloid water. The tubes are 
cooled in an acetone-ice mixture, together with the H2SO4 to be employed. 5 ml. 
of cold cone. H2SO4 are then slowly added to the test-tubes, care being taken 
to avoid a rise of the temperature of the mixture. The tubes are next shaken and 
kept at room temperature for 3 hours or preferably overnight, whe^^upon they 
are heated in the water-bath for 5 min. After cooling the solutions are e^^amined 
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colorimetrically and the tryptophan content of the extract is calculated on the 
basis of the easeinogen standard. 

We made several control experiments to check the accuracy of the above 
method. In these exjK^riraents varying amounts of pure tryptophan were added 
to the plant material. The following data will illustrates the range of error 
involved. The plant material employed was dried clover, ground to a fine powder. 


Exp. 

1 

2 

4 


Tryptophan 
found, mg. 


2 g. jiowtlered clover 9-8 

2 g. jwwdered clover 5 mg. tryptophan 14-6 

2 g. powdered clover -r 10 mg. tryptophan 19*7 

2 g. fM)wdered elo\er4-50 mg. eaHeiriogen* 16*2 


* ('ontalncil 6*0 mg. tryptophan. 


Recovery of 
added 
tryptophan, 

90 

99 

107 


The results show that th(» added tryptophan is satisfactorily recovered by 
the above method. 


The tryptophan content of peas at different stages of groivth. 

On 27 March 1935, 12 pea seeds of equal size wore planted in 20 earthen- 
ware jars, filled with quartz sand. The seeds were ino(‘ulat<‘d with the specific 
nodule organism. The /jH of the sand w^as maintained at fi*5. The plants were 
watered with N-free Hiltner'.^ solution. No artificial illumination was employed. 
The plants grew in the gre(*nhous<‘ uniformly and rapidly. P'or each analysis 
20 plants of equal size were taken. The tryptophan determinations were made 
on two lots of 5 plants each. All colorimetric determinations were made in 
duplicat<\ The remaining 10 plants were used in lots of 5 plants each for the 
determination of dry matttT and total X (Kjcldahl). The last plants were 
harvested on 0 June. The results are given in Table I and Fig. 1. 

Table I. 

Time Trypto. 


of 

Dry wt. 

N in 

Tryptophan 

phan N 


growth 

of ,> plants 

.*) plants 

in 5 plants 

% of 


days 

IS- 


rag. 

mg. 

total X 

Remarks 

0 

(tt) 1*9731 
( 6 ) l*975f 

1*074 

(fl) 42*8 1 , 3 .., 

( 6 ) 43*5 f 

(ci) 3*36 1 
( 6 ) 3*29 [ ** 

1*06 

Seeds 

12 

{a) 0*9941 
{h) 0*995) 

0*995 


(rr) 3*331 3 .^.^ 

(b) 3*52 f ^ 

1*07 


16 

(а) l-lUOl 

( б ) 1 * 100 )" 

M<M> 


{b) 4*58 f ^ 

1*26 


2^1 

(fl) 1*3981 
(fe) 1*423 f 

1*411 


(а) 9*00 1 0.3 4 

( б ) 9*67 f ^ 

2*13 


28 

(a) 2*3131 
{h) 2*465 f 

2*384 

( 0 ) 7.5-04 1 .g.,, 

( 6 ) 80-«2f 

{a) 6*601 . . 

( 6 ) 6*80 f 

M 8 

Start of 
flowering 

34 

(o) 2*5281 
{b) 2*868 f 

2*698 

(«) 83-161 
< 6 ) 88-08) ® 

(а) 7*IK)1 „ 

( б ) 7*80 f 

M 8 


42 

(а) 3*1621 

( б ) 3*882 f 

3*037 

( 6 ) 114*0 f 

( 6 ) 10*70 f 

1*21 


71 

(а) 9*3651 

( б ) 8*640 f 

9*002 

(а) 399*41 

( б ) 421*8r 

(а) 37*51 . 

( б ) 42*8f 

1*32 

Fully ripe 

71 

J 3*267 


203*3 

17*1 



Pods 

t 5*566 


207*6 

20*3 

— 

Vines 


Bioohem* 1936 xxx 
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0 12 24 36 48 bO 72 days 

Fig. ]. • • Tryptophan -N as % of total N. • • Tryptophan, ing. p(T plant. 

The tryptophan content of red clover at different stages of growth. 

The material was obtained from a clover field in the vicinity of Helsinki. All 
foreign material was carefully rc^moved from the samples, whereu|K)n these were 
thoroughly minced. Part of the minced material was used for the detenriination 
of dry matter and of carotene. The carotent? determinations were made on 
duplicate samples of 40 g. each according to Willstatt(*r. The remaining material 
was dried in va^uo at 100'' for 5 hours, and ground to a fine powder. Tryptophan 
was determined on duplicate samples of 1 g. of the dry powder. The results art* 
shown in Table II. 


Table II. 


Date of 
sampling 

Length 

of 

clover 

cm. 

Dry matter 

O' 

/O 

Total N 
mg. per g. 
dry matter 

Tryptophan 
mg- per g. 
dry matter 

Trypto- 
phan- M 
% of 
total N 

(Jarotene 
rag. per g. 
dry matter 

(^arotc*ne 
% of dry 
matter 

June 6 

20 

(а) 12-30) 

(б) 12-42 [ 

12-30 

(а) 40-88] 

(б) 41-16 1 

[ 41 ■(»2 

(а) 3-81) «7g 

(б) 3-70/ 

1-25 

(а) 0-141) 

(б) 0-137/ 

0-139 

0-0139 

12 

25 

(а) 12-901 

(б) 12-58/ 

12-74 

{a) 37-521 
(5) 37-80 1 

[ 37-60 

(a) 3-97) 

(b) 3-86/ 

1-42 

(а) 0-163) 

(б) 0-130 1 

0-142 

0-0142 

,, 17 

30 

(fl) 11-40) 
(6) 11-48/ 

11-44 

(а) 35*66 

(б) 35-56 i 

} 33-d6 

(«) 4-76) . ^ 
(b) 504 

1-90 

(a) 0-144] 

(b) 0-146) 

• 0-145 

0-0145 

» 21 

35 

(a) 11-0 » 

(b) 10-98/ 

10-99 

(а) 30-801 

(б) 31-081 

[ 30-94 

(6) 5-71 f 

2-50 

(a) 0-182) 
ib) 0-182 1 

0-182 

0-0182 

„ 27 

55 

{a) 11-10} 
(6) 11-30 f 

11-20 

(а) 26-88] 

(б) 27-16] 

[ 27-02 

(а) 3-66) o oQ 

(б) 4-10/ 

1-97 

(a) 0-131 1 
ih) - f 

0-131 

0-0131 

July i* 

75 

(а) 12-89) 

(б) 13*0 / 

12-96 

(а) 23-941 

(б) 24-221 

[ 24-08 

(a) 2-571 

(b) 2-75) 

1-51 

(a) 0-059) 

(b) 0-m 1 

0-068 

0-(X)58 

. 8 

80 

(o) 17-96) 
{h) 17-95/ 

17*95 

(6) ^-26] 

1 22-19 

{«) 2-38) 2... 
(6) 2-42/ 

1-46 

(a) 0-051 ) 
(5) 0-049/ 

0-060 

0-(X>60 

« 20 

80 

(а) 18-24) 

(б) 18*30 / 

18-27 

(a) 22-26] 
(5) 22-40 ] 

[ 22-33 

(a) 2-16) 0.27 

(b) 2-37/*'^^ 

1-40 

(а) 0-057) 

(б) 0*067/ 

0-062 

0-0062 

Aug. 6 

80 

(a) 23-90) 
(5) 24-10/ 

24-00 

(а) 18-34] 

(б) 18-62] 

[ 18-46 

(а) 1*99) 2.05 

(б) 2-11 f 

1-51 

(a) 0-040) 
<&) 0-040/ 

0-040 

0-0040 


* Start of Howering. 
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Conclusions. 

The variations in the tryptophan content are, on the whole, very similar 
both with peas and with clover. It is particularly interesting to note that in 
both experiments the % tryptophan content (total N basis) reaches a maximum 
at an early stage of growth, before blooming. At this stage the % of tryptophan- 
N in both plant species is double that noted in the seeds. The % content of 
tryptophan then falls rapidly so that, at the start of blooming, it is but slightly 
higher than in the seeds. There is very little change during the subsequent 
stages of growth, excepting a slight rise at about the time the seeds begin to 
ripen. 

The experiments with peas, in which the total tryptophan content of 5 
plants was determined at various stages of development, show that the above 
fall of the tryptophan-N : total N ratio was not exclusively due to a rise in the 
total N, but that the absolute content of tryptophan has also fallen (from 9-3 to 
0*7 mg. jKT 5 plants). This is a most interesting result, showing that the lowering 
of the tryptophan content at the later stages of development cannot be explained 
by assuming that amino -acids other than tryptophan are formed in larger 
quantities at about the start of blooming, but that part of the tryptophan 
actually disappears from the plant at this stage. It is also interesting to note 
that during the earliest stages of growth about one-half of the rise in the total N 
is ascribable to the increase in tryptophan-N, although the latter constitutes 
only ai>out 1~2 % of the total N. This remarkable rise in the tryptophan content 
during the <‘arly stages suggests that tryptophan plays an important part in the 
metabolism of the immature plant, ix)S8ibly as a source of growth-promoting 
factors (j8-indolylacetic acid). 

It is also seen that the carotene content of clover reaches a maximum 
simultaneously with the tryptophan content. Virtanen et al. [1933] have already 
shown that in the grwn plant the contents of carotene and of vitamin C are 
highest during the ^n^riod of most vigorous growth. 
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(Received SO June 1936.) 

In our previous papers [Korenchevsky, 1935-36 ; Koronchevsky el al. 1934-36] we 
have studied the effects of those sexual hormones which are known to be present 
in the organs or excreted in the urine, namely, androsterone, testosterone and 
oestrone. 

In the present paper the series of male hormones is concluded by giving the 
results of our experiments with <ra?i5dehydroandro8terone. It has not yet been 
proved in the case of human urine that the oestrogenic hormone in the urine of 
the male is oestrone nor has it been proved for any species that the male activity 
of female urine is due to androsterone, fmn^dehydroandrosterone or testosterone. 
Haussler [1934] and Girard (personal communication), however, isolated a 
chemically pure preparation of oestrone from the urine of stallions. It is therefore 
almost certain that the oestrogenic activity of human urme and that of other 
mammals is also due to oestrone. In addition to oestrone Girard (jM>rsonal 
communication) isolated from the urine of stallions compounds similar to, but in 
some respects different from, equilenin. We have therefore studied the effect of 
oestrone on males and, since at least some of the male hormones mentioned 
above are suspected of being the cause of the specific sexual activity of the urine 
and blood of females, the effect of these male hormones on females was in- 
vestigated. 

Recently Koch [1936] made a careful quantitative examination of the male 
and female sexual activities in the human urine of both sexes. 

A. Previous experimerUs with tvmsdehydromdrosterom. 

^ran^Dehydroandrosterone (hereinafter referred to as T.D. androsterone) was 
isolated from male urine by Butenandt and his co-workers [1934; 1935]; by 
Schoeller et al. [1936] and by Oppenauer [1935], the quantity of this hormone in 
the urine being about the same as that of androsterone. These workers, as well 
as Ruzicka & Wettstein [1936, 1, 2], Ruzicka el al. [1936] prepared this hormone 
artificially. The biological properties of this hormone have been studied very 
little and some of the results obtained are contradictory. While Butenandt 
found that 1 capon unit was contained in about 600 y, Tschopp [Ruzicka el al. 
1936; Tschopp, 1936] stated that 1 c.u. was contained in about 160-200y, but in 
another paper [Ruzicka & Wettstein, 1935, 1] gave the figure as 600y. Deanesly 
& Parkes [1936, 1] found 1 C.u, in 300y. 

Tschopp [Ruzicka ft Wettstein, 1936, 2] found that up ta 600 y of T.D. 
androsterone injected daily for 10 days had no definite effect on the seminal 
vesicles and prostate of castrated rats. Deanesly ft Parkes [1936| 1], also 
injecting for 10 days, found that doses of 1 and 2 mg. per day had a sl^t effect 
on these organs. 
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Butenandt et al, [1^35] found no oestrogenic effect of 2 mg, of T.D. andro- 
sterone on the vagina of ovariectomized mice, but obtained positive results with 
normal infantile females. Tschopp [1936], working with ovariectomized rats, 
confirmed this statement by Butenandt of the lack of oestrogenic effect of T.D. 
androsterone. Deanesly & Parkes [1936, 2], in 4 of 5 rats, found, however, that 
total doses of 2-3 mg. had oestrogenic activity on the vagina in both normal 
and ovariectomized rats. 


B. PreseM experimerUs. 

The experiments were performed writh T.D. androsterone artificially prepared 
by Ruzicka and his co-workers and kindly supplied by Messrs Ciba Ltd. The 
hormone was dissolved in sesame oil and was investigated by our usual technique 
which is fully described in our pre\dou8 papers. The animals were injected in the 
assay experiments for 7 days and in the prolonged experiments for 21 days, the 
daily dose l)eing injected in half-doses twice a day. The control rats, nonnal and 
gonadectomized, were injected with the sesame oil only. 

I. The. assay of T.D. androsterone. 

Using Korcnchevsky’s method, the assay was performed on 38 rats belonging 
to 8 litters. The ages of the litters at dissection varied from 57 to 65 days. The 
results obtained are given in Table I. Although the effect on the sexual organs 


Table 1. Assay experiment. 

The effect of 7 days’ injection of testosterone on sexual organs, thymus 
and body weight of male castrated rats. 

Hats injecttMl with (mg.) 
Control , ' 


Organ 

Weights 

rats 

0-8 

1 

2 

4 

Seminal vesicles (mg.) 

A. Average weights. 
Actual 9-4 

15. 1 

15-4 

180 

25-7 

Prostate (mg.) 

Actual 

54 

72 

77 

85 

104 

Prostate with seminal 

Actual 

63 

87 

92 

103 

130 

vesicle (mg.) 

Penis (mg.) 

Pnmutial glands (rag.) 

Actual 

72 

94 

92 

104 

120 

Actual 

60 

95 

110 

116 

IIS 

Thymus (mg.) 

Actual 

666 

658 

608 

599 

568 

Pinal body weight (g.) 

Actual 

211 

222 

228 

227 

219 

No. of rats in each group 

— 

7 

“*9 

9 

7 

6 

Seminal vesicles 

B. Percentage changes in weight. 
Actual — +61 

+ 64 

+ 92 

+ 173 

Per unit of body weight 


^53 

+ 52 

+ 79 

+ 164 

Prostate 

Actual 

— 

+ 33 

+ 43 

+ 57 

+ 93 


Per unit of body weight 


+ 27 

+ 33 

+ 47 

+ 86 

Prostate with seminal 

Actual 

— 

+ 38 

+46 

+ 64 

i 106 

vesicles 

Per unit of body weight 

— 

+ 30 

+ 35 

+ 52 

+ 98 

Penis 

Actual 

— 

+ 31 

+ 28 

+ 44 

+ ^ 67 


Per unit of body weight 


+ 25 

+ 19 

+ 35 

+ 62 

Preputial glands 

Actual 

— 

+ 58 

+ 83 

-r93 

+ 97 

Per unit of body weight 


+ 49 

+ 70 

+ 79 

+ 90 


and thjrmuB was dear, it waa small eT«n with such a luge dose as 4 mg. per day. 
One rat unit was found to be oontained in about 940y, as measured by a 40% 
increase in the actual weight of the prostate. 
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II. Prolonged injection of T.D. androsterone, alone or simvManeoiisly 
with oestrone^ into castrated male rats. 

Experiments were performed on 42 rats belonging to 9 litters, half the litters 
being killed at about 68 days old and the rest at about 86 days old. Therefore, 
in Table II, in which all the other details are also summarized, the data for these 
two age groups are given separately. As no normal control rats were available 
for the age group 86 days, the average weights of the organs of 6 normal rats 
(about 96 days old) from another experiment were used for comparison and 
inserted into the corresponding group of col. i, Tabic II. 

Table II. Effect of prolonged injection of sexual hormones on male rats. 

The average actual weights of the organs of castrated rats injected with sexual hormones as 
compared with those of the organs of normal or castrated control rats injected with oil only. 

i ii iii iv v vi vii 

Castrated rats injected with 



Normal 

Castrated 

T.D. 

. andnjsteronc 

( )c8trone 
6y -1 
T.D. 
andro- 

Av. 
ago of 


control 

control 

^ 

\ 

^ 

steronc 

rats 

Organ 

rats 

rats 

1 mg. 

2 mg. 

.•img. 

1 mg. 

days 

Seminal vesicles (mg.) 

677 

11 

18 

.... 

i>» 

23 

68 


999 

14 

18 

31 

-- 

-- 

8r> 

Prostate (mg.) 

799 

57 

81 

— 

1()5 

07 

68 

1250 

(>4 

91 

127 


— 

86 

Seminal vesicles + pro- 

1476 

68 

99 

— 

134 

120 

68 

state (mg.) 

2249 

78 

109 

158 

- 

— 

8r> 

Penis (mg.) 

280 

63 

98 


120 

110 

68 

328 

85 

110 

132 



86 

Preputial glands (mg.) 

137 

49 

101 

— 

160 

124 

68 


144 

57 

117 

109 


-- 

86 

Adrenals (mg.) 

50 

79 

63 

— 

55 

64 

(»8 

60 

85 

71 

66 

— 

— 

86 

Hypophysis (mg.) 

9-2 

13-3 

12-5 

— 

12*7 

14-3 

68 

10-8 

14-5 

14-7 

14-5 


— 

86 

Thymus (mg.) 

462 

579 

584 

— 

549 

504 

68 


315 

615 

543 

579 

— 

— 

86 

Liver (g.) 

13-3 

10*9 

110 



11*7 

94 

68 

13 6 

11-6 

12-6 

134 


— 

86 

Kidney (g.) 

2*06 

1-65 

1*76 

— 

1-72 

1-72 

68 


2-31 

1-91 

1-93 

P96 

— 

— 

86 

Heart (mg.) 

928 

703 

780 



772 

706 

68 


960 

931 

919 

973 

— 

— 

86 

Average final body 

295 

244 

250 



255 

220 

68 

weight (g.) 

367 

314 

319 

327 

— 

— 

86 

No. of rats in group 

2(+5) 

9 

14 

7 

2 

8 



In order to economize space, the weights of the organs per unit of body weight 
are not given, but will be mentioned in the text in those cases where ttie char- 
acter of the dhanges, as judged by these two data, differs. 

Sexual organs and ih^pnus. In spite of the fact that in this prolonged experi- 
ment the period of injection of T.D. androsterone was three rimes longer 
in the assay experiment, the hypertrophy of the sexual organs and the rate of 
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involution of the thymus (Table II, cols, iii, iv, v) were only slightly greater than 
those observed in the assay exijeriments (Table 1), 

The addition of oestrone (Table II, col. vi) caused only a slight increase in 
the effect of the similar dose (cJol. iii) of T.l). androsterone. 

Adrenals and liver. In contrast to the effects described above, the*, injections 
brought al)out a return to th<i normal weight in the case of the hypertrophied 
castration ” adrenals and the decreased “ castration ” liver, the effect increasing 
with the larger doses. Whilst the addition of oestrone did not definitcily influence 
the changes in weight produced in the adrenals, it apjK^arcKl to prevent the 
hypertrophy of the liver, ev^on in some cases causing a decrease in the actual 
weight. The data per unit of body weight however show that this failure of the 
liver to hy^K*rtrophy must be partly explained by the smaller liver observed in 
animals with a smaller body wcught, the smaller body weight in this case being 
caused by the injection of oestrone^ 

Other organs, fat^ dsposiiion and bedy weight. Castration produces hypcTtrophy 
of the hvfKiphvHis (col. ii) and a slight decrease in the weight of the kidneys and 
heart (col. ii). With perhaps the exception of some effect on the heart, the 
injections did not bring alxmt a return to the normal weight in the case of these 
organs. The changes in the weight of the heart however were very small and are 
only mentioned Injcause thf\v are in agreement with the ressults obtained with the 
other male hormones [Korenchevsky et at. 1935: 1936J. 

No changes were observed in tlie thyroids, spleen, fat deposition and body 
weight after the injections; excepting in the rats injected simultaneously with 
o<»stron(^ and T.D. androsterone, in which the body wtught, gain in body 
weight and fat deposition wen* less than in the rats injected with T.l). andro- 
sterone alone. This is a typical effect of oestrone as was shown in our pre\dous 
papers. 

III. Prohtnged injections of T.D. androsterone,, alone or simultaneously with 
oestrone into female spayed rats. 

The cxperira(*nt w^as performed on fll rats belonging to 13 litU^rs, ovariecto- 
mized before sexual maturity and killed at ages varying from 01 to 77 days. The 
injections witc begun from 14 to 34 days after ovariectomy and continued daily 
for 21 days. Tin* data obtained and other details of the exfxjriments are sum- 
marized in Table III. In the normal females the weights of the uteri of only 
those rats which wen* in dicK^strus were used for the average. 

The sexual organs. While not large, the stimulating effect of T.J3. andro- 
sterone on the uterus and vagina was quite definite (cols, iv, v, vi), though less 
than that of oestrone (col. iii). Only in some cases was the addition of oestrone 
(cols, vii-ix) follow^ed by a slight incn*ase in the degree of hypertrophy observed 
with oestrone alone (col. iii). 

In contrast to this small effect of T.D. androsterene on the uterus and vagina 
is the high degree of hypertrophy of the female preputial glands which exce^ed 
even the normal size whilst the addition of oestrone did not have any effect on 
the weight of these glands. 

Thymols. The rate of involution of the thymus was definitely increased by the 
injection of T.D. androsterone but was less than in the rats injected with 
oestrone alone or simultaneously with T.D. androsterone. 

Adrenals and liver. As in castrated males, injections of T.D. androsterone 
(ools. iv-vi) were followed by a decrease in the weight of the adrenals and an 
increase in the weight of the liver. When oestrone was injected simultaneously 
these effects decreased in degree or disappeared entirely. 
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Table III. Effect of prolonged injection of sexual hormones on fenude rats. 

The average actual weights of the organs of spayed rats injected with sexual hormones as 
compared with those of the organs of normal or spayed control rats injected with oil only. 


Normal Spayed 
control control Oestrone 


Organ 

rats 

rats 

fiy 

Uterus (ms.) 

359 

33 

12.‘l 

(dioestrus) 

Cervix of 

103 

13 

50 

uterus (mg.) 

Vagina (mg.) 

241 

130 

186 

female preputial 

116 

76 

78 

glands (mg.) 

Adrenals (mg.) 

62 

80 

79 

Thyroids (mg.) 

16 

19 

18 

Hypophysis (mg.) 

13-3 

12*3 

12*9 

Thymus (mg.) 

413 

687 

499 

Liver (g.) 

8^2 

9-0 

74 

Kidney (g.) 

140 

1-59 

1-53 

Heart (mg.) 

628 

694 

619 

Fat (g.) 

7 

7 

6 

Average final 

181 

218 

189 

body weight (g.) 

Gain in body 

59 

89 

40 

weight (g.) 

No. of rats in group 8 

13 

11 


iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 


Spayed rats injected with 





Oestrone Oostrone Oestrone 




6y + 

fiy + 

fiy-H 




T.D. 

T.D. 

T.D. 

T.D. androsterone 

andro- 

andro- 

andro- 

1 

V 



steronc 

sterone 

steronc 

1 mg. 

2 mg. 

4 mg. 

1 mg. 

2 mg. 

4 mg. 

56 

57 

69 

141 

140 

110 

22 

22 

30 

57 

53 

47 

143 

152 

163 

206 

2(M) 

204 

190 

176 

146 

14) 

158 

216 

74 

02 

55 

71 

73 

70 

21 

22 

22 

20 

18 

18 

12*2 

12-2 

n-8 

13-6 

124 

12- 1 

519 

564 

549 

477 

465 

471 

100 

10*5 

IM 

8-5 

8-6 

9-8 
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7 
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5 

6 
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2m 

85 

71 

82 

51 

33 

56 

4 

6 

4 

5 

6 
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Thyroids. When calculated per unit of body weight, no increase in the weight 
of the thyroids was seen after ovariectomy, whilst after T.D. androsterone 
injections there was a slight increase both in the actual weight and in the weight 
per unit of body weight of these glands. The increase however was small and 
therefore until the histological examination is completed the significance of this 
inoease cannot be ascertained. 

Other organs, fat deposition and body weight. No definite changes in the 
weight of the h3rpophy8i8, kidneys and heart or in the fat deposition and body 
weight were observed after the injection of T.D. androsterone, whilst injections 
of oestrone alone (col. iii) or simultaneously with T.D. androsterone (cols, vii-ix) 
caused a decrease in the final body weight, the gain in body weight and the fat 
deposition as compared with spayed control rats (col. ii). 


Discussion. 

Before the histological investigation is completed, it is not possible to make a 
final evaluation of the results obtained, more espedally as re^urds the question 
whether the return to or towards the normal weight is aeoompMued by the 
restoration of the normal histological picture. 

Several points however are clearly demonstrated in the results obtained. 
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MaU raia. 

The rcU unit. The rat unit (as defined by Korenchevsky) is contained in 8y 
of testosterone, 21 y of androsteronediol, 170y androsterone and 940y of trans- 
dehydroandrosterone. Thus from the point of view of the smallest active dose 
T.l). androsterone is a very weak sexual hormone. 

The qualitative effect on the aexual organa. The prolonged experiments confirm 
the low activity of this hormone on the sexual organs. It was shown in our 
previous paper (see summarizing Table VII, Korenchevsky et al. 1936, p. 572) 
that the ratio ( x 100) of the percentage increase in the weight of the prostate to 
that of the seminal vesicles observed after injections of the hormone indicates 
how nearly the changes approximate to the normal development of the sexual 
organs. To show this, a comparison is made with the ratio obtained during the 
normal growth of the organs in normal rats and after the injection of gonado- 
tropic hormone into normal infantile rats. 

It is seen from Table IV that in the short-period injections (cols, i, ii) this 
ratio for T.D. androsterone was on the average 59 (col. ii), which figure is close 
to thos<‘ obtained with androsteronediol (64) and t^^stosterone (51), but con- 
siderably different from that obtained with androsttTone (106). The normal ratio 

Table I\'. Baiio ( x KJO) of percentage increase in actual weight of prostate to that of 
seminal vesicles after injection of tmuBdehydroandroaterone compared with this 
ratio obtained with other honnoms or observed during natural groivth of the 
organa in normal raU, 

i ii iii iv 

Sbort-jK'riod injections I^ong-period injections 




Ratio 


Ratio 


Daily 

prostate 

Daily 

prostate 


dotte 

to seminal 

dose 

to seminal 


y 

vesicle 

Y 

vesicle 

/ra;t«I>eby<iroandn)- 

800 

M 

1000 

70 

st'cronc 

1000 

67 

200C) 

81 


2000 

62 

3000 

51 


4(HK) 

54 



tra n«Dehy droand n »- 

Average 

59 

l«0(^-2()00 

76 

stcronc 

- 

— 

3000 

51 

Andros 

Average 

106 

450-- 22(H) 

126 


— ^ 

— 

3600 or more 

65 

Androst^^ronediol 

Average 

64 

175- 350 

54 


— - 

— 

700 or more 

24 

TeHtostoronc 

Average 

51 

33- 167 

37 


— 

— 

500-1000 

29 

Gonadotropic hormone 

Average 

54 

— 


Normal development 

— 

— 

■— 

25 


in normal rats 

for comparison in these short-duration experiments is given by the gonadotropic 
hormone which in a few days forces the development of the prostate and seminal 
vesicles of normal infantile animals. This ratio is 54 (col. ii). In short-duration 
experiments therefore T.D. androsterone as well as androsteronediol and testo- 
sterone (but not androsterone) give a ratio approximating to the normal. 

For comparison of the results of the long-period injections (cols, iii, iv) the 
normal ratio should be taken as that which is obtained from the normal develop- 
ment of the prostate and seminal vesicles in normal rats ( — 25, see col. iv). 
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Usually injections of the higher doses of the hormones give a closer approxi- 
mation to this normal standard [Korenchevsky e.t ah 1036]. It can be seen from 
Table IV (cols, iii, iv) that this ratio for the high doses of T.D. androsterone (51) 
and androsterone (55) is very different from the normal ratio (25), whilst for 
androsteronediol (24) and for testosterone (29) it approximates closely to the 
normal ratio. In general, however, taking into consideration both the short and 
long experiments, the development of the prostate and seminal vesicles obtained 
is qualitatively closer to the normal with T.D. androsterone than with andro- 
sterone, though this latter hormone is quantitatively the more potent of the two. 

Although even the largest doses of T.D. androsterone used did not bring 
about any considerable increase in the weights of the seminal vesicles, prostate 
or penis, the weight of the preputial glands became normal or nearly normal. 

The effect on other organs. The weights of the thymus, adrenals, liver, kidneys 
and heart, which change after castration, were restored to or towards the normal 
weight by androsterone, by androsteronediol and by testosterone. The decreased 
gain in body weight of castrated rats was also improved by each of these three 
hormones [Korenchevsky ei ah 1935: 1936]. T.D. androsterone produced a 
similar effect in the case of the adrenals and liver, but the action on the thymus 
and heart was much weaker and in some cases absent altogether. The w(‘ight of 
the kidneys and the gain in body weight also showed no d(»finite change with 
T.D. androsterone. 

Female rats. 

The sexual organs. The effect of T.D. androsk^rone on t he uterus and vagina 
was greater than that of androsterone [Korenchevsky et ah 1935, Tabh' V, 
p. 2543], but less than that of androsteronediol {ibid.) or of testosteront* [Koren- 
chevsky et ah 1936, p. 567]. Each of the four hormones brought about hyper- 
trophy of the female prcj)utial glands to a wcu’ght and size* greater than normal. 
All these four male hormones, therefore, undoubtedly have some of the propc^rties 
typical of the female hormones. 

The possible significance of the preputial glands in a differential assay of the 
male and female hormones. In spite of the sensitivity to male hormones of the 
preputial glands of both sexes, they arc not suitable for the assay of male, hor- 
mones since the variation in the weight of these glands both in uninjected and in 
injected rats is high, and can only he compensated by using a large numlx‘T of 
animals. However, since the weight of these glands in both sexes is unaffected 
by oestrone or oestradiol [Korenchevsky et ah 1936], this difference may lye 
helpful as an extra indication of the degree or absence of contamination of the 
female hormone preparations with male hormones. 

Adrenals. Owing to the greater irregularity in the weights of the adrenals in 
female than in male rats, we are stiU unable to say definitely how frc^quently after 
ovariectomy these glands hypertrophy. While we intend in our next experiments 
to collect more data and to investigate this question histologically, at present 
we can only say that in our experiments ovariectomy was often followed by an 
increase in the weight of the adrenals, as can be seen, for example, in Table III 
(cols, i, ii). The injection of T.D. androsterone (cols. iv~vi) decreased this h 3 rper- 
trophy and with the large dose the normal weight was restored. This decrease in 
the size and weight of the adrenals was also seen after the injection of andro- 
sterone, of androsteronediol and (taking into consideration our hitherto un- 
published results with testosterone) of testosterone. With respect to this effect of 
testosterom, the statement in our previous paper as to the absence of effect of 
this hormone on the weight of the adrenals [Korenchevsky et al. 1836, p. 673] 
made {nrovisionally (as only a few rats were used) must be corrected. Thus, in 
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both gonadectomized males and females, the weight and size of the adrenals are 
decreased by male hormones. 

Liver. In both our published [Korenchevsky et aL 1936] and unpublished 
experiments with testosterone, no effect was seen on the weight of the liver, 
while with androsterone, androsteronediol and with T.D. androsterone (present 
experiments) there was a marked increase in the weight of the liver of ovarieeto- 
mized rats. 

Other organs and gain in weight. Except for a slight increase in the rate of 
involution of the thymus no definite influence of T.D. androsterone was observed 
on the other organs, fat deposition or gain in }x)dy weight. In contradistinction 
to this, androsterone, androsteronediol and testosterone caused a greater increase 
in the rate* of involution of the thymus, slightly decreased the weight of the 
hypopliysis and (androsterone and androsteronediol) increased the weight of 
the kidneys and gain in body weight [Korenchevsky et al. 1935; 1930]. 

The co-operative activity of T.D. androsterone and oeMrone on males and females. 
In the case of mal(*<s this activity was found to be very slight and in the females, 
unless shown on histological investigation, Ls doubtful. With androsterone, 
andro.steronediol or t<*stosterone on the othe*r hand this co-op{*ration with 
oestrone was definite [Korenchevsky et al. 1935: 1936]. 

SCMMABY. 

1 . Experini(‘nt8 w'ere pf‘rform(d on 7 normal and 7S castrated males and 8 
normal and 61 ovariectomized females, in order to investigate the effect on the 
weight of various organs of Ruzieka’s artificial fmw^dehydroandrosterone, when 
injc'ctcd alone or simultaneously with oestrone. 

2. Korenchevsky’s rat unit of T.D. androsterone was found to be contained 
in about 940 y. 

3. The restorative eff(*ct of T.D. androsterone on the atrophied sexual organs 
of male and fiunale gonadectomized rats was definite, but (except in the case of 
the preputial glands) small. The co-operative effect with oestrone was only 
slight (males) or doubtful (females). 

4. Thus T.D. androsterone showed some of the pro}K*rties typical of the 
female hormones, 

5. The response of the preputial glands in both sexes to all the male hormones 
(so far investigated by us) and the lack of such a response to oestrone or oestra- 
diol can be used as an additional check in the differential assay of male and female 
sexual hormone prt>parations. 

6. T.D. androsterone caused a decrease in the weight of the adrenals, slightly 
increased the rate of involution of the thymus and increased the weight of the 
liver in Ix^th male and female gonadectomized rats. 

7. The similarities and differences in the biological properties of T.D. 
androsterone and the other male hormones as investigated by us were discussed. 

8. The ratio of the percentage increase in the weight of the prostate to that 
of the seminal vesicles after the injection of T.D. androsterone was found to be 
similar to that obtained with gonadotropic hormone, but different from that 
observed during the normal development of normal rats. 

Grants from the Medical Research Council and from the Lister Institute have 
enabled us to carry out this work and to them our thanks are due. We wish to 
express our gratitude to Prof. A. Girard for his valuable information and for 
kindly supplying us with oestrone; and to Messrs Ciba Ltd., in particular to 
Dr K. Miescher, for the generous supply of ^ransdehydroandrosterone. 
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TION BY ULTRAFILTRATION BY 
A CENTRIFUGE METHOD. 
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From the Biochemical Laboratory, Groningen, Holland, 

(Rec^Aved 4 June 1936.) 

“ ULTRAFnATRATioN is an (‘xceodingly hIow and UKiious optTation and at present 
restricted to th(* laboratory.” This statement, in a recent text-book of colloid 
chemistry [Thomas, 1934], will be more or less endorscni by most exprimental 
workers, espt'cially by those who only use this method occasionally. Concentration 
by ultrafiltration might se(*m a choice method for colloids which are inactivated 
easily, but so far it has only lieen succt^ssful in fc'w casf's. The ineffectiveness of 
this techni(|ue is principallj" due to clogging of the ultrafilter UK^mbrane by a 
deiK>sii of the dispe?rse phase; this reduces the filtrati(Hi velocity very much or 
stops t/ho process altogether. In many methcKls a scraping device is ineorj)orated, 
but its advantage is doubtful, since a very thin deposit is as effective in retarding 
ultrafiltration ns a thick one, and the scTaper or stirrer r‘annot effectually remove 
it. Hence as a rule a small amount of ultrafiltrate is obtained in the first hours 
and after that not much mon*. Of course, an exfKTieueed worker can make 
membranes, which wmbine im|)ermeability to jirotein with rapid ultrafiltration 
in the first hours, but for clinical application, esjieiially, there is need of a method 
for collecting about 3 ml, of protein-fren* ultrafiltrate from about 10 ml. of serum 
or blood in half an hour's time, without ix^quiring skill in the preparation of 
suitabh' membranes. Such a method is describini in this paper. 

Th<‘ pressure necessary for rapid ultrafiltration is obtained by centrifugal 
force, as in De Waard’s [1918] method. In this latter method however the 
filtering membrane is, a.«i in all other proc»edures, at right angles to the direction 
of the filtc'ring solutions, so that the membrane is clogged by the dcjxisit in about 
1 hour. 

If however one uses a small cylindrical unglazcnl porcelain pot, covered on 
the inside by an ultrafilter membrane, the centrifugal pressure is exert'd on the 
sidewall and bottom, whilst any peripheral part of the liquid which Ixjeomes 
increased in 8j>ecific gravity is centriluged towards the bottom. In this way 
clogging is jirevented, since any part which becomes denser through ultrafiltra- 
tion moves at right angles to the direction of the ultrafiltering stream. 

The velocity of ultrafiltration now only depends on the centrifugal pressure, 
and the dimensions of the column of solution. The following example illustrates 
^ the situation : an ultrafilter tube is filled with 10 ml. of 1 % haemoglobin solution 
and centrifuged for 10 min.; in this time 2*1 ml. of protein-free ultrafiltrate are 
formed; a second rotation for 10 min. jdelds 1*3 ml., a third yields 1*0 ml and a 
fourth 0*8 ml. So in 40 min. 5*2 ml of ultrafiltrate have been obtained from 
10 ml of haemoglobin solution, the concentration of which is now' doubled. 

If the amount of Hb solution in the cylinder is brought up to 10 ml at the 
end of each 10 min. interval, the production of ultrafiltrate proceeds at a constant 
rate of 2 ml. per 10 min. 


( 1523 ) 
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As roganls coating the porcelain cylinder with an ultrafiltration layer, it was 
desirable that (a) the membrane should be impermeable to colloids like serum 
proteins or haemoglobin, without at the same time being too slowly pe^rmeable 
to water and crystalloid solutes, (5) the iiltralilter layer should be easy to make 
and reproducible, and (c) the durability of this layer should be as good as 
possible or that the layer might be quickly regenerated. After many trials we 
found these conditions to a certain extent fulfilled by covering unglazed 
“chamotte’' cylinders (which have fine pores and a smooth inner surface) with 
a layer of sodium water-glass (30%). Potassium watc%r-glass cannot be U8e<i. 
The membrane is made as follows. 

The dry porous cylinders are filk^d with the water-glass and left standing for 
some minutes; the water-glass is then pc^ured out again and the cylinders are 
kept upside down till no more liquid drains off. They are then set aside for 30 min. 
at room temperature. After that, they are rinsed with tap water for 1 to 2 min. 
and tested with haemoglobin solution. 

For a 10 ml. covered cylinder filled with 1 % haemoglobin solution and 
rotating in an ordinary centrifuge at 3(KK) r.p.m. the amount of ultrafiltrate 
in 10 min. should be 1-2 ml. If, at the first trial the amount of })rotein-free 
ultrafiltrate is too small, e.g. 0-5 ml., this is corrected by rinsing with tap water 
for 10-15 min. The silicate covering appears to swell a little under this treat- 
ment and the permeability increases. If the cx>ntact with streaming water is too 
long, the swelling may lead to a permeability for colloids ; the filters have then 
to be dried for a longer time, e.g. overnight, and generally tlu^ impermeability for 
colloids is restored. If this is not so, one has to apply a new coating of water-glass. 

We havc^ found that some porous cylinders are not suited for these water- 
glass membranes. We use a tyjH* having a soft and smooth surface with very 
fine pores ; it is not known by any special name, but may Ik' obtained at low trost 
from Messrs Marius, Utrecht, Holland. The filter tubes will stand a long and 
intensive use ; we have used them for 4-5 hours every day, for 2 weeks at a time, 
without a significant change in jx^rmeability. Sometiines a slight decrease was 
observed, which was overcome b}* a short rinsing with tap water. 

When not in use the filters are kept in moist pajx^r in a cool place. They may 
then dry a little too much and consequently have a lessened penneability ; this is 
treated as described above. It is remarkable that no deposit at all b(‘comes 
observable when the filters are used for concentration by ultrafiltration. The 
concentration of the disperse phase steadily increases, and so it is possible to 
divide 10 ml. of a 1 % haemoglobin solution into 5 ml. of a 2 % solution and 
5 ml. of a protein-free ultrafiltrate in about half an hour. 

If, during this process, the volume of the contents of the tube is kept con- 
stant every 10 min., by replacing the lost water by small rods of a suitable solid, 
inert material, a 10-fold concentration may be reached in 1 hour. We use for this 
purpose an artificial resin, but any other solid with a specific gravity just over 
1 may be used. 

When larger amoimts of colloidal solution are to be concentrated, one can 
use 4 tubes at a time, keeping them filled every 10 min. and finally reducing the 
number of tubes to 3, 2 and 1 when the total volume is reduced to 10 ml. We 
have e.g. concentrated 200 ml. of urine, containing 0*04 % of Bence Jones protein 
to 4 ml. of a 2 % solution in 5 hours' time. It must be mentioned that the porous 
wall of the cylinder we used can take up about 2 ml. of solution, so that, if the 
ultrafiltrate is required for analyses, the first 2 ml. must be discarded. Owing to 
the rapid tdtrafiltration process this takes 10-15 min., so that not Much time is 
lost. 
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SUMMABY. 

By coating porctilain cylinders with water-glass, ultrafilters are obtained 
which are very suitable for ultrafiltration and concentration by ultrafiltration 
by means of the centrifuge. The filters are not clogged by the disperse phase and 
will stand heavy use. 
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The proteins contain, apart from the CONH group, a large number of the most 
varied side-chains derived from amino-acid residues. According to Przyligcki 
[1932] the side-chains form in proteins, together with the binding group CONH, 
fourteen typical groups. Thanks to the presence of these groups, the proteins 
possess afbiities with a large number of the most varied substances, such as 
(1) compounds possessing polar groups (jxily saccharides, fats, lecithins), (2) com- 
pounds possessing non-j)olar groups, such as: light petroleum or other hydro- 
carbons, benzene, toluene, cholesterol, etc. The presence or absence of certain 
groups, as also their heterogeneous mutual position contribute to cause the 
greatly differing behaviour of the various proteins. The investigations of Hardy 
[1905] and Pauli & Valk6 [1933] furnish classical examples of the functional 
relation between the structure and the properties of proteins. Przylifcki and his 
co-workers in a long series of papers [1931-*34] have examincHi the relation 
between the composition of proteins and their ability to form compounds with 
lipoids, fats, nucleic acids and polysaccharides; special regard was paid to the 
dependence of binding on the presence and amount of amino-acids, and their 
distribution in the protein molecule. According to Przytfcki [1932] it is necessary 
to distinguish two types of binding between proteins and other 8ubstanc<>s, viz. : 

A. Complex compounds formed by the binding of polar groups of proteins 
with the polar groups of other substances free of ionized groups (Willstatter’s 
symplexes). 

B. Compounds of the multi-polar type, formed by the binding of ionized 
groups (e.g. HgP 04 , amylopectin etc.) with the ionized groups contained in the 
protein similar to the salts. 

In order to solve the problem of binding between proteins and various non- 
ionized groups, Przyl^cki et al, [1936; 1936] conducted two types of experiments. 

I. Polysaccharides (phosphoric acid-free) were bound with pure amino-acids 
and with synthetic polypeptides. The formation of compounds between amylose 
and various amino-acids was examined by means of polarirnetric, refracto- 
metric, cataphoretic, cryoscopic and ultrafiltration methods. The results attained 
indicated that the following amino-acids do not combine with amylose : 

(а) glycine, alanine, valine, leucine; 

(б) aspartic acid, glutamic acid, asparagine; 

(c) cystine, phenylalanine, tryptophan, hydroxyproline, lysine and 
histidine ; 

(d) the CONH group (pentaglycylglycine, leucylglycylglyoine, glycyl- 
glycine, glycylanhydride). 

Amongst the amino-acids, the following are exceptions : tyrosine and arginine 
{with its guanidine group). Tyrosine, for instance, could hind as much as 
20-40% of the polysaccharide. 
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On the basis of these experiments, it was shown that of the large number of 
side-chains and the binding group (CONH) entering into the composition of the 
protein molecule, only arginine and tyrosine combine with polysaccharides. 
Experiments on free amino-acids cannot of course yield proof that only the above 
amino-acids can be taken into account in the binding of polysaccharides with 
proteins, since: 

(1) Free amino-acids do not necessarily react in the same way as when 
forming part of a protein molecule. 

(2) Not all the amino-acids entering into the composition of the protein 
molecule have been identified. 

(3) Many proteins contain various prosthetic groups or contaminants. 

For these reasons a second series of experiments was undertaken, a part of 
which is described herein, the rest having been given by Przyl^cki et al, [1936], 

II. In most of the experiments the results with free amino-acids or with 
polypeptides were in agreement with those for the corresponding proteins. 
These experiments indicate that some protcuns bind much amylose, whilst 
others bind or adsorb only insignificant amounts. The positive role of arginine 
and t;j^Tosine was also proved, as only those t 3 'pes of protein bound amylose 
which contained large quantities of tyrosine (caseinogen 5-4%, serum globulin 
6*7 %, silk: fibroin 11-0%), or of arginine (clupein with 87 % arginine yielded as 
much as 70-90% of amylose in the precipitate). 

Of the serum proteins examined by Prz^d^cki et al. [1931-36] globulin 
bound amylose most strongly, while albumins bound it only under certain given 
conditions. As the experiments on the combination of serum protein with 
amylose were conducted under various conditions and with various methods, 
using substances containing lipoids, it was sought to elucidate the foUoMung 
points : 

( 1 ) ho w far the various kinds of experimental methods used affect the binding ; 

(2) which of the globulins, whether eu- or pseudo-, has the greatest binding 
capacity ; 

(3) whether phosphorus-free amylose is also bound by serum proteins; 

(4) whether the fat content of the serum proteins affects their ability to bind 
amylose. 

Experimental. 

Horae and ox serum proteins. 

Separation was effected by fractional precipitation with (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , and 
purification by thrice-repeated solution and re-precipitation. The protein was 
then dialysed for 3 days against ordinary water and for 2 days against distilled 
water and then dried in vacm over sulphuric acid at 35®. 

Phosphorus^free amylose was prepared by electrodialysis for 12 hours of 
2*6% solution of rice starch in a Pauli electrodialyser at about 400 v. and 
30-40 milliamps. ; the solution was then evaporated at pH 7, to the desired con- 
centration over an ordinary Bunsen burner. Phosphorus was in aU cases found 
to be absent. 

Fat-free protein was prepared by Young’s method and in addition protein 
was used from which the fat was extracted by means of ether and me^ylene 
chloride. The fat contents of the proteins were determined by the method of 
Kumagayo-Suto. 

Phosphoric acid in the amylose was determined by the help of ammonium 
molybdate after prior evaporation to dryness of the amylose with the addition 
ofHNO,. 

Bioohfim. 1936 xxx 98 
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2 % solutions or suspensions of proteins were used in the experiments, of 
which there were two series. 

In the first series the protein was mixed with a 0*22% solution of amylose, 
and after standing for 15 min. was precipitated by boiling or by changing the 
pH and then filtered out. 

In the second series the protein was coagulated either by heating or by 
changing the pH before adding the amylose; 0*2% (approx.) solution of amylose 
was added to a 2 % suspension of protein, brought to a suitable pH and the 
whole filtered after 15 min. 

The combination between the protein and the amylose was determined by 
changing the concentration of amylose in the filtrate. The amylose in the filtrate 
was determined by the method of Pfliiger. The tables give the percentage 
diminution in amylose concentration and the quantity of amylose bound by the 
protein in percentages of the latter. 

In addition, experiments were conducted in the presence of neutral salts 
(CaCla, Na2S04 and KCl). 

Results. 

Protein coagulation and the binding of amylose by serum albumin. 

In order to ascertain whether protein coagulated by boiling or by change of 
pH possesses the same ability to bind amylose as protein in the form of a 
sol, the following scries of experiments was made : 

(1) 50 ml. 2% suspension of ox albumin +50 ml. of 0*22% solution of 
amylose +0*5 g. of Na2S04 (pH 4‘0), 

(2) 50 ml. 2% suspension of ox albumin + 50 ml. of amylose + 0 5 g. CaCl2 
(pH 7-7). 

(3) Same as No. 2, but pH 8*0. 

(4) 50 ml. of ox albumin solution + 50 ml. amylose+0*5 g. CaClg (pH 7‘7). 
Albumin precipitated by heating, 

(5) Same as No. 4, but pH 8*0, 

(6) 50 ml. of ox albumin solution +50 ml. of amylose + 1 % NagS04 (pH 4-0). 

(7) Same as No. 6, but albumin precipitated by heating, pH 8-0. 

(8) 50 ml. of ox albumin solution +50 ml. amylose (pH 6-17). The albumin 
solution before the addition of amylose was denatured without precipitation 
by heating after adding 5 ml. of N/10 NaOH and then precipitated by change 
of pH. 

(9) Same as No. 8, but with horse albumin, pH 5*52. 

It follows from the data in Table I that once albumin is coagulated it can- 
not bind amylose. If, however, the protein is in the form of a sol, a slight 
combination ensues. The addition of CaCl2 does not specially affect the binding 


Exp. 

no. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 
9 


pH 

4- 0 

7- 7 

8 - 0 
11 

7- 7 
4»0 

8 - 0 
617 

5- 52 


Table I. 


Salt added 

Diminution in 
amylose 
concentration 
% 

Amylose bound 
by protein 
(computed in 
% of protein) 

0-5%Na,S04 
0-5% CaCl, 

0 

0 

6*0 

0 

0-6% CaCl, 

0 

0 

0-6%CaC51, 

21*5 

2*25 

0-5% Cad, 

25*5 

2*2 

0*5%Na,S04 

0 

0 

2 %Na,S 04 

29*2 

3*4 

0 

28*9 

2*6 

0 

35*1 

4*8 
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between the albumin and the amylose as when using Na 2 S 04 we have very 
closely similar results. It is further seen that binding occurs only at moderately 
low pK; thus at 4 there is no binding, whereas at 5-52 binding occurs. 
If we denaturate the protein (without precipitating it by heating at a high pH), 
mix with amylose and then precipitate by change of pH, the figures obtained are 
practically the same as those for albumin solution precipitated by boiling (cf. 
Exp. 8 with Exps. 4 and 5). Horse albumin binds more strongly than ox 
albumin. 


Fdt content and the binding of amylose with psendoglchnlins. 

In former researches, it was only found that globulins (both eu- and pseudo-) 
bind amylose strongly. In the present series of experiments it was sought to 
determine to which of the globulins this property should be ascribed, and 
whether the fat content affects binding. With these objects in view wc took 
ordinary globulin and globulins defatted by the method of Yoimg and by that of 
extraction with ether and methylene chloride. The following experiments were 
then carried out: 

(1) 2% suspensions of pseudoglobulin (horse) prepared by boiling in the 
presence of 2% Na 2 S 04 ; 25 ml. suspension + 25 ml. amylose (pH 4-0). 

(2) Same as No. 1, but pH 7-0. 

(3) 2 % solution of pseudoglobulin (horse) dissolved at pH 8*5, amylose 
addend and globulin precipitated at pH 5*0. 

(4) 2% solution of pseudoglobulin (defatted by extraction with ether and 
methylene chloride), dissolved in 4% KCl, amylose added, and precipitated by 
boiling (pH 4*0). 

(5) Same as No. 4, but pH 8*0. 

(6) Pseudoglobulin (horse), defatted by Young’s method, dissolved at pH 8*5, 
amylose added, globulin precipitated at pH 6*2; after filtering, the extent of 
combination wa.s examined by determining the loss in concentration of amylose. 


Table 11. 


Exp, 

no. 

1?H 

C-onwntration 
of amylose 
o 

.O 

Change in con- 
centration of 
am\*lose 
b 
,o 

Amylose bound 
by 100 g. of 
protein 
g- 

Diminution 
between control 
and experiment 
mg. 

1 

4 

0*11 

7*7 

0*8 

0*5 

2 

7 

Oil 

8*1 

0*9 

0*5 

3 

5 

01 

1.3*1 

1-2 

2*4 

4 

4 

0*11 

3*7 

0-45 

0*9 

5 

8 

0^1 

3-1 

0-4 

0*8 

6 

0*2 

0*15 

0 

0 

0 


It can be seen from this table, excluding Exp. 3, that pseudoglobulin and 
phosphoric acid-free amylose do not combine with each other. The values ob- 
tained are so small that they must be regarded as lying within the limits of 
experimental error. On the basis of these figures we can also conclude that the 
lipoid content of pseudoglobulin has only a small influence on the binding of 
amylose. 

Binding of etiglobulin with amylose. 

The following experiments were made with euglobulin (ox) : 

(1) A suspension of undefatted euglobulin was prepared by dissolving at a 
high pH, then precipitated by the addition of HCl, and an amylose solution was 
added to the suspension. 25 ml. of 2 % suspension of euglobulin -f 25 ml. amylose 
solution (pH 6*2) 
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(2) A solution of ox euglobulin, prepared as above, was taken; amylose was 
added and the protein then precipitated by the addition of HCl; 26 ml. of 2% 
solution of euglobulin +26 ml. amylose solution (pH 6*2). 

(3) An undefatted euglobulin solution was prepared as above; N/S KCl was 
added and then amylose solution, after which the protein was precipitated by 
change of pH (pH 3*6). 

(4) A solution of euglobulin, defatted by extraction with ether and methylene 
chloride and otherwise prepared as above, was taken, amylose was added and 
precipitation was effected at pH 6*0. 

(6) A solution of ox euglobulin (defatted by Young’s method) and prepared as 
above was taken; amylose was added and precipitation effected by change of 
pH (pH 6*2). 

(6) Same as No. 6, but horse euglobulin used and pH 4*0. 

It can be seen from Table III that it is the euglobulin constituent of globulin 
that causes strong binding with amylose, noticed in previous researches. Here, as 

Table III. 


Exp. 

no. 

pH 

Initial 

concentration of 
amylose 

Diminution 
in final 

concentration of 
amylose 

Amylose bound 
with protein 

O' 

/o 

1 

6‘2 

0*16 

9*5 

1*5 

2 

6-2 

015 

48*2 

7*7 

3 

3*6 

0*13 

68*8 

8*95 

4 

6-0 

0*13 

0 

0 

5 

6-2 

0*17 

42*1 

7*65 

6 

4-0 

0*1 

68*6 

7*35 


with albumins, it is necessary to state that once the globulins are coagulated, they 
bind with amylose more weakly. It is also shown that fat has no significance in 
binding amylose. The fact that euglobulins extracted with ether and methylene 
chloride fail to bind with amylose requires further investigation. 


Discussion. 

Earlier research on the binding of proteins with polysaccharides showed 
that not all of the former bind the latter. The present research has made it 
possible to extend this observation, viz. it has been shown that under indentical 
conditions of binding the serum albiunins bind amylose deprived of H3PO4 only 
in a very small degree, whilst of the globulins, only euglobulin binds, pseudo- 
globulin not doing so to any appreciable extent. 

It can therefore be stated that the chemical composition of these two 
globulins is fundamentally different as the binding between polysaccharides does 
not depend (as was previously shown) on the colloidal properties of proteins 
(size and shape of molecules), but on their composition, i.e. on the composition 
of amino-acids, their distribution in the molecule and their ability to enter into 
the reaction. 

It can also be confirmed that the bindings between proteins and amylose 
are not always of a heteropolar nature. De-Upoided proteins bind just as do 
those containing fat (cholesterol, lecithin, aliphatic acids). It hence follows that 
amylose is not bound by the lipoid groups attached to the protein. 

It is of interest that coagulation of serum protein before the addition of 
^ylose, even in the case of euglobulin with its strongly binding action, results 
in the binding being so weak that no certain conclusion as to its existence can be 
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drawn. This is perhaps due to a mutual interaction of those groups which are 
responsible for combination with the amylose, or possibly also to their molecular 
grouping being re-arranged in such fashion that combination becomes impossible. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. Phosphoric acid-free am}dose is able to bind with proteins. 

2. Euglobulin is the only serum globulin which binds with polysaccharides 
free of ionized groups; pseudoglobulin practically does not bind, whilst the 
albumins combine only in a very small degree. 

3. Albumin coagulated by l)oiling or by change of pH does not bind amylose. 

4. Fats do not affect combination between serum euglobulins and amylose, as 
those containing fat bind just as well as those deprived of it by Young’s method. 

The authors have great pleasure in expressing their gratitude to Prof. St J. 
Przyf(^cki for his advice and assistance in carT3dng out this research. 
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CCXV. A NOTE ON THE PRESENCE IN HUMAN 
PREGNANCY URINE OF AN ACID-HYDRO- 
LYSABLE COMBINED FORM 
OF PREGNANDIOL. 

By ARTHUR DUSTON ODELL and G[JY FREDERIC M ARRIAN. 

From the Dejmrtmeni of Biochemistry, University of Toronto, 

(Received 13 June 1936.) 

PKE(iNANi)iOL wan isolated from human pregnane}^ urine by Marrian [1929] and 
sliortly afterwards iridefX'iideutly by Dingemanse et al. [1930] and by Butenandt 
[1930|. Its structure was determined by Butenandt et al, [1931]. Recently a 
revived iiitcTest has Ijeen shown in this compound as a result of the work by 
Butenandt & Schmidt 1 1934] who showed that by a simple series of procedures it 
can be converttKi into progesttTone. In view of the obvious value of pregnandiol 
as a source of progesterone, it appeared to the authors to be advisable to make a 
study of the conditions n(‘e(\ssary for its complete extraction from urine. 

In previous work from this laboratory it has been showTi [Cohen et ah 193^5] 
that over 99*’^ oestriii in human pregnancy urine is in an aeid-hydroly- 

sable eombint^d form. More recently it has been showui that the ' combined” 
oestriol may be quantitatively extracted from the urine with butyl alcohol and 
that part, at least, of this is an oestriol monoglucuronide [Cohen & Marrian, 
1931)]. It has furthermore In^en showm jSchachU'r & Marrian, unpublished] that 
butyl alcohol wtII extract most of th(» “combineKl" oestrogens present in the 
urine of })r<*gnant mart's. It would also ajq^t'ar probable from the work of 
Adler [ 1934] that some of tht' androgenic material in human male urine is likewise 
present in a butyl alcohol-soluble, acid-hydrolysable "combined form”. In 
view’ of these facts it seemed j:) 08 sible that pregnandiol might similarly be excreted 
in a butyl alcohol-soluble combined form. 

Experimental. 

The starting material in all these experiments w’as tht' butyl alcoholic extract 
of pregnancy urine w’^hich had l)een washed repeatedly \vith aV 3 NaOH to remove 
the combined oestriol, washed with water and evaporated to dr;\mess. Such a 
fraction would necessarily contain all the free pregnandiol originally present in 
the urine and probably any "combined” pregnandiol, providt'd that the latter 
was not suflSiciently strongly acidic to be removed by the alkali w^ashing. 

The general procedure adopted was as follows. 

The dry residue from the evaporation of the alkali-w’ashed butyl alcohol 
was dissolved and susi)ended in a suitable volume of N NaOH. The ether-soluble 
neutral substances (including the free pregnandiol) were removed from this 
mixture by repeated ether extraction. The combined ethereal extracts, after 
washing with water, were evaporated to dryness and the residue dissolved in the 
smallest possible volume of hot acetone. The solution after 2-3 days at 0°, 
deposited crystals of crude pregnandiol. These were filtered off, washed with cold 
acetone and decolorized by boiling with charcoal in ethyl alcoholic solution. The 
material obtained by evaporation of the alcoholic filtrate was finally treated with 
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warm light petrt)leum in which pregnandiol is nearly insoluble, in order to remove 
soluble impurities, and weighed. For final identification of this material by its 
melting point, it was recrystallized from the smallest possible volume of ethyl 
alcohol. 

The original aqueous alkaline phase was then heated on a water-bath to 
remove all the dissolved ether, adjusted to the desired pH and hydrolysed by 
heating at 100° in a boiling water-bath or at 120° in an autoclave. The hydrolysis 
mixture was next made alkaline (where necessary) by the addition of NaOH, 
and repeatedly extracted with ether. Any pregnandiol set free by the hydrolytic 
treatment was isolated from this ethert'al extract by the same procedure as 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

lat experiment. Prom the butyl alcoholic extract of 100 litres of urine were 
obtained 46-7 mg. of crude free pregnandiol which after one crystallization from 
ethyl alcohol melted at 233-234°. After heating the aqueous alkaline phase at 
100° for 4 hours only 1*2 mg. more of crude pregnandiol were obtained. The 
aqueous phase after hydrolysis for 1*5 hours at pH 2*0 at 100° yielded only 
1*0 mg. more of crude pregnandiol. After a further hydrolysis at pH 1*5 at 100 ' 
for 2 hours 20 min., 108*2 mg. of crude pregnandiol were obtained, which after 
one crystallization from ethyl alcohol melted at 230-232°. The mixed m.p. with 
highly purified pregnandiol (m.p. 236*7-237°) was 230-234°. 

2nd experiment. The butyl alcohol-soluble fraction from 300 litres of urine 
which had previously been extracted with ether was dissolved in NaOH, 
extracted with ether and then divided into nine equal portions. Each portion 
was then subjected to a different hydrolytic treatment. The results are shown in 
the following table. 


mg. crude 

Hydrolysit) pregnandiol 

pH 1‘0 at room temperature for 8 days Negligible 

pH 1‘5 at J00‘’ for 15 min. 3*2 

pH P5 at lOO^’ for 30 min. 0*3 

pH i n at 100® for 00 min. * 0-7 

pH P5 at 100® for 120 min. 30*7 

pH 1*5 at 100® for 240 min. 29-0 

pH 1-5 at 120® for 30 min. l'.^ 

pH 1 *5 at 120° for 60 min. 40*3 

pH 1*0 at 120® for 120 min. 78-4 


Discussion. 

The experiments described conclusively prove that a considerable fraction 
of the pregnandiol excreted in human pregnancy urine is in a combined, ether- 
insoluble form. Since this combined pregnandiol remains in the butyl alcohol 
after repeated extraction with aqueous N/3 NaOH, it is evident that it is a 
much less strongly acidic compound than is oestriolglucuronide. Since the 
alkaline washings of the butyl alcoholic extract of pregnancy urine have not yet 
been examined thoroughly for the presence of combing pregnandiol, the 
possibility cannot be excluded that other more strongly acidic compounds of 
pregnandiol are present in this fraction. 

A rough determination of the conditions necessary for optimum hydrolysis 
of this combined pregnandiol has been made. It was not readily hydrolysed by 
hot N NaOH, at pH 1*5 in the cold or at pH 2*0 at 100° after more than 2 hours. 
Considerable hydrolysis took place at pH 1*5 at 100° after 2 hours, but since the 
yield after a 4-hour hydrolysis was somewhat lower, it would appear possible 
that farther hydrolysis under these conditions was accompanied by destruction. 
Hydrolysis in the autoclave at pH 1*5 for 2 hours gave considerably higher 
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yields than were obtained at 1(X)°. It seems possible that the reason for this 
may be that the destruction of pregnandiol in hot acid solution is oxidative in 
character, as is the case with oestriol [Cohen & Marrian, 1935], and that in the 
more anaerobic conditions of the hydrolysis in the autoclave the destruction was 
decreased. 

The attention of the authors was first drawn to the possibility of a destruction 
of pregnandiol by hot acid by the fact that the melting point of the crude preg- 
nandiol obtained in the acid-hydrolysis experiments usually ranged Ijetween 
205 and 220°, whereas that of the crude pregnandiol extracted before hydrolysis 
was usually between 220 and 225°. At first it was thought that the low melting 
point of the pregnandiol released by hydrolysis might be due to admixture with 
other substances ha^dng similar solubilities in acetone and light petroleum which 
had also been liberated. It was found, however, that the melting point of pure 
pregnandiol could be depressed to below 220° by prolonged boiling in aqueous 
acid solution. Such an explanation was therefore unnecessary. 

It must be admitted that these results do not yet provide a wholly satis- 
factory solution of the practical problem of obtaining larger yields of pregnandiol 
from pregnancy urine*. The conditions of hydrolysis which would be necessary 
for maximum yields of pregnandiol from whole urine are likely to be quite 
different from those suitable for the relatively urea-free and unbuffercid extracts 
used in these ex|K5riment8. Furthermore, owing to the destruction by acid, 
much smaller yields of the pure compound are obtained by ethyl alcohol crystal- 
lization of the crude pregnandiol released by hydrolysis than can be obtained 
from the same amount of crude pregnandiol directly extracted without hydro- 
lysis. It is anticipated that it will be possible to devise methods of h 3 "droly 8 i 8 
which will be suitable for whole urine and which will not cause extensive de- 
struction of the lil)erated pregnandiol. Owing to the impossibility of continuing 
this work at the present time, it was considered to be advisable to publish these 
padiminary results. 

SUMMARV. 

The presence of an ether-insoluble ’“combined’* form of pregnandiol in the 
alkali-ivashed butyl alcoholic extract of human pregiiane^" urine has been 
detected. This complex is stable to hot alkali but is hydrotysed by hot acid. The 
optimum (M^nditions for its h\'drol 3 ^sis by acids have been approximately 
determined. 
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Note added 15 August, 1936. Since the completion of this paper Venning & 
Browne {Proc. Soc. Exp. Bid. N.Y. (1936), 34, 792) have reported the isolation 
from human pregnancy urine of an oestriol monoglucuronide. 
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V. BEHAVIOUR OF KEPHALIN FROM HUMAN BRAIN 
TOWARDS ACIDS AND BASES. 

By MONA SPIEGEL-ADOLl\ 

From the DefarimerA of Colloid Chemistry, D. J. McCarthy Foundation, 
Temple University, School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

{Received 25 June 1936.) 

Whilst the reactions between proteins and acids and bases have been extensively 
studied, no similar systematic investigations have been conducted on lipoids. 
Yet some phosphatides have features that seem to make them specially fit 
objects for such investigations. The chemical structures of lecithin and kephalin 
are nearly completely elucidated, and they form stable colloidal solutions 
in electrolyte-free water. Finally, kephalin, like proteins, is an ampholyte, the 
absence of the amphol 3 d}iG feature from lecithin providing an interesting subject 
of comparison. In the experiments to be reported here the physico-chemical 
behaviour of kephalin towards HCl and NaOH was studied. 

Some observations on lecithin described by other authors have been con- 
firmed on material derived from the same brains as the kephalin. 

The origin, preparation and chemical properties of the kephalin used in these 
experiments have been the same as reported in a recent paper [Spiegel- AdoU', 
1936]. The kephalin was obtained from human brains, cleaned from blood and 
meninges, dried at 37° and subsequently pulverized. This powder was extracted 
with ether and then treated with absolute alcohol. This procedurt^ was repeatf'd 
three times. The preparation thus obtained contained 2*64 % of nitrogen and 
5'6 % of phosphorus. It was entirely soluble in water, ether and chloroform, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and acetone. The conductivity of a 1 % aqueous 
solution is .^j5=3'10.10~*mho8, the cH=l •38.10“®. After further purification 
by means of dialysis, the conductivity dropped to 9-3.10“® mhos, and the cH 
rose to 4-71 . 10“*. Further attempts at purification by electrodialysis, which is 
so successful in the case of proteins, have not proved to be equally useful in the 
case of kephalin (and lecithin) solutions. When a positively charged membrane 
was used on the side of the anode, the final cH of the fluid under electrodialysis 
did not rise above 1-88. 10“*, at which, according to the findings summarized in 
Tables I and II, kephalin solutions should still stable. Yet during the electro- 
dialysis the whole of the kephalin (and lecithin) was precipitated on the positively 
charged membrane. The deposited kephalin could Iw brought again into aqueous 
solution which became decidedly more acid than the original solution (cH 9-16. 10“* 
against 1 -38 . 10~®). As a chemical change in the kephalin could not be excluded, 
l^e only purification method used was dialysis. All e:i^riments were made on 
fresh samples of kephalin, although, ui^e lecithin [Spiegel- Adolf, 1932; 
Fischgold Sc Chain, 1934], kephalin 5d not show signs of ageing. 

In the first series of experiments various amounts of Hd were added to 
samples of kephalin. With increasing concentrations of HCl the solutions became 
more opaque until finally precipitation occurred. At 0-02 N HCl ini % kephalin 
the solution becomes heterogeneous, though it is still stable. But while, contrary 
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to Thierfelder & Klenk [1930], watery solutions of kephalin cannot be precipi- 
tated by centrifuging (for 25 min. at a rate of 2000-3000 rotations per min.), at 
HCl concentrations from 0-01 N upwards centrifuging becomes effective. 

In the different HCl-kephalin mixtures determinations of the conductivity, 
rH, and viscosity were made. The results are summarized in Tables I and TI. 


Table I. 

Final concoiitratiou of kephalin = 1 ; /aH - fwtivity coefHcu'nt of HCl aoc ording 
to Scatchanl: y — normality of HCl; K <*ondiictivity. 


Final <*on> 
centra tinn 

nfHa.V cK 

fan 

Bound H(’l 

A';*’ 

0 



- 

3-lfi.lO'< 

00U25 (v44.1(r- 


— 

5-08.10 * ~ 

0005 2-5:i.io-« 

0-937 

4-73.10“^ 

701.10-^ 5-S3.1(r* 

001 2*28.10"'» 

0-921 

7-52.10-3 

1-39.10-3 3-2 .10-* 

001.5 .VOO.Hra 

0-900 

8-45.10-3 

2-50. Hr3 • 2-6!. 10 * 

Of >2 l-Ol.Kr- 

0-SK7 

8-00.10-3 

4-.50.10-3 -2-s .ur' 

Kt'phaJin m all sarnplcs- 

Tablo 11. 

= 1 tcraj)«*rature=.30''; ^Q--rHo\ving time of water ~S.‘»7 '5. 

Final con- 
centration 

flowing time in sec.^ 5 

.Vfter 25 min. of 

of HCl .V 

At once 

After 24 hours 

c<*ntrifugirm 

0 

l(Hi2 

1041 

Homogeneous 

(f*002.*» 

1045 

1038 


0*(K»5<» 

1037 

]04(» 


0(Mf75 

1030 

1045 


(MU 

IncouHtant 

Over 1220 

Hetort»geneous 

(HU.5 


0\er ,30(Mf 


An examination of the results of the jKJtentiometric cH determinations shows 
that kephalin neutralizes a certain amount of acid, and that this amount in- 
creases with iiKTcasing H(^l eonamtrations to a maximum value; 1 g. of kephalin 
combines with S*6-8*8 . 10 ®ml. X HCl. According to Jukes [1934] 1 molecule of 
kephalin in non-aqueous solutions combines with 1 molecule of acid. As Levine & 
West [1916] found for brain kt»phalin a molecular weight of <S23-7, the normality 
of a 1 % solution ought to he 0-0124. The lower v^alue found in these experiments 
suggests that not all amino-groups are freely accessible to the acid. This may be 
explained by the formation of colloidal aggregates in aqiieoii.s solutions. 

Lecithin dot*8 not contain a free amino-acid group, yet with this exct*ption it 
is very similar in stiiioture to kephalin, so that some experiments with HCl were 
made with this substance. 

The lecithin used in these experiments has been made from the same brains 
as were used for the preparation of kephalin. After the latter had been precipi- 
tated, the alcohol-ether filtrate was concentrated and precipitated by acetone. 
This manipulation was repeated three times. The resulting preparation gave 
opaque colloidal solutions in water; it was completely soluble in ether, absolute 
alcohol and chloroform at 37° and insoluble in acetone. The preparation con- 
tained 2 % nitrogen and 10-5 % phosphorus. It seems therefore that the prepara- 
tion cousins some nitrogen-free phosphatidea such as have l>een describe by 
Cfaibnall & Channon [1927] in plants. 2% colloidal solutions of lecithin were 
prepared according to the method of Keeser [1924]. Conductivity and cH were 
measured m the solution, in the various lecithin and HCl mixtures and in the 
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corresponding HCl solutions. The differences between calculated and measured 
values were considered as a measure of bound HCl. All measurements were 
duplicated on egg-lecithin solutions (Merck, egg-lecithin extra pure). 

Table III. 

Lecithin concentration in all samples^ 1 %; I refers to human brain lecithin, 

II refers to egg lecithin. 


Final con- 
centration 
of HQ N 


Conductivity 



cH 


( 

Measured 

Calculated 

Difference 

Measunvi 

Calculated 

Difference 

0 I 

8-81. 10~» 

— 

— 

2-71.10“’ 



— 

II 

1-93.10“^ 



1-88.10“* 

— - 

— 

0 001 1 11 

3-31. 10~* 

8-05.10“* 

4-74. 10~* 

9-92.10“* 

1-31.10“* 

3-16. Ifr* 

0-003 II 

— 

— 

— 

2-15. 10“» 

2-66.10“* 

5-1 .10“* 

0 005 I 

1-81.10''® 

2-39.10“* 

5-8 .10“* 

3-53.10“* 

3-97.10”* 

5-7 .10“* 

II 

7-63. 10-* 

2-51.10“* 

1-75.10“* 

3-67.10“* 

4-16.10“* 

4-9 .10“« 

0 0076 1 

2-83. 10“» 

.3-63.10“* 

7-0 .10“* 

5-iK>.10-a 

6-40.10“* 

5-0 .10“* 

II 

2-44. ur» 

3-71. i(r» 

1-27.10“* 

5-90. 10~» 

6-33.10“* 

4-3 .10“* 

0*01 I 

3-72.10'“* 

4-80.10“* 

1-08.10“* 

7-79.10“* 

8-4.3.10"* 

6-4 .10“* 

11 

3-90.10“* 

4-86.10“* 

9-6 .10“* 

8-27.10“* 

8-55.10“* 

2-8 Air* 

0-015 1 

.5-56.10“* 

6-88.10“* 

1-32.10“* 

1-16.10“* 

1-25.10“* 

9-0 .10“* 

11 

6-17.10“* 

7-12.10“* 

9-5 .10“* 

— 

— 

— 


The results of Table III show that both samples of lecithin bind HCl, but 
that according to their chemical difference (as indicated by their different cH) 
the binding capacity reaches its maximum value at a different HCl concentration . 
The fact that lecithin in aqueous solutions binds HCl is rather unexpected, since 
according to Jukes [1934] lecithin is an int(*mally neutralized com})ound and has 
no free amino-group. But systematic investigations of the salt-binding capacity 
of lecithin solutions [Spiegel-Adolf, 1936] have given evidence of the sorptive 
power of lecithin. Furthermore, former experiments on j^obulins [Spiegel-Adolf, 
1930] have shown that acid binding can be supplemented by acid sorption. 

The behaviour of kephalin and HCl is very similar to the behaviour observed 
with proteins and acid, except that computation, based on the cH and con- 
ductivity data, shows that the ionization of the kephalin-HCl complex appears 
to decrease gradually. 

These results seem to suggest the existence of a comjKjund of kephalin and 
HCl in solutions. However, Thierfelder & Klenk [1930] reviewing the results of 
the literature on HCl precipitates of kephalin came to a different conclusion. 
In order to elucidate this question, special experiments wore undertaken. 

1. A solution containing 0*26% kephalin and 0 025 iST HCl shows partial 
precipitation. A chloride determination in the filtrate, after destruction of 
kephalin with HNO3, shows that it contains only 90% of the original amount 
of chlorine. This suggests that about 0 0025 N HCl has been precipitated with 
a part of the kephalin. 

2. The conductivity was measured in a 0*25 % kephalin solution, in a 0*025 iV' 
HCl solution, and in a solution containing 0*025 N HCl and 0*26% kephalin. 
The sum of the conductivities of pure kephalin and pure HCl was larger than the 
conductivity observed in the solution containing both substances. This dif- 
ference in conductivities was 10 times larger than the conductivity of the pure 
kephalin solution. Calculated in terms of HCl-normaUty, the appansnt loss in 
conductivity corresponded to an amount of 0*0026 N, 
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These results seem to suggest that HCl combines with kephalin not only in 
solutions but becomes part of the precipitate when precipitation occurs. By 
repeated centrifuging and replacement of the watery acid layer by pure water, 
most of the acid can be eliminated. This is due probably to hydrolysis of the 
lipoid-acid compound. The acid kephalin flocculate, when redissolved in water, 
settled at an acid concentration which primarily did not interfere with stability 
in centrifuging, but neutralization with alkali restored the original Ix'haviour. 
These flndings about the formation of kephalin -HCl compounds are perhaps 
not entirely devoid of biological interest, thus e.g. Peters & Man [1934] claim 
that part of the chloride of the serum is combined with lipoid. 

The results of the viscosity determinations made with an Ostwald viscosi- 
meter at a constant teiUfK^ratun* of 30^ show with increasing concentration of 
HCl a steady drop in viscosity, which only Ix'gins to rise again at a stage pro- 
ceeding precipitation. The initial drop becomes less distinct if the mixtures stand 
for 24 hours. These ohservation.s on the changes of kephalin viscosities upon 
addition of acids are very similar to those reported by Handovsky & Wagner 
[1911] on lecithin under comparable conditions. But the behaviour of kephalin 
is in this respect markedly different from the behaviour observed in proteins, for 
with the latter increasing HCl oom^entrations product^ at first a rise in viscosity 
and ionization. 

Analogous determinations wt^re made on mixtures of kephalin and XaOH. 
The results are summarized in Tables IV and V. 

Table IV. 

Final koehalin consent mti<»ti — I %; /«OH =iaotivtty of XaOH; 


Final con- 
<*entriition 
oi NaOH .V 

<H»r 

.V r:. normality of the NaOH. 

rOH 

/tfOH 

. rOH 
/«OH 

0 




— 


4-24.10- 

2-02. or- 

— 

— 


;V84, 10" 

7-50. I0"7 

0-028 

01K)49y0 

0(11 

7-40.10" 

l-SI,10-"« 

(>•0(0 

O-(K)09 

001. ■> 

ln-2|.ur 

1-42.10 

0-882 

(KU40 

ItO'J 

KFOO.IO- 

7-50.10“* 

(P8«0 

(MUOO 

O-O'i 

07-00. l<r 

1-17. 10-s 

((•SIO 

0-0:156 


Table V. 

The tinal wriceiitratioii kephalin is 1 %; teinperatuiv =3U 


Sowing time of water - S57 see. 

rinal coneentration 


of NaOH ;V 

0 

(HH)5 

0-01 

0-01.5 

0-02 

At once 

1010 

1270 

1360 

1200 

1218 

After 1 hour 

— 

1050 

1027 

1(K)3 

060 

After 2 hours 

— 

1018 

084 

070 

0.52 

.After 24 houra 

1010 

063 

044 

937 

922 

Since the reaction 

of NaOH 

with kephalin 

may 

lead to some 

chemical 


changes of the kephalin, attempts were made to ascertain whether the highest 
NaOH concentrations used produce a splitting of kephalin. As a breakdown of 
the kephalin molecule by alkali ought to liberate fatty acids, conductivity 
methods could be used in order to trace an increase in conducting material. 

Samples containing 1 % kephalin and 0-02 N or 0*05 N NaOH w'ere exactly 
neutral^d after 24 hours. The conductivities of these solutions were nearly 
identical with the sum of the conductivities of controls containing either pure 
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kephalin or pure alkali. A slight decrease in the conductivities of the mixtures 
was explained by the inactivating effect of kephalin on the salt. A splitting of 
kephalin in the alkali concentrations used in Tables IV and V can therefore be 
disregarded. The optical changes in kephalin on addition of alkali proved to be 
reversible on neutralization. 

An attempt w^as made to determine the binding capacity of kephalin for 
NaOH. According to the figures in Table IV the NaOH -binding capacity exceeds 
by far the combining power of kephalin for HCl. Apparently in excess of 
alkali a maximum value could also be reached. 

Viscosity measurements of kephalin at varying NaOH ooncumtrations reveal 
a great similarity in behaviour to proteins, especially globulins [Spiegel-Adolf, 
1930]. Here too, with increasing amounts of NaOH, the viscosity increases and 
drops again on further addition of alkali. The maximum viscosity is reach(*d at 
a much lower concentration of alkali than the maximum binding capacity. Yet 
aU these changes occur in the first hours after mixing kephalin and alkali. After 
several hours of standing, an increase of alkali has uniformly produced a corre- 
sponding decrease of viscosity. 

The fact that kephalin, though combining with acid like a protein, shows no 
increase* in viscosity like lecithin may be of some ink*rp.st to tin* biologist. Tin* 
non-swelling of nervous substance in acids [Bauer, 1911 ; Spiegel, 1921] has Ikh^u 
attributed by Hooker & Fischer ( 1912] to reactions of lecithin pr(*vailing over the 
reactions of proteins. This explanation gains new support from the* results on 
kephalin reported here. Thus according to 8inger [1926] brain <‘ontajns more 
kephalin than lecithin. Rccemt studh^s of Spiegel & Sjnegel -Adolf [1930] have 
shown that in dead and in Jiving brains the polarization indices — a convenient 
measure of the swelling and the permeability of tissues — show a marked decr(*as(* 
on addition of alkali, whilst they are unchanged or only minitnally lowered in tlu* 
presence of acids. 

Summary. 

1 . Purified kephalin from human brains was studied in regard to its reaction.s 
with HCl and NaOH. 

2. Measurem(*nts of the conductivity and of the cH show that kephalin 
combines with HCl. In the presence of an excess of HOI 1 g. kephalin neutralizes 
8*6-8*8 . 10~® ml. iV HCl. Further increase of HCl precipitatt*B a comyK)und of 
kephalin and HCl. 

3. The viscosity of kephalin is decreased by additions of HCl and bt*gii\s 
only to rise again at a stage preceding flocculation. At this stage only can 
kephalin be precipitated by centrifuging. 

4. Kephalin neutralizes NaOH, the binding capacity increasing with the 
concentration of alkali. 

6. In fresh mixtures of kephalin and NaOH of increasing concentrations, 
the viscosity passes through a maximum. After 24 hours, the samples show only 
a steady decline in viscosity with increasing NaOH concentrations. 

6. Some biological aspects of these findings are discussed. 
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In a previous paper [Wooldridge & Standfast, 1933] it has been shown that the 
oxygen absorption of sewage from aqueous solution saturated with air generally 
depends upon the presence of bacteria, although these bacteria need not 
necessarily be alive provided that certain of their oxidation enzymes are still 
active. Experiments with activated sludge, using the Thunberg-methjdene blue 
technique [Wooldridge, 1933], indicated that sewage sludges possessed active 
oxidation-reduction enzymes, which appt^ared to be of importan<^e in the various 
processes of purification of sewage. In 1932 [Wooldridge & Standfast, 1932] a 
short note summarizing the results of these exi)eriments was published and it was 
tentatively concluded “that the most important factor in sewage purification is 
a series of catalysed oxidation -reduction reactions determined by bacterial 
enzymes present in either living or dead bacteria) cells or libcTated by them into 
the fluid of the reaction system In the papers of this siu'it^s, but particularly in 
the present and subsequent ones, evidence in support of this view is given. This 
evidence has been obtained by determining the absorption of oxygen by sewage 
or sludge or both by direct measurement in a Barcroft respirumeter under 
different conditions, the basic conditions simulating, on a small scabs those 
applying to the activated sludge process of sewage purification. 

The effect of sterilization. When sewage is shaken with air in a Barcroft 
respirometer a rapid absorption of oxygen is observed, the ext(»nt of this absorp- 
tion depending largely upon the so-called “strength ” of the sewage [Wooldridge 
& Standfast, 1936, 1]. If the sewage is previously sterilized either by heating it 
for 30 min. at 120° or by passage through a Seitz bacterial filter no oxygen will be 
absorbed provided that precautions are taken to keep the system sterile through- 
out the experiment. Similar results are obtained with activated sludge; thus 
the rapid oxidation of this material is entirely inhibited by previously autoclaving 
the sludge. Further, a sterile mixture of sludge and sewage exhibits no oxygen 
uptake whether the mixture itself is autoclaved or whether the constituents are 
sterilized separately and subsequently mixed. 

This loss of ability of sewage systems to absorb oxygen when they are 
rendered sterile can be demonstrated equally well by treatment with disinfectants. 
For this purpose such oxidizing disinfectants as permanganate, iodine, hydrogen 
peroxide e^c. ore to be avoided and chemically inert reagents such as ether, 
toluene, chloroform are used. In the experiments recorded in this paper, 
the bulk of the disinfectant, after its period of action on the sewage, was generally 
removed, first by separation of the aqueous and non-aqueous layers and then by 
removal of the remaining disinfectant from the treated sewage by gentle aeration 
at low pressure. Tests for bacterial sterility were carried out on aU>the treated 
sewages and in these early experiments (cf. Tables VIII and IX) it was invariably 

( 1542 ) 
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Table I. The inability of sterile sevxige or sterile sltulge to absorb oxygen. 

The sewage (C.S.) used in these experiments was filtered through filter paper and then allowed 
to stand overnight alone or in contact with the disinfectants given below. The autoclaved (C.S. 
120'') and the Seitz -filtered (C.S. sf.) sewage wen* prepared from the untreated sew'age by auto- 
claving at 120'" for 30 inin. or by passage through a Seitz filter r<*8pectivoly. The respiroraeters 
were shaken at 24*^. In each right-hand cup w'ere placed 3 ml. of the sewage mixture and in the 
left-hand cup 3 ml. of water that had been treated similarly t<» the sewage. Volatile reagents 
were removed as far as possible by evacuation. As u.Hual carbon dioxide w^as absorlied by potash. 
The figures give the oxygen absorption in pi. at X.T.l*. in 24 hours; the raetho<l of st<*nlization, if 
any, is given at the head of the columns. 

(\S. untreated (\S. 12(1“ (J.S. sf. 10% ether 1(1‘'„ chloroform 1^^ toluene 

240 2 0*5 4 4*5 1-5 

10% phenol 2“o formaldehyde Tntreated sludge Sludge 120" C.S. 120° r SI. 120 
4*5 3 610 2 3 

found that when the sewage was sterile no oxygen absorption (within experi- 
mental error) took place (Table I). It would appear that little, if any, purely 
chemical (oxidation took place with the sewages examineiJ, for destruction of all 
oxidizable substances by every method of sterilization adopted is unlikely. 

Effect of addition of rum-sterile seimge upon oxygen absorption by sterile sewage. 
That the oxidizalde matc*rial of a sewage has not been destroyed or removed to 
any great extent by the proiess of sterilization is readily shown by adding a 
small amount of non-sterile sewage to an autoclaved or a Seitz-filtered sewage, 
when a steady uptak(‘ of oxyg(*n subsequently develops. The addition of the 
“seeding'" of non-sterile sewage appears to initiate the process of oxidation, 
probably as the result of the bacteria added in the seeding. Sterilization possibly 
indu(‘es some change in the constitution of the original sewage, for the rates of 
absorption of oxygen by seeded sew^ages, sterilized by different means, sometimes 
differ signili(;antly (Table 11). 

Tablfj II. Reactivation of sterile sewage by the addition of non-sterile sewage. 

The right-hand ciipn o| the re.spirometer» eontaimnl 1 ml. of the sterile sewage mentumetl 
below. .411 ffups contained 1 ml, of the sterile buffer and exc€»]>t for the sUTile controls 0*1 ml. (»fii 
non-.sterile crude sewage whs pla<’ed in the side arm.s and tipped into the main bulk of the cujh 
nfter prelitninary shaking for 1 hour. The contents of eaeh cup were made up to 3 rnl. with sterile 
tap- winter. Carl»on di<jxide was absorbed in all cups by potash. The figures rej»reseut the oxygen 
uptake in pi. at X.T.P. The temperature of the exix*riments was 22 . 


Sewage 

Sewflge 

s<Hi<ling 

2 

18 

24 

42 

48 

66 

72 

90 

138 hr. 

C.S. Bf, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C.S. sf. 


17 

21 

29 

59 

67 

80 

84 

91 

101 

0.8. 120° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O.S. 120° 

-r 

l>-2 

13 

19 

48 

54 

To 

72 

76 

86 


Oxidation of sterile sewage in the presence of sludge. It is to be expected that 
the rate of oxidation of stcuile sewage upon the addition of a small inoculum of 
crude sewage would be slow, as the amount of bacteria or enzyme thus added is 
small. Stei^e sewage, however, may be oxidized rapidl}’^ by the addition of 
activated sludge. If equal amounts of washed sludge are placed in the cups of a 
Barcrofb respirometer and a quantity of sterile sewage is added to the sludge in 
one cup then a greater absorption of oxygen takes place in this cup than in the 
other. This difference, which is readily followed manometrically, is, in fact, a 
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Table III. Oxidation of sterile sewage in presence of alvdge, 

Jn the8€‘ exjxjriments all cups except those of the controls contained 1 ml. of sludge, 1 ml. of 
phosphate buffer pH 7*4 and 0*5 ml. of water. Each left-hand cup had 0*5 ml. of water and each 
rii^ht-hand cup 0*5 inl. of the sterile sewage, the C.S. sf. and C.S. ISO^" being placed in the side-arm 
and subsequently tipped into the main cup after preliminary shaking for JJO min. The sterile 
control respiromoters had 1 ml. of water in their cups in place of the sludge. C.S. sf., C.S. 120" and 
SI. 120" = Seitz, filtered sevvage, autoclaved sewage and autoclaved sludge resin^ctively. Carbon 
dioxide was absorbed by potash. The figures represent the oxygen absorbed in pi. at N.T.V. by the 
sewage in the prt‘sence of sludge. 


iSewage added 

Presence 
of sludge 
(in both 





5 lir. 

(right-hand cup) 

cups) 

1 

2 


4 

0-5 ml. non-stcrile C*.S. 


50 

90 

114 

J22 

123 

or> ml. C.S. sf. 

o- 

49 

83 

!().> 

m 

119 

(>•5 ml. C.S. 120“ 

-f- 

.5;) 

07 

75 

77 

79 

o r, ml. C.S. sf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-5 ml. C.S. 12(r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0*5 ml. sludge 1 20 

4 

19 

:i6 

54 

72 

92 

0-5 ml. sludge 120 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-5 ml. sludge 120 
- 0-5 (\S. af. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


measure of the rate of oxidation of the ‘‘sterile ’’ sewage in the presence of the 
sludge. The results given in Table IJI show this oxidizing activity of sludge to- 
wards sterile sewage. Autoclaved sludge does not absorb oxygen but, like sterile 
sewage, it still contains constituents which can be readily oxidized by enzymicall^^ 
active sludge. A mixture of autoclaved sludge with a Seitz-tiltered sewage show s 
no oxygen absorption (Table III). From the experiments described above it 
appears that the greater proportion, if not the w’^hole, of the oxygen-absorbing 
power of sewage and sludge depends upon the presence of living material or of 
agents, e.g. enzymes present in the sewage or sludge, that are equally easily 
destroyed. 

Organisms as a source of enzymes in sewage oxldMions, Activat^nl sludge must 
be considered as a living system comprising many forms of life, the chief of 
which are normally bacteria and protozoa. As the oxidation of sewage probably 
depends upon the presence of living organisms or their enzymes, the ability of a 
number of bacterial suspensions (some prepared from organisms isolated from 
sewage, others from laboratory stocks) to oxidize sterile sewage has been 
examined (Table IV). Most bacteria, when present in large numl>ers, in pure or 
mixed populations effect oxidation of sterile sewage to some extent. Some 
bacteria, e.g. laboratory strains of Staph, aureus and Strep, faecalis^ brought 
about very little oxidation of the sewage. The results of Table IV are not strictly 
comparable, as neither the sewages nor the density of the bacterial suspensions 
were standardized, although the bacterial suspensions usually contained approxi- 
mately 5 X 10® cells per ml. The most active organisms were Bact, alkaligeneSy 
Proteus vulgaris, Pseudomonas pyocyanea and Ps,fluorescen8; Bact, coli appeared 
to bo less active. These bacterial suspensions were similarly able to bring about 
the oxidation of autoclaved sludge, llie question of the importance of protozoa in 
sewage oxidations is frequently discussed and opinions are divided as to whether 
they are useful or deleterious in processes of sewage purification. Certain proto- 
zoa, absolutely free from bacteria, have been examined to see whether they are 
able to effect oxidation of sewage. For this purpose Mss Robertson of the 
lister Institute kindly supplied two strains of bacteria-free protozoa, viz. 
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Table IV. Oxidation of sterile, sewage or sludge 
Ity bacteria or protozoa. 

The Hcwages iiKecl in Uie cxperiineiitH Im‘1ow were not i«li*ntical throughout anil therefore the 
rate of oxidation in the preHen<‘e of any one organism c-annot Jk' e<imi)ared strietly with that 
obtained by other organisms; large differences are probably significant as the suspensions were of 
approximately the same strength us deterniimHl by turbidity stamlards (r-o v fO® standard of 
Hari, coH). The organisms used consisted <»f pure cultures either isolated from sewage or 
obtainefl from laboratory cultures, except w'hen otherwise stated. The bacteria were grown on 
nutrient agar for 24 hours at 22 or 87% w'ere washed off with sterile (piart<*r-atrength Kinger 
solution, washed twice and resiisjieiidi'd in this Kinger solution. The protozoa were grown in 
HjH‘cial baeteria-free media and were kept free from these organisms. These susjienHions w^eie 
used nun‘h thicker than those of bacteria. Sludge 120 , C.vS. 120', and C'.S. sf. signify reft|H*ctivt‘Iy 
autoclaved sludge, autocliiv'e<l sewage and sewage after passage through a Seitz bacterial filter. 
.All cu[)s of the liarcroft res pi ro meters t*ontaine<l 0*5 ml. of sterile phosphate hiiifer, pH 7*4, and 
1 ml. of the organism used except in the control c•x|x‘riments 24, 2o and 26 (no organism) aiul 
exporimerits 21 and 22 (rudy O-o ml. so that 1 rril.of mixtxl organism coultl be used in experiment 28). 
I *5 ml. of sterile sewagi* or autoclaved sludge. su.spension were added to the right-hand eujis and the 
total volumes were made up m both cups to 8 ml. with sterile water. (’Oj was ahsorhed by KOH. 
The protozoal eups w ere examined for hactt'rial st<Tility at the end of the expeuiments and none 
showed evidence ol ba<‘terial contamination. The figures represent the oxygon absorjition in /tl. 


flrganisin; present in 
both eups 

Sewage prejia ra- 
tion in right 
cup 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 hr 

Haeteria from sewagi , 

1, Mixe<l bacteria grow n 

(\S. 120 

82 

57 

78 

84 

98 

direct from sewage 

2. Organism No, 1 

< ',S. sf. 

28 

85 

45 

49 

55 

8. Oiganism No. 2 

(\S. sf. 

82 

53 

69 

76 

80 

4. Organism No. 9 

r.H. Hi. 

21 

84 

44 

52 

59 

o. Organism No. 14 

C.S, sf. 

49 

87 

108 

112 

114 

6. Organism No, 16 

C.S. sf. 

24 

88 

89 

48 

49 

Kacteria from othei sources. 

7. P»rudomoiia« pifocyanea 

Shulge 120' 

I.).") 

267 

888 

417 

- - 

H, Ps. pytkcyanea 

C.S. 120' 

88 

116 

145 

169 

— 

9, Pa. fluar<!tsreNA 

Sludge 120 

85 

80 

119 

— 

178 

10. Pa. fluor€An>nit 

(\S,'l20' 

23 

57 

105 


189 

11. pH. ftuorcm'fUA 

C.S. sf. 

!,■» 

45 

87 


17(» 

12. ('hr. prodigiomim 

t\S. 120 

21 

42 

58 

68 

— 

18. Rncl. roli 

C.S. 120" 

16 

28 

39 

49 

— 

14. Barf. aerogvnrA 

C.S. sf. 

28 

52 

so 

108 

127 

15. ProkuA nulgariA 

(\S, sf. 

54 

96 

137 

— 

215 

16. Btaph. aureuA 

(:.S. sf. 

1-5 

21 

3 

8*6 

4 

17, Bart, alkaligenes 

i\H. sf. 

60 

112 

161 

20 

257 

18. Strep, faecal is 

(\S. sf. 

6*5 

18 

19 

20 

Protozoa (bacUtria free). 

19. Polytoma w*ella 

t;.s. rf. 

35 

49 

58 

69 

— 

20. Bvglem gracilis 

8f. 

11-5 

24 

88 

51 

— 

Bacteria + Protozoa. 

21. Ps. fiuarescens 

(\S. sf. 

56-6 

95 

91 

123 

104 

- 

204 

22. Polytoma 

C.S. «f. 

714 

— 

122 

28. Ps. ftuorescens + Polytoma 

C.S. sf. 

119 

165 

209 

— 

257 

Controls (typical). 

24. — 

Sludge 120" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25, 

C.S. 120" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26. 

C.S. sf. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Polytoma uvetta and Euglena gracilis^ which could be cultivated in the absence of 
bacteria. Suspensions of washed protozoa in quarter strength Ringer solution 
were prepared and their ability to promote oxidation of sterile sewage was 
examined in the Baroroft apparatus. Although the rate of oxidation of sterile 
sewage by bacteria-free protozoa appears to be comparatively poor, it neverthe- 
less is definite but less than that of most of the bacteria examined. Table IV 
contains the results obtained with the most active preparations used; the 
turbidity of these suspensions was considerably greater than that of the bacterial 
suspensions examined. (Protozoal suspensions usually had a turbidity equivalent 
to that of suspensions of Bact. coli containing 20-60 x 10® organisms per ml.) 
The ability of Polytoma to cause oxidation of sterile sewage, although feeble, can 
bo shown by the anaerobic methylene blue technique [v. Wooldridge, 1933]. 
Thus a suspension of Polytotna that took 46 min. to reduce 1 ml. of a 1/5000 
solution of methylene blue at pH 7*4 was able to effect the same reduction in 
25 min. in the presence of 2 ml. of a Seitz-filtered sewage : the methylene blue wa^s 
not reduced by the sterile sewage alone. 

Table V. A comparison of the rates at which various organisms cause, oxidation 

of sterile seMrage. 

In these experimentH the Barci-oft respirometer hatl equal quantities of organiBin in the t'lijw; 
sterile new&f^e was added to the right cup only. The volume of the liquid was made up to 3 ml. 
with 0‘5 ml. sterile butter, pH 7*4, and sterile tap- water. The thickest su8|>en8ion8 of both the 
sludge and the organisms were in llinger solution and were of sucli a strength that on drying on a 
boiling water-bath and in a hot air-oven at 98^*, the dry weight obtained on cooling in a desiccator 
was 0-02 g. per ml. sus^iension. The figures represent the uptake of oxygen in pi. at N.T.P. by the 
sewage. COj was absorbed by KOH. 



Dry wt. 
per ml. 








Organism suspension 

mg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

22 hr. 

Sludge 

20 

80 

116 

141 

156 


— 


2 

30 

60 

95 

115 


- 



0-2 

9 

20 

29 

38 

— 

.... 


Ps. fluoreacens 

20 

82 

93 

UK) 

106 



_ 


2 

26 

61 

78 

82 


- 

-- 


0-2 

10 

20 

35 

41 

— 





0<»2 

7 

10 

12 

14 

18 

2o 

172 

Bact. coli 

20 

20 

29 

33 

37 



— 

— 


2 

11 

19 

26 

33 

— 





0-2 

6 

10 

17 

22 

— 

— 

— 


002 

5-5 

9 

11 

11-5 

12-5 

14 

78 

Chr. prodigioaum 

20 

29 

39 

45 

49 


— 

— 


2 

14 

27 

39 

45 


— 

— 


0*2 

2 

5 

9 

13 

— 

— 

— 

Staphylococ*(*u8 

20 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— 

— 

— 


2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 


0-2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

PolyUmia uvtUa 

20 

14 

19 

20 

21 







2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 


A direct comparison of the oxidative powers of a few of these organisms to- 
wards the same sterile sewage was made by using suspensions containing equal 
amounts of the various cells as measured by the dry weight of the suspensions 
(Table V). The activity of sludge was most nearly approached by that of 
Pseudommas fimrescens: BacL coli and Chromobcu^rium prodigiosvm were less 
active and a laboratory strain of a staphylococcus showed very little oxidizing 
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activity. Polytoma showed an oxidizing power somewhat greater than that of 
the staphylococcus, but less than that of BacL coli. The weakest suspensions of 
Baci, coli and Psevdomoims ftuoreficena show little difference in the first 4 hours 
but after that, probably because of a greater ability of the latter organism to 
proliferate in the sewage, the difference between their oxidizing powers becomes 
greater. Previous results, obtained with the test for biochemical oxygen demand 
in 5 days, have tended to exaggerate somewhat these diflFercmces between 
different organisms, for no oxygen was absorbed from solution when Bact, coli 
was added to the sterile sewage to an extent of 0 02 mg. per ml. w’hilst the 
(‘orresponding mldition of Ptt. fluorescena caused the oxygen to be almost 
completely removed ( > 10 precipitate 10^). This difference was no doubt due to 
the fact that Ps, fluorescena grew wxdl during the experimental period of 5 days, 
thereby prcxhicirig a large amount of active enzymes, whilst Bact. a)li died off 
without causing absorption of a measurable quantity of oxvgen \v. Wooldridge & 
Standfast, 1933]. 

Butterfield et al. [1931], working with a dilute peptone-sugar medium in 
place of a sewage, brought forward evidence to show that protozoa, e.g. Colpidivm, 
by keeping down the nu mixers of bacteria stimulate the bacteria to further 
growth and thus increase the rate of absorption of oxygen so that the value 
obtaine<l for the mixture* of bacteria and protozoa is greater than that of the 
sum of the two acting separately. The effect of mixing pure suspensions of 
Ps. flvorescens and Polytoma uvella has been examined with the Bareroft 
apparatus but no increased oxidation of the sewage as a result of the presence of 
the protozoa with the bacteria at least during the few hours of this experiment 
(Table IV, exps. 21, 22 and 23) was found. It is nevertheless possible that the 
mixed jiopulation would prove to lie more active when it had settled dowm into 
equilibrium. 

Addition of urethane to oxidizing seumge and sludge. The previous experiments 
appear to indicate that sewage or sludge is not oxidized b\’ air in the absence of 
living organisms, especially bacteria. Many bacteria [Quastel & Whetham, 
1925; Quastel & Wooldridge, 1925] possess enzymes, such as dehydrogenases, 
that will effect the oxidation of a variety of substanet^s under suitable aerobic or 
even anaiTobic conditions. Wooldridge [1933] has shown that sewage sludges 
possess some of these enzymes and that sewage usually contains constituents in 
solution that are able to act as substrates for these enzymes. The results given 
in Tables VI and \7I testify that, as with oxidations by bacterial dehydrogena- 
tions, sewage oxidations as observed in the Bareroft apparatus are entirely 
inhibited by the presence of 5 % urethane. 

Addition of cyanide to oxidizing sewage and sludge, Wooldridge [1933] showed 
that activated sludge possesses indophenol oxidase besides various dehydro- 
genases and suggested that both types of enzyme were important in sewage 
oxidations. If this is so then, as the activity of indophenol oxidase is completely 
inhibited by JIf/lOOOKCN, this concentration of cyanide should arrest the 
absorption of oxygen by sewage. Experiment [Table VII] indicates that the 
uptake of oxygen by crude sewage or by sludge is greatly inhibited by this and 
greater concentrations of cyanide, particularly for the first few hours. Gradually, 
however, the inhibiting effect appears to wear off, probably as a result of 
changes which the cyanide itself undergoes. The inhibiting effect of cyanide can 
be shown quite readily by placing solid KCN in the side-arm of the Bareroft cup, 
when apparently sufficient HCN diffuses over into the fluid to inhibit the 
oxidation. It is perhaps surprising that the effect is so soon demonstrable, for it is 
apparent as soon as the manometers are closed. In this way a continuous supply 
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Table VI. The effects of cyanide and of urethane upon the oxidation of 

crude sewage. 

The right cup of the Barcroft respirometer contained 2 ml. crude sewage, 0-6 ml. phosphate 
buffer pVL 7-4 and 0-5 ml. of water or of the inhibitor, the strength of which was such that its 
final concentration was as stated below*. The cyanide solutions were previously neutralized with 
HCl to pH 7*4. The contents of the left cup were the same exre])t that the sewage w^as replaced 


by water. The solid KCN was placed in the side-arm of the <‘ups and w'as not in direct contact 
with the fluid at all. KOH papers were present to absorb COg . The figui*es represent tlie absorption 


of oxygen in pi. at N.T.P. Viable eount« were done on the eontents of the eup of thfi crude sewage 
and the solid KCN exiieriments at the end of the experiment. 

Viable 

count 


3 hr. 

5 hr. 

7 hr. 

1 1 hr. 

21 hr. 

27 hr. 

baettTia 

eVude sew'age alone 

(\S. + solid KCN in side-arm 

130 

235 

291 

366 

451 

545 

15 X 10« 

36 

36 

37 

38 

41 

42 

0-9 X 10“ 

C.S.4-^!//200KCN 

10 

12 

14 

18 

125 

310 


(\8. -f Jf/oOO KCN 

15 

15 

21 

26 

175 

321 

— 

i\S. 4 J//1(XK) KCN 

15 

21 

25 

56 

345 

410 

- 

(\S. + .lf/10,000 KCN 

60 

165 

274 

350 

440 

520 


C.S. + 5 % 1 ’rethano 

— 

— 

3 

- 

5 

5 

— 


Table VII. The effects of cyanide and of urethane on the oxidation of activated 

sludge. 


1 ml. of a suspension of w'ashed sludge w^as placed in each right-hand cup of th<‘ respifoim*t<‘rs. 
0-5 ml. of buft'er, pH 7*4, was put into each cup and the contents were made up tc^ 7 ml. w*ith the 
addition of w'ater or inhibitor solution so that the strength of the latter was as stated in the table. 
The solid KCN was placed in the side-arms out of contact with the fluid. The figures give the 
oxygen uptake in pi. at N.T.P. 00^ was absorbed as usual by KOH. Final bacterial counts were 
made on the suspensions of sludge in the control and solid KCN experiments, and both gave figures 
of approximately 1 million per ml. Experimental temperature, 21' . 


Sludge alone 

Sludge + solid KCN in side-arm 
Sludge 4- MjlO KCN 
Sludge -h.V/lOO KCN 
Sludge + Jf /I (KK) KCN 
Sludge 4- Jlf/10,00()KC^ 

Sludge 4- 6 % urethane 


1 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

5 hr. , 

7 hr. 

21 hr. 

Viable 

count 

ba<‘tt*ria 

33 

52 

70 

103 

136 

338 

3 ^ 

6 

13 

18 

26 

33 

70 

3 X 10« 

7 

11 

12 

17 

20 



11 

18 

26 

38 

45 

— 


15 

29 

38 

61 

86 

— 

- 

22 

32 

52 

79 

103 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1-3 

3 



of cyanide is available and the inhibiting effect cjoiitinuos for long periods. In 
order to discover .whether this inhibition is due to sttTilization of the medium, 
bacterial counts were made at the end of the experiments on the crude sewage, 
and on the sewage and sludge mixture with solid KCN in the side-arms. It was 
found that although the number of viable bacteria was reduced in the case of 
sewage and cyanide to about a sixteenth of those present when the cyanide was 
absent yet there were still approximately a million viable organisms per ml. 
whilst with sludge the fall in numbers seemed inappreciable. The viable count on 
the sludge mixture must be accepted with reserve as any change in the number 
of viable organisms actually enmeshed in, or adsorbed on, the sludge would not 
be determined. In both experiments, however, the number of viable organisms 
present at the end was sufiScient to make it appear unlikely that the effect of the 
cyanide is solely or even largely a bactericidal one. 

Bacterial viability and oxygen uptake of sejwage and sludge. It previously 
been reported [Wooldridge ft Standfast, 1933] that sterile sewage, incubated 
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under the conditions of the test for biochemical oxygen demand, will not absorb 
dissolved oxygen but that it will do so if heavily inoculated with a suspension of 
Ps. jluorescens previously treatf^d with formalin so that many of the bacterial 
oxidizing enzymes remain active although the organism has lost the power of 
proliferation. Attempts to extend this work to a demonstration of oxygen 
absorption in the Barcroft apparatus have l>een oril\^ partially successful. The 
results given in Table VIII illustrate that formaldehyde-stcriiiztKl bacteria are 
capable of inducing the oxidation of sterile sewage*; the oxygen uptake is small, 
viz. about 20 /xl. per ml. of sewage in 5 hours, but significantly different from the 
controls. Sterilization of the sewage by other disinh'ctants always resulted in 

Table VIII. The ojridrafion of sterih sewn^t by formddehyde.~t n oted bacterial 

suspensions. 

TIk‘ HUspensiutiH used had an opacity =10 x' 10’ cells of /Joe/, mfi per ml. The Huspension was 
treaU'd overniglit at room temperature with the ronc-entration of formaldehj'de given below. All 
right'hand cu[J8 contained 1 ml. of autoclaved sewage an<i 1 ml. of phosphate buffer (sterile) was 
placed in all cups. 1 ml. of the trojit^sd bacterial suapension was added to each cup of the respiro- 
meter as given 1k»1ow. Other e.\j)crimental details as in previous tables. Each experiment was 
made in quadruplicate and the mean restdts are given below. The replieato.s differed little one from 
another. The sterility of the mixtures in the cups was teste<l at the beginning and end of the 
evjKTiment. 



HCHO 

/*!• 

( 1- absorbed at N 

.T.P. in liours 

Viable bacteria 

i IrgRTiisin 

eonen. 

(1 

o 

1 

2 

3 

4 o' 

Begin- 

ning 

End 

i\s. fluoreAcens 

0-36 

9-3 

14 

17*4 

20*4 22*2 

0 

0 

•f 

015 

10- 1 

14-3 

18*6 

23*1 26*3 

0 

0 


005 

171 

26*1 

33*3 

34*2 34*8 

+ 

T 

None 

0 

6 

7 

7*5 

8 8 

0 

0 

Mi.ved sewage 

M 

U 

13 

14*7 

16*1 16*9 

0 

0 

♦> 

0*8 

11-4 

16 

18 

20*1 212 

0 

0 


0-55 

n-4 

15*8 

18 2 

20*5 21-3 

0 

'r 

None 

0 

3 

3*8 

4*8 

5 5 

0 

0 


Tablt* IX. Oxygen ahsotption by sewage sterilized by irradiation with 

ultraviolet light . 

The sewage was sterilized by irradiation with ultraviolet light for 7o min. at a distance of 
4 in. The irradiation was given in three periods of 25 min. with 10 min. intervals. The tem]>eratui*e 
of the sewage, which was gently stirred during irradiation, ilid not rise above 42 . Thi* right-hand 
eiifis of the respiroiueters contained 3 ml. of the sewage mentioned bedow and the left-hand cups 
contained 3 ml. of tap- water. ('Oj was absorbed by KOH. All ciqw weix* sterilized at the beginning 
of the experiment, and 0-5 ml. of the contents of the right-hand cups wiis added to 5 ml. ot broth 
at the end of the experiment in order to test for viable organisms. The results given are the mean 
of the reiulinga of 5 replicate rtispiromete,r8. 

ml. oxygen absorbed in Growth on inoou- 


Sew'age 

3 hour.** 

lation into broth 

Crude 

37*6 (s.e. = 1*25; 

-r + -h 

Irradiated with ultraviolet light 

27*5 (3.E. =2*08) 

0 

Autoclaved 

0*5 (i».e.=^-3*48) 

0 


destruction of the ability to absorb oxygen. Irradiation with ultraviolet light 
sterilizes and ultimately destroys the power of sewage to oxidize in the presence 
of air, but if the irradiation be carefully controlled the sewage may be rendered 
sterile while still able to absorb oxygen. It is clear from the results given in 
Table IX, where each experiment was made in quintuplet, that the sterile 
Biochem. 1936 xxx 100 
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irradiated sewage absorbed oxygen almost as rapidly as did the crude sewage. 
Cook & Stephenson [1928] showed that bacteria killed by irradiation with ultra- 
violet light may retain the activity of oxidizing enzymes when they are able to 
absorb oxygen in the presence of suitable substrates, and so the uptake of oxygen 
by irradiated sewage is probably due to the fact that although the bacteria hav(‘ 
been killed all their oxidizing enzymes have not been destroyed. 

Identical suspensions of bacteria were irradiated with ultraviolet light for 
variable periods of time in order to obtain suspensions with the same total 
number of cells but with different numbers of viable organisms. The abilities of 
these treated suspensions to induce oxidation of sterile sewage were determined 
by the Barcroft apparatus, and the results compared with the viable counts 
obtained by examining the contents of the cups at the beginning and at the end 
of the experiments, the counts being made bjr the agar roll tube method [Wilson, 
1922]. The results are given in Table X. The number of viable organisms did 

Table X. Bacterial viability awl sewage oxidations. 

The suspension of washed Pif.Jiuoreacens used had a turbidity equivalent to that of a Bacf. coh 
suspension of 30 x 10® cells per ml. 5 nil. volumes of this suspension were exposed to irradiation by 
ultra-violet Lght in quartz bulbs 4 in. away from the lamfi for the times mentioned below. The 
temperature of the bulbs was kept low by submitting them continuously to a current of cold air. 
0-5 ml. of the bacteiial suspen-sion, when used, was placed in each cup of the manometer, mul 
2 ml. of the Seitz-tiltered sewage w^ere placed in all right-hand cups. 0-5 ml. sterile buffer, pH 7-4, 
was in all cups. COj w'as absorbed by KOH. All experiments were made in quadruplicate and 
checked by the method recommended by Corbet and Wooldridge [UlSb]. 


Exposure 
to U.V’’.L. 

V.C. in 

cup 


Oxygen uptake in ^1. after 


min. 

Original 

Pinal 

30 min. 60 min. 

00 min. 

120 min 

0 

5635 X 10« 

3760 X 10* 

41 

63 

73 

86 


1250 X 10® 

340 X 10“ 

44 

70 

82 

87 

10 

125 X 10« 

47 X 10* 

20 

64 

72 

77 

15 

20 X 10® 

7 y 10* 

7 

31 

59 

80 

0 

0 (iSterile sewage 
only) 

0 

3* 

5 4 

4-6 

5 


not increase, but, in fact, decreased somewhat during the course of the expetri- 
ment, and hence bacterial proliferation is an unlikely explanation of the results 
obtained. The viable organisms in the initial counts varied from 5635 x 10** 
down to 20 X 10® per ml. yet at the end of 2 hours the oxygen absorption was the 
same ; even the initial rate of oxidation shows no direct correspondence with the 
viable count as is seen from the fact that the oxygen uptake in 30 min. with 
5635 X 10® organisms was only 6 times that with 20 x 10® organisms although the 
ratio of the viable organisms present was 282 to 1. This experiment clearly 
indicates that the oxidation of sterile sewage can be induced by bacterial cells 
that are not regarded as being alive by ordinary standards of proliferation. 

Discussion. 

No attempt has been made, in this series of papers, to study the clarification 
stage of the activated sludge process of sewage disposal but much work has been 
carried out upon the second stage of oxidation. In effect this process is a complex 
of oxidations of the numerous constituents found in sewages, and practically the 
whole of these oxidations would seem to depend upon biological factors. Sterile 
sewage and sterile sludge generally undergo no oxidation but when micro-organ- 
isms such as certain bacteria or protozoa are added the oxidation will take place. 
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Dilferent organisms are not necessarily equally effective and no doubt the 
activity of any particular organism will depend upon the nature of the sewage, 
i.e. whether it (contains substances which can act as substrates for the particular 
enzymeis available, and also upon the condition of the oxidative enzymes of the 
organism. Wooldridge et al. [19361 have shown that the activity of these bacterial 
enzymes may vary considt^rably with varying conditions. The protozoa examined 
exhibit less activity than that of the bacteria, but even if the protozoa, under the 
conditions of the activated sludge process, were more active than appears from 
these ex])eriments, their activity, in comparison with that of the very much 
more numerous bacteria usually prt'sent, must in practice be of secondary 
importance. The results have not demonstrated increased activity resulting 
from mixing protozoa and bacU^ria together but it may be tliat these experi- 
ments, which wcrci onl}^ allowed to proce<Ml for 5 hours, were too short to show 
the effects reported by ButttTfield et al. [1931J. 

It has been shown previously [Wooldridge, 1033; Wooldridge & Standfast, 
1032 and 1033] that sewage and sludge possess such enzymes of oxidation as 
indophcnol oxidase and dehydrogenases, and it was suggested that these enzymes 
are mainly bacterial in origin. Previously Keilin [1929] indicated an important 
co-ordinating media nisrii by which many cells possessing both these systems can 
utilize molecular oxygemin th(*ir cellular oxidations. The co-ordinating mechanism 
is an ‘‘oxygen carrier’’ and is a substanw, e.g. cytochrome, which can exist in 
both an oxidized and a reduced form, the two being readily interconvertible. 
Molecular oxygen is activated by the indophenol oxidase and the activated 
oxygen reacts with the reduccnl form of the carrier. The resulting oxidized form 
of the carricT diffuses away from the oxidase and may reach a dehydrogenase, 
where it will r<»act with the activated substrate of the dehydrogenase, reverting 
again to the reduced form of the earner. In this way the molecular oxygen is 
used indirtictly to oxidize the substrate of the dehydrogenas(‘. The view that this 
or a similar nu‘chanisin operates in sewage oxidations is supported by the 
(‘xperiinents which show that <‘ither cyanide or urethane inhibit these oxidations, 
for cyanide inhibits the oxidase but not the dtdiydrogenases while the urethane 
inhibits dehydrogenases but not indophenol oxidase. 

Tlie view that enzymes, as distinct from the whole living organism, are 
responsible for many of the.se oxidations is supported by these inhibition 
experiments, and also by the experiments with formaldehyde^-treated organisms, 
with crude sewage carefully sterilized by imwliation with ultraviolet light, and 
with bacterial suspensions iiTadiated with ultraviolet light which show that the 
oxidation depends more upon the presence of active enzymes than upon the 
number of viable organisms present. Although these experiments clearly indicate 
that bacterial enzymes, not associated with living organisms, can be effective in 
causing oxidation of sewage and sludge the enzymes of living and especially of 
actively proliferating organisms will also be active and, mass for mass, are likely 
to be more active than those present in dead cells. With the activated sludge 
process however the amount of enzymieally active material associated with the 
preponderating numbers of dead cells making up the bulk of the sludge is 
probably very great and hence the oxidizing activity of this material is likely to 
be of considerable importance in the oxidations effected by activated sludge. 


KK)— 2 
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SUMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The work described in this paper supports the view previously put 
forward that the most important factor in biological oxidations of sewage is a 
series of catalysed oxidation-reduction reactions determined by bacterial 
enzymes present in either living or dead bacterial cells or liberated by them into 
the fluid of the reacting system. 

2. Crude sewage, sterilized by filtering through a Seitz bacterial filter, by 
heat or by various “disinfectants’’, does not usually absorb oxygen when 
shaken in a Barcroft microrespirometer (cf. 5 and 6 below). Autoclaved sludge 
does not absorb oxygen, even on vigorous aeration. 

3. Addition of a seeding of crude sewage, a suspension of washed sludge, a 
suspension of washed bacterial cells (of several species) or a suspension of 
bacteria-free protozoal cells induces the oxidation of sterile sewage or sterile 
sludge. Some species of bacteria effect the oxidation of sterile sewage rapidly but 
with others the rate is comparatively slow'. Two species of protozoa have been 
examined and these are less active than most bacteria. A mixed suspension of 
Ps. fiuoftscens and Polytoma uvella caused no more rapid oxidation of the 
sterile sewage than the sum of the rates obtained when the bacterium and the 
protozoon were allowed to act separately. 

4. Urethane (5 %) inhibits oxidation of sewages and sludge. Cyanide ( J/ '200 to 
Af/10,000 KCN, neutralized, or the vapour from solid KCN) inhibits the uptake 
of oxygen by crude sewage and by sludge but the inhibition is not complete and 
usually lessens with time, presumably due to the alteration of the cyanide. 

5. Bacteria carefully treated with formaldehyde, although unable to pro- 
liferate on the usual nutrient media, are nevertheless capable of inducing a 
definite though slow oxidation of sterile sewage. 

6. Sewage sterilized by irradiation with ultraviolet light will still absorb 
oxygen on shaking with air provided the irradiation is not too severe. 

7. Several originally identical suspensions of Ps, fliwre^cens^ irradiated with 
ultraviolet light for different periods of time so that the number of viable cells 
differed considerably from suspension to suspension, oxidized sterile sewage at 
rates largely independent of the proportion of viable cells present. 

8. Oxidation of the constituents of sewage and of sludge depends generally 
upon the presence of certain oxidative enzymes (dohydrogenast'.s and oxidases) 
of micro-organisms. These enzymes may be effective whether the organisms are 
alive or dead, provided that the method of killing has not destroyed the enzymes. 
Although protozoa possess enzymes that can oxidize the constituents of sewage, 
it is concluded that the greater proportion of the oxidation is brought about by 
bacterial enzymes, the bacteria being both far more numerous and generally 
much more active. 

9. Oxidations of sewage depend mainly on the presence of bacterial enzymes, 
which themselves may be associated with either living or dead cells. No direct 
comparison has been made between the enzymic activities of living and dead cells 
but it is probable that the activity of the living proliferating cell for certain 
oxidations is greater than that of the dead cell. The dead cell is important in 
oxidations by activated sludge as the sludge is likely to contain a large proportion 
of dead bacterial cells many of which are probably enz 3 nnically active. 

This investigation was carried out as part of the programme of research of the 
Water Pollution Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Thanks are due to the Borough Engineer of Finchley for the regular supply of 
the samples of sewage used in this work. 
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CCXVIII. A COLORIMETRIC METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF CHOLINE AND ACETYL- 
CHOLINE IN SMALL AMOUNTS. 


By FLORENCE JANE ROSS BEATTIE. 

From the “ J. C, White'' Department of Biochemistry, Queen's University 

of Belfast, 

(Received 2 July 1936.) 

While the presence of small amounts of choline and acetylcholine can easily be 
detected by biological methods, their quantitative micro-chemical estimation 
presents considerable difficulty. The only method hitherto described for the 
micro-chemical estimation of choline appears to be that of Roman [1930], a 
modification of the macro-method of Stanek [ 1906] depending on the precipita- 
tion of choline as choline periodide. By this method quantities of choline from 
0*001 to 5 mg. can be estimated, but its application is limited since creatinine, 
adenine and other nitrogenous bases are also precipitated. Furthermore, the 
method is complicated by the fact that the physical conditions of the experiment 
require very careful control. In the present paper a simple colorimetric m(?thod 
for the estimation of choline and acetylcholine is described. 

The principle of the method is the same as that used by Kapfhammer and 
BischofF [1930] for the isolation of choline and acetylcholine from tissues. It 
depends on the fact that choline and acetylcholine* form reineekates which 
are insoluble in ice-cold water and in absolute alcohol but arc easily soluble in 
acetone giving a bright red solution. In the method of Kapfhammer and BischofF 
acetone was used on account of its selective solvent action on the reineckate, for 
the further purification of the precipitate afk^r washing with ic('-cold water and 
absolute alcohol. The acetone was then evaporated and after several extractions 
with ether the insoluble residue was dried and weighed. 

In the present method the reineckate is dissolved in acetone, and by com- 
paring the colour of this acetone solution with that of a standard acetone solution 
of choline or acetylcholine reineckate, the amount of choline or acetylcholine 
combined as reineckate can be determined. The depth of the red colour depends 
on the amount of the reineckate radicle present. The colours are the same in 
equimolecular acetone solutions of choline and acetylcholine reineekates, since 
1 mol. of each base combines with 1 mol. of reineckate. 

By this method quantities as small as 0*2 mg. of choline chloride and 0*32 mg. 
of acetylcholine bromide can be determined. 

The solutions used were : Method. 

1. Choline chloride solutions containing 0*2-2 mg. choline chloride per ml. 

2. Acetylcholine bromide solutions containing 0*3-3 mg. acetylcholine 
bromide per ml. 

1 ml. of the solution is taken and to it 1 ml. of a freshly prepared saturated 
solution of ammonium reineckate (B.D.H.) is added. A precipitate of choline 
reineckate or acetylcholine reineckate separates out. These two reineekates differ 
in appearance and solubility. The choline reineckate has a glistening appearance ; 
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its precipitation is complete in less than 10 min. and it can be (luantitatively 
precipitated at temperatures up to 60^^. The ac(?tylcholine reineckate separates 
more slowly as a dull pink powder and for complete precipitation requires a 
much lower temperature (about 5°). To ensure that the precipitation is complete 
the contaimT should be surroundc‘d by ice for 20 min. A means of avoiding the 
greater difli(*ulty in estimating tlu* act^t^i choline is to estimate the choline set 
free by alkaline hydrolysis. This hydrolj’sis can be (‘ff’ected in a few min. at room 
temperature by addition of NaOH to 1 % concentration, the solution being 
neutralized before prc(;ipitation. After precipitation is complete the solution 
is filtt*r(id by suction through a small asbestos-packed crucible and the pnicipi- 
tate on the asbestos is washed once with 2 ml. of ice-cold water and twice with 
2 ml. of absolute alcohol, or until the alcohol is no longer y)ink. Th(* recMuving 
flask is emptied and a test-tube is plactKl inside the flask to receive the acetone* 
solution. Before applying .su<*tion 1 ml. of acetone is poured on the* precipitate*, 
whiith raf)idly dissolves. Th(^ acetone solution is sucked into the receiving tubc^ 
and successive, small amounts of acetone are added until all th(‘ pn^cipitate is 
dissolved and washed through. The tube is removed from the filtering flask and 
th(* contents a.r(‘ transferred to a graduatwl tube or smalt measuring cylinder 
which cun be rearl to O-do ml. Th(* receiving tubf* is rins(*d with acetone and the 
washings adde<l to the graduated tube. The volume of the acetone solution is 
carefully notf‘(l and the colour is <‘ompared with that of a standard solution 
containing d*7S mg. of cliolinc reineckate ][K*r nil of acetone or with a methyl red 
solution of th(? .same colour, the preparation of which as a standard is des(Tibed 
later, Tlu* .staiulard corresponds to fh2b mg. choliiK* chloride or to 042 mg. 
acetylcholine bromide per nd. When th«* total amount of (dioline is .small (0*2- 
0-2 rag.) th(‘ total volume c»f the ac<*ton<‘ should not lx* more tlian 1-2 ml. in order 
to have a c‘olour eomparablt* with that of the standard. Th(* comparison of the 
colour in such a small volume can lx* carried out in a micro-colorimete'r. When on 
th(‘. other hand tlu* total amount of choline is large (2-3 mg.), dilutions up to 
10 ml. are required to obtain a colour comparable with the standard. For 
colorimetric (comparisons daylight w'as found to be mon* suitfiblc than artificial 
light. 

(\iJcuhition. With th<* standard set at 20 mm. and the unknown giving a 
Heading of x, then x 0-20 (for choline) x volume of the unknown solution — mg. 
of choline c.hloridt* in amount of solution taken. 

Preparation of sUnidard solution. 

A saraplf* of choiiru* reineckat<» was prepared according to the method of 
Kapfbamm(cr and Bischoff, the only difference being the use of ammonium 
reineckate instead of reiiiecke acid for the precipitation. The total N of the dried 
choline nuneokate determined by Kjeldahr.s m(*thod was 22*S^o (calc. 23-2%). 

78 mg. of this salt wwe dissolved in \00 ml. of acetone. This solution was 
unsuitable as a permanent standard owing to evaporation of the act^tone and 
fading of the colour. An artificial standard was therefoi*e prtq)art^l by dissolving 
0’(>134g. of methyl red in 5 ml, of AT/oNaOH and diluting to 5(X) ml. with 
distilled water; for use 4 ml. of this stock solution were transferred to a flask, 
10 ml. of JV/100 H2SO4 were added and the volume made up to 100 ml. A pink 
solution was obtained of the same colour as the 0*078% acetone solution of 
choline reineckate, corresponding to 0*20 mg. choline chloride per ml. or 042 mg. 
acetylcholine bromide per ml. The dilute standard i*<jmained unchanged for some 
days and the stock solution indefinitely. Several different samples of methyl 
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red were used in the preparation of standard solutions and the colours obtained 
in each case were the same. 

Examples of the results obtained by this method for the choline estimation in 
choline chloride solutions are given in Table I, col. 2. The values an? compared 
with those obtained by Roman’s method [1930], col. 3, and with those calculated 
as choline chloride from the total N, col. 1. 

Table I. 

mg. choline chloride per ml. 


1 

2 

3 

Calculated from 

Colorimetric 

Roman’s 

total N 

estimation 

method 

2-.3r) 

2*35 

— 

1*56 

1*52 


0-lK) 

0*92 

0-93 

0*88 

0*87 


0-76 

0*70 


0-72 

0*71 

0-71 

0-70 

0*67 


0*62 

0*62 

.* 

0.^4 

0*54 

0*59 

0*46 

0*48 


0*35 

038 

— 

0*31 

0*32 



Table II gives the results obtained by the estimation of acetylcholine 
precipitated at 5° as acetylcholine rcineckate from acetylcholine bromide 
solutions. 

Table II. 


mg. acetylcholine bromide fwr ml. 


(’alculated from 
total N 


Coloriraetnc 

estimation 


1-90 

1-26 

0-99 

0-49 

0-40 


1-87 

1-28 

0'96 

0-43 

0-38 


Effect of temperature. 

The comparative solubilities of choline and acetylcholine reineckates at 
different temperatures (5-60®) are shown by the following experiments. 

1 ml. of acetylcholine bromide solution was precipitated with ammonium 
reineckate at room temperature (16®) before and after alkaline hydrolysis in 
1 % NaOH and the acetylcholine chloride values of the two solutions were com- 
pared with that obtained when 1 ml. of acetylcholine bromide solution was 
precipitated at 5®. The results are given in Table III. 

Table HI. Effect of temperature on the estirrutiion of acetylcholine bromide. 
Acetylcholine bnjmide. mg. per ml 

Tem^rature (Before alkaline (After alkaline 

hydrolyeis) hydrolysis) 

5 P28 

0-97 


16 

39 

60 


Nil 


1*26 

1*26 

M7 
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Using a choline chloride solution containing 1-35 mg. jMir ml. the choline 
reineckate precipitation was not affected by increasing the temperature up to 
60°. 

These values, typical of many, show that with a solution of acetylcholine 
reineckate low values are obtained if the temperature is allowed to rise, whilst 
the yi(»ld of choline reineckate is not diminished at any temperature up to 60 ^ 
By hydrolysing th(i acetylcholine to choline before precipitation temperature 
effects can be minirnizcHl and accurate determinations carried out at room tem- 
f)erature. It was noticed that acetylcholine when in the prescmce of choline 
(?hloride can also be quantitatively preeipitatexl at room temperature. 


Effect of dilution on precijuUifion of choline. 

A series of estimations was mad(‘ in solutions containing from 0-3 to 0-03 mg. 
choline chlorid<* per ml. To each solution 1 ml. of saturated ammonium 
nune(‘kate was added and the prc‘cipitate in each case was dissolved in 2 ml. of 
acetone. The full valu(» was obtained at all these dilutions. The temperature was 
kept low (5°) during the procedure since the extreme range of the method was 
being tested. At greater dihitions than the above the choline values fell. It thus 
a[)pears that a qiiantitativ(? precipitation of free choline can be obtained in 
solutions containing its little as 0*03 mg. choline (‘hloride per ml. Since the final 
f)recipitate must (‘ontain about ()-2-4)*3 mg. choline chloride in order to be com- 
parable with the standard. 7-10 ml. of such a solution must be taken for the 
precipitation. 1 ml. of saturated ammonium reineckate solution is sufficient for 
the precif)itatiou of quantities of choline up to 3 mg. choline chloride. 


Effect of dilution on precipitation of acetylcholine. 

An acetylcholine bromide solution corresponding to the final dilutkm of 
choline chloricle at which a quantitative precipitation was found possible was 
treated in the same way but at a lower temj)erature (1-2°). The precipitation 
was (jarried out before and after alkaline hvdrolvsis. The results are given in 
Table IV. 

Table IV. 


lOinl. dilution <‘ontHiniiig 0*48m^. 
awtylchiilinc bromide 

Before hydrolysis 
After hydrolysis 


mg. acetyl choline 
bromide found 
U-28 
0-50 


At this dilution the acetylcholine cannot he quantitatively pi-ecipitat^nl even 
at low temperatures. This demonstrates the advantage of hydrolysis of the 
acetylcholine to choline btffore precipitation. 

The results obtained by this method show that quantities of choline chloride 
from 0-2 mg. upw'ards can be determined with an error of ± 3 % . Precipitation 
may be carried out at room temperature unless the solution is ver}’' dilute (con- 
taining 0'03~0*05mg. per ml.), in wliich case a lower temperature (5°) is 
necessary for quantitative prc'cipitation. For the estimation of acetylcholine it is 
advisable to hydrolyse to choline before precipitation since the pn^cipitation of 
choline reineckate is lc*8s influenced by temperature than that of acetylcholine 
reineckate. In the same way after suitable hydrolysis the amount of choline in 
other choline compounds can be determined. As an example of this the results 
obtained on acid hydrolysis of a lecithin emulsion are given in Table V. The 
emulsion examined had total N 0-046 mg. per ml. It was hydrolysed in 7-8% 
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HCl at 110° and after different intervals the amount of free choline was deter- 
mined. The results are expressed in terms of choline-N. These show the rate of 
liberation of choline and the percentage of the total N which can be accounted 
for by choline. 

Table V. Lecithin, emulsion hydrolysed in HGl at 110°. 


Time in 

mg. oholirie-N 

hours 

pop ml. 

0 



4 

0-012 

» 

0-022 

21 

0-036 


The emulsion used was made from a commercial egg lecithin preparation 
(Griffin & Tatlock). The maximum value of free choline was obtained after 
21 hours’ hydrolysis, at which time the choline-N amounted to 78% of the 
total N in agreement with Maclean and Maclean [1927]. 

The results given so far have dealt with the estimation of choline and its 
compounds in pure solution. To see how far the choline estimation may be inter- 
fered with by the presence of other substances such as occur in animal tissues and 
fluids, known amounts of choline chloride were added to extracts of different 
organs (rabbit’s liver and kidney), to a tryptic digest and to urine, and th(^ 
choline value was determined before and after addition. The results are given in 
Table VI. The kidney and liver extracts were prepared by extracting 1 vol. of 
liver or kidney with 3 vol. of 5% trichloroacetic acid, and subsequently filtering 
and neutralizing. The tryptic digest was acidified, boiled, cooled and filtered 
before precipitation. 

Table VI. 

rng. choline chloride per ml. 



1 

2 

3 

4 


Originally present 

Amount added 

Total found 

Ueoovored 

Kidney extract 

0-13 

0-69 

0-85 

0-72 

liver extract 

0-18 

0-77 

0-94 

0-76 

Tryptic digest 

Nil 

1-50 

1-56 

l-r>6 

Urine 

Nil 

1-50 

1-56 

1-56 

From these n 

jsults it is seen that added choline can Ik> recovered from crude 


extracts without appreciable loss. It follows that the method is applicjable to 
the study of the liberation of choline from choline compounds in tissue extracts 
by chemical or enzymic hydrolysis. The original choline value of the reineckate 
precipitate from such an extract represents both choline and acetylcholine. 
Straok et al. [1935] have recently pointed out that the value obtained by 
Bischoff et al. [1932] for the acetylcholine content of skeletal muscle is 
probably a carnitine value, since this base also forms a reineckate with 
properties similar to those of acetylcholine reineckate. In order to find whether 
carnitine would also be estimated in the present method, a preparation of 
carnitine was made from a meat extract according to a method described by 
Strack et al. [1936]. The gold salt was prepared, the gold removed, and a reineck- 
ate precipitated which was found to be insoluble in water and alcohol, and 
soluble in acetone giving a pink colour. Carnitine therefore, if present, will also 
be estimated with choline in this method as in that of Bischoff and Kapfhammer. 
Since its amount in ordinary tissue extracts is small, no error will ari^ from this 
source in the study of the breakdown of choline compounds. 
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Summary. 

A micro-colorimetric method for the determination of small amounts of 
choline is described. Quantities of the order of 0*3 mg. choline in a concentration 
of ()*0()3 % can be estimated with an error of not more than 3 % . 
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CCXIX. STUDIES ON THE PARTITION 
OF SERUM CALCIUM. 

By JOHN DUCKWORTH and WILLIAM GODDEN. 

From The. RoweU Research Institute, Aberdeen, 

(Received 20 July 1936,) 

In a previous communication [Godden & Duckworth, 1935] we recorded certain 
data as to the partition of serurn-Ca at or about the time of calving in the 
case of normal cows and of cows suffering from milk fever. Apart from these 
results no record appears to exist in the literature of systematic studies on the 
serum-Ca partition of individual animals throughout a reasonable period of their 
life span. 

Since Benjamin & Hess [1933, 1] and Benjamin [1933] first presented their 
barium sulphate adsorption method of serum-Ca fractionation several witers 
have expressed views contrary to those of thes(^ two workers. W(; wish therefore 
to give the results which we have obtained as part of an investigation on the 
effect of certain food constituents on the growth and health of sheep, together 
with some physico-chemical studies of these data, in the hope that tlu'se new 
results may help to elucidate the problem. 

Experimental. 

Six half-bred wether lambs were divided into two groups. Nos. 25 and 26 
constituted the control group and Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 the starch-fed group. 
The animals were kept indoors throughout the experiment in concrete |)en8 
bedded with sawdust. Both groups received the same basal ration consisting of 
turnips 3 lb., linseed cake meal 6 oz., chopped straw 8 oz., these amounts being 
just sufficient, when fed daily, to maintain the control group in practically steady 
body-w'eight. The starch-fed group received, in addition to this basal ration, a 
gradually increasing amount of maize starch, which was adjusted in amount to 
the appetite of the group. For the control group the daily intake of Ca was 
1*84 g. and of P 1*92 g. For the starch-fed group, owing to a tracie of P in the 
starch, the intake of P was slightly higher reaching a maximum of 2*04 g. Thus 
the respective Ca:P ratios were 1 : 1*04 and 1; 1*11, a negligible differenc^^. The 
vitamin D content of the diet was low, no cod-liver oil being added. 

The experiment lasted approximately 6 months, the animals being weighed 
individually at fortnightly intervals. Blood samples were drawn at approxi- 
mately three-weekly intervals. The blood was drawn from the jugular vein, 
employing partial stasis and the following determinations were made: 

(1) Total serum-Ca. The method of Clark & Collip [1925]. 

(2) Serum-Ca partition. The method of Benjamin & Hess [1933, 1, 2]. The 
membranes were prepared by the method previously described by one of us 
[Duckworth, 1935]. 

(3) Serum inorganic P. The method of Bodansky [1932-33]. 

(4) Serum protein. Kjeldahl method. 
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Table I, Strwrn analyses, ifieltiding Ca partition. All results 
expressed in mg, per 100 ml. 

Datc^s of sampling 

Sheep , " 


no. 

14. xii. 34 

23.i.35 12, 

. li. 35 

25.ii.35 13. hi. 35 1 
Total 

.iv. 36 15. iv. 35 

23.iv.3r> 18.V.3.*) 

4.vi.3 

21 

»-3 

8*2 

6*2 

6*0 

5*5 

6*0 

6*0 

6*5 

7*5 

7*3 

22 

9-5 

8-8 

7*6 

6*6 

5*7 

7*2 

7-1 

6*5 

7*4 

7*3 

23 

9-6 

8*7 

8*0 

5*8 

6*7 

7*1 

5*0 

5*4 

7*6 

7*0 

24 

9-7 

8*9 

91 

8*0 

7*3 

8*4 

7*7 

7*8 

8*0 

7*6 

25* 

8-7 

9*9 

8*8 

9*2 

9*4 

10-6 

10 1 

10- 1 

10*4 

10*6 

26* 

19-6 

10*8 

10*2 

10*0 

10*6 

Ca++. 

IM 

10*3 

11*1 

110 

103 

21 

1-4 

0*9 

0*6 

0 5 

0*6 

0-6 

0*6 

0*8 

M 

0*7 

22 

1-4 

1*2 

0*9 

1*0 

0*6 

0-8 

M 

0*7 

12 

11 

23 

1-7 

1*1 

M 

0*5 

OS 

0*6 

0*5 

05 

1*1 

0*8 

24 

1-5 

1*2 

]•() 

1*0 

0*7 

1*0 

0*8 

M 

1*5 

1*1 

25* 

1-5 

1*5 

1*0 

1*2 

1*2 

— 

1*2 

1*2 

1*6 

1*1 

26* 

21 

2*1 

1*6 

1*8 1*8 2*1 
I'ltraOltrable Ca complex. 

1*3 

2*1 

2*4 

1 3 

21 

3*4 

4 2 

3*0 

3*0 

25 

1*7 

2*5 

3*0 

33 

3*6 

22 

3-9 

4*5 

32 

2*8 

2*2 

2*4 

3*0 

2*2 

3*2 

2*7 

23 

3 5 

4*1 

3*6 

3*0 

2*6 

2*6 

2-7 

26 

3*5 

3*4 

24 

3-4 

4*4 

4*4 

4*1 

3*3 

3*2 

3*5 

3*1 

3*2 

3*3 

25* 

3 3 

4*4 

4*2 

4*4 

39 

_ 

4*7 

4*6 

4*6 

4*7 

26* 

39 

5*0 

4*5 

4*8 45 4*8 

N'un-ultrafiltrablc Ca romple.>i 

5*1 

4*5 

42 

4*9 

21 

1-6 

1-2 

1*3 

1*3 

1*5 

2*2 

1-9 

1*5 

1*5 

0*5 

22 

14 

1*9 

M 

1*5 

1*9 

2*5 

1*2 

2*3 

M 

(»*9 

23 

1-9 

1 '5 

1*0 

1*3 

2*1 

25 

1*5 

1*7 

1*3 

0*2 

24 

2*4 

14 

1*3 

1*3 

2*2 

2*4 

2*0 

2*4 

1*4 

1*4 

25* 

10 

19 

1*6 

19 

2*5 

— 

23 

2*6 

1*9 

2*0 

26* 

20 

1*0 

1*6 

l" 2-5 21 

IVotein-bound Ca. 

20 

2*0 

1*8 

21 

21 

29 

19 

1*3 

12 

0*9 

1*5 

1*0 

1*2 

1*6 

2*5 

22 

2'K 

2*1 

24 

13 

1*0 

1*5 

1-8 

1*3 

1*9 

2*6 

23 

2-5 

2*0 

23 

1*0 

1*2 

1*4 

0-9 

i>*6 

1*7 

2*6 

24 

24 

19 

2*4 

16 

M 

1*8 

1*4 

1*2 

1*9 

1 8 

25* 

2-9 

2*1 

2*0 

1*7 

1*8 



1*9 

1*7 

2*3 

2*8 

26* 

2*6 

2*7 

2 5 

1*7 1*8 2*1 

Serum inorganic P. 

1*9 

2 5 

2*6 

2*0 

21 

6*48 

6*74 

8*(N) 

8*24 

0*80 

9*24 

6*06 

7*84 

6*56 

7*84 

22 

6*31 

5*28 

4*64 

5*46 

5*74 

5*08 

3 32 

5*38 

4*50 

3*42 

23 

4*59 

6*06 

4*74 

9*24 

aV88 

6*64 

7*10 

1(»*60 

5*64 

4*38 

24 

6*48 

6*68 

7*36 

7*a36 

8*68 

5*96 

6*78 

7*,32 

5*54 

4*76 

26* 

5*81 

7*04 

7*16 

7*62 

7*36 

6*16 

4*66 

8*56 

7*22 

7*70 

26* 

5*52 

5*34 

5*72 

6*40 6*16 5*06 

Serum protein. 

4*86 

5*02 

3*92 

4*96 

21 

— 

— 

509 

4*94 

5*67 

5*69 

5*85 

5*64 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

6*85 

5*48 

554 

5*86 

5*87 

6*06 

— 

— 

23 

— 

— 

5*85 

5*50 

6*40 

5*78 

5*96 

5*38 



24 

— 

— 

5*38 

5*09 

5*37 

5*99 

5*56 

6*06 

— 

— 

26* 

— 

— 

4*79 

6*27 

5*19 

5*95 

502 

5*31 



26* 

“ 


5*29 

6-34 S-39 5-73 

pK Ca proteinate. 

5*56 

5*62 


— 

21 

— 

— 

2*09 

2*10 

2*06 

2*41t 

2*13 

2*03 





22 


— 

2*11 

2*06 

2*21 

2*28 

2*04 

2*27 



23 


— 

204 

2*01 

2*21 

2*27 

2*02 

2*25 

— 



24 

— 

— 

2*07 

1*09 

2*15 

2*18 

2*11 

2*10 




25* 

— 

— 

2*13 

2*06 

2*18 



2*07 

2*11 





26* 


— 

207 

1*95 

2*07 

1*99 

2*00 

2*06 

— 

— 

* Denotes control animals. 


t Figure pFol>ably erroneous and not included in calculations. 
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For the sake of brevity the following abbreviations for the four serum Ca fractions 
are used throughout this paper. 

-Caion. 

U.Ca.C. = ultrafiltrable Ca complex. 

N . U .Ca .C\ = non-ultrafiltrable Ca complex . 

= Protein-bound Ca. 

The analytical results for all the samples are shown in Table 1. 

It is of considerable interest that the animals tolerated such rediu^ed Ca^ ^ 
levels with no apparent symptoms of heart disorder. Stewart & Pereival [1928J 
have claimed that Ca in complex form is capable of furnishing Ca at the surface 
of the heart ccdl. Further referen(*e to the data of this experiment will be made 
in the dis(^ussion. 

Results, 

It is not proposed, in this paper, to discuss th(» clinical observations or the 
practical significance of th(‘se data in relation to animal nutrition. It should be 
noted, however, that at the conclusion of the experiment, the “kiKxk-kneed ” 
condition, generally supposed to lie rickets, had developed in shee]) Nos. 21. 22 
and 23, while No. 24 appeared to be normal. At the sampling on 4. vi. 35 this 
condition had become severe. It is remarkable that it was only wdien both 
complexes showed simultaneous low values that seven* h^g- weak ness occurred. 
Of the starch-fed group only No. 24 appeared normal and in this case the 
N.U.Ca.C. was only slightly depressed. 

Ejfect of depression of the. upon serum-Ca partition. 

(In vivo and in vitro experiments.) 

(a) In vivo depression of the In this experiment five successive* intra- 

jugular injections of 1(X) ml. each of a warm 20% solution of sodium citrak* 
(Na3CgH507,2H20) were given to a normal, mature Ayrshire cow. The injections 
were made subject to changes in the condition of the animal rather than on a 
regular time interval basis. The blood samples wt^re drawn from the jugular vein 
on the^ opposite side to that in which the injections were made. Ail analyses w'en* 
made on serum. 

Analytical vnethods. 

(1) Total serum t.'a and Ca partition as in the sheep ex|)criment. 

(2) Serum Mg. On the supernatant fluid from the serum Ca estimation, by 
precipitation as MgNH4P04 and colorimetric estimation by the method of Fiske 
& Subbarow [1926]. 

(3) Inorganic P! Method of Fiske and Subbarow, 

Table II. Injection of sodium citrate into the jugular vein of 
a normal cow. 

Values in mg. per 100 ml. of serum. 

Time of Time of 


Sample 

no. 

sampling 

a.m. 

injection 

a.m. 

Inorg. 

P 

Mg 

Total 

Ca 

Ca++* lT.Ca.C. N.U.Ca.C. 

P.B.Ca. 

1 

1001 

J003 

10*11 

5*13 

3*00 

11*5 

2*3 

4*0 

0*6 

4*6 

2 

1006 

6-00 

3*00 

11*4 

3-0 

4*0 

0*6 

3*8 

3 

1016 

10*20 

3*24 

3*16 

12*0 

4*7 

3*1 

1*0 

32 

4 

10-25 

10-29 

4*91 

2*94 

11*2 

4*5 

3*6 

0*5 

2*6 

5 

10-35 

10-40 

4*91 

2*83 

11*2 

4*5 

3*3 

0*5 

2*9 

6 

10-44 

5-59 

2*63 

10*4 

4*5 

3*3 

0*5 

2-1 


* Under Ca is also included the Ca bound as citrate. 
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MesvUft, 

Immediately following each injection there was a response followed b}' a 
recovery j)erio(l. With each successive injection the magnitude of the response 
increased and the animal became unconscious after the fifth injection. 

The final eflfect of repeated citrate? injections was a slight depression of the 
total scrum (-a. The apparent rise and final high values of are fictitious. Ca 
citrate is not adsorbed by BaiS 04 and therefore, under the system of analysis, 
appears in the Ca‘ * fraction. The values for really represent mixtures of 
Ca^"*' and Ca citrate. There* appears to b(^ little doubt that the cone(‘ntration of 
(’a++ was gradually decreasing if the increase in severity of the clinical symptoms 
can be taken as indicative. Further, tht* gradual and almost regular fall in 
P.B.Ca., ending in a final value of k?ss than half the pre-experi mental level, 
shows clearly the? mobili/.ation of P.B.Ca. in an endeavour to remedy the C’a^ ^ 
deficit caused by the binding action of the citrate ions. 

The tw’o complexes do not show coiTesj)onding mobilizations. In fact it might 
apfwar that mobilization from the N.U.Ca.C. did not occur. In this connection it 
should be noted, however, that the animal wfis showing, at the pre-injection 
sampling, a low(?r valiK* for this fraction than we have ever found for a normal 
animal of any ape(;ies. On the other hand, the U.C-a.C.\ did show evidence of 
some slight mobilization, th<»re being a final droj) of about 1")%. From our 
observations we would say that, whilst some of the clinical symptoms of this 
animal were similar to those occurring in milk fever, the complete picture did not 
parallel wdiat w'<‘ have noted in such cas(?8. We have previously pointed out [1935] 
that, in cases of true milk fever, there ai*e si multa neons low levels for both ad- 
sorbable and non-adsorbable (-a. In this expi*riment there was a definite fall in 
the non-adsorbable Ca (i.e. C'a * • + P.B.Ca.) but the adsorbable Ca (i.e. U.Ca.C. + 
N.U.Ca.C.) showed rc»latively little change (maximum fall 18%) and the final 
values were markedly above those w’hich w'e cited for ea.ses of milk fever. 

The other values do not call for particular comment. 

(b) In vitro depression of the Ca^ + in sernm, 30 ml. aliquots of a bulk serum 
were added rapidly with shaking te increasing amounts of sodium citrati* 
(Na.jC^H 507 , 2 H 20 ) dissolved in 1 ml. of water and left overnight. The Vn frac- 
tionation w as ptu'formed the next morning. The results of one of a serie.s of such 
experiments art? ahowm in Table III. 

Table 111. 


All results in nii?. |>er 1«M) ml. 


Sample 

no. 

Na citrate 
in per 

100 ml. of 
srriim 

Total 

Ca 

Ca* * 

r.Ca.(\ 

N.r.Ca.C. 

P.B.Ca. 

1 

0 

10-8 

2*4 

4*3 

0-7 

34 

2 

47 

10-8 

3*4 

4*0 

0-S 

20 

3 

93 

JO-8 

4*2 

4-0 

0-0 

20 

4 

143 

10-8 

5*2 

3-6 

0-6 

1-4 

5 

190 

10*8 

5*9 

3-2 

0*6 

M 

6 

240 

10*8 

6*6 

2*9 

0-5 

0-8 

7 

287 

10*8 

7*3 

2-9 

0*2 

0-4 


The progressive incirease in the values does not indicate a real increase 
in Ca++ because, as before mentioned, the method employed includes Ca citrate 
with Ca** + ; in presence of citrate ion true Ca^+ would undoubtedly be diminished. 
The steady mobilization of P.B.Ca. is obvious and this fraction has practically 
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disappeared with the highest citrate concentration. Of greatest interest is the 
slow mobilization of the Ca in complex form, both complexes gradually liberating 
Ca-^+ but not to such an extent as the P.B.Ca. 

Stewart & Percival [1928] studied the effect of sodium citrate on the diffusi- 
bility of serum Ca in relation to the time of coagulation, but do not state clearly 
which hydrated salt they used. Our results confirm theirs in that we found, with 
increasing concentrations of citrate, that the serum Ca gradually becomes more 
and more diffusible. They further report that the time required for blood to clot, 
when gradually increasing amounts of citrate were added, decreased at first and 
then increased until no coagulation occurred. The failure to coagulate preceded 
somewhat the rendering of the Ca almost completely diffusible and this they 
interpreted as evidence of a non-diflfusible Ca complex essential for th(^ normal 
coagulation of blood and evidence further that the had no effect on the 
process of blood clotting. We suggest that a more probable explanation is that the 
P.B.Ca., which acts as a circulatory reserve of readil\' available Ca^ • , had been 
completely mobilized and was therefore incapable of liberating more ions to 
remedy the deficit caused by citration. It may be noted that these authors found 
that inhibition of coagulation occurred when the citrate concentration, calculated 
on the serum, was between 250 and 330 mg. per 100 ml., a result which, assuming 
that the^" used the dihydrate, coincides with our value, 287 mg., for almost 
complete mobilization of P.B.Ca. 


Discussion. 

Theories as to the physico-chemical state of Ca in body fluids may be divided 
into two groups: (a) that all the Ca not combined with px*otein is ionic, (b) that 
the Ca not combined with protein is partly in non-ionic forms. Our results lead 
us to support the second alternative. 

Maclean & Hastings [1934, 1, 2; 1935, 1, 2] and Maclean et al, [1934] have 
published comprehensive studies on Ca partition. They believe that the amplitude 
of the contraction of the ventricle of an isolated frog heart preparation is pro- 
portional to the Ca++ concentration of the perfusing fluid. They maintain that 
practically all the serum Ca not in combination with serum proteins is ionic. They 
then calculate the constant, K, from the mass law equation for the dissociation 
of Ca proteinate, assuming that the protein molecule behaves as though it were 
composed of a series of negatively charged divalent ions, i.e. 

[Protein-] _ 

[Ca proteinate] 

The concentrations are in mols. 

We have tested the validity of this expression as applied to our own results. 
We assumed, as did Maclean & Hastings, that grams of protein can be converted 
into milliequivalents by the factor for serum proteins, 0*243, found by Van Slyke 
et al, [1928]. In converting milliequivalents into millimols we have accepted their 
hypothesis that serum proteins act as divalent anions towards Ca. We have 
combined the values for Ca”^+ and U.Ca.C. as if all the ultrafiltrabie Ca were 
ionic, and combined the N.U.Ca.C. and P.B.Ca. as non-ultrafiltrable Ca. 

Our expression then becomes 

[ U.Ca.] [Protein**] _ ^ 

[N.U.Ca.l *• 

The [Protein"] was obtained by difference between [Total protein] and [N.U.Ca.]. 
The results, expressed as the negative logarithms [pK), are given ib, Table I, 
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Statistically considered we find that p^ = 21() with an s.d.= ±0*08. Our 
actual figures show a pK range of 1*95 to 2*28 and hence a K range of 0*01131 to 
0*(K}533 Taking only the s.d. the corresponding ranges are pK 2*02“2*18 and 
A 0*00966““0*(X)664. Maclean & Hastings give a mean pK of 2*22 ± s.d. 0*07, 
neither figure lieing far removed from ours. These values would give a K range 
of 0*(K)708-0*(X)513, while their complete K range would bci correspondingly 
greattu’. We feel that dissociation constants with siich ranges as are shown in 
both these sots of figures are of doubtful value and that the presence of such 
variability is, in itself, evidence of other influencing factors, which are not 
considered in the expression. We do not deny, but rather affirm, that an equi- 
librium betwe(‘n ultrafiltrable Ca and at least a part of the non-ultrafiltrable Ca 
does exist but we would add that the phosphate and bi(‘arbonat<‘ ions play a role 
in this equilibrium. 

Maclean & Hastings have constructed a nomogram which gives the^ Ca’^ 
(toneentration of sc^rum from the serum proteins and total serum Ca. Andersch & 
Oberst [1936] found that, in the case of the new-born child the ultrafiltrable Ca 
values as determin€‘d were about 20% lower than the Ca^ ^ values for the serum 
(as determined by the nomogram). The agreement was closer for the serum of 
non-pregnant, pregnant and parturient women. Further, Benjamin & Hess 
11933, 2] have recorded figures in the ease of hyfK?rcalcaemia of egg-laying in 
fowls from which the pA, when calculated, shows a value of 3*04 with a corre- 
sponding value for K of 0*<KK)91. 

The values found for the Ca"*^ concentration of serum by Brinkman and van 
Dam [1920] using the solubility pnKluct methfxl, by Neuhausen and Marshall 
1 1922] using tlu* flowing Vn electrcxle, and by tlie BaSO^ adsorption method are 
in general tigreernent. The value obtained is, in all cases of the order of 2 mg. per 
1(K) ml. Further, our own studies on Ca partition in pathological cases, the results 
of which will be piiblished elsewiuTe, show^ a correlation fx^tween the clinical 
symptoms and the (-a partition data, which we find im]:)os.sible to regard as 
fortuitous. Consequently we conclude that the four fractions of Ca found by the 
BoSO^ adsorption and ultrafiltration methods reprewnt real entities. 

Summary. 

1. The results of studies in the Ca partition of sheep on experimental rations 
are recorded along with some results of ph^'sieo-ehemical investigations of the 
blood of cattle following both in vitro and in vivo addition of sodium citrat»e. 

2. The results are considered as demonstrating that the so-called dissociation 
constant of Maclean and eo-workers for Ca proteinate in serum is too variable 
to be regarded as an aid to the study of Ca partition. 

3. It is conclud€*d that the four Ca fractions found in serum by the barium 
sulphate method of adsorption coupled with ultrafiltration are real entities. 
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CCXX. THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 
OF TEETH. 

IV. THE CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 
CONTENTS OF THE TEETH OF DIFFERENT ANIMALS. 
A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF THE MECHANISM 
OF CALCIFICATION. 
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Becattse of the significance usually attached to the determination of ash, Caand 
C’a/P ratio in bone\s an<l teeth in rtdation to diet and disease, it is important to 
give due consideration to the interrelationship of the Ca and Mg contents and 
the ash values. Orent et al. [1934] have studied the question of Mg deficienc}’' 
in rata and shown how the Mg content of the bones varies with age in control 
animals and in animals on diets deficient in Mg. These diffeiences in Mg content 
caus(*d related inverse changes in Oa eontent and resulting changes in ash 
content (1 g. Mgs l-648g. ("a). 

Having dettTmined the ('a P ratio in numerous samples of human teeth, 
w'here th(' vahies fidl l>etwwn 1*92 (lowest <lentiiu‘) and 2-153 (highest enamel), it 
was surprising to find values as low as 1-7 and 1-8 in rats’ incisor teeth, although 
rats’ and rabbits’ bones gave the expected ratios of 2*13 to 2*15, confirming the 
generally accepted values. This led to the investigation of the amount of Mg 
prt*s(*nt in dental tissues from various soura's and to the correlation of the results 
with the Ch and P contents. 

Many of the usual phosphate prt'cipitation methods for Mg determination 
were tried but finally rejected in favour of the hydroxyquinoline method of 
Greenberg & Mackey [1932]. This method adaptt>d to detiTminations in solutions 
of dental materia] proved verj’^ satisfactory with an error of about ±0-5%. 
Table 1 gives th(^ results of Ca, Mg and P determinations on the ash of various 
dental tissues. The Ca/P ratios were calculated. The Mg values were converted into 
their equivalent amounts of Ca, which values were then added to the corres- 
ponding actual Ca contents to give “Total Ca”. Using these total Ca values, 
“Corrected Ca/P” ratios were calculated. 

It was decided to compare the values of the rodents’ whole teeth with the 
dentine of horse, dog and human, rather than with the enamel. The difiFerenees 
in composition between dentine and enamel have been dealt with in a previous 
publication [Bowes & Murray, 1936]. Enamel has on an average 0-4 % Mg. 

In the consideration of the results, certain points relating to the theories of 
calcification, which have been dealt with fully by Robison |1932], have fx^en 
borne in mind. The generally accepted view is that calcification takes place in 
calcifying tissues from solutions rendered saturated or supersaturatc'd when the 
product (Ca++xP 04 -) exceeds the solubility product. The material deposited, 
“the bone salt”, is an insoluble phosphate of the apatite series 3 Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 .CaX 2 . 

( 1567 ) 101-2 
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Table I. 


Material 

'Ca 

% in ash 

Mg 

P 

Ca/P 

Mg 

expressed 
as (^a 

“ Total’’ 
C?a 

c:a/P 

“Cor- 

rected’' 

Rabbit incisors 

3502 

2*467 

19*88 

1-761 

4*061 

39*08 

1*965 

Rabbit molars 

36*76 

1*45 

20*15 

1*775 

2*39 

38*15 

1*893 

Hare incisors 

:1533 

2*304 

20*16 

1-753 

3*797 

39-13 

1*941 

Hare molars 

36*41 

1*788 

19 25 

1-891 

2*947 

39*36 

2*045 

Guinea-pig incisors 
Guinea-pig molars 

:15*80 

1*745 

19*56 

1-831 

2*876 

:18*68 

1*978 

35*01 

1*932 

20*04 

1-748 

3*185 

38*20 

1 903 

Rat 12 weeks incisors 

36*20 

2*243 

1968 

1-840 

3*697 

39*90 

2*027 

Rat 15 weeks incisors 

34*82 

2*363 

19*62 

1-774 

3*895 

HtS-72 

1*973 

Rat 1 year ditto 

38*85 

1*741 

20*01 

1*917 

2-869 

41*72 

2*085 

Horse dentine 

37*12 

1*8.55 

19*23 

1-931 

3-058 

40*18 

2*101 

Dog dentine 

37*61 

1*545 

19*27 

1-952 

2-547 

40*16 

2*095 

Elephant dentine (tusk) 

32*91 

4*055 

19*64 

1*675 

6*681 

39*60 

2*016 

Human dentine* sound. 

39*83 

1*175 

19*04 

2*091 

1*936 

41*77 

2 193 

|)ermanent, newly erup- 
ted, premolars 

Human dentine sound. 

:1781 

1*310 

18*46 

2*048 

2*165 

39*97 

2-165 

permanent, old (Indian) 

Human dentine sound, 

37*64 

1*391 

18*18 

2-071 

2293 

39*93 

2*189 

temporaiy 

♦Corresponding enamel 

.39*98 

0*424 

18*42 

2*171 

0*70 

40*68 

a-20tt 


Robison [1932] considered that in all probability the other inorganic constituents 
of bones and teeth can bc^ incorporated into this complex molecule, equivalent 
amounts of other bases replacing the Ca and various groups CO3, (OH^), Clg and 
Fj representing the Xg . The Ca/ P ratio of such a compound is 2* 153. Replacement 
of one Ca by Mg would give a ratio of 1*935, the same as that of triealcium 
phosphate Ca3(P04)2. If Mg does replace Ca in the apatite of bones and teeth, 
then having calculated the amount of Ca equivalent to the Mg, the Ca/P ratio 
should approximate to that of apatite. Orent et al. \ 1934J have shown that Mg 
and Ca do replace one another in rats’ bones. 

The results in Table 1 show that the human dentine contained the least Mg 
and gave the highest Ca/P ratio both actual and contacted. The correctcjd value 
was close to that of apatite. Next in order came the horse and dog dentine with 
corrected ratios differing a little from that of apatite. The P values of human, 
dog and horse dentine differed very little from one another. Taken as a whole the 
results from these dentines agreed reasonably with the theory that the calcified 
substance is largely apatite. Human enamel corresponds very closely to apatite. 
The elephant tusk dentine (ivory) had a very high Mg content and hence a corre- 
spondingly low Ca. The actual Ca/P ratio in this would be a very misleading 
figure if not taken in conjunction with the corrected ratios. In passing to the 
rodents’ teeth the results showed wide differences from those of the dentines. 
These teeth in general had a much greater Mg content and consequently a lower 
Ca content. Toverud [1923] found only 0*63 % Mg in rats* incisors, but Watchorn 
(private communication) found 1*6% Mg in 4j-month-old rats on a diet contain- 
ing 0*645% Mg. In the present work values are high, no doubt because the diet 
was unintentionally but not abnormally high in Mg, i,e, 0*15%, The proportion 
of Ca:Mg in these different materials shows that there are variations in the 
degree of replacement. In some cases (human and dog dentine) the molar 
relation (^:Mg was approximately 18:1, in rodents* incisors 9: 1, whilst in the 
elephant ivory it was 5 : 1 approximately. The difference in Mg content cannot 
altogether be accounted for by variations in Mg content of the blood sera. Human, 
dog, rabbit and rat sera contain respectively 2*2 [Greenbei^ ft Mackey, 1932], 
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2-4 [Greenberg & Mackey, 1932], 2-6 [Brookfield, 19331, and 5 0 [Watchorn, 
1933], all stated as mg. Mg/100 ml. The P values in rats’ teeth were also signifi- 
cantly higher. The resulting Ca/P ratios were also much too low to satisfy 
3 Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 .MgX 2 . It is probable that Mg replaces even more of the Ca. A 
consideration of the “total ” Ca and P values in comparison with the (iorrespond- 
ing valuers in human dentine, etc. suggests that some other P corapounci, less 
basic than tricalcium phosphate, is present in rodents’ teeth or that they contain 
considerable quantities of other bases not estimated. This still does not explain 
why the P conttmt of the rodents’ teeth was so much greater. X-ray analysis of 
rats’ teeth and elephant tusk is being carried out in conjunction with this work 
and should help to settle the question of constitution. 

A notable point is the difference in corapo.sition of the incisor and molar 
teeth of the same animal. The^ high Mg and low Ca/P of rats’ incisor.s prompted 
this investigation on rabbits’ and guinea-pigs’ teeth. The rabbit and hare incisors 
corresponded reasonably well with rats’ incisors. It was surprising to find much 
lower Mg values in guinea-pigs, but this was in agreement with the results of 
Toverud [1923] who found 1*74% Mg. The difference between the incisors and 
molars in some cases is very marked and it does not seem possible to explain the 
differences by reason of the different proportions of enamel and dentine in the 
different tiH’ith. The variations in Mg content of the rats’ incisors at different ages 
agreed with the observations of Oreiit fit al. [1934]. 

It would seem from the differenctw in composition of incisor and molar teeth 
of (HTtain rodents and from the fact that the enamel and dentine which are laid 
down, presumably at the same time, in human teeth, can show distinct differences 
in Ca:Mg:P proportions, that the physico-chemical conditions which according 
to the supt'rsaturation precipitation theory govern the deposition must he subject 
to lo('al variations and not Iw determined by the blood systtm only. It may be 
noted in passing that though the Ca contents of different animals’ blood do not 
differ very much, the P contents show big differences; for example pigs' blood 
(‘ontains much more inorganic P and ester-phosphorus than the blood of most 
other animals (Kay, 192S]. 

The fa(*t that the proportion of C’a ; Mg varies with age has also to be accounted 
for. Da}' fit al. [1935] have dealt with this variation of Mg content of bone. It is 
possible that these age changes could be correlated with the recognized differences 
in blood composition at different ages [Watchorn, 1933], but it is not so easy to 
correlate the differences between incisor and molar teeth and bone taken at the 
same time, or the diffenmee between enamel and dentine in human teeth. In the 
ash of human enamel the Ca/P is 2‘15 and Mg 0*46%, in the ash of dentine the 
Ca/P is 2-05 and Mg 1*2%. The fact that big differenc.es in mineral content can 
occur in maten'ial depositc’jd in different regions of the body at the same time 
promotes the suggostion that all calcifications arc the result of specific cell 
activity rather than merely precipitation governed by solubility products. 
Logan [1935] observed similar differences in composition of the inorganic part of 
calcifiexl tissues and is of the opinion that these differences must be taken into 
account in any consideration of the means by which (calcification takes place. 
There is evidence that the deposition of salts in bone, designated by Robison et al. 
[1930] the “inorganic” or second process in calcification (the hydrolysis of 
phosphoric esters by phosphatase apparently precedes this), is not a purely 
passive physico-chemical process because of the fact that in vitre it is inhibited 
by various means, partially by 0*001 M KCN, profoundly by 0*00001 M NaF 
[Robison & Rosenheim, 1934]. It is usual to associate such inhibitions with the 
cell activity. The last mentioned authors brought forward strong evidence that 
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the second mechanism was also enzymic. For several reasons then calcification 
might be considered similar to other active and specific cell processes. The 
ameloblasts, odontoblasts and osteoblasts each, by the various enzymic processes, 
are responsible for laying down in an organic matrix complex phosphates of 
calcium and magnesium. The complexes are not necessarily universally identical 
but arc affected by local conditions as well as by conditions in the blood. The 
organic composition of the matrix may be important in connexion with the 
variations in composition of the inorganic substance^ laid down therein. Harris 
[1932] found glycogen in developing bone. With the exception of liver cells in 
which glycogen represents a stored secretion, glycogen is usually regarded as a 
ready store of energy which is made available for cellular activity by formation 
of various esters of phosphoric aedd. The glyc'Ogen of developing bone could play 
a similar role in the active cell processes. That glycogen metabolism may play 
a part in calcification is indicated by the fact that sodium iodoacetatc in very 
low concentration inhibits the calcifying process m vitro [ Robison and Rosenheim, 
1934] and in vivo [Laszt & Verzar, 1935]. 

The theory built up by Robison ft‘om his extensive work on the calcifying 
mechanism has emphasized the sensitive character of the second mechanism. The 
results put forward here suggest that the calcification process is highly spe(‘ific 
and that the difierences in composition of the inorganic substance laid down in 
calcifying tissues are to be explained on the basis of this specificity. 

Summary. 

1. A quantitative study of the Ca, P and Mg contents of the fish of teeth of 
diflFerent animals has been made. Marked differences were found in the relative 
amounts of these elements present. 

2. Rodents’ teeth generally contained more Mg, more P, but less Ca than dog 
and human teeth. Rodents’ incisors and molars were different in composition. 

3. Ca/P ratios varied between 1*75 (rats’ irudsors) and 2-09 (human dentine). 
This variation was due chiefly to differences in the Ca content resulting from the 
diJBFerences in Mg content. Ca/P ratios give no idea of the type of phosphate 
present. “Corrected” Ca/P ratios (sec* text) differed less. 

4. The suggestion is made that the wide differences in composition of the 
mineral constituents found in teeth of different animals, in diffe.rent types of 
teeth of the same animal, in bones and teeth of the same animal and in different 
tissues in the same tooth, support the view that the deposition process of calcifica- 
tion is an active and specific cell process, and not merely a precipitation from 
saturated or supersaturated solutions of a salt of constant comjHjsition dependent 
on the ionic composition of the blood plasma. 

The expenses of this work were defrayed by a grant from the Medical Research 
Council, for which thanks are recorded. 
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IN THE UREASE METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF BLOOD UREA. 

By ALAN BRUCE ANDERSON and SIDNEY LIONEL TOMPSETT. 

From the Biochemicul Laboratory, Department of Pathology of the University 
and Royal Infirmury, Glasgow, 

(Received 23 July 1936.) 

The possibility of an error in the determination of urea in bIoo(i by urease 
methods was brought to our notice by the fact that figures obtained by the 
direct estimation of urea in human blood corpuscles were obviously too high. 
This eiTor appears to have Iwkti first reported by Behre [1923], who observed 
that when the so 3 "a bean urease method was applied to whole blood the urea 
obtained was partiallv" dete?rmined by the conc^entration of urease extract 
employed, and that the substance responsible for this '‘extra urea*’ was (‘hiefiy 
contained in the corpuscles. She did not come to any conclusion as to the 
exact nature of this substance. Addis [1928], when estimating the urea in liver 
tissue with Jack bean urease, obtained a linear relation between the quantitj" of 
urea produced and the quantity of urease used. He (considered that the extra 
urea was derived from the action of arginase in the liver on arginine in the Jack 
bean. He also found that the ajiparcmt concentration of uiva in human blood 
might be varied by adding difftTent amounts of urease. He does not state that the 
variation in the case of blood was due to arginase. Peters & \'an SIj’ke [1932], in 
describing the unease method as applied directly to whole blood, state “...un- 
necessarily prolonged contact between blocKl and enzyme is to be avoided be- 
cause of the possibility of slow formation of ammonia by the a(‘tion of arginase 
in the blood cells on arginine in the enzyme preparation” and refer to the work 
of Addis and Behre which did not actually prove that the error was due to the 
action of blood arginase. 

This source of error in a standard method appeared to Ik* of sufficient 
importance to justify a further investigation. 

Experimental. 

Method, Urea was determined by the aeration-titration method as described 
by Kay and Sheehan [1934] except that the acid was titrated to the nearest 
0*05 ml. in a standard 50 ml. burette instead of to 0*01 ml. as in the original 
method. All determinations were done in duplicate and the figures for blood are 
given to the nearest 0*5 mg. urea per 100 ml. blood. 

Urease. 1. A watery extract of soya bean powder prepared by extracting 
10 g. of powder with 100 ml. of water for 1 hour as described by Kay Sc Sheehan 
[1934]. 2. Jack l>ean urease powder, acetone precipitate [Peters & Van Slyke» 
1932J. 3. Crystalline urease prepared by the method of Sumner [1926, 1, 2]. It 
was found that good crystals could be obtained by using Jack Bean Powder 
(B.H.H.), which had been thoroughly extracted with ether in a Soxhiet i^paratiis 
and then dried, in place of the “ Arltx)** Jack bean meal used by Sumner. 

( 1572 ) 
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Blood, Blood was taken from a limited number of normal men by veni- 
puncture and oxalated in the usual mamier. 

Preliminary exjjeriments confirmed the findings of Behre and Addis tliat 
extra urea was formed when thtt concentration of enzyme was increased. The 
action of a strong solution of urease was then compared with that of a preparation 
of crystalline urease on blood and plasma simultaneously. It will be seen from 
Table I (Nos. 1-4) that the 100 mg. of powder gave fi*5 mg. of urea more than 
the crystalline enzyme with whole blood, but that the two preparations gave 


identical 1*0811 lt.s with plasma. 

Tabic I. 

gubjoct SubHtrate 

Trease jrt’cparation 

I’rea mg. 
pt»r 1(X) ml. 
blood or 
plasma 

I. 

S. L. T. 

Blood 

KKJ mg. f>owder 

25-5 

2. 

•» 

Blood 

(Vystalline 

19 

3. 

9* 

Pla»ma 

1(H) mg. powder 

23 

4. 

9* 

Plaiima 

(Vystalline 

23 

5 

A. 1). 

Bloorl iruu'tivutrd 

Sf>va l>ean e.\ tract 

25 

0. 


Blood iiifw'tivated -+ 2 mg. arginine 

(5 ml.) 

99 

25 

7. 

** 

Bl<KKi 


30 

8. 


Blood 1 2 mg. arginine 


39 5 

9. 

A. B. A. 

BIoimI ina< tivatt*il 


19*5 

U). 

99 

Blood inai'tivatf'd r2 mg. arginine 


205 

11. 

,, 

Blood 


31 

12. 


Blood + 2 mg. arginine 


34 

1.3. 

R. 

IManma inaetirat^Mi 


29-5 

14, 


PlaHina iiiaotivated i-2 mg. arginine 


28 5 

15. 

9^ 

Plasma 


29*5 

Hi. 


Plaama t- 2 mg. arginine 


29-5 

17. 

T. P, 

Blood 

HH> mg, piwder 

24*5 

18. 


Blood 4- 2 rng. ( 6H,<> 

49 5 

19. 


Bl(»od inaeti\ ated 


21-5 

2(». 


BUhkI iiiaetivatefl + 2mg. 6Hai) 


41-5 

21. 

S. L. T. 

BIockI 

llH) mg. powder 

32 

22. 


Bloofl -t-2 mg. C’oCIj, 6HjO 

60-5 

2 : 1 . 


Plasma 


:io-5 

24. 


Plaania 2 mg. (VtClj, 6HjO 


32-5 

25. 

A. B. A. 

Blood 


37-5 

26. 

♦ t 

Blood +2 mg. glutamic arid, 2 mg. 


:i8-5 

27. 

f« 

hiatidine hydroehloride, 2 mg. gljTine 
BUnkI 4- 2 mg. arginine 


49-5 


It was then assumed that these results were due to the action of blood 
arginase. The addition of arginine in solution to the blood was found to increase 
the appartnt urea. Now Hunter and Dauphinee fl933j have shown that 
arginase is rapidly inactivated at a pH Jess than 4-0. Accordingly blood arginase 
was inactivated in the following manner: to 2 ml. of blood washed into the 
reaction tub© with water instead of bufler w'as added 1 ml. of A’ H2SO4 and the 
tub© heated to 50"^ for 10 min., the tube was then cooled and the acid neutralized 
by 1 ml. of N NaOH and then the buffer and urease added. An equivalent 
amount of a mixture of equal volumes of N H2SO4 and N NaOH was added to 
the other tubes in the series. Not only was no extra urea produced by the 
addition of arginine to the “inactivated” blood but the apparent urt'a in the 
“inactivated” blood was less than in the untreated blood, while the addition of 
arginine to the untreated blood produced a considerable increase in the urea 
found. (Table I, Nos. 5-8.) Blood from a different individual showed the same 
effect except that there was a very slight increase of urea on adding arginine to 
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the “inactivated ” blood. (Table I, Nos. 9-12.) On the other hand the values for 
plasma urea were unaffected by this “inactivation” nor did the plasma give any 
extra urea on the addition of arginine. (Table I, Nos. 13-16.) 

In a recent papcT Hellerman and Perkins [1935] demonstrated the activation 
of arginase by certain metal ions Co++, Ni++, Mn+^ . The effect of the addition 
of a solution of cobalt chloride to the reaction tubes was therefore investigated. 
Cobalt chloride 2 mg. in 2 ml. of water produced an increase of approximately 
100% in the apparent urea of the blood. (Table I, Nos. 17, 18.) This extra 
25 mg. of urea per 100 ml. of blood would be equivalent to the hydrolysis of 
1-45 mg. of arginine in the reaction tube. The “inactivated” blood was also 
reactivated by the cobaltous ions and gave an extra 20 mg. of urea. (Table I, 
Nos. 19, 20.) With blood and plasma the addition of cobalt again produced a 
largo increase in the urea found in the blood and only a very small increase with 
plasma which was probably due to a small amount of corpuscle aiginase con- 
taminating the plasma as there was slight haemolysis. (Table I, Nos. 21-4.) 
As a control tubes were put up without blood. Both urease with cobalt and also 
urease with arginase and cobalt failed to form ammonia. The titrations were 
identical with that for the urease blank. 

Other amino-acids were tried in place of arginine. In one exiKjriment glycine 
gave no extra urea and in another a mixture containing glutamic acid 2 mg., 
histidine hydrochloride 2 mg. and glycine 2 mg. produced only thf* slight 
increase of 1 mg, per 100 ml. in the apparent urea, while the addition of 2 rag. of 
arginine gave an increase of 12 mg. (Table I, Nos. 25-7.) 

Urease solutions were incubated with a preparation of liver arginase — mad() 
from calf liver by the method described by Hellerman & Perkins 1 1935]~instead 
of blood, and it was found that the arginase produced ammonia from the strong 
urease solutions. It will be seen from Table 11 that 10 mg. of imiase powder 

Table II, The reaction between arginase and ureme preparations. 

ml. 0 01 N H2SO4 equiTalctit to NH, 
forrood after incubation at 50^ for 
30 min. with urease powder 


^ ^ 

10 rng. 100 mg. 

1. Arginase solution 2 ml. O-O 0-35 

2. Arginase solution 2 ml. 4 aiginine 2 mg. 0-9 0-7 

3. Arginase solutiou 2 ml. +C0CI,, 6H,0 2 mg. 0*3 2- 15 


incubated with arginase gave no appreciable ammonia though the arginase 
solution was active and hydrolysed added arginine. When the arginase was 
activated by cobalt a small quantity was produced. By contrast 100 mg. of 
urease powder, though only giving a small quantity of ammonia with arginase 
alone, with cobalt-activated arginase gave a large amount of ammonia equivalent 
in this case to the hydrolysis of 1*85 mg. of arginine. The quantities of ammonia 
produced from this strong urease solution are of the same order as those equi- 
valent to the “extra” urea obtained with blood under similar conditions. 

Discussion. 

The experiments reported here show that the factor responsible for the 
production of the extra urea from the urease solutions is the arginase in the 
corpuscles, because it is activated and inactivated by the same methods as 
arginase and can be replaced by a preparation of arginase from liver. Addis, in 
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his experiment with liver and urease, considered that it was unlikely that the 
arginine in some of his urease preparations was free, and suggested that either 
proteolytic enzymes in the liver set arginine free, or that one of the proteins of 
the Jack Ixjan has arginine so situated in its structure that urea might be 
formed from it by arginase. We have no direct analytical evidence of the 
amount of free arginine in our urtmse preparations but free arginine cannot be 
excluded on general grounds. Arginine is precipitated by acetone in the strength 
used for precipitating the soluble urease powder and according to Sasaki [1932] 
arginine nitrate 9*55 g. was isolated from the hot water extract from 5 kg. soya 
bean which hfid previously bt^en extracted with ether. 

According to Edlbacher et al. [1927] arginase is present in the blood of man, 
cattle, sheep and pig, and absent from the blood of the df)g, cat, rabbit, porpoise, 
mouse, rat, hen, pigeon and goose [Edlbacher & Rothler, 1925]. On the other 
hand Weil & Russell [1934] report the presence of arginase in rat blood in both 
the cells and plasma and that it is higher in adult males than in young males, 
castrates and females, but tluTc is no obvious relationship between the blood 
urea level and the arginase activity. There seems to be general agreement that 
arginase is present in human bloo(i and that it is confined to the cells. 

In the (‘xperiments reported above the reaction mixtures w^re all incubated 
for 30 min. The? (‘fleet of the time, of incubation has not been investigated in 
detail but bIo(3dK from some subjects w'cre found to give apprcciabh? amounts of 
extra urea after only 8 rain, incubation. The original observations of Behre 
w^ere made after incubation for 10 min. on bloods obtained from hospital cases 
which showed consid(‘rable variation in the magnitude of the increase in urea 
with eoncentratol (‘xtracts. It is of interest to note that even with the weak 
extracts us(?d by Behrf‘ [1923] the figure for whole blood urea was in some ca8e?s 
a littl(‘ liiglu'r than that for plasma indicating a small production of extra im*a. 
The urease preparations used in the pres(*nt work though d(*seribed as strong 
8(3lutions were aetuall}" of the strength advised for routine use. 

It seems unlikely that this i‘rror is of significance in the routine estimation of 
blood urea for (?linieal purposes. When howevc^r an accurate estimation is neei‘s- 
sary the variable error iutroduml by the action of blood arginase may lx? far 
greater than any exfXTiraental error and will vitiate tlie result unless precautions 
are taken to eliminate tlu* arginase action. The question would not arise with an 
animal such as the rabbit whose blood is said to Ix" fn'c from arginase. In the 
case of human blood the most satisfactory solution appt‘ars to lx* the use of 
plasma for analysis. In the presence of cobaltous or other divalent ions which 
activate arginase such precautions would bt* essential. 

Summary. 

1 . The reported production of “extra ” urea when human blood is incubated 
with concentrated solutions of urease is confirmed. 

2. The substance responsible is considered to be the blood arginase. It is 

confined to the corpuscles and is inactivated by incubation at for 10 min. 

after the addition of acid to the blood and is activated by the addition of cobaltous 
ions which may produce an increase of 100% in the apparent blood urea. A 
similar production of ammonia is observed when the conctmtrated urease 
solutions are incubated with a preparation of liver arginase. 

3. The significance of this error in ur€*a analysis is discussed and the use of 
plasma is advised for the acciurate estimation of urea in human blood. 
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CCXXII. RESPIRATION OF BRAIN. 
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(Received IS March 19S6.) 

Few facts are known concerning the metaix)lisin of parts of the brain other than 
(XTcbral cortex. Holmes [1930] has shown that grey matter is more active than 
white in its oxidising Hystems. Respiration rates of roughly differentiated parts 
of the brain in Ringer-phosphate-glucost‘ have been studied bj' Gavrilescu & 
Peters [ 1931 ] in tlu* pigeon and liy Himwich & Fazikas [1932] in the rat. Experi- 
ments have lw»en start^Ml in this laboratory to extend further this differentiation 
of brain regions by studying respiration rates witli different substrata's, and parts 
have been selectcKi which art' known to be esjiecially susceptible to pathological 
change. Thus we have chosen the striate body, globus pallidus, cerebellar cortex 
and the c‘ornu ammonis. We have also included the hyp3thalamus and medial 
parts of the thalamus bc'causi* of their alleged specific affinity for narcotics, 
particularly the barbiturates. 

The prt'sc'nt investigation deals with the metabolism of these parts in normal 
ox brain. 


Experimental. 

Rovspiration rates wt're measured in Barcroft differential manometers at 
37*5"*. The medium w'as Ringer-phosphate as used by Gavrilescu & Peters [1931]. 
Tlu* manometers were filled with oxygen. The ox brains w^ere received about 
1 hour after death of the animal and the first manometer readings were normally 
taken aliout 2 hours after death. After removal of the membranes, slices of the 
variou.s parts were cut with a small arrow-shaped scaljxi and were then either 
transferrt'd to Ringer solution or inashtnl for about 30 sec. on a glass plate with 
a bone spatula. Slices of cerebral cortex about I cm. sijuare w'cre easily cut by 
this method, but from cerebellar cortex oiilj’- thin strips could Ik' cut owing to 
its stnicture. About 4 or 5 such strips, usually cut from folds of the vermis, were 
used in experiments with slices. The conm ammonis and corpus striatum (caudate 
nucleus) were minced or sliced after removal of the ependyma. The thalamus 
with the hypothalamus and corpus callosum were easily dissected out en bloc 
for mincing or slicing. The globus pallidus is so small and its respiration so low 
that it was necessary to pool tissue from six ox brains for a satisfactory experi- 
ment. Normally about 120 mg. tissue were used. 

Table I and Fig. 1 summarize the results obtained on minced tissue from 
different brain regions with or without the addition of glucose, lactate, succinate 
etc., in Ringer-phosphate solution. 

It is seen that minced cornu ammonis and globus pallidus show no extra 
oxygen uptake in presence of glucose and little in presence of lactate, although 
these ports show an increased respiration in presence of succinate. The respira- 
tion of cerebellar cortex, corpus striatum and thalamus in glucose is also affected 

^ Maadsley Research Fellow. 

* Under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Table I. Effect of substrate on oxygen uptake of minced brain tissues^ 


/tl. 0,/g. fresh tiflsuc/hour. 

Thalamus and 

Orebral cortex (’erelwllar cortex hypothalanius (Jorpus striatum 


Exp. 

Substrate^ 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

j' hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

Ihr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

1 

None 

702 

5(X) 

3()8 

936 

507 

352 

574 

483 

374 

806 

594 

440 

2 

Glu(*ose 

876 

811 

750 

1010 

783 

622 


— 


ItKK) 

829 

692 

3 


898 

878 

820 

— 

. 

— 

602 

520 

430 

919 

827 

624 

4 

liactate 

939 

848 

700 

1145 

870 

680 

— 


— 

urn 

788 

rm 

5 


1295 

1136 

1008 

1708 

1360 

1092 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

5 


920 

848 

752 




— 

863 

664 

5:17 

1158 

841 

639 

7 

Succinate 

1740 

lUK) 

745 

1833 

1117 

700 



-- 

2092 

1316 

800 

8 






2(Hi5 

14(K) 

960 


— 


20-19 

1600 

1112 

9 


1910 

1,380 

970 


— 


1340 

1010 

800 

2365 

1600 

970 

10 

Lactate-glycero-phosphate 

1450 

1070 

815 

- 

— 


1160 

880 

625 

1670 

1080 

680 

1] 


1620 

lUO 


2080 

1480 

— 

- 

— 

«... 

J7W) 

1460 

— 

12 

Glutamate 

806 

622 

540 

880 

rm 

392 

tW)8 

512 

416 

8fK) 

m 

492 


Cerebral cortex Other brain region 


Exp. 

Substrate 

t 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

I 'hr. 2 hr. 3 hr. 

16 

None 

705 

628 

408 

Corpus striatum 

667 532 408 


Glucose 

767 

711 

650 

740 608 464 


17 None 
Glucose 


761 624 390 

880 824 750 


Corpus callosum 


100 66 60 

100 64 55 


Corpus striatum 




32 

None 

829 

692 

500 

679 

556 

412 


Na butyrate 

692 

538 

400 

487 

360 

256 


Cerebellar cortex 


34 

None 

692 

476 

282 

933 

m 

344 


Na glutamate 

816 

624 

660 

936 

520 

372 

35 

None 

672 

488 

380 

812 

372 

280 


Na glutamate 

776 

628 

520 

872 

540 

360 





None 



Glucose 



I..actate 


Exp. 

Brain region 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

ll^T 

2 hr. 

3hr. 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 

21 

Cornu ammonis 

543 

394 

268 

550 

334 

228 

678 

454 

280 

25 

Globus pallidus 

228 

138 

96 

206 

140 

90 

250 

172 

104 

30 

CerebeUar cortex 

'980 

660 

380 

1100 

880 

670 

1680 

1340 

1010 


though to a less extent. It is of course well known that most tissues have very 
powerful succinoxidase systems which can be freed from cell debris [compare 
Cohen & Gerard, 1934], 

It was tempting to ascribe these results to real diflEerences in the biochemistry 
of these regions. When, however, slices of these parts were used a constant 
respiration rate was always obtained, in glucose or lactate, and the usual falling 
off of oxygen uptake in absence of added substrates. Table II summarizes the 
results obtained for the respiration of sliced tissue in fiinger^phosphate with 
glucose or lactate. 

The oxygen uptake values given in Table II were roughly constant during 
tlie 3-hour period of the experiment. 
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Fig. 1. • — • Hingor<[)hoK|)hate-f glucosp; Kingcr* phosphate. 


In the absence of added substrate the oxygen uptake of each part decreased 
ra[»idly from an initial value which was roughly the same as that with glucose 
to alK>ut 1 /3 of this in 1 .J hours. The slices of tissue w'ere removed from the liottles 
and the dry weights found in the usual way. The dry weight of cerebral and 
cerebellar ct^rtex is about 17 % of the wet weight and those of corpus striatum, 
thalamus and globus pallidus, about 1^%^ These ratios have been list'd to 
calculatt* tht* oxygen uptakes in /itl./g. wt't weight /hour from the dry weight. 


Table II. Oxygvn uptakes of sliced tissue in fiLi'g, wet might! hour. 



Glucose 

Lactate 

Oerebral cortex 

17(X» 

2040 

Cerebellar corte.x 

2550 

3060 

Corpus striatum 

1980 

2160 

Cornu ammonis 

1200 

1440 

Thalamus 

1170 

1440 

Globus palliduR 

360 

' 450 


Further experiments were carried out in which about 30 slices of cert'bral 
cortex were cut from a single fresh ox brain. Half of these slices were then minced 
in the usual way and the respiration of the mince so prepared w^as compared with 
that of sliced tissue unminoed. About 100 mg. of tissue were used for each 
Barcroft bottle. It is easy to obtain duplicate respiration rates of minced tissue 
agreeing within 5 % with this amount of tissue, but results on single cortex slices 
may vary by 20~^%. To obtain good agreement of duplicates in the slicing 
series, thrc^e or four representative shoes were used for each bottle and dupUcates 
then agreed to within 10%. One of three such experiments is recorded here. 
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Mocliuin : Ringer> phosphate + glucose 0-2%. 

Oxygen uptake in pi. per g. wet weight over 2-hour period during which respiration rate of 
tissue did not change appreciably: 

Minced 1600 
Sliced 4000 

In the ease of cerebral cortex then, the respiration of the slice (2000 /il ./g ./hour ) 
is about double that of the mince (800 jjLLIg./hour) and this difference l>etween 
sliced and minced tissues is even more marked in other parts of the nervous 
system. This does not agree with the work of Holmes [1930J and of Quastel & 
Wheatley [1932] who state that mincing the brain tissue docs not alter the 
respiration rate. 

As the Ringer-phosphate solution used in the above experiments contained 
a rather large amount of j>otassium it was considfTed that this factor might 
possibly account for these results, since Dickens & Greville [1935] hav^e shown 
that M/IO KOI added to Ringer solution increases the respiration of rat c^ortex 
slices by about 100 % in glucose or lactate. It was found that such an addition 
o f potassium to M/CiO sodium phosphate- Ringer produced a slight inhibition of 
the respiration of minced ox cortex or minced rat w^holt^ brain. The re.spiration 
of ox cortex slices was increased al>out 30% in glucose as against 1(H) % in the 
rat. The difference between the mince and the slice was then*fore Jiot due to the 
large potassium content of the medium. 

Oxygen uptake of cerebral cortex in Ringer -phosphaie-glucofie with ajid without 
M/70 KCl in fjJ./g, wet weight/hour. 

Without KCI With KCl 

Mincwl 850 800 

Sliced 1700 2380. 

(KCl added after 40 min.) 

Duration of experiment 80 rain. 0-3 ml. of Jkf K(0 contiiincd in “danglers” and added to 
the 3 ml. of medium in the Barcroft cujw by shaking after 40 min. Medium: NaCl 0-70 
KCl 0*018 CaClj 0*019 «o. 0*04%, Na^HPO^ 0*21 as used by Warburg (19231. 

Differences in the magnitudes of the respiration rates of the various parts are 
not necessarily indicative of relative cellular metabolic activities, sin(;e it is not 
known how much is duo to variation in cell density. It is however interesting to 
note that the respiration rate of cereliellar cortex is initially about 50 % higher 
than that of cerebral cortex. In the minced tissue expt^riments, diminution of 
the respiration rate was most marked in those regions which contain sp(?cialJy 
large ganglion cells like the cornu amraonis and the cerebellar cortex. It was 
therefore supposed that these large ganglion cells siiffertHl more damage on 
mincing. Confirmation of this was obtained by histological examination of 
films of minced tissue stained with toluidine blue, since the largo pyramidal cells 
of the cornu ammonis and the Purkinje cells of the cerebellum were often nearly 
completely destroyed, whereas the smaller cells of the cerebral cortex preserved 
their shape better. Examination of slices of tissue revealed no such damage to 
the large ganglion cells. This explanation then may account for some of the 
differences observed in the minced tissue experiments, although it must be pointed 
out that the large ganglion cells in the cerebellar cortex and cornu ammonis con- 
stitute a fraction of the total ganglion cell content of these regions which is difficult 
to assess since there are both large and small ganglion cells. The same applies to 
the thalamus, the hypothalamus and the striate tody, whilst the globus pallidus 
contains only large cells which however do not attain the size of the Purkinje cell. 
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It was then coiisidert?d possible that injury to the large cells of the gasserian 
ganglion might have similarly damaged their respiration in the experiments of 
Holmes [1932] who, using chopped tissue, found that their respiration was vc^ry 
low in glucose, being actually less than that of the cranial iifTve. On the basis 
of these exf)('rim<mt8 Holmes sugg(‘sted that the s(‘at of mc^tabolic activity is 
the df*ndrite rather than tht* cell body, since* the gasserian ganglion cells have no 
dendritic structures. The* jioint was therefore iiivestigate<i in the ox by remo\’ing 
the two ganglia and cutting slices of them with a razor or chopping them vith 
scissors. Siinultaiu'ously the brain was removed and slie(*s of cerebral cortex 
and cerebral white matter used for eompfirison. It was found that (*ven the 
sUght injury to the ganglion resulting from chopping with scisvsors caused the 
resjnration rat<^ in glucose to fall rapidly to one-half of its initial value in 2 hours. 
Th(* respiration of the sliced ganglion, on the otluT hand, was not only much 
luglu^r than that of the mirie(‘d ganglion or of sliced whit<* matter, but was 
constant over the 2-hour p(*riod of the exp<*riment in glucose and ftdl rai>idly in 
its abs(*nc(*, resembling that of cerebral cortex in this respcict. Although the 
magnitudt* of the oxygen iijdakc* of the slicr^d ganglion is low (150 /xl./g./hour) 
wh(‘n eompar(*d with that of (‘ortc*x (17<M)pl. g. hour) yet it must be concluded 
that in the ox th(* e(dls of th(* gass(‘rian ganglion oxidize glueo.se, even though they 
have no dendritic .structures, and that they are more efficient in this resfH*ct 
than wlnl(» matter. 

Oxygen vptak fus of gmsf rum ganglion and corpus callosum in 
fd. g. met meighfihour. 

Slimi 

MinrcMl Witli Without glucose 

GaMHoriaii ganglion 10(» 300 90 

White inattc'r tU» 180 70 

(e<irpus <’allf»t»um) 

The above (igiireH rt*present average oxygen uptake.«t over the 2-hour fierioU of the experiment. 
Medium: Warburg'^ jl923J Uinger-phosphate t- glucose. 


The steady maintenance of the respiration rate of mammalian brain when 
minci*d is a jK)int ofum cited when the m(*tabolism of brain is compared with that 
of oth(*r tissues. The respiration of the liver for example is almost eompletely 
destroyed by mincing. The expi‘riments here recorded show that even if the 
rcispiration of cerebral cortex apjiears to Ik‘ undamaged by mincing it is in reality 
injured and the injury to other jmrts is more marked. As a whole brain tissue 
may he less damaged than, say, liver tissue, not lH*cause of any essential bio- 
chemical difference but because it is less susc^eptible to mechanical injury. The 
above investigation illustrates the necessity for accurate morphological control 
in the interpretation of biochemit^al findings. 

Summary. 

Respiration rates of different parts of the brain which an* known to be 
esjHicially vulnerable have been studied in the iiresence of different substrates. 
In the minced tissue, unlike cerebral eork*x, certain n'gions showed little or no 
extra oxygen uptake in the presence of glucose or lactate, whereas, when slices 
of these regions were used, constant and much higher respiration rates were 
observed. Cerebellar cortex has a greater metabolic activity than any other part 
of the brain. 

Bioebem, 1936 xxx 
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CCXXIIL HYPOGLYCAEMIC AND OTHER 
ACTIONS OF PHOSPHOTUNGSTIC ACID, 
PHOSPHOMOLYBDIC ACID AND 
ALLIED SUBSTANCES. 

By HARENDRA NATH MUKHERJEE. 

From the. Biochemical Department^ Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta. 

(Received 27 May 1936.) 

On account of their chemical properties phosphotungstates and phospho- 
molybdates have been long used in the laboratory for colorimetric estimations 
but their actions on the living system have not been properly studied. Ad 
ministered internally these substances, however, were found to have definite 
effects on metabolism. In a previous communication [Mukherjee, 1935] it was 
shown that phospho-24-tung8tic acid had hypoglycaemic action. As mentioned 
in that paper experiments wert‘ also done with some allied substances. It was 
found from these experiments that phosphomolybdic acid, molybdic acid, 
silicotungstic acid, sodium tungstate, ammonium phospho-18-tungstate and 
also sodium vanadate had hypoglycaemic actions w'hen administered by mouth. 
Some of these substances were found to have diuretic actions as well. It was also 
found from experiments that these substances acted like oxidizing enzymes. 
From a consideration of these properties the author was led to try the effect of 
these substances in a few cases of cancer [Mukherjee, 1936]. This work is being 
continued. In the present pai)er the hypoglycaemic and other actions of these 
substanc'es will be dealt with. 

Experimental. 

Excepting phosphotungstic and silicotungstic acids (Schering-Kahlbaum) 
the other substances used were Merck’s. Ammonium phospho- 18- tungstate 
{Wu*s B form) was prepared in the laboratory [Wu, 1920]. 

Hifpoglycaemic action. For studying the hypogl 3 ’'caemic action white rabbits 
wei*e used. In a few cases experiments were also done on diabetic human sub- 
jects. Blood sugar was estimated by the Folin-Wii colorimetric method. The 
hypoglycaemic effect was measured by the fall of blood sugar 3 hours and also 
5 hours after administration of the material in rabbits fasting for about 20 hours. 
The samples were administc^red in 5 ml. of distilled water by stomach tube to the 

Table I. 

Insulin 0*6 unit Phosphotungstic Phosphomotybdio 

subcutaneously. acid (0*3 g.). acid (0*3 g.). 

Blood sugar in Blood sugar in Blood sugar in 

mg. })er 100 ml. mg. per 1()0 ml. mg. })or 100 ml. 



Wt. 


^ 

A 

^ 

^ 

— ^ — 

^ 

^ 

V 


Rabbits 

kg. 

Sex 

Initial 

3 hr. 

6 hr. 

Initial 

3 hr. 

5 hr. 

Initial 

3 hr. 

5 hr. 

1 

1*26 

F 

106 

67 

80 

102 

71 

67 

89 

77 

74 

II 

1*16 

F 

91 

63 

66 

87 

71 

71 

87 

80 

63 

HI 

1*22 

M 

100 

74 

— 

83 

67 

— 

96 

83 

80 

IV . 

1*20 

M 

m 

69 

— 

91 

77 

74 

83 

74 

71 

V 

1*31 

F 

111 

67 

91 

118 

87 

83 

111 

86 

83 

VI 

M4 

F 

91 

77 

80 95 

( 1683 ) 

91 

87 

100 

83 83 

103—2 
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rabbits, usually at intervals of 2-3 days. The hypoglycaemic effects of 0*3 g. of 
phosphotungstic acid and 0-3 g, of phosphomolybdic acid compared with 0*6 unit 
of insulin (Eli Lilly and Co.), 0*5 unit per kg. body weight, given subcutaneously 
are shown in Table I. 

The effects by mouth of 0*3 g. of molybdic acid and 0*3 g. of sodium tungstate 
compared with 0*7 unit of insulin, 0*5 unit per kg. body weight, given sub- 
cutaneously arc shown in Table II. 


Table II. 


Insulin 0-7 unit 
subcutaneously. 
Blood sugar in 
mg. per 100 ml. 


Molvbdie acid 
(0-3 g.). 
Blood sugar in 
mg. per 1(K> ml. 


Sodium tungstate 
(0-3 g.). , 
Blood sugar in 
mg. per KKl ml. 


KabbitH 

Wt. 

kg. 

iSex 

Initial 

3 hr. 

— ^ 

r> hr. 

Initial 

3 hr. 

■■ 

5 hr. 

Initial 

3 hr. 

'S 

5 hr. 

Vll 

1 . 4:5 

F 

lOf) 

74 

91 

105 

91 

91 

100 

95 

87 

VIII 

1'22 

F 

91 

67 

74 

95 

S3 

80 

105 

74 

74 

IX 

].5(5 

M 

9r» 

80 

— 

105 

80 

77 

95 

91 

80 

X 

i-ec 

M 

1(K) 

67 

91 

91 

77 

74 

— 

— 



The hy^poglycaemic effects by mouth of 0*2 g. of sodium v^anadate (nuda) 
and of 0*3 g. of siUeotungstic acid and 0*3 g. of ammonium phospho- IS- tungstate 
were also similarly determined (Table Til). 


Table III. 



Sodium vanadate (meta) 

Silicotungstie acid 

Ammonium phospho- 18- 



(0-2 g.). 

(0*3 g.). 

tungstate (O .3 g.). 


Blood sugar in 

Blood sugar in 

Blood sugar in 


tng. 

per 100 ml. 

A 

mg. per 100 ml. 

A 

mg. 

per 1(K) ml. 




r > 

Initial 3 hr. 5 hr. 

Initial 


Rabbits* 

Initial 

3 hr. 5 hr. 

3 hr. 5 hr. 

I 

95 

80 77 


~ 


11 

91 

74 69 




VII 

100 

74 74 

- 

- 


VIII 

91 

67 

- - 



V 

— 

— 

— 

102 

74 77 

VI 

— 

__ 

83 71 67 

95 

67 67 

IX 


— 

87 77 71 

87 

83 71 

X 

— 


111 74 77 

... 

- 



* The same rabbits as in Tables I and II. 



As a 

control test the rabbits were given 5 ml. of distilled water each by 


stomach tube. There was in this case only insignificant variation in blood sugar 
level (after 3 and 5 hours). In some rabbits there was rather a slight rise of 
blood sugar. 

Diuretic action. While studying the hypoglycaemic effects of the substances 
it was observed that the rabbits micturated rather more frequently. The hypo- 
glycaemic and diuretic effects by mouth of 0*9 g. of phosphotungstic acid in 
30 ml. of distilled water were also determined in 4 diabetic patients. The material 
was administered by mouth to the fasting patient in the morning. The initial 
fasting blood sugar before administration of the material and blood sugar 3 hours 
after administration of material were estimated. The patients were also given 
the same dose of phosphotungstic acid (0*9 g. in 30 ml. of distilled water) in the 
evening and the diuretic effect was determined by measuring the 24 hours’ urine 
volume before and after administration of material. The hypoglycaemic effect of 
0*9 g. phosphotungstic acid by mouth in diabetics compared with that of 6*0 
units of insulin given subcutaneously and the diuretic effect of 0*9 g. phospho- 
tungstic acid given by mouth morning and evening are shown in Table IV. 
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Table IV. 

0*9 g. of phosphotimgstic acid by 
5-0 units of insulin mouth (morning and evening) 

Bubcutaneously. , s 

Blood sugar in Blood sugar in 

mg. per BK) ml. mg. per 109 ml. Urine volume 
^ * ^ V ^ in litres 


Diabetic 

pitierits'^ 

Age 

Sex 

Wt. 

kg- 

Initial 
(7 A.M.) 

3 hr. 

Initial 
(7 A.M.) 

3 hr. 

Before 

After 

A 

42 

M 

37-4 

286 

182 

286 

200 

1-94 

2-40 

D 

40 

M 

51-0 

220 

67 

182 

87 

1-51 

2-22 

R 

50 

M 

52-0 

268 

133 

2.}0 

160 

1-90 

2*62 

M 

4.5 

M 

42-4 

167 

65 

191 

95 

1-68 

2-10 


* Breakfast given after 10 a.m. 


Oxidizing action, Tt was found from experitnonts that these substances acted 
like oxidizing enzymes. Crystals of phosphomolyhdic acid (about 0*1 g.) when 
dropped into a test-tube containing about 5 ml. of a solution of benzidine in 
acetic add gave a blue colour to the solution even without addition of hydrogen 
ptToxidt^. On atldition of hj^drogeri peroxide the blue colour became^ ileeper with 
evolution of oxygen. Crystals of phosphomolybdic acid (about 0-1 g.) when 
dropped into a test-tube (rontaining about 5 ml. of “Merckozone'’ (Merck’s 
hydrog(‘n |)eroxide) caused evolution of oxygen. 

With the benzidine reagent phosphomolybdic acid alone gave a definite 
])Ositive reaction. With reduced alkaline phenolphthalein reagent [Johaiinessen, 
1921; Stammers, 1926J, however, pho.sphotungstic acid, silicotungstic acid, 
sodium tung8tat(% ammonium phospho- 18- tungstate, phosphomolybdic acid, 
mol^didic acid, ammonium raolybdatt\ sodium vanadate in about 0*05 g. amounts 
all gave positive reactions (red colour). 

Di.scussion. 

From the experiments it is evident that phosphoiungstic acid, phospho- 
molybdie acid and many allied substances have definite? effects on metabolism 
when {ulrninisU^red internally in siifl&cient amounts. Vanadates also api>ear to 
have similar tjffects. When compartMi with insulin the hypoglycaemia given by 
these* substances apparently runs a more prolonged course. These substances also 
act like oxidizing <mzymes and the association of oxidizing action with hypo- 
glyca(*mic action in the same substance sugge.sts that the hypoglycaemia is 
perhaps due to oxidation of sugar in the tissues. Some of the substances were 
found to have diuretic actions also. The.se substanws (vanadates excepted) wore 
not found to have any toxic effect in the doses administered. 

Summary". 

1. Phosphotungstic acid, phosphomolybdic acid and many allied sub- 
stances (also vanadates) cause hypoglycaemia when ailrainistered by mouth in 
proper amounts (about 0-3 g. in rabbits), 

2. These substances also act like oxidizing enz^\’ines. 

3. Some of these substances (e.g. phosphotungstic acid) have diuretic actions 
as well. 
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CCXXIV. AN APPARATUS FOR DISTILLATION. 

By HERBERT ISAAC COOMBS. 

The Queen's Hospital, Birmingham, 

{Received 2 July 1936,) 

An excellent means of distiUing water and concentrated acids is afforded by the 
apparatus shown in the accompanying diagram. 

The apparatus is constructed of pyrex glass throughout. A two-litre flat- 
bottomed flask, having a neck provided with a ground glass joint of standard size, 
is fitted with a still head of the pattern shown. Part of the latter is sloped in such 
a way as to ensure return to the flask of any spray which might possibly pass the 
trap. In actual practice, however, water, hydrochloric and nitric acids boil so 
evenly and gently in the large flask that there seems no possibility of any spray 
reaching the distillate. The other end of the still liead slips into the condenser, 
and the cowl, which is part of the still head, is a protection against dust. No 
ground glass joint is necessary at this point, and this gives '‘flexibility'* to the 
apparatus, so that the only support required is the tripod to carry the flask and a 
retort stand to hold the condenser. This “flexibility** also enables the apparatus 
to be assembled or dismantled in a few seconds i^ithout risk of fracture. 



The condenser contains six bulbs. The upper two constrictions between the 
bulbs should be wide enough to allow the insertion of the tube of the still head 
to the distance shown, but the lower constrictions should be somewhat narrower 
to ensure the efficient condensation of the distillate. There is no tendency for the 
vax)our to pass upwards. The product of the distillation may conveniently be 
collected in litre pyrex flasks of the form illustrated, and these should be provided 
with standard size external fitting caps as shown. 

( 1586 ) 
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The apparatus herein described has been in use for a considerable time, being 
mainly employed for the distillation of water to be used for the preparation of 
colloidal gold solutions suitable for Lange tests, and has given excellent results 
with the minimum of trouble. The apparatus is also well suited for the prepara- 
tion of nitric acid free from chlorides or metals, and the acid may be distilled as 
easily as wattT. Another use for the apparatus is the distillation of strong hydro- 
chloric acid for the preparation of standanl solutions [Peters & Van Slyke, 1932]. 
This excellent method of preparing standard acid of high accuracy is not widely 
used because of the dilficulty of distilling such strong acids as 20 % hydrochloric. 
With the above apparatus, however, the preparation of standard acid is facilitated. 

The apparatus may be piirchastKl from R. B. Turner and Co., 9-11 Eagle 
Stoet, London, W.C. 1 , or from Quickfit and Quartz Co. Ltd., Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 1, 
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CCXXV. STUDIES OF THE HAEMOGLOBIN 
AND IRON OF THE BLOOD. 

I. THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
TOTAL IRON OF BLOOD. 

By HERBERT ISAAC COOMBS. 

From the Queen's Hospital, Binnin^ham. 

{Receiv&l 2 July 1936.) 

Methods for the determination of the total iron contcmt of blood have b(*en the 
subject of very active investigation for many decades and the great advanei'S in 
knowledge of all forms of anaemia during the past ten years have greatly stimu- 
lated these researches. 

Gravimetric methods were evolved more than a century ago and gave good 
results, but they ne(;essitated the use of large volumes of blood of the ord(T of 
100-200 ml. Attention was therefore turned to titrimetrie methods in which the 
iron content of ash obtained by incinerating blood was (\stiniated by titration 
against potassium permanganate, titanous solutions, or thiosulphate afkT the 
addition of potassium iodide. 

About forty years ago the advantages of (*olorimetric methods were being 
realized. It was found that the iron of the ash of blood could be estimated by 
examination of the Prussian Blue colour developfid when ferrocyanides are added, 
or of the red colour formed on the addition of thiocyanates, undcT suitable con- 
ditions, to the ash. The latter colour reaction has formed the basis of almost all 
the work of the past thirty or forty years, but many workers have thought that it 
does not give correct results, especially with regard to tissues rich in j)hosphoru8. 

Bogniard & Whipple [1932], Klumpp [1934], Horwitt [1934] and others 
have therefore revived methods using titanous salts to estimate, by titration, th(^ 
iron content of ashed material, but the shortcomings of these methods have been 
pointed out by them and others. Titanous salts react not only with iron salts 
but also with those of copper, tin, platinum and mercury, so that results in th(' 
presence of any of these otlier elements will give too high a value for the iroti 
content. Moreover, when the end-point is determined colorimetrically, the 
presence of phosphates tends to obscure this point. The chief diflSiculty, however, 
is the necessity of preserving the titanous solution under carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, or some other inert gas and of carrying out the titration in an inert 
atmosphere. In addition, the solutions must be frequently standardized. 

Efforts have recently l)een made to devise, with other reagents, colorimetric 
methods free from the disadvantages of the thiocyanate reaction. Burmester 
[1935] and Tompsett [1934] have used thiolacetic acid, 

Hai [1931] has shown that dipyridyl, in the presence of small quantities of 
iron, gives an extremely stable pink colour which is not afiPected by a wide 
variation in conditions. This marked specificity for iron, together with other 
useful properties, has quickly given dipyridyl a definite place in iron analysis 
and several workers have adapted it for various purposes. Elvehjem et al, [1933] 
have used it for estimating the “ available iron of wheat, yeast etc,, as have also 
Shackleton & McCance [1936]; Engel [1934] has employ^ it in determining the 
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iron in the onamol of teeth, and Cooper [1935] for the iron in th(‘ sea and in 
marine plankton. 

This communication describes a method of estimating the total iron content 
of blood by the use of dipyridyl. 

Reagents. 

1. Approximately 50^ sulphuric acid. Dilute a oonvenwiiit quantity of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to twice its volume with distilled water. It is oftfm not 
necessary to distil the strong sulphuric? acid because so little of the reagent is 
used for each estimation and most a.b. samples show only the slightest traces of 
iron. P>)r the purposes of this paper, however, all sulphuric acid w^as distilled. 

2. Concentrated nitric acid. As this acid is used in greater quantity it should 
be distilled. 

3. Approximately 40 *'*1^ solution of sodium acetate. Sodium acetate is parti- 
cularly easy to recrystallize and can readily be obtained free? from iron. Pnqmre 
a 10 solution of CHj,C()()Na, with distilled wBtcT. 

4. A ppro.rhnatf ly 25" ^ solution of glucose. Most samj)lcs of gluco.se are (luite 
free? from iron. Pnqmre a 25% solution in distilled wat<T. 

5. Dipyridyl reagent. Dissolve 0-468 g. of dipyridyl in 6 ml. of X hydro- 
chloric acifi and make up to 1(K) ml. with distilled water. 

6. Standard iron solution. Dissolve 0-350 g. of ferrous ammonium sulphate in 
distilltMi wrater containing a few drops of sulphuric acid and make up to 100 ml. in 
a standard flask. The solution contains 50 mg. of iron }kt 100 ml. 

B.D.H.^s A.H. reagents wore used throughout. With glass-distilled water and 
the above? reagents, iron in the blanks should be negligilde. 

Method. 

Measure exactly 0-1 ml. of blood into a pyrex tuln^ w4ii(*h has a mark at the 
10 ml. level. The ])ii)ettt? should be washed carefully with tin* minimum of w’ater. 
Add 0-2 ml, of sulphuric acid and about 10 drops of concentrated nitric 
acid. Heat can^fully, w ith constant agitation, over a micro-burner until charring 
b(‘gin«. (bol and add more nitric acid, repi'ating these operations until no 
further charring occurs. Boil off the exc*ess of nitric acid. The re.sidual drop of 
sulphuric acid usually (‘ontains a white precipitate which is probably anhydrous 
ferric sulphate. Add about 0-5 ml. of waW and warm to dissolve this pn'cipitate. 
Add 0-3 ml. of dipyridyl reagent, followed by 1 ml. of glucose solution. Mix w^ell 
by shaking and add 5 ml. of smlium acetate solution. Heat in a boiling water 
bath for 5 min. for full colour development. Cool and make up to the 10 ml. mark 
w'ith distilled water. 

The standard is prepare*d in exactly the same way (*xcept that 01 ml. of the 
standard iron solution (or 1 ml. of a standard <liliited ten times) is used in ])lace 
of the blocwi. 

Compare in a colorimeter with the standard preferably at 25 mm. If T is the 

N y ,50 

reading for the unknown and 8 the reading for the standard, then =ing, 
of iron per 100 ml. of blood. 

DiscrssioN. 

Apparedm. Small colorimeter cups are now^ almost universally u.sed and if 
these are available the entire analysis should be carried out in pyrex test-tubes 
150 mm, X 10 to 12 mm, diameter. These should be accurately marked at 10 ml. 
If more fluid is required for the colorimeter cups slightly larger tubes should be 
used and these should be marked at 12 or 15 ml. Tubes should be of as small 
diameter as convenient in order to obtain as great a length as possible and also to 
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ensure that the minimum amount of sulphuric acid is required to cover the 
bottom after incineration is complete. Pipettes should be of the wash-out type 
and should be accurately calibrated with mercury. 

Iiicineration, Wet ashing is much more convenient than dry ashing. The 
latter takes a longer time and requires more elaborate apparatus ; there is danger 
of loss of iron by volatilization and the iron and phosphates often tend to bo in a 
more refractory form after asliing. With wet ashing all these difficulties are 
avoided but some care is necessary to prt^vent loss by sputtering. With ordinary 
care, however, this does not occur. Nitric acid was prefen’od to other oxidizing 
agents because it can easily be distilled and obtained free from iron [c/. Fow- 
weather, 1934]. Excess of the reagent can lx* removed by boiling. 

Buffering action of sodium curtate. The buffer used is ample to maintain the 
final pH well within the limits 5’0-5-o, even when two or three, times the stated 
quantity of sulphuric acid is used. 

Reduction of iron by gluxx>8e. Glucose was selected as the best reducing agent 
after many others had been tried. Sodium sulphite and sodium hydrosulphite 
are difficult to purify and are unstable in solution. Sulphur dioxide is readily 
available and is not subject to contamination with iron. All three of these 
materials, however, make the adjustment of pH difficult. Glucose on the other 
hand is easily obtained in a state free from iron and strong solutions keep well. 
It also has the advantage of not affecting the pH. Although glucose resduces 
ferric iron only slowly at lOO"^ and pH 5*0, the present^' of dipyridyl hastens the 
reaction so that it is completed in a v(iry short time. 

Colour production. Not less than 0-3 ml. of dipyridyl should be used. This is 
sufficient to promote colour formation under the exjKjrimental conditions, pro- 
vided that the iron content of the blood does not exceed 75 rag. per KK.) ml. — a value 
which is rarely encountered in practice. The colour attains its maximum in- 
tensity very quickly at the temperature of the water-bath and suffers no change 
if maintained at this temperature for an hour, or if kept at room temperature 
for as long as 24 hours. The addition of copper salts or of phosphates to the 
blood to be analysed in no way affects the values obtained for the iron content 
when estimated by this method. 

The colour is not difficult to match using a daylight screen but the definition 
can be markedly improved by including a bluish-green light filter (which can l)e 
bought from any glazier for a few pence) in the lighting system. 

Quantity of blood used. Normally, human blood contains ap])roximatoly 
50 mg. of iron pt?r 100 ml., and O’l ml. is ample for the estimation. If the blood 
is markedly anaemic twice this volume should be taken. The method can also be 
adapted for larger quantities of blood if these are available. 


Results. 


Some hundreds of analyses have been carried out and the reliability of the 
method has been checked in several ways, always with good results. Recovery 
of added iron from blood was excellent and some typical results are given below. 


Estimated Fe con- 
tent of blood 
mg. per 100 ml. 
37-6 
39*6 
53*9 
49*2 
50*0 


Estimated Fe content 
of blood after addition 
of 25ing. Feper lOOnd. 
mg, per 100 ml. 

62*5 

64*8 

78*3 

74*8 

74*7 


Difference 

24*9 

25*2 

24*4 

25*6 

24*7 
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Summary. 

A micro-method for determining the total iron content of 0*1 ml. of blood, 
using dipyridyl, is described. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr C. H. Gatlin and Mr D. T. Lewis 
for help with the anal 3 rtical work. 
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CCXXVI. HEXOSEPHOSPHATE METABOLISM 
OF TUMOUR EXTRACTS 
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(Received 18 July 1936,) 

The investigation of the glycolytic mechanism of tumour tissue would be simpli- 
fied if it were possible to obtain coll -free tissue extracts with properties of glyco- 
lysis analogous to those of the muscle extrat^ts first described by Meyerhof. 
Barr et al. [1928], Warburg [1930], Bo^dand & Mawson [1934J and others all 
found, however, that injury to malignant tissue was accompanied by reduction of 
its power of glycolysis and that cell-free extracts were practically inactive. The 
substrate used in these <*xperiments has generally been glucose, but equal lack 
of success has attended most attt'inpts to obtain lactic acid from liexose- 
phosphates by the use of tumour slices or of preparations subjected to various 
degrees of cell destruction. Downes [1929] observed that rat tumours would 
produce lactic acid from hexosephosphate at about half the rate at wliich they 
produced it from glucose, but Boyland & Mawson [1934], using hexosemono- 
phosphate and Jensen rat sarcoma slices, obtained Jai^tic acid at only about 1/6 
the rate of formation from glucose. Results of this kind have led to a l>cUef that 
the stories of events in tumour glycol^^sis is entirely different from that observed 
in muscle, and doubt exists that phosphorus compounds play any part in tumour 
metabolism. 

Boyland & Boyland [1935, 1] obtained extracts from mouse sarcomas which, 
after dialysis for one hour, would produce small amounts of lactic acid from 
hexosediphosphate, but on addition of adenylpyrophosphate the yield was 
greatly increased until it was about 1/4 of the amount produced by tissue slices 
in glucose. They suggested that jirevious failures to demonstrate glycolytic 
activity in tumour extraf‘ts might be due to rapid destruction of the coenzyme 
by the powerful nucleosidase knovm to occur in tumour tissue [Boyland & 
Boyland, 1936, 2]. It is noteworthy that none of the extracts used by these 
authors would produce lactic acid from glucose. 

Scharles et al. [1936, 1, 2j have also described an extract of mouse sarcoma 
which would produce lactic acid from hexose-diphosphate and -monophosphate, 
but not from glycogen or glucose, but it differed from that of Boyland & Boyland in 
the fact that its activity did not depend on the presence of adenylpyrophosphate. 
The maximum rate of production of lactic acid occun*ed at a temperature of 
60-55° and its activity was not affected by dialysis at 10° for 36 hours. The 
present paper is concerned with an investigation of the properties of extracts 
similar to those described by Scharles el al. 

Expeeimental. 

Transplantable mouse tumours have been used which have been recorded in 
the tables as follows : 

0= carcinoma C63. E= Ehrlich carcinoma. L= sarcoma L.M. 164. S~ 
Vienna sarcoma. 

The sarcoma L.M. 154 was originally produced by Barry & Cook [1934] by 
injection of 5:6-cyclopenteno-l:2-benzanthracene. 

( 1592 ) 
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Extracts and suspensions have b<^en made with non-necrotic* material in sterile Ringer solution, 
and incubations have been carried out in presence <if Jf/SU jihosphatc, the p\l after additions 
being 7*0-7-6. Incubations were done in presence of toluene in Htop|)ered .‘ij x J in. tJib<*s, and 
protein was precipitated with trichloroacetic acid. 

Lactic acid was estimaterl by the method of lA>hmunn [1928j and alkaline precipitation of 
carbohydrate was avoided [Roylaiid & Hoyland, Ij. Solutions were always distilled for 

10 min. before the condensers wc‘re fitted in order to drive off volatile products. In order to prevent 
errors duo to the fading which results from the presence of carbohydrate, the end-point used was 
Iiersistencc of blue colour for 30 see. instead of 60 sec., and excess of -.V /lO iodine was added during 
the preliminary titration and rerrK}\ c<i with a drop of bisulphite, '^'ields of lactic acid have been 
expressed throughout as mg. lactic acid produced in ora* hour by an amount of t‘xtract <»r su8j>eiision 
derTve<l from 1 g. of tissue. 

Lactic acid from tumour ccZ/ mspemion^, 

Proliminary uxpe.riments with minced tumour tissue anti with suspensions of 
tumour colls made by grinding the minood tissue with Ringer solution and 
hltoring through a fiiio wire mosh, ahow'od that lactic acid Avas produced from 
ht*xoscdiphosj)hatc in <‘onsidcrable amount at an optimum tcnijKTatim* of 50- 
55"'. A scries of cxjicrimcnts was them earned out with cell susfM‘n.sions to sec 
whether the addition of glutathione would inttueiiee the yield of lactic acid at 
Jin'" tir 52 using glucose and ht'xosediphosphate as substrates. The results are 
given in Table I. (It should be noted that the mean values apjiearing in all 

Table I. Inftuence of ghdnthiom on lactic acid production of 
tumour cell sunpensions. 

I’O ml. «us|)cnsion, 1-2 ml. additions, 0‘0 mg. glucose* or licxo^cdiphosphate, 1 mg. 
glutathione. Incubated I hr. 
mg. lactic acid per g. tissue |x‘r hr. 

38 52" 38" 52' 




Glucose 


Glucose + 


Hilp • 


H<ip +- 

Tumour 

Glucose 

GSK 

(Glucose 

GSH 

HOp 

GSH 

Hdp 

GSH 

E 

0t)U 

001 

04M> 

019 

012 

0*75 

1*94 

2*43 

8* 

OU2 

0(K) 

OIKI 

00<» 

0-30 

0*06 

0*27 

2*07 

S 

Oil 

0(M> 

0-00 

001 

012 

007 

0-31 

0*85 

S 

01 3 

0-04 

000 

0(K) 

0*15 

0*13 

0*60 

0*71 

s 

OCK) 

0-04 

000 

015 

0*iX) 

013 

0-41 

0-64 

Mean 

0-05 

Uf>2 

000 

007 

(»-20 

0*23 

0-71 

1-34 

♦ 2-5 

g. tumour. 

11m ml. Ringer. 

Inoiibateil 2 

hours. 

GSH --- glutathione. H <lp 

— hexose- 


djph(»sphatt'. 


the tables are givtm only for convenienee in comparison of results and are not 
necessarily significant in themselves.) N’ery little lactic? acid arises from glucose 
at 38'' or 52'", and addition of glutathione does not increast* this yield. The small 
yield of lactic acid from hexosediphosphatiC at 38 is not increased by a<ldition of 
glutathione, but at 52® there is a considerably greattT yield of lact ic acid wdiieh is 
definitely increased by addition of glutathione. The variation in activity' of the 
cell suspensions made the results statistically unsatisfactory, so the work was 
repeated using cell-free extracts and hoxosediphoaphate. It was not considered 
necessary to repeat the experiments using glucose as substrate. 

Lactic acid from tumour extracts. 

Extracts were prepared at 20-25® by mincing 4 g. tumour, grinding into a 
fine brei and adding 10 ml. of Ringer solution. The mixture was very thoroughly 
ground and centrifuged twice for 10 min. at 3500 r.p.m. Such extracts usually 
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contained about 0*07 mg. glutathione per ml. Table II shows that at 38° 
addition of glutathione caused an apparent decrease in the yield of lactic acid, 
but the amoimts determined were too small for confidence to be placed in the 
significance of this observation. At 52°, however, the amount of lactic acid 
produced after addition of glutathione was always greater than with hexose- 
diphosphate and extract alone. These results suggested that glutathione was 
acting as coenzyme in the reaction, and the hypothesis was adopted that a 
glyoxalase was involved in the S3^tem. 

Table II. Influence of glutathione, on lactic acid production of 
tumour extracts. 

1-0 ml. extract. 1*2 ml. additions. 6-0 mg. hexoaediphoaphate. 1*0 mg. 
glutathione. Incubated 1 hour. 


mg. lactic acid per g. tissue per hr. 




38*^ 


52*^ 



Hexosedi- 


Hexosedi- 


Hexosedi- 

phosphate - 1 - 

Hexosedi- 

phosphate H 

Tumour 

phosphate 

GSH 

phosphate 

OSH 

S 

0*36 

0*11 

0*78 

0*99 

E 

0*24 

0*03 

1*03 

1*51 

E 

0*61 

0*50 

1*52 

2*36 

E 

0*00 

0*00 

0*88 

1*78 

E 

0*27 

0*00 

0*55 

1*17 

Mean 

0-26 

0*13 

0*95 

1*56 


Effects of "" arUiglyoxalase 

Woodward et al, [1935] have shown that rat kidney contains a substance 
which can act as a powerful antiglyoxalase, and experiments were therefore 
carried out to determine whether such a preparation would prevent the forma- 
tion of lactic acid from hexosediphosphate at 52°. Mouse kidneys were cut into 
small pieces and dropped into 20 volumes of acetone, which was replaced after 
10 min, by fresh acetone. After a further 10 min. the kidney was washed with 
ether and left to dry in the refrigerator overnight. It was then ground into a fine 
powder. Extracts of this material were made by grinding 100 mg. of powder 
with 1-0 ml. water and centrifuging twice. It was found (Table III) that addition 

Table III. Influence of kidney antiglyoxalase on lactic acid 
production of turrumr extracts. 

1*0 ml. extract. 1*2 ml. additions. 6*0 mg. hexosediphosphate. 0*2 ml. antiglyoxalase. 
Incubated 1 hr. at 52*^. 


mg. 

lactic acid per g. tissue per hr. 

Tumour 

Hexosedi- 

phosphate 

Hexosediphosphate 

antiglyoxalase 

C 

1*03 

0*16 

E 

1*07 

0*40 

L 

1*60 

0*49 

C 

0*36 

0*00 

C 

0*98 

0*43 

E 

1*12 

0*23 

Mean 

1*03 

0*29 


of this antiglyoxalase preparation caused a considerable decrease in the amount 
of lactic acid produced from hexosediphosphate and tumour extract at 52°. The 
yield obtained was, in fact, about what would have been expected at 36° in 
absence of antiglyoxalase (Table II). 
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Dialysed extracts. 

Scharles et al. [1935, 1] stated that the glycolytic activity of their extracts 
was not reduced by dialysis in cellophane sacs for 36 hours at 10®. The results 
just described, however, pointed so definitely to the significance of glutathione 
that a series of dialysis experiments was carried out. Thin sacs were made of 
B.D.H. collodion “Special for preparing permeable membranes’" in 4x|in. 
tubes. Dialysis was carried out in Ringer solution at 7°, 1*2 litres of Ringer 
l)eing used for each ml. of extract. During dialysis a parallel sample of extract 
was kept at 7® in a glass tubi^ and in each experiment dialysed and undialysed 
extracts were investigated simultaneously. 

Contrary to the observation of Scharles et al. it was found (Table IV ) that the 
glycolytic activity of tlu‘ extract was verj" much reduced by dial^’^sis. The un- 
dialysed extract, kept at the same temperature for the same length of time. 

Table IV. Influence of dialysis and addition of glutathione on 
lactic acid production of tumour extracts. 

1*0 ml. extract. 1*2 ml. additiuna. 6-0 mg. hexoscdiphoAphate. Incubated 1 hr. at 52 \ 


mg. lactic acid per g. tia.suc per hr. 
UiKiialysed Dialysed 



Without 

' ' ' 

W'ithout 

^ 

Time of 
clialvAiH 

Tumour 

OSH 

With GSH 

GSH 

With GSH 

hr. 

£ 

0-37 

0*75 (1-3)* 

009 

0-65 (1-3)* 

26 

L 

0*82 

1*30 (1-5) 

005 

0*70(1 *51 

20 

L 

0-73 

M7 (2 0) 

001 

1*22 (2*0) 

68 

L 

1-26 

144 (3 U) 

043 

1*66 (3*0) 

24 

£ 

M2 

142 (3 0) 

0*11 

108 (3*0) 

48 

Mean 

0*86 

1 22 

014 

1*06 



• Figure's in brackets represent mg. glutathione added. 


reteined much of its original glycolytic power. In one experiment, for example, 
the fresh extract produced 1-CO rag. lactic acid per g. tissue jkt hour and after 
keeping for 24 hr, at 7® the yield was 1*26 ing.^g./hr. in spite of the fact that the 
extract had been diluted 14% to compimsate ter the liquid taken up by the 
dialysed extract. The latter only produced 0*43 mg./g./hr. The addition of 
glutathione to dialysed extracts always caused a large increase in their lactic 
acid production, and although this did not always reach the level attained by the 
undialysed extract plus glutathione there seems to Ih* little doubt that the loss 
of glycolj’tic activity observed after dialysis is due to the disappearance of 
glutathione. 

D1SCUS.S10N. 

The normal source of lactic acid in the tumour cell is probably glucose. 
Tumour slices will produce lactic acid from glucose at a very high rate, but 
damage to the tissue cells destroys their glycol>i;ic power to such an extent that 
suspensions of cells are quite inactive. If the loss of activity wei'c strictly 
proportional to the degree of breakdown of cell structui'c this result wnuld hardly 
be anticipated, for the suspensions used in this work (Table I) contained about 
10^ apparently undamaged cells per ml., and though they often gave no lactic 
acid at ail with glucose they were capable of producing tumours. Boyland & 
Boyland [1935, 1] were able to obtain lactic acid from hexosediphosphate and 
tumour extracts on addition of adenylpyrophosphate, but no lactic acid could be 
obtained with glucose. If we assume that hexosediphosphate is a normal meta- 
bolic product of tumour, destruction of cells must damage the enzyme system 
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at some point before the production of hexosediphosphate as well as causing 
d<'-composition of adenylpyrophosphate, and in tumour suspensions this damage 
extends to cells which remain histologically intact. It has, however, been shown 
that adenylpyrophosphate is not necessary for the conversion of hexosediphos- 
phate into lactic acid by tumour extracts, but for this reaction to take place in 
the absence of the muscle coenzyme it is neetjssary for the temperature to be 
comparatively high and glutathione must bo present. Kven under these condi- 
tions no lactic acid is produced from glucose. 

Meyerhof [1933] has dismissed methylglyoxal as of no importance in muscle 
glycolysis, ft has no place in the Embden-Meyerhof scheme and Lohmann [1932] 
has shown that lactic acid production by mustJe extract can take place in absence 
of glutathione, the coenzyme of glyoxalase. However Gaddio & Stewart [1935] 
have reopened this question with th£‘ observation that addition of glutathione 
to dialysed muscle extract containing magnesium ions docs lead to considerable 
lactic acid production from glycogen, and add the interesting observation that 
glutathione appears to stirnulatci the production of mt^thylglyoxal as well as to 
aid in its conversion into lactic acid. It seems, in fact, that production of methyl- 
glyoxal from glycogen or glucose may be conditioned by the possibility of its 
rapid disappearance, for Toeriniessen & Fischer [1926] found that methylglyoxal 
was produced from hexosediphosphate, but not from glucose or glycogen, in 
presence of muscle brei and pancreatic antiglyoxalase. In tlu^ case of tumour 
tissue no analogy can be found at 38^^ with the observations of Gaddie & Stewart, 
but at 52®, using hexosediphosphatt' as substrate', the resemblance is very close. 
It is known [Lohmann, 1932] that glyoxalase is very stable to heat and it may 
be that some change of a non-enzymic natuii? takes place at 52® as a stage be- 
tween hexosediphosphate and methylglyoxal which is a necessary step in 
tumour metabolism but which can be achieved by an enzymic process at 38® 
with muscle extracts. It is difficult to imagine an ('nzyme of mammalian tissue' 
which woidd be active at 52® and inactive at 38®. 

The observation of Scharles et al, [1935, 1] that no methylglyoxal is detl^ct- 
able among the end-products of the action of tumour extracts on hexosediphos- 
phate at 52® is doubtless due to the fact that it is decomposed as soon as it is 
formed, but it is more difficult to explain their failure to observe any decrease 
of activity in their extracts after dialysis. In the present work every clialysed 
extract has shown greatly decreased glycolytic power, which has invariably been 
increased on addition of glutathione. This observation, together with the fact that 
kidiK^y antiglyoxalase reduces the production of lactic acid from hexosediphos- 
phate at 52® to about the level observed at 38® in absence of added glutathione, 
leaves no doubt that the extra glycolysis observed at the higher tempcTature is 
due to a system, involving glutathione as coenzyme, which is probably a 
glyoxalase. 

In a comparison of the glycolytic properties of muscle and tumour extracts 
the following points are of importance : 

( 1 ) Muscle extract will form lactic acid from carbohydrate or hexosephosphate 
in presence of adenylpyrophosphate at 38®, but tumour extract will only utilize 
hexosephosphate for this purpose. 

(2) Muscle extract will form lac^tic acid from carbohydrate in the presence 
of glutathione and magnesium at 38®, but tumour will not utilize either carbo- 
hydrate or hexosediphosphate at this temperature in the absenc/C of adenylpyro- 
pbosphatc^ 

(3) Tumour extract will form lactic acid from hexosediphosphate in the 
absence of adenylp 3 rrophosphate at 52®, but only in the presence of glutathione. 
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Two distinct differences can now be detected in the glycolytic system of 
tumour extract as compared with that of muscle. Firstly, hexosediphosphate 
cannot be produced from carbohydrate. If it could, lactic acid could be produced 
from glucose at 38° on addition of adenylpyrophosphate and also at 52° on addi- 
tion of glutathione. Secondly, lactic acid cannot be produced by tumour extract 
at 38° from hexosediphosphate even on addition of glutathione. The latter defect 
can be remedied by addition of adenylpyrophosphate It is unlikely that the 
destruction of this compound by nucleosidase is the whole reason for the differ- 
ence because presumably muscle extract can form lactic acid from hexosc- 
diphosphatc^ as well as from glycogen on addition of glutathione and magnesium. 
An enzyme capable of carrying out the reaction is certainly present in tumour 
extract because lactic acid is produced from hexosephosphate at 52° if glutathione 
is present, and the link in the chain which is ab.s(tnt secerns to be the capacity to 
convert hexosedijjhosphate into mcthylglyoxal at 38°. 

Summary. 

1 . Lactic a(‘id is not produc<‘d from glucose* by mouse tumour cell suspensions 
at 38° or 52 \ with or without addition of glutathione. 

2. Only small amounts of lactic acid are produced by tumour cell suspensions 
or extracts from hexosediphosphate at 38", and these are not increased by addi- 
tion of glutathione. 

3. At 52° tumour cell sus^Hmsions and (‘xtracts prcKluce considerable amounts 
of lactic acid from hexosediphosphate, and these yields are greatly inert^ased by 
addition of glutathione. 

4. Dialysed tumour extracts produce very little lactic acid from hexose- 
dipho8phat(‘ at 52 but their glycolytic activity is restored by addition of 
glutathione. 

5. The lactic acid production of tumour extracts at 52 \ with hexo.sediphos- 
I)hate as substrate, is greatly reduced by addition of kidney antiglyoxalase. 

0. The contrast betw(*en the glycolytic systems of extracts of muscle and 
tumour is discussed. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Prof. E. L. Kennaway, for the gift of 
mice bearing ^he sarcoma L.M. 154. 
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TURE OF INSULIN AND A NOTE ON THE AMIDE 
NITROGEN OF INSULIN. 
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(Received 22 July 1936.) 

Whilst it is universally accepted that insulin, as isolated from the pancreas, is a 
protein, the possibility is not yet excluded that this protein may owe its physio- 
logical activity to a specific grouping. The suggestion was made by Harington & 
Scott [1929] that an analogy might exist between insulin and thyroglobiilin 
which is physiologically active by virtue of its content of thyroxine, although it 
was recognized by these authors that the separation of the active constituent 
from the whole protein which can l)o eflfected in the case of thyroglobiilin might 
prove quite impracticable in that of insulin. 

All attempts which have been made to separate an active substance of low 
molecular weight from insulin have in fact proved fruitless, since the mildest 
degradation of the molecule, by proteolytic enzymes or by other metliods, has 
invariably resulted in total loss of fihysiological activit3\ In spite of these faihm'S, 
however, the impression that insulin does indeid iK)sse88 an active ‘‘prosthetic’* 
group has pt'rsisted and the evidence bearing on such an assumption has be(»n 
summarized by Jensen & Evans [1934]. 

From the numerous (‘xperiments which have Ih^cui made on thc‘ physiological 
inactivation of insulin by treatment with mild hydrolytic agents two main con- 
clusions have emerged: (1) a significant pro|X)rtion of the nitrogen of insulin is 
liberatt'd as ammonia under conditions which suggest that it occurs in the protein 
as a labile amide and such loss of ammonia involves loss of activity ; (2) the 
sulphur of insulin is very labile towards alkali and treatment with alkali 
sufficient to cause elimination of even a part of the sulphur also inactivates 
insulin. Lability of amide nitrogen in proteins is generally associated with the 
occurrence therein of glutamine and the sulphur of cystine is well known to 
become highly labile when the amino-acid occurs in certain types of peptide 
linkage. It is known from other sources that insulin yields on hydrolysis a large 
proportion both of glutamic acid and cystine, and Jensen & Evans [1934] were 
thus led to suggest that the hypothetical active group of insulin might contain 
cystine and glutamine in peptide linkage with one another. 

Until quite recently it has beem impossible to prepare peptides containing 
cystine and glutamine ; within the last two or three years, however, methods have 
become available [Bergmann & Zervas, 1932 ; Bergmann et al., 1933 ; du Vigneaud 
etal., 1930 ; Sifferd & du Vigneaud, 1935; Harington & Mead, 1936] which oflEered 
some prospect of success and it was therefore considered worth while to attempt 
the synthesis of cysteylglutamine and glutaminylcysteinc in order to subject the 
suggestion of Jensen & Evans to direct test. 

( 1698 ) 
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Whilst it was recognized that the possibility that either of these simple com- 
pounds would itself exhibit hypoglycacmic activity was remotti it was hof)ed that 
a study of their respective chemical behaviours in relation to that of insulin 
might afford definite evidence in favour of or against the occurrence of a similar 
grouping in the hormone. 

Synihetiml experiments. 

The syntheses, which follow accepted lines and are briefly described below, 
call for no detailed comment. Two general points in connection with them ma}' 
however be incmtioned. The first concerns the preparation of cystine derivatives 
and the sc*cond the use of benzjfl esters in p(‘ptide synthesis. It w'a.s found while 
this work was in progress that even the simpler derivatives of cystine are very 
diflicult to crystallize. Two crystalline compounds of this amino-acid are de- 
scTil)ed in the appendix to the experimental section but these w^ere but two 
successes among many failures. When the syntheses of cystylglutarnine and 
glutaminylcystine were first undertaken, the route chosen passc^d through a sc'ries 
of cystine conijK>unds and although both jK^ptides were eventually obtained as 
crystals in their ^*< 100^1 forms, no success attended many attempts to crystallize 
several of the int(Tmediates. When, however, cysteine derivatives w'ere sub- 
stituhid for those of cystine no difficulties w'ere enc^ountered. It was necessary at 
times to prot<'ct the sulphydryl group and here the use of <S’-benzyl derivatives, 
which has been introduced by dii Mgiic^aud, w^as found to be very satisfactory. 

It wull 1 h‘ recalled that the m(‘thod of jx^ptide synthesis devised by Bergmann 
& Zervas [1932 j depends u|)on the removal of A-lxuizylearbonyl- and of 0-benzyl- 
groufKs by means of a n‘diietion process. It was observed during the present work 
that removal of a Inuizyl (‘ster group by reduction with j)ho8phoniura iodide pro- 
ceeds very nuieh more slow'ly than the rtunoval of an *V-lMmzylcarbonyl-group 
under identical conditions. One exjxjrim(*nt with an iS- benzyl-compound indi- 
cated that removal of this group probably proceeds more slow^ly still. These 
differences in ea.se of reduction may Ik‘ of use in .synthetic wwk. An exarnph* 
occurs in the prei)aralion of eystt'iiie Ixuizyl ester hydroiodide (p 1605). 

CystvyUjlutamine, AT-Benzylcarbonyl-AS’-benzylcysteine (I), prepared in th(‘ 
usual nianiKT from *S-lHUizyleyst(*ine and IxmzN'lcarbonyl i^hloride, was eon- 
vert(*d into the acid chloride and coupled in afjueous solution in pres(‘nce of 
triethylarninc with y-monoethyl glutamate to give y-monoethyl-A"-benzyl- 
carbonyl->S-benzylcysteylglutamat<j (II): the latttT was treated with ammonia 
and the resulting amide was freed from benzyl and benzylcarbonyl residue's by 
reduction with sodium in liquid ammonia to yield cysteylgliitamiiie (III). 


i::ooH 

I 


ilONH.CH.COOH 

<!;H,.CH,.C00Kt 

u 


CHj.SH 

i’H.NH, 

ioNH.CH.COOH 

(!;h,.ch^conh, 

III 


OluUiminylcysteim. A^-Benzylcarbonylcystine benzyl ester, prepared by the 
action of N-benzylcarbonylcystyl chloride on benzyl alcohol was converted into 
cysteine benzyl ester hydroiodide by partial reduction with phosphonium iodide : 
the cysteine benzyl ester was then coupled with A^lxnizylcarbonylglutamic 
anhyebide to yield W-benzylcarbonyl-a-glutamylcysteine btmzyl ester (IV) ; the 
S-benzyl derivative of the latter was converted in turn into the acid chloride and 
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the amide (V) which was finally reduced with sodium in liquid ammonia to give 
glutaminylcysteine (VI). 


CHj.CHj.COOH CHjSH CH,.CH,.CONH, CH,.S.C,H, 

iH(N H . OC . O . C,H ,) . CONH . Ah . COOC^H, ^H(NH . OC . O . C^H,) .CONH . Ah . COOC^H^ 

IV V 

CHj.CHa.CONHj CH,.SH 

iH(NH,) . CO . Nfi . djH . COOH 
VI 


Physiological tests. 

We are indebted to Dr H. P, Himsworth for testing the two S 3 mthetic peptides 
for hypoglycaemic activity. The peptides were tested as such and after oxidation 
to the disulphide forms by means of hydrogen peroxide. In each case the material 
under test (10 mg.) was dissolved in sterile saline (2*5 ml.) and injected into a 
rabbit, the blood sugar being deterniim^ at intervals for a j)eriod of 1 hour. No 
suggestion of hypoglycaemic activity Was obtained. It may be noted that 
glycylcystine, cystylglycine and y-glutamylcystine have recently lH*on found to 
be devoid of physiological activity [Jensen et at,, 1936]. 


Labile sulphur. 

Table I gives the proportions of labile sulphur in insulin, glutathione and the 
new synthetic peptides together with some values from the literature. The sub- 
stances were boiled in 0-1 A sodium carbonate solution during 45 min. and the 


Table I. 


Substance 

Glutaminylcystine 
Cystylglutamine 
Glutathione (oxidized) 
Insulin (crystalline) 
Cystine* 

Alanylcystine* 
Alanylcystine anhydride* 
Insuimt 

* Brand & Sandberg [1926], 


“ Sodium carbonate- 
labile sulphur’* (*Jo) 

8-2 

17*8 

37-3 

60-0 

2-8 

18*6 

91*8 

37-4 

t Abel et al. [1927 1. 


figures are percentages of the total sulphur eliminated as hydrogen sulphide 
upon acidification and boiling after the treatment with carbonate. The conditions 
were standardized as far as possible but appear to be more severe than those used 
by earlier workers since our result for insulin is considerably higher than that 
previously reported. 

It wiD be seen that cystylglutamine and glutaminylcystine resemble alanyl- 
cystine and are intermediate in their behaviour between cystine itself and the 
more complex glutathione. Insulin is much less stable. 


Liberation of ammonia during treaimevU with cwid and alkali. 

The peptides were treated with 0-1 N HCl and with N/30 NaOH under the 
conditions prescribed for insulin by Jensen & Evans [1932]. The values for 
insulin are taken from these authors. The results are presented as percentages 
of the total amide nitrogen. 

The liberation of ammonia from insulin in acid was measured under .conditions 
in which the substance would be present as the insoluble '^heat precipitate”. 
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Table II. 


Percentage of nitrogen liberated as ammonia by treatment vnth 
acid and alkali. 


Treatment 


Substance 


JSjlO HCl at 100^ 
1 hour 


A730 Na^ at 34'' 
3 hours 


Glutaminylcystine 

Cystylglutamine 

Insulin [Jensen & Evans, 1932] 


IOC 

9-4 

69<5 

5*7 

(23) 

10*9 


A comparison therefore of the result so obtained with those from the (soluble) 
peptides would have little si^^nificance. 

Whereas the sulphur of cystylglutamine is more labile than that of glut- 
aminyh ystine in the case of the amide nitrogen the position is reversed. If the 
doubtful result obtained by acid treatment of insulin is neglected it ap|>ears that 
the' lability of the amide nitrogen in insulin is little different from that in the 
ptiptides; the sulphur of insulin on the other hand is far more labile than that of 
either of th<' |K'j)tidea. In so far as deductions can be made from the study of the 
simph' fH'ptides the properti(*8 of the lattc'r therefore afford no support to the 
suggestion that the eystvlglutainine or glutaminylcystine linkage occurs in the 
molecuk* of insulin. This conclusion must he accepted with reserve however since 
the lability of the sulphur in sikjIi |)eptides may’ well be increased by attachment 
of additional amino-acid residues. 


Amide nitrogen and glutamic acid contoU of imulin, 

(ilutamic acid has l>een isolati'd from insulin by Jensen & Wintersttmier [1932]. 
Since these workers were miablt* to detect the pn'senee of aspartic acid, it may be 
assumed provisionally that glutamic acid is the only dicarboxylie acid present. It 
may also be assumed that this acid is in coml>ination with the peptide structure of 
the molt'cule through its a-amino- and a-earlK>xyl-groups only, the y-carboxyl- 
group either remaining free or in combination as an (acid) amide. As the total 
number of free acidic groups in the insulin molecule is now known with some ac- 
curacy f Haringtoii & Neuberger, 1936] it follows that an estimate of the amount 
of glutamic acid present may Iw' made if the amide nitrogen content is also known. 
It should Iw* pointtni out that this estimate will Ik? subject to two sources of 
error. First it is not certain that all free acidic groups are revealed by titration 
and secondly a smaU part of the base binding is attributable to terminal carb- 
oxyl groups. Tliese errors will affect the result in oppo.site directions. 

Our present knowledge of the amide nitrogen content of insulin is based on 
the amount of ammonia lil)erated during eomplett? hydrolysis [Wintt'rsteiner et 
at,, 1928], It has l>een sliown by Shore et al. [1935] however that, in the case of 
some proteins at least, ammonia is liberated during hydrolysis from sources 
other than amide groups. It therefore appeared desirable to determine the amide 
nitrogen of insulin by the method described by these workers. 

Experiments on the hydrolysis of insulin by 0*2 N HCl at 100"' were unsatis- 
factory because the substance remained undissolved even after 20 hours. 
Determinations were therefore made of the ammonia liberated by the treatment 
of insulin with 6N HCl for varying periods of time. The results which are given 
in Fig. 1 lead to a value of approximately 34 equivalents of amide nitrogen per 
molecule assuming the molecular weight of insulin to be 35,100. Ttie quantities 
of insulin employed and therefore the accuracy of the results were severely 
limited by the expensive nature of the material. It is hoped however that 
sufficient accuracy has been achieved to make possible a rough estimate of the 
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amount of glutamic acid in insulin. If the number of free acidic groups due to 
glutamic acid is assumed to be roughly 32, it follows that the proportion of this 
acid in insulin is about 30 % . This figure is of course subject to the limitations 
mentioned above. 



Fip;. 1. Liberation of ammonia from insulin during tr(‘atment 
with Ti.V HCl at 100^ 


Expebimkntal. 

Synthesis of cysteylglutamine, 

^-Benzyhysteine, Cystine was reduced by means of zinc dust and HCl to 
cysteine which was isolated as its cuprous mercaptide. The latk»r was decjom- 
posed with HgS and the solution after removal of cuprous sulphide was con- 
centrated, made alkaline and treated with l)enzyl bromide in the usual maimer. 
The product was recrystallized from water and formed large elongated plates or 
prisms which melted at 219° with decomposition after sintering at 205°. The 
yield was 58 % of the theoretical. 

It is probable that this compound may be prepared more conveniently by the 
method of du Vigneaud et ah [1930]. 

'S-Benzylcarbonyl’^-benzylcysteine, /SLEenzylcysteine (5-0 g.) in 2N NaOH 
(12 ml.) was treated with benzylcarbonyl chloride (5 ml.; 25% excess) and 2N 
NaOH (15 ml.) with vigorous shaking and ice cooling during 30 min. The 
mixture was finally shaken mechanically for a further 30 min. During the course 
of the reaction the sodium salt of the product separated as a heavy layer. The 
whole was washed three times with ether. The latter was discarded and the two 
heavier layers were made acid to Congo red by the addition of 5JV HCl and were 
extracted three times with ethyl acetate. The ethyl acetate solution was washed 
well with saturated NaCl, dri^ over sodium sulphate, concentrated to a small 
volume under diminished pressure and treated cautiously with ligroin. Crystal- 
lization started at once and was completed by the addition of ligroin and by 
standing at 0°. The substance was collected and recrystallized firam benzene. 
The yield was 90 % of the theoretical. i^^-Benzylca^bonyl-^S-benzylcy8teine forms 
colourless elongated prisms melting at 93-95° after sintering. (Found; N, 4*17 ; 
S, 9*10%. C^gH^O^NS requires N, 4*06; S, 9*28%. 42*5 mg. required 6-10 ml. 
N /60 NaOH for neutralization to cresol r^. CigHjgQ^NS titrating as atnonobasio 
acid requires 6d6 ml.) 
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iV.Benzylcarbonyl-AV-lw,‘iizyJcystoii»e was also prepared as follows: JV-beazyl- 
carboiiyleystine in 80% alcoholic sulphuric acid (0*75 N) was reduc(;d with zinc- 
copper couple to JV'-benzylcarbonylcysteine which formed prismatic needles 
(m.p. 82®) from ethyl acetate-ligroin, iV-B<^.nzylcarbonylcysteine was treated 
with benzyl bromide in alkaline solution giving A’^-l>enzylcarbonyl-iS- benzyl - 
cysteine in 63 % yield. 

y-Monoethyl-N -benzylmrbonyl-H^henzyky^teylglatarmtc. N - r3{mzylcarbonyl-/S'- 
benzylcysteine (4*0 g.) was susfH.*nded in dry ether (30 ml.). The mixture was 
cooled in ice-salt and shaken with phosphorus pentaehioride (2-S g. : 15 % excess). 
The undisHolved material s<wn passed into solution and after about 5 min. nearly 
all tlu^ phosphorus pentaehioride had divsappeared. The pale yellow solution was 
decanted from ex(rss reagent and evatK)rat(‘d to a syrup at a low temperature 
and wdth (?xclusion of atmospht^ric moisture. The residue was treated with light 
}K*troleuin (b.p. 60-80 ) and s<)on crystallized in small prisms. The acid chloride 
w^as collected, w'ashed with light jx*troleum and added slow ly to a mechanically 
stirred ict‘-colcl solution of y-(‘thylglutainate (3*()g.; 50% excess) and triethyl- 
amine (44) ml.) in w'ater (15 ml.). When rapid stirring had be(4i maintained for 
10 min. triethylamine (1 •() ml.) and a small (|uantit3" of etlier w'cre added and any 
lum})S were brok(*n up with a rod. After being stirred during a furth(*r 10 min. 
the mixture was centrifuged. The up]x?r layer was discarded and the aqueous 
lay(‘r w as ileeanted from a small n‘sidiie, acidified and extracited three times with 
ethyl acetate. The ethyl ac<*tate solution w'as w^ashtnl with dilute* H(1 and 
several tiiiK^s with saturated XaCI. It was dried over sodium sulphate in the 
pr(»s(‘nce of norite, eonc(*ntrHt(*d under diminished })ressiire to a small volume 
and treatiKl cautiously with ligroin Tin* oil which sey)arated erystalliz(*d after a 
short period at 0 . Tin* mat(*rial aft(‘r eolleetion w(*ighe<l 3*6 g. or 62 of the 
the<iretieal amount. It was re<Tvstallized from ethyl acetate and formed fine 
needles which melted at 88 aft(*r sint(*ring at 85\ (F\)und: X. 5*47 ; S, 6*42% . 
(^25 H;uD 7X2S n*(|uin's X, 5-58: S, 6-37 40*7 mg. in methyl alcohol re(|uired 

5-01 A750 XaOH for neutralization to eresoi r(‘d. C'23H.,j()7X.,S titrating as a 
monobasic acid requires 4*05 ml. 

^-Bfmzylvarbonyl~^‘lmizylcyst('ylghUnmhn\ y-AIoiK)ethyl-A’-bt*nzylcarl)onyl- 
AS-benzylcyst(*ylglut.amate (7*3 g. i>f recrystal lized material) w^as dissolved in con- 
centrated ammonia solution (146 ml. of sp. gr. 0*880). After standing in a warm 
plaet* overnight the solution w^as eeiitrifiigt'd in order to remove a trace of 
fio(*culent material and was concentrated under diminished pn^ssuro until excess 
of ammonia had been rt'inovxxl. The rt^sidue w as diluted t^) 1(M) ml. with water 
and treated with a slight excess of 2 N HCl. A whiU* visct>us oil separated w'hich 
hardened rapidly. It was collected and iTystallized from ?i-prop\l alcohol. The 
yield was 5*3 g. or 78 of the thc‘on,*tieal. Aftc^ a second crystallization from 
w-propyl alcohol tht* substance' formed line needles which nu*lted at 188-189'' 
after sinte'ring at 186®. (Found : X, 8*8: S, 6*31 % , C^i^L^OeX^S requires X, 8*9; 
S,6*76%.) 

Cysteylglutamine, Y-Benzylciirbonyl-A’-benzylcystoylglutamine (3*6 g.) was 
dissolved in liquid ammonia (35 ml.) in an apparatus fitted w ith a mechanical 
stirrer. The solution was tnmted gradually with sodium in small piece's (0*7 g. : 
4 equiv.) and was cooled in an acetone-CO^ mixture until nearly all the sodium 
had been added. When the blue colour due to excess sodium had become p('r- 
manent the bulk of the ammonia was allowed to evaporate and the last traces 
were removed by suction. The residue was suspended in dry alcohol (15 ml.) 
cooled to —30® and trt^ated with sufficient HI to give a faintly acid solution. The 
latter was diluted with water, extracted with other in order to remove dibenzyl 
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and then treated cautiously with 5N ammonia until the pH. had risen to about 
5-0. The solution was then evaporated to a small volume under diminished 
pressure and treated rapidly with alcohol. The granular precipitate was collected 
and washed with alcohol at the centrifuge until the washings no longer gave a 
test for iodide. The crude peptide was finally collected. After being dried over 
phosphoric oxide in vamo it weighed 1*4 g. or 74% of the theoretical amount. 
Attempts to crystallize the crude peptide were unsuccessful. 

The substance in portions of 200 mg. was dissolved in water (3*0 ml.). The 
solution was treated with 10 drops of 0*5 N H2SO4 and then with a suspension of 
cuprous oxide first in the cold and then with gentle warmth until a small dark 
red deposit appeared. The solution generally began to darken at this point. The 
cuprous compound which was grey- violet in colour and which dissolved in water 
to form a clear violet solution, separated when the solution was cooled. Precipi- 
tation was completed by adding 3 vol. of alcohol. The precipitate was suspended 
in a small volume of water containing 3 drops of 0-5 N H2SO4 and was then 
treated with alcohol. The precipitates from all the 200 mg. portions were united 
at this stage and were waited 10 times at the centrifuge by suspension in water 
followed by treatment with alcohol. The material was finally suspi^nded in 
water and decomposed with HjS. The cuprous sulphide was removed and washed 
with water at the centrifuge. The solution and washings were concentrated to a 
small volume under diminished pressure and adjusted to pH 4*8 by the addition 
oi 6 N ammonia. Crystallization started at once and continued during further 
evaporation of the solution over phosphoric oxide in vmuo. The product 
(290 mg.) was collected, washed with water, 50% alcohol and absolute alcohol 
and was dried at 56® in vaciio, A second crop (422 mg.) of less pure material was 
obtained by allowing the mother liquor to stand over alcohol in a desiccator at a 
pressure of 300 mm. 

It may be of interest to record that when the mother liquors from the 
preparation of the violet-coloured cuprous mercaptide were worked up by way 
of the compound formed with mercuric sulphate, the peptide recovered from 
the latter derivative gave a white cuprous mercaptide which was not appreciably 
soluble in water, 

Cysteylglutamine forms colourless plates or prisms, and is more soluble in 
water than the isomeric glutaminylcysteine. (Found: C, 38*2; H, 6*26; N, 16*6; 
S, 12*40; amide N, 5*5, 5*56%. C8H15O4N3S requires: C. 38*6; H. 6*02; N, 16*9; 
S, 12*85; amide N 5*6%,) 

Optical rotation, Cysteylglutamine, 15*1 mg. in 0*5 ml. wattT had a543i-h0*l® 
in a 0*5 dm. tube whence ^5441= 4-6*6®. 

CystylgliUamine, JlO-3 n^. of the peptide in 0*797 ml. of water containing the 
theoretical amount of hydrogen peroxide and a trace of copper sulphate had 
a644i— 0*09° in a 0*5 dm. tube when oxidation was complete. [a]544i= — 13*9®. 

Iodine titration. The peptide (9*8 mg.) was dissolved in 7*5 % potassium iodide 
solution (5 ml.) and treated with approximately 0-01 N iodine (5*0 ml.). The 
excess of iodine was back-titrated with 0*01 N sodium thiosulphate. 3*81 ml. of 
0*01 N iodine were required, the theoretical quantity being 3*94 ml. of 0*01 N, 

Synthesis of glutaminylcysteine, 

^-Benzylcarbonyhystine benzyl ester, JV.Benzylcarbonylc3rstyI chloride from 
20 g. of A'-benzylcarbonylcystine [Harington & Mead, 1936] was made into a 
thick paste with ether and added to a mixture of benzyl alcohol (26 g. : 200 % 
excess) with 2 vol. of dry chloroform. Next day the filtered solution was 
evaporated under diminished pressure and the syrupy residue dissolved in 
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ethyl acetate. The ethyl acetate solution was washed with water, saturated NaCl, 
sodium bicarbonate solution and finally twice with saturated NaCl. It was then 
dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate, concentrated to a syrup and stirred well 
with 5-10 vol. of ligroin. After standing for a short time in the refrigerator the 
lower layer had set to a firm jelly, from which the ligroin was decanted. The 
lower layer was ground with ligroin and collected. The substance was dried in 
vacuo over several changes of sulphuric acid. Yield 22*7 g. = 84% of a rather 
sticky amorphous powder. 

Cysteine benzyl ester hydroiodide. iV-Benzylcarhonylcystine benzyl ester 
(13*9 g.) in glacial acetic acid (140 ml.) was treated with phosphonium iodide 
(22*8 g.) at 50® in the manner described by Harington & Mead [1935]. After 
70 min. evolution of carbon dioxide was almost at an end. The solution was then 
decanted from excess reducing agent and concentrat(‘d under diminished pressure 
to a small volume. Crystallization of the product was started by scratching and 
was completed by the cautious addition of dry ether, and by keeping at O'" for 
2 hours. The product was collected and washed with acetic acid and dry ether. 
It w'as recrystallized from glacial acetic acid and formed colourless plates 
nudting with decomposition at 139® after sintering at 135®. (Found: N, 4-4%; 
I, 36-6, 37*4^;. CioH^OjjNLS requires N, 4-1; I, 37-5%). 

j^-BenzylcarfxmyUaL^glidamylcysteine benzyl ester. Cysteine benzyl ester 
hydroiodide (10* 15 g. of recrystallized material) w'as susj)ended in dry chloroform 
(40 ml.). The susp^msion was cookd in ice and treated with diethylamine (3*0ml.) 
which caused the hydroiodide to pass into solution. To the latter cooled in ice- 
salt was added a solution of A'-btmzylcarlionylglutamic anhydride (7*9 g.) in dry 
chloroform (30 ml,). The solution w^as kept in the freezing mixture for 30 min. 
and then overnight at room temperature. The partly gelatinous mati'rial which 
had separat(*d was eolIectc»d and the filtrate evaporated to dryness under 
diminisliKl pressure. The residue together with the first crop was crystallized 
from boiling propyl alcohol and recrystallized from diluted ethyl alcohol. The 
product formed colourless <»longated prisms melting at 148®. Yield 9 g. = 64 % of 
the theoretical. (Found; N, 5-85; S, 0*88%; C23H2CO7N0S requires N, 5-9; S, 

6.75%.) 

N-Bemylcarbonyl’OL-glutamyl-H-beMzylcysteine. benzyl ester, A^-Bcnzylcarbonyl- 
a-glutamylcysteine l)enzyl ester (3*0 g. of recrystallized material) was suspended 
in dry chloroform (7*5 ml.) and dissolvtid by addition of diethylamine (1*3 ml.: 
2 mol.). Tlu? solution was treated with l)enzyl bromide (0*92 ml. : 1 mol.). The 
temperature rose to almut 40® after the addition. After about 10 min. further 
quantities of diethylamine (0*26 ml.) and benzyl bromide (0*2 ml.) weit^ added. 
When the mixture had stood at room temperature for a fiurthcr 45 min. it was 
evaporated to a syrup under diminished pressure. The syrup was dissolved in 
alcohol and the evaporation i'ei)eated in order to remove the last traces of 
chloroform. The residue was dissolved in a small volume of alcohol and the 
solution was treated with a slight excess of HCl (2N) and then cautiously with 
water. After a short time at 0® the crystalline product was collected and washed 
with alcohol. It was recrystallized from n-propyl alcohol with the use of norite. 
Yield 3-0 g. or 79 % of the theoretical. The substance forms colourless needles or 
prisms melting at 144®. (Found: N, 4*9; S, 5*41%, CaoH3207N2S requires N, 
4*96; S, 6*6%, 45*7 mg. required 44)6 ml. jV/50NaOH to neutralize to cresol 
red; €^11^07^28 titrating as a monobasic acid requires 4*05 ml.) 

benzyl ester. AT-Benzylcar- 
bonyl-a-glutamyl-jS-benzylcysteine benzyl ester (2*3 g. of recrystallized material) 
was suspended in dry ether (25 ml.). Phosphorus pentachloride (1*2 g.; 15% 
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excess) was added to the suspension which was cooled intermittently in ice-salt 
and vigorously shaken. Separation of the acid chloride as fine needles started 
before the suspension had become quite clear. Shaking was continued for about 
10 min. and light petroleum (50 ml. of b.p. 60-80°) was then added in order to 
complete the separation of the product. The lattc^r was collect'd, washed with 
light petroleum, and suspended in dry chloroform (40 ml.). The suspension was 
added slowly with constant agitation to ether (100 nil.) at — 10° which had been 
previously saturated with dry ammonia at that temperature. A white granular 
precipitate settled out. Any lumps were bmken up with a rod and the mixture 
was left at room temperature overnight. The precipitate was collected, washed 
with ether and dried at 40°. It was then ground with water, collected, washed 
with ether and dried. The product was recrystallized from /t-propyl alcohol 
(150 ml.) with the use of norite. Yield 1*6 g. or 70% of the theoretical. The 
substance forms fine ncH*dles melting at 182° after sinU^ring. (Found : N, 7*47 ; S, 
5-74%. CjKjHaaOoNaS requires N, 7-46: S, 5*68%.) 

Olutaminylcysteine. Removal of the Y-benzylcarbonyl-, /S’-benzyl- and benzyl 
ester-groups from the })receding compound was aceoniplisht^d by reduction with 
sodium in liquid ammonia [Sifferd & du Vigneaiid, 1935]. No tendency was 
observed for the benzyl ester group to be replaced under these conditions by an 
amide group. 

Y-Benzylcarbonyl-a-glutaminyl-AS^-benzylcystoine benzyl estcT (5*0 g.) was 
suspended in liquid ammonia (m. 50 ml.) in an apparatus fit^d with a mechanical 
stirrer. The suspension was treatcKi with sodium in small pieces (1*23 g. : 6 equiv.). 
The sodium was added rapidly at first and the mixture k(q)t at —60° during this 
period. The last portions of sodium wen? added more slowly while the tempera- 
ture was allowed to rise to the boiling point of ammonia. A deep blue colour due 
to excess of sodium appeared soon after the addition of the last piece. The crude 
product was isolated exactly as in thc‘ case of cysteylglutamirus tlu* total yield 
being 60 % , 

The crude peptide was siisjotuided in a small volume of water and treat(»d with 
2A^ H.2SO4 until solution was almost complete. After filtration the solution was 
treat/ed with an excess of Deniges mercuric sulphaU' reagent. The^ mercury com- 
pound was collected at the centrifuge and a second crop obtained by dilution of 
the mother liquor with water. The precipitates wen? united, washed with w^ater 
several times, suspended in water and gass(?d with HgS during several hours. 
The mercuric sulphide was centrifuged, resuspended in wat<?r, again treated with 
HgS, and finally c(?ntrifuged. The combined aqueous liquors were evaporated to a 
small volume under diminished pressure, then warmed to alK>ut 35° and treated 
with a suspension of cuprous oxide. The latter dissolved but no precipitate 
appeared until several additions of the reagent had been made and the inside of 
the tube had been scratched with a rod. The faintly yellow and rather soluble 
cuprous derivative was centrifuged and washed. It was found possible to avoid 
undue loss by interposing an aqueous alcoholic washing after every second washing 
with water. The water-alcohol treatment consisted in suspending the material in 
a small volume of water and then adding about 2 vol. of alcohol. After more than 
12 washings the liquor remained cloudy after centrifuging although it still gave 
a precipitate with HCl and BaClg. The cuprous compound was suspended at this 
stage in water and decomposed with HgS. The cuprous sulphide was centrifuged 
and washed with water. The combined solution and washings were concentrated 
to a small volume under diminished pressure and transfemd to a small basin. 
Crystallization sat in as soon as the basin was scratched. The pH was adjusted to 
4‘5 by the addition of bN ammonia and concentration continued over phosphoric 
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oxide in vacMo, After a night at 0° the peptide was collected, washed with water 
and dried at in vactio. Yield 264 mg. By concentrating the mother liquor a 
quantity of less pure material was obtained. 

The peptide formed colourless rectangular plates or prisms which decom- 
j)Osed sharply at 197”. (Found : C, 38-7 ; H, 6*20; N, 16*0, 16*1 ; S, 12*85 ; amide N, 
5*28 % . C8H1SO4N3S requires C, 38*6 ; H, 6*02 ; N, 16*9 ; S, 12*85 ; amide N, 5*6 % .) 

It is evident from the analytical data that this jieptide was not quite pure. 
An attempt was made to purify it by recrystaliization from water followed by 
aqueous akiohol. Tlie product however proved on analysis to be less pure than 
the starting material. This result is less surprising whem account is taken of the 
gre^at lability of the amide nitrogen in thi.s compound (Table II). 

Glutaminyl compounds exhibit a tendency to lose ammonia and undergo 
cyehzation to derivativi^s of pyrroli<lone [Bergmann & Zervas, 1933]. Evidence 
that no such change had oc curred during the j)reparation of glutamiiudcysteine 
is providcnl by the results of the amide nitrogen determination. Free pyiTolidonc»- 
(‘arboxyl cysteine* would itself give no amide nitrogen but would form an am- 
monium salt which might bear a superficial rescjmblance to gliitainiiiylcysteine. 
The ammonium salt would however liberate ammonia when dissolved in an 
alkaline bufter solution and distilled in iwjio under the conditions for the 
det(*rinination of amide nitrogen but without previous heating in acid solution. 
Two ex|x*riment8 made to t<*st this point show'ed that only a negligible amount 
of ammonia was lib<»rat(‘d by the peptide under thes<‘ conditions. 

Optical rotaluai. Ghiinminylcysieine. 15*3 mg. in 0*5 ml. of w^ater had a546i 
— 015" in a 0*5 dm. tube wii<mce faJ544i= — 9*8 

(flutannnykyMinc. On account of the insolubility of this substanct* the 
determination w^is made in acid solution. To a solution of glutamiraylcysteine 
(12*6 mg.) in wat<‘r containing the theoretical quantity of hydrogen ]:)eroxide 
(1*11 ml.) was iiddcd HC-l (0-25 ml. of 0*25 A^), containing a trace of copper 
sulphate. When oxidation was complete the solution had a54fii — 0*55 ^ 0*5dm. 

tube giving la]^ei= - 1 19' . 

Iodine titration. The jxqitide (9*8 mg.) was dissolved in 5 }>otassium iodide 
solution (5 ml.) and treated with approximately 0 01 .V iodine solution (5*0 ml.). 
The excess of iodine w as back-titrated with 0*01 *V sodium thiosulphate. 4*68ml. 
of 0*01 N iodine were required as against the tlieoniical amount of 3*94 ml. The 
high result obtained in this titration may be compared with that obtained by 
Harington & Mead [1935] for glutamylcysteine in %vhioh the cysteine is linked 
in an analogous manner. 

Determination oj labile sulphur. 

The apparatus was similar to that descril)ed by Abel & Geiling [1925J. 
Preliminary experiments showed that a rubbcT stopper, if purified by sodium 
hydroxide solution in the usual way, liberated no sulphur when new^ After being 
in use for some time, how^ever, it became responsible for a large blank. The 
apparatus finally employed was therefore made entirely of glass. 

Control of method. A freshly prt'pared solution of in ice-ox)ld, oxygen-free 
NaOH was standardized by the procedure describiKi by Treadwell & Hall [1919]. 
Portions (2*0 ml.) of this solution were l)oiled with water (3 ml.) and 0*2 N 
NejCOj (6 ml.) in the 30 x 150 mra. pyrex tube of the apparatus. A slow stream 
of nitrogen passed through the solution and reflux condenser and escaped 
through ammoniacal cadmium chloride solution contained in a 100 ml. conical 
flask. When 45 min. had elapsed, 5 ml. of approximately 5N HCl w^ert^, added to 
the sulphide solution through a tap funnel and ebullition was continued in a 
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more rapid stream of nitrogen for 30 min. The receiving flask was then dis- 
connect^, the contents were diluted with water (25 ml.) and the cadmium sulphide 
was dissolved by the addition of 5 JV HCl which was immediately followed by an 
excess of 0*01 N alkaline potassium iodate solution containing potassium iodide. 
The excess iodine was ultimately titrated with 0*01 N sodium thiosulphate 
solution. 

The standard sulphide solution contained 0*111 mg. S per ml. by direct 
titration. The results from three control experiments were 0*111, 0*113 and 0*111 
mg./ml. 

Determination of labile sulphur in peptides. The peptide (about 16 mg.) was 
weighed into a standard 10 ml. flask, dissolved in a small volume of water, and 
treated with the theoretical quantity of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of a 
trace of ferric ammonium sulphate. When oxidation was complete the solution 
was made up to 10 ml. Portions (2*0 ml.) of this solution were treated as 
described above. 

Determination of labile sulphur in insulin, A solution of crystalline insulin 
was standardized by the determination of nitrogen on aliquot portions (Kjeldahl). 
The labile sulphur in 2 ml. of this solution was determined as described above 
with the exception that capryl alcohol was added in order to diminish the 
frotliing. A blank experiment showed that the result was thereby unaffected. 

Determination of the amount of ammonia liberated by glvtaminylcyatine and 
cystylglutamine during treatment unth acid or alkali. 

Standard solutions, containing approximately 1*5 mg. per ml. of glutaminyl- 
cysteine or cysteylglutamine were prepared freshly for each experiment. Three 

2 ml. aliquots of peptide solution were measured into test-tubes and treated with 
the theoretical quantity of hydrogen peroxide and a trace of copper sulphate. 
Two portions were used for duplicate determinations and the third as a control 
for the oxidation. 

Acid treatment. The oxidized peptide solutions were mixed with an equal 
volume of 0*2 N HCl and were heated in a boiling water bath for 3 hours. During 
this time the tubes were closed by stoppers provided with short lengths of capil- 
lary tube. Before analysis the solutions were almost neutralized by the addition 
ofO*4iVrNaOH. 

Alkaline treatment. The oxidized peptide solutions were mixed with an equal 
volume of JV/15 NaOH. Each tube was closed by a 8topi)er which carried a small 
drying tube containing glass beads moistened with N HCl (0*2 ml.). After 

3 hours in a thermostat at 34'' the beads were rinsed with water. The rinsings 
were added to the contents of the tube and the now slightly acid solutions were 
washed into the ammonia distillation apparatus. Control experiments with a 
standard solution of ammonium sulphate showed that no loss of ammonia was 
incurred by this procedure. 

DiatillcUion of ammonia. The apparatus resembled that described by Pamas 
& Heller [1924]. The steam supply was regulated automatically by means of a 
piece of capillary tubing in the steam inlet. The vacuum was sitnilarly controlled 
by a capillary leak inserted into the connection between the pump and the 
vessel enclosing the receiver. A side-arm on this vessel permitted the tip of the 
condenser to be rinsed into the receiver. The water-cooled condenser was of glass 
and gave rise to a constant blank equivalent to 0*007 mg. N. Truncated monax 
test-tubes (18 x 90 mm.) servcid as receivers. 

For a distillation a receiver containing 0*01 N HCl (2*00 ml.) was adjusted so 
that the tip of the condenser ended just beneath the surface of the acid. Phos- 
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phate-borate buffer (5 ml. of a 8olution containing 27-2 g. KH2PO4 and 9-55 g. 
Na2B407 , lOHgO in a litre) was added to the sample in the distillation flask and 
the latter was connected to the apparatus by a greased joint. Sodium hydroxide- 
borax mixture (3 ml. of a solution containing 50 g. Na2B407 , lOHgO in a litre of 
0*5N NaOH) was added through a side-arm on the steam stipply tube and the 
apparatus was evacuated. Distillation was maintained for 3 min. with the end of 
the condenser dipping beneath the surface of the liquid in the receiver and for 
1 min. with the receiver lowered. In all 5 ml. of distillate were collected. Steam 
was then shut off and air admitted. The tip of the condenser was rinsed and the 
<?ont<*nt« of the receiver were tn^ated with potassium iodide solution (2 ml. of 
5 %) and jx)tas8ium iodate solution (3 drops of 4 %). After 3 min. the iodine was 
titrated with 0 01 N sodium thiosulphate. 

Blank c‘8timations on all the reagents and also an analysis of a standard 
ammonium sulphate solution were made l>efore every detc^rmination of ammonia. 

Determinations of amide nitrogen. 

Ovalbumin. The following determinations of the amide nitrogen content of 
ovalbumin were ma<le in order to check the accuracy of the method. The 
ovalbumin, which had IxHm recrystallized by the use of sodium sulphatt% was 
kindly provided by Dr NtuilxTger. 

Equivalentii uf amide N 

Methiai of hydrolysis per molecule 

20 % IK’l at 100 ' 3 houw 261 

0-2'A’ Hi’I at 100' 20 hours 24-6. 24-4 

The most recently determined value is 24 equivak^nts t>er molecule [Shore et at., 
1935]. 

Insulin. The crystalline insulin, which was kindly providexl by Dr D. A. Scott, 
eontaiiuxl 9^2% of moisture and 0*85% ash. Approximately 15 mg. }x>rtions 
wew weighed into U'st-tubes and were dissolved in 5-.V HCl (4 ml.). It was found 
to be more advantageous to atld water first (0*73 ml.) and then HCl of constant 
B.r. (3*27 ml.). The insulin was allow^ed to dissolve completely after the addition 
of the first drop of acid and the remainder was then run in. 

The tubes, which were closc»d by stoppers carrying micro-reflux condensers, 
were heated for varying periods in a boiling water-bath. For analysis, each 
solution was washed into the distillation vessel and treated with phosphak*- 
borate buffer (5 ml.) and with 10 N NaOH (1*85 ml.). 5 drops of bromoth\Tnol 
blue were added followed by sufficient 0-4 N NaOH to give a greenish yellow 
tint similar to that given by the buffer and indicator alone. The flask was then 
attached to the apparatus, sodium hydroxide- borax mixture (3 ml.) was added 
and the ammonia distilled in the usual manner. 

Appendix. 

The pre{»aration and properties of the foDowing substances which may prove to be of use in 
peptide synthesis are described below. 

Glycine benzyl ester hydrochloride. 

A’-Benzylcarbonylcystylglyoine benzyl ester. 

a-Benzyl ester of AT-benzylcarbonyby-glutamylglycine benzyl ester, 

N -Benzylcarbonyb/S-aspartylglycine. 
a-Benzyl-JV-benzylcarbonyl-jJ-asparty Icy Stine ethyl ester. 
y-Metl^l-A^-bonzylcarbonyl-»-glutamyl-5^-methylcy8teine benzyl ester. 

Olycint benzyl eekr hydroehionde. Glycyl ohloride hydrochloride prepared fix)m 25 g. of glycine 
by the method of Fischer [1005] was added slowly to an ice-cold mixture of benzyl alcx>hol (40ml.) 
and ether (40 ml.). More ether was added while the product was cr^'stallizing from the mixture. 
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After a night at 0® the substance was collected and washed with ether. The yield was 48 % of the 
theoretical. 

For purification the crude material (15 g.) was dissolved in water (35 ml.). 'Fhe solution was 
washed with ether in order to I’emove a trace of benzyl chloride, cooled in ice-salt treated with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate (20 g.) and extracted with ether at the centrifuge. The aqueous 
layer was made into a sludge with more jx)taasium carbonate and extracted twice more with ether. 
The ethereal extracts were united, dried over anhydrous potassium carbonate in the presence of 
norite, and treated with dry gaseous HCl until separation of the product was complete. The 
substance was collected and washed with ether. Glycine benzyl ester hydrochloride forms long 
colourless prisms melting at 139-140®. (Foimd: N, 6*94; Cl, 17*6%. CeHiaGgNOl requires: N, 
6*96; Cl, 17-6%.) 

N-Benzyknrbonylcystylglycine benzyl eater. Glycine benzyl ester hydrochloride (9*6 g.) in a 
small volume of water was cooled in ice-salt and treated with anhydrous potassium <'arbonatc» 
(10 g.). The free ester was extracted with three portions of ethyl acetate. The ethyl acetate 
solution was dried over sodium sulphate, cooled in ice-salt and treated with A’-l)enzylcarbonyl- 
cystyl chloride from 20 g. of ^-benzylcarbonylcystinc. Alter* standing for several hours at n)om 
temperature the product was collected and washed with ethyl acetate and with ether and dilute 
acid. It w’as recrystallized from w-propyl alcohol and formed large? prismatic needles melting at 
167-168®. (Found: N, 6*9; S, 8*03%. C40H42O10N4S2 requires : N, 6-98; S, 7*98%.) 

OL-Benzyl eMer of H^-benzykarbonyl-y-glutamylglycine benzyl ester. A solution of glycine benzyl 
ester in ethyl acetate was prepared as described above from glycine benzyl ester hydrochlorhlc 
(6-5 g.). The solution was cooled in icc-salt and was treated with the acid chloride obtained by the 
method of Bergmann et al. [1933] from «-benzyl-A^-benzylcarbonylglutamate (5 g.). (This acid 
cldoride has been obtained crystalline in the form of small needles.) After standing for several 
hours the solution was filtered from precipitated glycine l>erizyl ester hydrochloride, washed with 
dilute acid and with water, dried over sodium sulphate and concentrated to a small volume under 
dimin ished pressure. The product which was precipitated by the cautious addition of ligroin w^as 
reciystallizod once from ethyl acetatedigroin and then twice from ethyl alcohol. It formed cigar- 
shaped crystals melting at 104-105®. (Found: C, 66*8; H, 5*90; N, 5*45^0- requires: 

r, 67*2,* H, 5*79; N, 5*41 %.) 

^-Benzylcarbonyl-p'dspartylylycine. The acid chloride prejwired by the method of Bergmann 
et (d. 1 1933] from A^’-bcnzylcarbonylaspartic acida-benzyl ester (3*0 g.) was dissolved in dry chloro- 
form (15 ml.). This solution and N NaOH (8*5 ml.) wx*re added in parallel portions during 60 min. 
to a well stirred solution of glytine (0*63 g.) in N NaOH (8*6 ml.). Stirring was continued for 15 
min. after the last addition and then the mixture was centrifuged. The aqueous layer was washed 
with ether, made acid to Congo red, saturated with ammonium sulphate and extracted thoroughly 
with ethyl acetate. The ethyl acetate solution was dried over sodium sulphate, concentrated to a 
small volume under diminished pressure and treated with ligroin. The oil which separated soon 
hardened. The product was collected and crystallized from acetic acid-benzene. N - Benzjicarbonyl- 
jS-aspartylglycine forms fine needles melting with decomposition at 153® after sintering. (Found: 
C, 51*6; H, 517; N, 8*4%. C^HieO^Ng requires: C, 51*9; H, 4*94; N. 8*6%.) 

d-Benzyl-^-henzylcarbonyUp-aspartyUysitine ethyl eater. The acid chloride prepared from 
N-benzylcarbonylaspartic acid a-benzyl ester (3 g.) was shaken with a suspension of cystine ethyl 
ester hydrochloride (1*56 g.) in dry pyridine (10 ml.) and cooled in ice-salt. After 4 hours at room 
temperature 2 vol. of chloroform were added and the solution was filtered from excess cystine ethyl 
ester hydrochloride. The filtrate was evaporated to a syrup under reduced pressure and was treated 
with successive portions of water until it solidified. The material was dissolved in hot ethyl acetate, 
precipitated by ligroin and then crystallized from n-propyl alcohol. It formed colourless needles 
melting at 160®. (Found: N, 5*7; S, 6*66%. C4gHMOi4N48, requires: N, 6*76, S, 6*57%.) 

y^MethyU^-bemykarbonyUoL-glutamyl-S-methylcyateine benzyl eater. An ethereal suspension of 
A’^-benzylcarbonyl-a-glutamyleysteine benzyl ester was treated with an excess of diazomethane at 
0®. The acid passed into solution with evolution of nitrogen. After 60 min. the solution was 
filtered from a small precipitate and evaporated to dryness. The residue crystallized from ethyl 
acetate-Ugroin. M.p. 85-86®. (Found: C, 59*6; H, 5*92; N, 5*8%. C*5H«0,N,S wquires C, 59*8; 
H, 6*98; N. 6*6%.). 
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Summary. 

The syntheses of glutamiuylcysteine and cystt^ylglutamine have been 
described. 

In view of th(i suggestion of Jtuisen & Evans [1^34] these peptides have been 
tested for hypoglyeaeniie activity and compared in their chemical behaviour with 
insulin. 

Neither peptide in reduced or oxidized form exhibitc*d any hypoglycacmic 
activity. The i>optides showed a general resemblance to insulin in respect of the 
lability of their amide nitrogen but differed from insulin in that their sulphur 
was much more stable towards alkali. 

The time course of lil^eration of ammonia from insulin by oN h\’^drochloric 
acid at 100 " indicates the presence of about 34 amide groups per mol. Prom this 
value together v^ith jiublished titration data it is concluded that insulin contains 
about 30 % of glutamic acid. 

The preparation and iiroperties of some intt*rmediates for ix^ptide .synthesis 
are recorded. 
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IV. MOLECULAR STRUCTURE OF GLYCOGEN FORMED 
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This paper describes the application of Haworth’s ‘‘end-group assay” method 
[Haworth & Percival, 1932J to the elucidation of the molecular structure of 
glycogen formed in rabbits’ livers subsequent to the oral administration of 
galactose. The glycogen was methylated and then hydrolysed and the cleavage 
products were separated and identified by the author’s procedure [Bell, 1935]. 
A yield of 6% of 2:3:4:f)-tetramethylglucose was obtained, com^sponding with a 
molecular unit in the methylated glycogen of 18 glucose units. 

The following table records the general results of the investigation which was 
carried out on two groups of rabbits, A 25 animals and B 10 animals. The 
experimental conditions were purposely different in the two groups. 


Table I. 

Group A B 

Fasted for 24 hrs, 4S hr.s. 

Galactose fed 5 g./kg. 10 g. each 

Time allowed for absorrition 2 hrs. 4 hrs. 

Tetramethylglucose % found after hydrob'^sis 6-0 6*2 

of methylated glycogen 

Number of glucose units in glycogen molecule 18 18 


The methoxyl contents (corrected, Bell [1935]) of the methylated glycogens, 
coupled with the amounts of tetramethylglucose found in the cleavage products, 
corresponded most closely with an octadecasaccharide having, in A, 54 of the 
available 56 OH groups methylated, and in B, 53 OH groups methylated. 
Table II shows detailed results of the separation of the cleavage products. 

Table II. 


Specimen of methylated glycogen A B 

OMe % 45-6 44-8 

Amount of material hydrolysed (g.) ]6'00 12*28 

Yield of tetramethylglucGse (g.) 0*901 0*768 

Yield of trimethylglucose (g.) 12*650 9*592 

Yield of dimethylglucose (g.) 1*^ 1*7^ 

Recovery of cleavage products % 93*6 91*0 


That the assay of the relative amounts of dimethyl- and trimethyl-gluoose 
affords additional aid in estimating the chain-length of the glycogen is shown in 
Table III, 
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Tabic m. 

Theoretical. 

No. <»f mols. of rtlcavage products 
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X V z 





X 

V 

Z 



No. of C|, 

No. of 


Tetra- 

Tri- 

Di- 

Katios by 

weight 

unitM in 

free OH 

OMc 

methyl- 

methyl - 

methyl- 

, 

— > 

chain 

groujiH 

O; 

,o 

gliK’Ofte 

glucose 

glucose 

Y/X 

YfZ 

18 

1 

460 

1 

16 

1 

14*1 

160 

18 

2 

45*4 

1 

15 

2 

131 

7-4 

18 

3 

44*9 

1 

14 

3 

122 

4-6 

Found A 

4r»-6 




140 

7-9 

Found B 

44-8 




12*5 

5-4 


Haworth [ 1935] reportiMl that hia rewi^aroh school had found that glycogen 
(*ould apparently exist in two forms, one composed of 12, the other of 18 glucose 
units iK'r molecule. Previously, Haworth & Percival (1932] and Bell [1935] had 
found 12 glucose units as the basic molecular structure of rabbit livaT glycogen. 

The formation of glycogen as a result of galactose feeding has btvii studied 
by a number of invi-stigators, but always with an emphasis on the physiological 
aspects of the probhmi. Hanling d al. ( 1934] showed that such glycogen in rats 
was composed solely of glucose units. This fact was confirmed in the present 
instance by Dr Stephenson, using the* technique of St<*phenson & Yudkin fl936j. 
l)<*uel el al. [1933] obtained some evidencf^ that galactose feeding in rats led to 
th(‘ formation of a glycogen whi<‘h was mon* slowly broken down or utilized than 
in normally di<*ted animals. 

In the light of present knowledge, the formation of this new glycogen 
apparently can be attributed only to the process of galactose feeding. The 
author's previous investigation of the molecular structure of rabbit liver 
glycogen consistcnl in the examination of tw'o samples of raatc-rial each obtained 
from 12-20 animals. At the time of publication, the fact that the two groups of 
animals were supj:iii(*d with caiix)hydrate under radically different conditions 
was not considered to l)e of significance, particularly as glycogens of identical 
molecular size w^ere obtained from both groups. Stated briefly, one gi*oup 
received a carbobydrat^vrich diet, largely carrots and sucrose, wiiilst the other 
animals, after fasting, received glucoses by intravenous infusion through the ear- 
vein by the elegant technique of Bridge & Noltie [1935J. By the second method, 
rapid formation of large amounts f»f liver glycogen took place. 

The formation of the 18-unit glycogen, therefore, would not seem to Ih‘ the 
result of mere rapid storage of carbohydrate in the liver. 

A further important fact has emerged from this work. Although investigation 
of the methyjatc‘d glycogen showed that it had a molecular structure of 18 glucose 
units, examination of the glycogen itself revealed no significant differences from 
the 12-umt polysaccharide. It therefore follows that such properties of glycogen 
itself as lend themselves to examination afford no clue as to the chemical 
molecular structure [see Bell & Young, 1934; Bell & Kosterlitz, 1935; Oakley & 
Young, 1936]. The suggestion by Donhoffer & Macleod [1932] that more than 
one khid of liver glycogen exists therefore seems to warrant further investigation. 
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EXPEBlMJflNTAL. 

Preparation of the glycogen. 

Group A. 25 rabbits, fasted 24 hours, were given galactose, 2*5 g./kg* body 
weight, by stomach tulKi. About 2 hours later the animals were killed, the 
livers excised and ground with ice-cold 5 % trichloroacetic acid. After centrifuging, 
the glycogen was precipitated by the addition of 1 vol. alcohol. Subsequent 
purification was effected by the procedure of Bell & Young |1934]; yield 20 g. 

Group B. 10 large rabbits were fastt)d 48 hours and to each were then given 
10 g. of galactose in concentrated solution by stomach-tube. After 4 hours the 
animals were deeply anaesthetized with “Numal-Roehe’' and the livers excised 
and extracted by boiling water; subsequent purification as for group A; yield 
13*5 g. from 700 g. liver tissue. 

Properties of glycogens A and B. 

Aqueous solutions of both were rather difficult to free from traces of nitro- 
genous material. This was finally effected by centrifuging at 15,000 r.p.ra. The 
purified solutions were rather more opalescent and had very slightly higher 
opacities than 12-unit glycogen but otherwise appeared similar and gave the 
same red-brown colour with iodine. The properties are tabulated below : 


Table IV. 


Specimen 

A 

H 

[al^inHjO (c-0-5%) 

+2or 

+ 200° 

Reducing power [Macleod & Robison, 1929] 

1-2% 

M% 

Phosphorus, organic 

NU 

Nil 

Phosphorus, inorganic 

Nil 

m 

Ash 

Nil 

Nil 


Biochemical investigation of hydrolysis product of glycogen. 

(With M. Stephenson.) 

The carbohydrate, fa];, + 52'^ (in watcT), formed by aqueous acid hydrolysis 
of the glycogen “ A ” was investigated b\" a fermentation method. A strain of B. 
cerevisiae was used which, when grown on glucose broth, centrifuged and washed, 
failed to ferment galactose at a measurable rate [Stephenson & Yudkin, 1930]. 

The CO 2 eliminated per mg. carbohydrate was ratasured in the Barcroft 
manometer as described in the above paper. The total CO 2 eliminated from the 
unknown sugar was compared with that from pure d-glucose. As is shown below, 
the COg/mg. sugar corresponds very closely in the two instances : 

Pure glucose Hydrolysis product 

/il. fi\. 

165-9 162 0 

Carrying out a parallel large scale experiment, the yeast-free liquors, after 
fermentation had ceased, were found to contain less than 0*02% of reducing 
material (Macleod & Robison). 

Acetylaiion. 

This was carried out by the procedure of Haworth and PercivaJ: 


Table V. 

Specimen A 

Amount of starting material (g.) 8-i 

Yield of acetate (g.) 14 

Yield % 


[«]/) in 


(l=:2,c=2%) 


+ 170° 


B 

13 

19 


+ 170° 
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Methylation, 

A. 26 g. acetate were treated according to Haworth k Percival. After 
10 methylations and subsequent purification, 15’8 g. of methylated glycogen 
were obtained (OMo, 45-6%. [a]};‘ -f 210° : in CHCIsi /==2, c = 6 %). The product 
possessed the appearance and properties described by Bell [1935J. 

B. 19 g. acetate gave, after 8 treatments, 12*50 g. (93%) of methylated 
glycogen. (OMe, 44*8%. [a]if;'-{-207°: in CHCI 3 : /=2, c= 2 *l %.) 

Hydrolysis by aqueoiis acid atvd separation of cleavage products. 

The procedure followed was exactly as described by Bell [1935] except that 
isolation of the tetramethylglucose in a state of purity, owing to the different 
relative proportions of tri- and tetra-methylglucoses, required that a 5 % solution 
in chloroform of the crude product, obtained after the chloroform water parti- 
tions, should be washed four times with one-third of its volume of water. 

A. 15*00 g. were hydrol^^sed giving: 

2:3:4:6-Tetramethylglucose, 0*901 g. ; n^, could not be measured owing to 
crystallization in rcfractomctcr. [a]/,’ in HgO, 4-821°; m.p. 85-88°; mixed m.p. 
showed no depression ; OMe, 52*5 % . 

2:3:6-Trirnethylglucose, 12*650 g.; n^;', 1*4758; [a]J' in HgO, 4-70°; m.p. 

1 13-117°; mixed m.p. showed no depression; OMe, 41 %. 

Dimethylglucme, 1*60 g; nf, 1*4860: OMe, 30*0%. 

B. 12*40 g. were hydrolysed. A small residue of partly hydrolysed material, 
012 ()g., was isolated [sec Bell, 1935J. This was deducted from the amount of 
starting material, making 12*28 g. The following fractions were obtained: 

2:3:4:6-Tetramethylgluco8c, 0*768 g. ; n}"’ 1*4570; [aj}";’ in H204-82°; OMe, 
52*1 %; M.p. 8 ;>- 88 °; mixed m.p., no depression. 

2:3:6-Trimethylgluco8c, 9*005 g.: n?;’ 1*4740; [a]}'; in HgO, +70*7°; OMe, 
41*5%; .M.P, 111-116'; mixed m.p., no depression. 

** lJime.thylglurose^\ g, ; n^; 1*4820; OMe, 32*2%. The refractive index 

and ra<*thoxyl content indicate that the dimethyl-fraction here contains about 
25^0 <ff trimethylglucose. Correcting for this, the amounts of trimetbylglueo.se 
and diincthylglucose become respectively, 9*592 and 1*760 g. 

No trace of isomeric triraethyJglucoses could be detected. 


Summary. 

Glycogen formed in rabbit livers after ingestion of galactose has bt^en shown 
to have a chemical molecular magnitude corresponding to 18 glucose units, the 
normally formed glycogen so far investigated being built up of 12. The new type 
of glycogen was obtained from two groups of animals, 35 in all. 

The author thanks Sir F. G. Hopkins for his interest and encouragement. He 
is grateful to Dr flans Kostorlitz for the crude material “A”, to Miss M. Stephen- 
son for carrying out fermentation experiments, to Mrs C. Lutwak-Mann for 
performing the phosphorus determinations and to the Technical Staff of this 
Laboratory for their willing assistance. Part of the expenses of the investigation 
was defrayed by the Medical Research Council, 
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CCXXIX. STUDIES ON AMINO-ACID 
DEHYDROGENASE. 

II. ACTIVATOR OF PROLINE DEHYDROGENASE. 

By NALIN BANDHU DAS.^ 

From the Biochemical Instiivle, University of Stockholm, 

(Received 6 July 1936.) 

In a previous communication [Das, 1936] it was shown that there was present in 
pig kidney a thermostable substance capable of acting as activator of proline 
dehydrogenase. The present investigation was undertaken with the twofold 
object of studying the chemistry of the activator and the occurrence of the 
activator in yeast. Baker’s yeast has been found to bo a rich source of the 
activator. In the present investigation di-proline has been used throughout as 
substrate. 

Extraction of the activator. 

In the earlier paper [Das, 1936] the activator was demonstrated in the 
enzyme solution from pig kidney which had been heated at 80® and pH 8*0 for 
6 min. In the prt^sent investigation, in order to ascertain if it were possible to 
obtain the activator from baker’s yeast, 100 g. of the latter (about 80 % moisture) 
were heated with 200 ml. water at 85® and centrifuged after cooling. The centri- 
fugate was found to activate proline dehydrogenase considerably even in small 
amount (15*4 mg. solid). It was also proved that the activation was not due to 
the presence of a donator or to non-enzymic oxidation of proline, Table I. 


Table I. 



Enzyme 

Yeast 

Phosphate 

M 


uX. 0. uptake after min. 



solution 

activator 

buffer 

proline 

^ 



— > 

No. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

15 

30 

45 

60 

1 

1-0 



1*0 

0*1 

26*2 

57-4 

89*1 

115-3 

2 

10 

0-5 

10 

01 

871 

161*8 

214*7 

249*0 

3 

10 

05 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

05 

10 

01 

— 

-- 

— 

— 


Method of experiment. 

The oxidation experiments were carried out in the Warburg-Barcroft 
apparatus as described in the previous communication [Das, 1936]. The enzyme 
solution was prepared as already described. 

Purification and chemical nature, of the activator. 

In order to study the chemical nature of the activator attempts were made 
to obtain it in a relatively concentrated form by methods of precipitation and 
adsorption. Experimental details are given below and the results are summarized 
in Table II. 

It was found that the activator could be adsorbed on animal charcoal, 
firankonit and acid clay from slightly acid solution and eluted by treatment with 
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Table TI * 


Enzyme (pK 7-8) (ml.) 

.. 10 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

Phosphate buffer (pH 7-8, 

.. 10 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

Proline, M 

.. 01 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

3 experiments: 










Y (16) 

— 

0-5 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

. 

— 

y (16) a 

— 

— 

0-5 


— 

— 

— 


— 

Y(47) 

— 

— 

- 

— 

0-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Y(48) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-5 

- - 

— 

— 

V (67) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0-5 

— 

y (68) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-5 

Oj uptake (pl./60 min.) 

75-8 

89-7 

80-5 

188-0 

242-7 

141-5 

135-4 

416-7 

206-3 

Y(7) 



0-6 

- 

— 

— 



— 

— 

y(8) 

— 


0-,5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Y(9) 

— 

— 

— 

0-.5 

— 

— 

- 


— 

Y(84) 

— 

. 

— 

— 


0-5 

— 

— 

... 

y (33) 







— 

— 



0-3 

— 

Y (37) 



^ . 





— 


__ 

0-2 

0. uptake (/xl./60 min.) 

129-4 

242-0 

24S-2 

266.5 

227-9 

291-4 

99-1 

250-7 

242-4 

2 experiments: 










Y (82) 

__ 

0-5 

— 


... 

— 

... 



Y (83) 

— 

— 

0-5 

— 



__ 



Y (82 + 83) 

— 


— (0-5 +0-5) -- 

— 

-- 



Y(66) 

— 

— 


- 

— 

(»-4 




Y(61) 

— 


— 

- . 



0-6 



Oj uptake (pl./60 min.) 

235-1 

189-0 

220-0 

230-4 

198-1 

254-5 

262-3 



Y(21) 



0,5 







.. 



y (26) 

— 

_ 

0-5 

- 

— 

— 


— 


Y(2S) 

— 


— 

0-5 

— 

— 

- 



Y (101) 


— 


— 


0*5 

— 

... 


Y (102) 

— 


— , 

— 

— 


0-5 

— 


Ash of Y (101) 


— 


— 


— 

— 

5 niR. 


0, uptake (pl./00 min.) 

53-6 

105-3 

97-3 

60-5 

160-0 

248-0 

249-0 

15.5-4 


Proline, Jlf/2 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 




— 



Proline, M 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0-1 

O-l 

0-1 



Y (95) 


0-5 


— 






Y (97) 

— 

— 

0-5 

- , 

— 

— 

. - 



Y (100) 

— 

— 


0-5 

— 

— 




Y(37) 

— 


— 



0-2 

— . 



Y(42) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-2 



0, uptake {pl.lW min.) 

111-5 

192-5 

198-4 

177-4 

97-8 

241-7 

80-7 




* For description of different fractions see the experimental section. 


alkali from acid clcty and frankonit but not from animal charcoal. The loss was 
considerable in the case of frankonit. Attempts to adsorb the activator on 
kaolin and aluminium hydroxide Cy (Willstatter) had failed, the activity always 
remaining in the filtrate. Abortive attempts were also made to adsorb the 
activator on aluminium oxide (Merck, standardized according to Brockmann) 
in a “chromatogram” tube. 

The activator was precipitated by salts of heavy metals such as mercury and 
silver. Attempts were made to precipitate with lead acetate but the activity 
was found to be missing both from the filtrate and the precipitate. Possibly the 
activator was adsorbed by lead sulphide. The filtrate and precipitate combined 
also failed to activate proline dehydrogenase* 

It is probable that the activator is not dependent on the presence of a primary 
amino-group for it is not inactivated by nitrous acid. At pH 6*0 the activator is 
not affected in 8 hours by a current of air at 20® nor is it destroj^ by H^O^. 
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Attempts to extract the activator by ether from alkaline solution failed and the 
whole of the activity was precipitated by alcohol. The activator was destroyed 
by ashing. 

Influence of Imtojlavin, 

Lactoflavin was incapable of activating proline dehydrogenase showing that 
the activation was not due to the presence of flavin in the yeast extract (Table 
III). 

Table JII. 


Lacto- 



Enzyme flavin 
solution (40y/mJ.) 

Phosphate 

buffer 

M 

proline 


pi. Og uptake after min. 


No. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

' 15 

30 

45 

60' 

1 

1*0 

10 

01 

43*6 

70*3 

94*5 

111*5 

2 

10 

<»*ri 

1*0 

01 

29*2 

.58*3 

84*5 

99*1 

3 

10 

0*5 

1*0 

0*1 

34*2 

59- 1 

84*0 

96*5 


hiflunice of ftavin-enzy me. 


Formerly it was shown [Das. 1936] that flavin-enzyme [Warburg & Christian, 
1932, 1, 2] failed by itself to activate proline dehydrogenase. The possibility was 
next considered that flavin-enzyme might act in combination wdth the activator 
to catalyse the oxidation of proline b}' the* enzyme; this was how^ever not the 
case (Table TV). 

Table IV. 


Klavin* 

crizvnif* 




Heated 

0*2 g. 



Enzyme 

enzyme 

in 10 tni. 

Pht)Hphat<' 

No. 

solution 

solution 

water 

buffer 


ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

1 

1*0 

. - 


1*0 

«> 

1*0 


0*5 

1*0 

3 

1*0 

0*5 

— 

1*0 

4 

1*0 

0*5 

0*5 

1*0 


aM fi\. (>2 uptake after min. 


firoline 

-- 

- - -- -- 

■ 

— — ^ 

ml. 

15 

30 

45 

60 

0*1 

39*6 

92 4 

132*0 

163*7 

0*1 

32*1 

75*8 

116*6 

145*7 

0*1 

72*7 

140*4 

188*0 

225*6 

0*1 

77*6 

150*3 

2tH)*0 

249*7 


ExPKRtMKNTAL, 

Preparation of fractions. 

1. Y {Ui) a. 50 ml. yea«t extract, prefiaretl as described above, were shaken with 5 g. of 
atiiinal charcoal (Merck) ut pH 5-0 and left in the refrigerator overnight. Kemoxal of the charcoal 
by filtration yielded solution Y (16) a. 

1' {Ifi). The ehareoal residue was elutetl by grinding with 24 ml. phosphate buffer 
(M/20, pH 7*8) and 1 ml. 1 for 30 iniii. and Hltered. 2.5 ml. of clear solution were 

obtained. 

2. Y {4H), 40 ml. yeast extract were stirreil w*itb 2g. frankonit at pH 5*0 for 30 min. and 
filtered, 

Y {47). The frankonit residue was eluted by stirring with 16 ml. phosphate buffer 
( M/20, pH 7*8) and 4 ml. 1 % NajCOa for 30 min. and filtered, 

3. Y {6S). 100 ml. yeast t'xtract were agitated with 6 g. acid clay at pH ."j O for 30 min. and 
filtered. 

Y (67). The acid day residue was eluted by stirring with 20 ml. I ”o NajCOj for 30 min. 
The clear filtrate measured 25 ml. 

4. Y (8). 60 ml. yeast extract f Y (7)] were adsorbed with 2 g. kaolin for 120 min. and 
centrifuged. The clear centrifugate formed fraction Y (8). 

5. Y (£i). 50 ml. yeast extract [Y (7)] were agitated with 10 ml. suspension of aluminium 
hydroxide Cy (Willstatter) for 120 min. and centrifuged. The clear centrifugate formed fraction 
Y(9). 
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6. Y {84), 50 ml. yeast extract were completely precipitated with 10% mercuric acetate. 
The precipitate was washed, suspended in water acidulated with acetic acid and decomposed with 
HgS. The clear filtrate [Y (84)] was freed from HjS by a current of air, 

7. Y (82), 100 ml. yeast extract were precipitated with saturated lead acetate at pH 5*0 and 
centrifuged. The precipitate was w'SHhod, suspended in water acidulated with HtS 04 and decom- 
posed with HjS. The clear filtrate [Y (82) ) was frcied from H,S by a current of air and by distillation 
in vac.uo, 

Y (83), The filtrate from the lead ac^^te precipitate was freed from lead by passing HgS and 
excess of the latter was removetl by aeration and vacuum distillation. The final fraction measured 
90 ml. 

8. Y (61), 10 ml. yeast extract [Y (56)J were passed twice through aluminium oxide (Merck, 
standardized according to Brockmann) in a “chromatogram’* column at pH 5*0. The clear filtrate 
measuring 16 ml. formed fraction Y (61). 

9. Y (37), 20 ml. yeast extract [Y (33)] w^ere completely precipitated with 10% AgNOg and 
centrifuged. The silver precipitate was decomposed with HCl and centrifuged. The clear centri- 
fugate measuring 5 ml. formed fraction Y (37). 

10. Y (25), 50 ml. yeast extract [Y (21) j were made alkaline (pH 10-0) with NaOH and shaken 
three times with ether, each time with about 10 ml. The ethereal layer w^as evaporated to dryness 
and taken up in 10 ml. water. 

Y (26), The aqueous layer after other extraction and freeing from excess of ether formed 
fraction Y (26). 

11. Y (95), 200 g. baker’s yeast were extracted as usual with 4(X) ml. w^ater and the extract 
was completely precipitated with 10<^o mercuric acetate solution. The washed precipitate was 
suspended in water acidulated with acetic acid and decom}) 08 ed with HjS. The clear filtrate was 
freed from HjS by aeration. This solution, measuring 40 ml., was then agitated twice with 2 g. 
portions of acid clay and was hltered under suction. The acid clay adsorbate was eluted twice with 
10 ml. portions of 1% NajCOg solution; the eluate measuring 20 ml. formed fraction Y (95). 

12. Y (97), 2 ml. Y (95) were treated with 0-6 ml. “perhydrol” (Merck, “pt^rhydrol” 1 vol. 
and 9 vol. water — 10 vol. 3 % HgOg), warmed at 40 ^ for 15 min. and then evajwrated to diymess 
in a vacuum desiccator; the residue was taken up in 2 ml. water. 

13. Y (100), 2 ml. Y (95) were treated with 5 drops of glacial acetic acid and 5 drops of 25% 
NaNOg solution and heated at OO^* for 6 min. Presence of excess of HNOg was verihed by testing 
with starch -iodide. The solution was then evaporated in a vacuum desiccator and the residue taken 
up in 2 ml. water. 

14. Y (102), 20 ml. yeast extract [Y (101)] were aerated for about 8 hours at room tempera- 
ture (20®) at pH 6*0. 

16. Y (42), 1-5 ml. Y (37) [silver fraction] were precipitated with alcohol and filtered, the 
residue being washed with more alcohol. The clear filtrate together with the washing was evaporated 
to dryness under reduced pressure and the residue taken up in 1*5 ml. water. 

16. 10 ml, yeast extract [Y (101)] were burnt to ash. Total weight of the ash was found to 
be 14*8 mg. 


Summary. 

1. An activator of the proline dehydrogenase of pig kidney has been found 
in baker’s yeast. 

2. The activator can be adsorbed on acid clay, frankonit and animal charcoal 
in slightly acid solution and can be eluted by allmli from acid clay and frankonit. 
The loss is considerable in the case of frankonit. Attempts to elute the activator 
from animal charcoal by phosphate buffer 7-8, jilf/20) and alkali have failed. 
The activator is not adsorbed on kaolin, aluminium hydiroxide Cy (WiDstatter) 
and on Al 20 ^ in a “chromatogram” column. 

3. Thc^ activator can be precipitated by silver nitrate and mero|ttic acetate. 

4. The activator is not inactivated by HNO 2 ) or by aeration. 
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5. The activator is not extracted by ether from alkaline solution and is 
precipitated by alcohol. 

6. Lactoflavin is incapable of activating proline dehydrogenase. 

7. Flavin-enzyme is incapable of catalysing the oxidation of proline by the 
enzyme together with the activator. 

The author is grateful to Prof. Hans von Euler for his interest in this work. 
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CCXXX. THE SEPARATION OF GLYOXALASE 
ACTIVITY AND GLYCOLYTIC ACTIVITY BY 
MEANS OF RADIUM RADIATION. 

By HKRBBRT GRACE CRABTREE. 

Fram the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, London. 

(Received 16 July 1936.) 

Investigations of the changes induced in the metabolism of cells under the 
action of radium or X-radiation have been few, and have led to conflicting results. 
DiflFerences of technique are probably responsible for this lack of harmony. 
Radiation has been applied to ctdls or their products existing in four different 
conditions : as extracts, surviving slices, cultures in vitro or intact in the organism. 
Whether the results obtained by each of these methods are really comparable is 
an open question. 

Certainly cell extracts containing potent enzymes are relatively insensitive 
to radiation. Hussey & Thompson [1923-26], using radium emanation, reported 
a destructive action on the hydrolytic enzymes trypsin, pepsin and invertase. 
Willcock [1906] found tyrosinase insensitive to large doses of j8-radiation. Crab- 
tree [1932] and Havard [1935] showed that succinoxidase partially lost its activity 
after heavy radiation, but Havard [1934, 1935] found indophenol oxidase, 
lactate, citrate and glucose dehydrogenases quite insensitive. It seems doubtful 
if any conclusion as to the mode of action of radiation on the intact cell can bt‘ 
drawn from a study of its eflFects on such isolated systems. 

Using surviving tissue slices Frick & Posener [1926] described a checking 
eflFect of X-rays on the anaerobic glycolysis of rat and mouse tumours, fowl 
embryos and rat testes, and an inhibition of the Pasteur eflFect in the case of rat 
testes. Crabtree [1932] found that tissues under constant irradiation in vitro 
gradually lose their power of using oxygen during a jx^riod when glycolytic 
processes remain unimpaired. This finding, that respiration is more vulnerable to 
radiation than glycolysis, was confirmed in a series of papers [Crabtree & Cramer, 
1934, 1, 2; Crabtree, 1934] where the possibility of varying the sensitivity of 
tumour tissue to radiation by interference with the respiratory system is de- 
scribed. Later Crabtree [1935] showed that the relative vulnerabilities of these 
two energy-yielding processes depended on the temperature of the tissue at the 
time of radiation ; at body temperature respiration was primarily aflFected, at low 
temperature glycolysis could be inhibited almost completely whilst respiration 
was unaflFected. It was suggested that the diflFerential damaging of tumour cells 
at low temperature by way of their characteristic glycolytic process might be of 
clinical value. 

Holmes [1933, 1936], using cultures in vitro of embryonic rat kidney, found 
that y-radiation inhibit^ their rate of breakdown of cartohydrate, but had little 
or no eflFect on the breakdown of protein. Under similar conditions no eflFect was 
detected on two special enzyme systems, arginase and lactic dehydrogenase, but 
the latter enzyme was more easily damaged in minced tissues of young than of 
old embryos. 

Irradiation of normal tissues and transplanted tumours in vivo, followed by 
measurements of metabolism at suitable intervals have led to uncertain and 

( 1622 ) 
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divergent results. Adler [1930] irradiated rat testes with X-rays and radium and 
described the metabolic and structural changes inducjed. He found a progressive 
diminution of respiration with increasing tissue degeneration, accompanied by 
a corresponding rise of aerobic and anaerobic glycolysis. L(5w-Beer & Rcuss 
[1931], using X-rays, and measuring the metabolism of Jensen’s rat sarcoma 1-4 
days after irradiation, claim to have completely suppressed respiration without 
any detectable effect on anaerobic glycolysis or the Pasteur reaction. This 
contrasts sharply with the results of CJrabtree [1932] who found some fall in 
respiration of the tissues of J.R.S. similarly irradiated with radium in vivo, 
but this was accompanied by the appearance of abnormally high ac^rohic glyco- 
lysis. These results were put forward with diffidence because of the difficulty of 
obtaining sections which had responded equally to the radiation damage and 
possessed an equal intensity of metabolism. Frick & Posener [1926] likewise were 
unable to obtain homogeneous slices and were sceptical of the significance of any 
results obtained by irradiation in vivo. 

Since the simple procedure of lowering the temperature of tiunour tissue 
during irrarliation causes selective damaging of the glycolytic mechanism, leaving 
respiration unaffected, it was considered of interest to attempt to analyse this 
effect. It seemed possible that one stage of the reactions which occur in the 
breakdown of carbohydrate^ to lactic acid might be particularly sensitive to 
radiation, sinc(‘ thc‘ inhibition of glycolysis by irradiation at low temperature 
occurs more fiuiekly and completely than any other biochemical process so far 
fltudie<l. Of the two principal schemes suggested as intermediary phases of 
carbohydrate breakdown, that of Neuberg, Dakin & Dudley involving methyl- 
glyoxal was more suitable for investigation, since the Em bden-Meyerhof scheme 
was evolved from a study of tissue extracts which, owing to their insensitiveness 
to radiation, increasi? the technical difficulties to be overcome. 

In this pajHT it is showii that radium radiation applied to highly glycolysing 
tissues at low^ ti'mpcrature can suppress total glycolysis almost completely 
whilst glyoxalase activity is unaffect^. 

Methods. 

After suitable irradiation of tissue slices, manoraetric measurements have been 
made of respiration ), anaerobic glycolysis and anaerobic glyoxalase 
activity. ^^nd have the significance given in the original work of War- 
burg [1926], and anaerobic glyoxalase activity is similarly expressed as a 
function of dry weight of tissue, i.e. 

fi\. CO 2 evolved by lactic acid formation in N ^ 
hours X mg. dry tissue 

The methjdglyoxal used was prepared by the method of Riley et al. [1932]. 
Fractional distillation at low pressure yielded a product containing less than 3 % 
acid and this was used in sugar-free bicarbonate media in a concentration of 
0*01 Af. The results were similar whether the methylglyoxal was added to the 
Ringer-bicarbonate before placing the manometers in the thermostat, or tipped 
it from a side-bulb after equilibrium at 37*5® had been attained. 

ExperimetUs mth untreeUed tissues. 

Jowett & Quastel [1934] found that glyoxalase activity was proportional to 
the surface area rather than the weight of the tissue, being apparently deter- 
mined by the small depth to which methylglyoxal diffuses into the slices. They 
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were unable to determine if there was a limit to glyoxalase activity as the slice- 
thickness decreased. As a preliminary to the radiation experiments, the glyoxa- 
lase activities of a series of tissues, including many tumours, were measured in 
order to check this finding. The results confirm the work of these authors to a 
large extent, but it was found unnecessary to calculate the activity per unit area 
rather than per unit weight if the slices were cut as thin as possible, i.e. approxi- 
mately 0-2 mm. thick. Since this approaches the limit of thinness of tissue-slices 
which are obtainable in practice with a free-handed razor, and consistent values 
were invariably found, it suggests that the maximum glyoxalase activity is 
closely approached in measurements on such thin slices. In the case of mouse 
tumours which generally contain necrotic patches, which on removal give healthy 
sections of irregular shape, the error introduced by measurement of the surface 
area must be very considerable, and hence the simpler procedure of weighing has 
been used throughout this work. 

In Table I a series of typical results are collected. 

Table I. Olyoxalase activity of different tissues. 

Hinger’s solution containing 0*025 jlf NaHCO| and 0*01 A/ uiethylglyuxa). 

Temp. »37*5®. Gas phase =^5% CO, in N,. 

Surface Anaerobic A«a»5robic 



Time of 

Dry wt. of 

Thickness of 

area (both 

glyoxalase 

glyoxalase 

measurement 

tissue 

slice 

sides) 

activity 

activity (based 

I'issue 

(min.) 

(ing*) 

(mm.) 

(cm.*) 

(based onVt.) 

on surface area) 

Rat liver 

GO 

2*08 

0*21 

1 

101*0 

70*2 

210 

158 


11 

4*11 

0*41 

1 

4<;*o 

31*0 

189 

128 


11 

6*20 

0*62 

1 

31*3 -> 

27 6 

194-^ 

171 

Rat liver 

45 

2*01 

0*2 

1 

(i7*8 

46*1 

136 

92 



4*41 

0*22 

2 

73*5 

44*1 

ltl2 

m 


11 

7*48 

0*25 

3 

61*2 -> 

48*2 

152 -V 

119 

Rat kidney 

60 

2*34 

0*23 

1 

72*7 

46*3 

170 

108 


2-18 

0*22 

1 

76*1 -*»• 

40*2 

mi 

87 


11 

3*34 

o*a3 

1 

52*7 

30*0 

176-^ 

100 



5*92 

0*59 

1 

36*1 -> 

19*4 

214 -> 

115 

Rat spleen 

tiO 

3*00 

0*30 

1 

59*2 -> 

42*1 

178 

126 

91 

3*18 

0*32 

1 

54*0 

40*9 

172 

131 


11 

4*93 

0*49 

1 

54*3 

36*0 

268 -> 

178 


19 

6*01 

1*20 

0*6 

16*7 

11*0 

200 -*- 

132 

Rat pancreas 

45 

709 


— 

5*9 -► 

5*9 

— 



14*28 

— 


15*1 -► 

10*6 

— 




12*56 

— 


9*7 

7*3 

— 




33*22 


— 

7*6 

6*5 



Jensen’s rat sarcoma 

60 

2*01 

0*20 

1 

4(^5 

38*1 

81 

76 


91 

1*93 

0*19 

1 

40*9 

36*1 

79 

70 


It 

4*30 

0*43 

1 

2(V1 

16*1 

86 

69 


19 

6*30 

1*20 

0-5 

16*4 -> 

11*4 

103 

71 

Jensen’s rat sarcoma 

90 

2*06 

0*21 

1 

34*1 

29*6 

70-*- 

61 


tf 

2*82 

0*28 

1 

28*6 -► 

25*3 

81 — ► 

72 


9f 

3*85 

0*38 

1 

21*6 

17*3 

83-*- 

tiO 

Tar carcinoma 2140 

30 

2*06 

0*21 

1 

41*9 -► 

38*3 

87-> 

79 



3*81 

0*18 

1 

47-2 -► 

44*0 

85-*- 

79 

Crocker sarcoma 

30 

1*95 

0*20 

1 

44*6 

43*2 

87 -> 

84 


»» 

2*01 

0*20 

1 

41*8 

40*4 

84-*- 

81 

37 sarcoma 

30 

1*96 

0*20 

1 

40-7 

30*5 

80-*- 

60 


It 

2*05 

0*21 

1 

38*4 

31*2 

79-*- 

64 

Glycogen carcinoma 113 

30 

2*50 

0*26 

1 

30*9 

20*2 

79-*- 

67 



2*68 

0*27 

1 

32*6 

25*5 

87 

68 

Adeno-carcinotna 27 

30 

2*62 

0*26 

1 

38-3 

29*1 

100-*- 

76 



2*41 

0*24 

1 

43*6 -> 

32*5 

106-*- 

76 

Tar cai'cinoma 173 

30 

1*89 

0*19 

1 

28-2-)* 

25*6 

63-*- 

48 



210 

0*21 

1 

33*6 -► 

28*1 

70-*- 

69 


indicates that the values were not constant during the time ol measuxemsttt, only the and final vahusi being 
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In the case of normal tissues the degree of activity is of the order found by other 
workers and no comment is necessary except in the case of pancreas. This tissue 
cannot be satisfactorily sliced owing to its soft consistency, and the measurements 
were made on relatively thick masses, with the ratio surface area/weight of a low 
and incalculable order. Yet a very considerable activity is shown, the anti- 
glyoxalase obtained from extracjts of pancreas apparently not functioning, or at 
any rate ineffectively when the cells are intact. In the case of tumour tissues 
Jowett & Quastel [1934J found the activity of glyoxalase to be of the same order 
as that of total glycolysis. This contrasts with the results of Platt & Schroeder 
[1934] who reported very low glyoxalase activity in Philadelphia sarcoma No. 1, 
and Walker carcinoma No. 256. The results with mouse and rat tumours included 
in Table 1 are in agreement with those of Jowett & Quastel, showing a high 
glyoxalase activity in ev(‘ry tumour strain measured, and moreover bt^ing almost 
identical with the high total glycolysis characteristic of transplantable tumours. 
Platt & Schroeder no evident relationship l)etweeii the high glycolysis of 
tumour tissue and the low glyoxalase activity which they found. If the rate 
of transformation of methylglyoxal into lactic acid determines the high rate of 
glycolysis in tumour tissues, the results given here are not inconsistent with the 
conception that glyoxalase participates in the glycolytic process. 

A noticeable feature w'as the flifferent behaviours in the (change of reaction 
rate of normal and tumour tissues. Jowett & Quastel record a rapid fall in glyoxa- 
lase activity during incubation, and a similar effect w^as observed in these experi- 
ments with normal tissues. But tumour tissues, in most eases, I'Ctairied 
approximaUdy their initial activity for long piTiods, in two cxptTiments up to 
5 hours. 


Experimeni^ with irradiated tissue s. 

The tc^chnicpic of irradiation has been previously described [Crabtree, 1935], 
In order to obtain effects as quickly as possibhs mixed ^ + y radiation was used 
from two applicators each containing 110 mg. of RaBi-g, 2 H 2 O spread over an 
area 23 rnin. square. Radiation was applied at low and bod}' temp(Tatures for 
suitable periods, afttT wliich tJi<» n*spiratiou (in phosphate* buffer), anaerobic 
glycolysis and glyoxalase activity were measured. Some typical results obtaincfl 
with tumour tissues are collccti'd in Table II. 

Irradiation of tumour tissue at body temp<Tatui'e for 4-5 hours ha.s no damag- 
ing effect on the glyeol}d.ie or glyoxalase^ systems. Irradiation at low temperature 
largely suppresses total glycolysis, but leaves glyoxalase activity unimpaired. 
Respiration of tissues irradiated at body temiHTature was not measured, since 
previous work had shown that effects on respiration are only detectable with 
certainty after the lapse of a longer period than 4-5 hours. 

The dose required to producer a large inhibition of total glycolysis can be 
considerably les8ene<l by the method of divided doses over 5 hours. With the 
radiation intensities available it has been found impossible to shorten the period 
during which this effect is produced, but applications of radiation during the 
first, third and fifth hours, with the tissue at low temperature thi’oughout, 
produce an effect of similar magnitude to that following continuous irradiation. 
Platt & Schroeder [1934] emphasize the necessity of maintaining the co-eiizyine 
glutathione in adequate concentration during measurements of glyoxalase 
activity in extracts. It is clear that the prolonged treatment in vitro with an 
irrigating artificial saline medium and heavy r^iation have no effect on cell 
glutathione, since glyoxalase activity remains constant for many hours and is 
not enhano^ by the addition of glutathione. 
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Table II. Respiration, glycolysis and glyoxahse activity of tumour 
tissue after irradiation at low and body temperatwes. 

Control 


f > 

Temp. Anaerobic Irradiated 

Time of during glyoxalaae - ^ 

irradia- irra- f^oj (phosph.) activity Anaerobic 


Tumour 

tioii tf 
(br.) 

diation 

"C. 

r ^ 

Initial 

\ 

Ato if 

Initial 

After tr 

Initial 

After tf 

(phosph.) 

glyoxalase 

activity 

Jensen’s rat sarcoma 

4 

0-5 

8-2 

7-0 

3*1*3 

354) 

30-2 

314) 

<)-8 

84), 11*2 

28*3, 30*0 


4 

’’ 

8-0 

8-2 

29*3 

20*4 

27-0 

28*3 

74) 

7*1 

25*9, 304) 


5 


10*2 

8-9 

38*9 

35-<) 

27*9 

29*3 

84) 

5*1 

28*0, 24*9 


5 


9-3 

90 

30*(> 

31*0 

2*10 

29*0 

7*9 

0*0 

301, 25*3 


a 


tv4 

70 

37*0 

35*1 

30*2 

20*8 

84) 

3*4 

24*0, 33*0 


5 


118 

})U 

34*0 

30*2 

240 

30*2 

9-2 

83 

28*4, 27*5 


5 


100 

91 

30*0 

330 

32*3 

30*0 

8*7 

4*9 

:)5*0, 27*1 


4 

.‘liV) 

— 

— 

41*2 

420 

20*3 

28*2 

— 

3(i4» 

20*8, 30*5 


4 


— 

— 

30*3 

33*1 

34*7 

304) 

— 

293 

28*0, 33-4 


5 


— 


30*2 

31-6 

33*5 

2()*() 

— 

29-4 

20*5, 28*0 


5 

)> 

— 

— 

40*4 

35*4 

35*8 

304) 

— * 

351 

») 0, 24*8 

Adeno-carcinoma 27 

1 

0-5 

U1 

i2-f; 

30*1 

31*3 

38-4 

3»;*r) 

11*8 

J31 

33 0, 30*2 


5 


1(H) 

11 1 

32*t} 

.*K)() 

344) 

350 

9*4 

7-1 

33*0, 28*9 

1) 

5 

tf 

9*6 

9-3 

35*4 

33*0 

\m 

28*1 

113 

50 

34*0, 30*9 

37 sarcoma 

4 

tf 

140 

12-3 

34*0 

33*0 

344) 

3(M 

12*() 

04) 

33*7, 3:1*8 


5 


10-2 

ll-(l 

40*1 

;i84; 

3()*3 

35*2 

104J 

4*2 

314), 35*1 


5 

fj 

11*9 

9*9 

43-2 

4M 

34*1 

35 1 

11*0 

3*8 

.320, 30*8 


That the glyoxalaae activity of tumour tis8U(‘ is not exceptional in its in- 
sensitivity to radiation, is apparent from results obtained by irradiating some 
normal tissues. Table III shows that irradiation at low tcmpi^rature with large 
doses fails to affect the respiratory system and has little effect on glyoxalaae. In 
the case of liver, and to a less extent of tastes, the experimental conditions alone 
cause a noticeable fall of glyoxalaae activity. The added effect of radiation is 
negligible except in one case of kidney tissue irradiated for 6 hours. Whether the 
glyoxalase activity which then falls spontaneously in liver tissutf can be restored 
by added glutathione was not tested. 

Table III. Respiration and glyoxalase cuiiviiy of seme normal 
tissues after irradiation at low temperature. 


Control 



Time of 
irradiation 
atCC. 
tf 

Qoi (phosph.) 

^ -A ^ 



Anaerobic glyoxalase 
activity 

Irra( 

Co, 

liiated 

Anaerobic 

glyoxalase 

Rat tissue 

(hr.) 

Initial 

After tf 

Initial 

After tf 

(phosph.) 

activity 

Kidney 

4- 

12*3 

141 

73*3 

88*8 

12*2 

52-3, 46-4 

>» 

4 

14*1 

12*3 

59*6 

63*6 

IM 

54-6, 84-5 
38-2, 34-1 

♦» 

6 

15*1 

13*6 

62*7 

62*7 

16-1 

Liver 

4 

6*9 

6*9 

65*2 

40*6 

6-5 

36*8, 40-0 

>» 

4 

5*3 

6*6 

48*0 

34*0 

5-7 

30-3, 28-4 


5 

7*0 

6*5 

61*0 

30*3 

6-3 

26-4, 28-1 

»» 

6 

5*5 

6*8 

44*3 

21*4 

4-8 

17-4, 25-2 

Testes 

4 

9*3 

9*0 

27*8 

20-5 

9-1 

19-6, 17-3 

f) 

6 

9*2 

8*5 

24*2 

22*6 

8-8 

17-3, 14-8 

II 

6 

B-6 

8*7 

23*8 

18*4 

8-2 

16-0, 16-0 


Some experiments were carried out with rat retinas to test if the above results 
with tumour tissues were true for another highly glycolysing tissue. This proved 
to be true, and it was found that retina was exceptionally sensitive to radiation. 
It is possible to obtain complete inhibition of glycolysis by irradiating retina at 
low temperature for only 2 hours, and 60-70% inhibition in one hour. This 
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represents the most rapid effect as yet demonstrated on any biochemical process 
in living tissue. It is techni(^ally almost impossible to irradiate retinas at body 
temperature and then draw conclusions as to metabolic changes. As was shown 
by Crabtree [19341 retina is exceptionally sensitive to the damaging effect of bi- 
carbonate media at 37", th(^ rapid fall of respiration and glycolysis making 
experiments with radiation of questionable significance. At low temperature, 
however, no metabolic change is obvious after irrigation with bicarbonate media 
for periods up to 4 hours. The general result was the same as with tumour tissues, 
a complete suppression of the sensitive total glycolysis leaving the insensitive 
gIyoxalas(^ systtjra intact. Respiration again suffer*ed no damage. Some results 
are given in Table IV, 

Tahiti IV. Changes in the metabolism, of rat retinas after 
irradiation at low temperature. 




( 'ontrol 



IrratliateiJ 


Time of 
irradiation 
(hr.) 

(phOHpll.) 


Anaerobic* 

glyoxalaae 

activity 

(phosph.) 

vv 

Anaerobic 

glyoxalnse 

activity 

4 

— 

05-8 

84*5 

— 

0 3. 11*0 

76-3, 8t» i 

4 


56-3 

67*2 

133 

7 5, 0 0 

01-8, 50-3 


— 

fJ81 

82*5 

— 

11-0, 8-9 

74-0, 78-3 


- - 

41)3 

8(5-4 

— 

5-4, 71 

80-3, 74-9 

o 

— 

47*8 

HO-8 

— 

3*2, 91 

92 0, 84-0 

;2 

201) 

771 

78-3 

18-1 

4*5, 9*4 

80-1, 73-0 

2 

— 

67-4 

82-3 

* . 

7*3, 3-1 

84*0, 74 (5 

2 


rM*4 

850 

24-2 

0 0, 4-3 

80-0, 78*0 

2 

— 

00-2 

76*3 

— 

3-2, 5-7 

69-3, 79* 1 

1 

— 

020 

080 


18-5 >5-8 

69*4, 73-5 

1 

10-4 

08-4 

73-2 

17-3 

250 -3*5 

70-1, 07*8 

1 


89-3 

90-1 

— 

27*3 -^7*3 

8(5-2, 890 


- > indicatoH that the values wt^re not constant over the time of measurement (J hr.). Initial 
and final values only are given. 


Di.srr.ssioN. 

It has bt*cn shown that it is possible by means of radiation to separate various 
biochemical mechanisms in (H'Us, Respiration and glycolysis, two energy-yielding 
processes normally allied in a relationship detcrmiiuid by the Pasteur effect are 
difimmiially attacki^d, respiration being more vulnerabie at body temperature, 
glycolA'sis at low temperature. Glyoxalast^ activity, until recently conjectured to 
be essential as a step in the breakdown of hexose to lactic acid, is unaffected by 
radiation which almost completely suppresses total glycolysis. The conception 
that radiation produces a generalized damage to wlls, leading to slow degenera- 
tion, can no longer 1x5 held, and the analysis of the varying vulnerability of 
fundamental biochemical processes seems a hopeful method of approaching the 
clinical problem of selectively sensitizing tumour cells in the host. Some workers 
have utilized the findings of metabolic changes induced in vitro as a basis of 
attempts to destroy tumours in vivo more readil3^ Moppett & Barker [1936] on 
the basis of exixsriments by Crabtree & Cramer [1934, 1, 2] injected sub-lethal 
doses of cyanides into living animals bearing transplanted tumours, and claimed 
that this treatment enhanced the sensitivity of tumours to radiation Franks et al. 
[1934] injected the maximum dose of iodoacetic acid which could be tolerated 
directly into transplanted tumours intact in the host and found that growth was 
inhibited and more regressions occurred, the inhibitions being more pronounced 
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when this process was combined with radiation. For cases of superficial tumours, 
it seems more hopeful to make use of the suppression of glycolysis at low tempera- 
ture as a basis of differential attack on the tumour. 

Since glycolysis is extremely vulnerable at low temperature it would be 
reasonable, by analogy with the known effects of other inhibitors, to anticipate 
an attack on some link in the chain of reactions ending in lactic acid. If methyl- 
glyoxal occupies the prominent position in this chain which has been attributed 
to it, it is clear from the results recorded here that some previous stage, possibly 
the reaction involving phosphorylation of hexoses or the splitting of the hexose 
molecule to the 3-carbon stage, is the primary point of attack of radiation under 
the conditions used. Attempts to demonstrate this have led to no conclusion. 
Hexosephosphates are metabolised at a low level by tumour tissues in vitro. 
Aftt‘r irradiation, no detectable effect on the rate of this reaction was measurable, 
the low values found by other workers [Boyland & Mawson, 1934; Harrison & 
Mellanby, 1930] persisting. 

The separation by radiation of the glycolytic and glyoxalase systems in intact 
cells is unlike the simultaneous effects produced by the well-known chemical 
inhibitors on these systems. 

Meyerhof [1925] found that the glyoxalase activity of brain tissue was largely 
checked whtm the medium was saturated with heptyl alcoiiol, and compares this 
with the total checking of glycolysis of tumour tissues by the same agent. 
Fluoride and iodoacetic acid check both systems in varying degrees. Dickens 
[1933] emphasized the difference in the concentrations of iodoacetic acid required 
to check glyoxalase activity in crude and purified liver extracts, the dialysed 
extracts requiring a much lower cjoncjentration, of the same order as that required 
to produce the effect in liver slices. Some unsuccessful exj)eriments were made 
during the course of this work to test the possibility of separating glyoxalase 
activity and glycolysis with different concentrations of iodoacetic? acid. Icxlo- 
acetic acid poisoning is a time reaction, and though the rate of checking of 
glyoxalase activity was perhaps a little slower than that of total glycolysis, 
concentrations of 2 to 5 x 10~^ M brought both reactions to a standstill in 
20 min., and lower concentrations were ineffective in separating the two systems 
during the experimental period. 

Jowett & Quastel [19^] used the fact that various chemicals and pancreatic 
extracts inhibit glyoxalase action and glycolysis in a similar manner as a sup- 
porting argument in favour of methylglyoxal occupying a key position in the 
main glycolytic process. The experiments outlined here show that argument to be 
in valicl, and would harmonize equally well with the scheme of carbohydrate break- 
down postulated by Embden & Meyerhof in which methylglyoxal plays no part. 

The rapid fall of glyoxalase activity in vitro observed by previous workers 
encouraged the hope that irradiation at body temperature, or in the presence of 
inhibitors of respiration, might adversely affect glyoxalase activity in a selective 
manner and lead to the reverse way of separating it from glycolysis, but this was 
not accomplished. Glyoxalase activity survived intact in tumour tissue under 
constant irrigation with various media and heavy radiation over many hours. 

SUMMABY. 

1 . The anaerobic glyoxalase activities of normal and tumour tissues have been 
measured. All tissues, including pancreas, show a considerable activity, and in 
the case of tumours tlds is high, and of the same order of magnitude as anaerobic 
glycolysis. 
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2. Rat retina, irradiated at low temperature, is the most sensitive tissue so 
far examined. Suppression of glycolysis can be effected in 1-2 hours. 

3 . Total glycolysis and glyoxalase activity can be almost completely separated 
by irradiation at low temperature, since the enzyme glyoxalase is insensitive to 
radiation. 
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CCXXXI. CHOLESTEROL FEEDING AND 
FAT METABOLISM. 

By ROBERT PERCIVAL COOK. 

Fr(m the Biochemiml Laboraiorify Cambridge. 

(Received 17 July 1936.) 

The experiments to be described were undertaken as part of a study of the 
chemical changes produced in artificially induced fatty infiltrations and de- 
generations. Recent work has shown that feeding of cholesterol to animals brings 
about well marked pathological changes. The subject of arteriosclerosis and its 
possible relation to dietary cholesterol is dealt with in Cowdry’s [1933] book and 
the later work is reviewed by Brody [1936]. The cholesterol fatty liver’’ has 
also been the subject of much investigation and it is mainly with this aspect that 
the writer is concerned. 

Cholesterol arid growth, 

(a) EzperimerUs with rats. The animals used were drawn from the piebald 
laboratory stock. Littcr*mates of approximately the same weight were taken 
soon after weaning and were 4-6 weeks old. The room in which the animals were 
confined was kept at a constant temperature. The diets fed to the animals were 
made up as shown in Table I. 



Table 1. Rais' diets. 

All figures in g. 

Fat-free plus 

Normal 

Normal syn- 
thetic plus 


Fat-free 

cholesterol 

synthetic} 

cholesterol 

Caseinogen 

23 

23 

23 

23 

Rice starch 

60 

60 

40 

40 

Cane sugar 

22 

22 

17 

17 

Arachis oil 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Salt mixture 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Yeast 

7 5 

7-5 

7-5 

7 5 

Cod liver oil 

0 

0 

2-5 

2-6 

Radiostoleum 

One drop per diem 

0 

0 

Cholesterol (B.D.H.) 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Calories per 100 g. food 

354 

347 

434 

426 


Notes. The caseinogen used for the growth of rats shown in Fig. 1 was “Glaxo physiological 
caseinogon AB”. This is heat-treated ashless caseinogen. In all subsequent experiments, Series B 
“Glaxo ashless casein was used. This is ashless caseinogen exhaustively extracted with 
alcohol to the maximum possible removal of ether-soluble matter. The salt mixture is No. 186 of 
McCollum k Davis [1916J, The yeast is a dritni yeast preparation of trade name “Ceramealo”, 


The cholesterol was the normal commemal preparation {B.D.H.) and was 
not further purified. It was carefully mixed with the other constituents of the 
diet. No oalorigenic value is given to the cholesterol but the cod liver oil is 
counted as dietary fat. The cholesterol intake of the rats is approximately 
0-26 g. per rat per day. 
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Series A (Fig. 1) shows the growth curves obtained when the dietary source 
of caseinogen was the normal physiological caseinogen. Series B (Fig. 2) shows 
the result of using alcohol-extracted caseinogen. This type of caseinogen was 
substituted in the diets to ensure that the extraneous fats were minimum. 



Fiff. ] . Gro\i"th I'urvea of aiiiniala fed on variona synthetic diets plus 2 % cholesterol. The weights 
are the average of two iiial«*a in ea<*h series. Series A using physiological caseinogen. 

Fat -free diet ; fat -free diet -i cholesterol: ‘•-*-*-* normal synthetic; 

normal synthetic f cholesterol. 



Fig. 2. Series B using alcohol-e.xtracted caseinogen. The weights art* the average of four males in 

each series. Marbdngs as for Fig. 1. 

The males of series A alone are shown, but the female litter-mates were also 
fed and gave the same type of growth curves. The results for the liver and body 
fats of the females are ineluded in Table III. 

Table II gives the calorie intake of the animals and shows that the calorie 
intake of food on the diets is well matched except that in series B then' is a 
significantly decreased intake for the animals on the normal synthetic diet plus 
cholesterol. It will be seen from the figures that the presenw of cholesterol 
affects the growth rate in both cases but particularly so in series B. This point 
will be discussed later. The earlier part of the growth curves only is shown. Some 
of the animals in series A were actually fed over 130 days. Tlie difference in the 
food intakes during the later periods between the control animals and those 
fed with chok^sterol was not significant. It averaged about 60 calories per rat 
per day. In addition to the animals fed on the synthetic diets a series was put 

105-~2 
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Table H. 

Food intake expressed as calories per rat per day on the various diets. The figures are average 
intakes over the period stated in the first column. For series A the diet of 2 male rats is averaged 
and for series B that of 4 males. 

Series A Series B 

Normal Normal 




Fat-free 


synthetic 


Fat-free 


synthetic 

Period of 
feeding 


plus 

chole- 

Normal 

plus 

cnole- 


plus 

chole- 

Normal 

plus 

chole- 

days 

Fat-ffee 

sterol 

synthetic 

sterol 

Fat-free 

sterol 

synthetic 

sterol 

0-15 

32-9 

320 

37-2 

36*7 

25*0 

25*4 

29*7 

26*6 

15-28 

46-9 

451 

60-3 

52-6 

35*2 

32*7 

41*6 

30*8 

28-40 

66-6 

45-8 

47-4 

50-6 

43*8 

45*8 

61*3 

34*4 

40-58 

600 

60*3 

601 

600 

49*1 

52*3 

56*0 

42*3 

68-82 

621 

59-2 

62*6 

600 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Up on the normal stock laboratory diet. This consists of bread and milk with 
com and greenstuff added. The animals grew well on this diet and the rate of 
growth of normal animals and those taking 2 % cholesterol in their diet is shoA^m 
in Fig. 3. The difference in the curves is due only to the initial difference in the 
weights of the animals. The added cholesterol has little effect on the growth rate. 
Mature animals were also given the stock diet but there was no noticeable effect. 
Thus 4 mature females of average w^eight 230 g. fed for 64 days with a diet 
containing 2 % cholesterol showed an average increase in weight of 27 g. as 
compared with an increase in the weight of the controls of 20 g. 

At the end of a feeding period the animals were killed by cutting their 
throats under light anaesthesia and collecting the blood which was estimated 
with the carcass. The liver was always weighed as far as possible frc^e of blood. 
Autopsy of the animals revealed that the fatty liver was only to be found in 
those animals which were given the normal synthetic diet, i.e. that containing 
added fat. Those on the stock diet showed no obvious change, a fact that was 
borne out on analysis. It was also observed that the animals showing the “fatty 
liver’’ appeared to be generally in a poor state of nutrition. There was very 
evidently less body fat. The carcass was therefore analysed for its fat content by 
the method of Leathes & Baper [1926]. This method does not give any idea of 
the distribution of the lipin material but it serves as an admirable and fairly 
rapid method of estimating total fat. The fats are estimated as fatty acids and 
the cholesterol as the fjree alcohol together with any other unsaponiiiable 
matter. The question of the distribution of the lipins is at present in hand but 
it is not intended to deal with it in this communication. The carcass was 
normally saponified directly, the fur being included. The animals were not 
gutted. About one-sixth the weight of the carcass of KOH added as 60 % solu- 
tion was sufScient to saponify the carcass after heating on a water-bath for 
2 hours, alcohol being added after about 1^ hours. The mixture was made up to 
volume and the fat estimated in an aliquot portion. The results obtained ore 
shown in Table III. The figures for fat determinations after the food had been 
taken for varying times are shown for the stock diet. It will be seen that there is 
no very marked effect. Normally the animals on the synthetic diets had the 
remains of the previous day’s food in the dishes. It is somewhat more difficult 
with synthetic diets than with the stock diet to ensure the anim alft feeding at 
definite times, the tendency being for frequent feeding. Table III allows that the 
cholesterol effect is not very marked until after about 60 days* feeding. The 
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Table III. The fat contents of the livers and carcasses of control and 
chol^rol-fed reds. 

a is the control animal and 6 the cholesterol-fed. In some experiments two animals were pooled for analysis. 


Carcass 






Days 

Wt.of 

Av. wt. 

Liver 

“Fat*’ in 

e 

^ 

AB%of' 





on 

animals 

of Uvers 

as % 

liver 


Diet 

No. 

Sex 


diet 

g- 

g- 

body wt. 

0/ 

/o 

g. fat 

body wt. 

Fat-free 

1 

V 

a 

85 

158 170 

7*5 

4-5 

0*32 

37*0 

11*85 

Series A 



b 


175 163 

81 

4*9 

0*78 

37*0 

12*0 


2 


a 

131 

298 270 

120 

4*2 

1*41 

43*4 

8*35 




b 


267 260 

11*3 

4*3 

1*33 

38*8 

7*40 

Series B 

1 

* 

o 

a 

59 

180 210 

9*8 

5*0 

0*23 

47*6 

12*85 




h 


186 197 

9-6 

6*0 

0*54 

36*8 

10*25 


2 

s 

a 

87 

180 158 

7*2 

4*2 

2*93 

42*2 

13*2 




h 


186 104 

9*2 

4*8 

3*48 

41*8 

11*45 

Normal 

1 

V 

a 

89 

152 188 

8*2 

4*8 

0*21 

43*2 

13*4 

synthetic 



b 


139 220 

11*4 

6*4 

13*8 

34*9 

10*5 

Series A 

2 

> 

a 

107 

302 

12*4 

4*1 

Ml 

— 





b 


354 

12*8 

3*6 

12*5 

~ 

-- 


:i 

s 

a 

117 

274 

11*5 

4*2 

3*6 

20*0 

7*6 




h 


237 

12*6 

5*3 

12*7 

6*3 

2*7 

Series B 

1 

3 

a 

41 

190 

9*7 

5*1 

443 

14*2 

7*9 




b 


132 

7*8 

5*9 

8*23 

4*9 

4*0 


2 

3 

a 

63 

230 216 

10*2 

4*6 

M3 

64*6 

15*4 




b 


162 133 

7*3 

4*9 

10*0 

32*0 

11*6 


3 

j 

a 

73 

190 

8*7 

4*6 

3*45 

27*8 

15*7 




b 


123 

60 

4*9 

5*25 

9*1 

8*7 

Full diet 

1 

•a 

j 

a 

64 

378 

17*6 

4*7 

2*5 

54*2 

15*35 

(laboratory 



b 


382 

18*3 

4*8 

2*63 

61*5 

17*2 

stock diet) 

2 

y 

b 

92 

187 187 

16*7 

4*5 

1*83 

42*6 

11*4 


3* 

y 

a 

66 

167 

7*3 

4*4 

2*98 


— 




h 


185 

8*0 

43 

3*78 

— 

— 


4* 

4 

a 

66 

192 

6*9 

3*6 

3*52 


— 




b 


209 

7*7 

3*7 

3*20 

— 

— 


* No. 3» full diet. The animals were killed one hour after feeding. No. 4, six hours after feeding. 




Days 
Fig. 4. 


Fig* 3. Growth ourves of rats fed on the laboratory normal stock diet alone and plus 2% chole- 
sterol. The weights are the average of four females in each series. 

Fig. 4. Growth ourve of guinea-pigs fed on stock diet and on stock diet plus 2 % cholesterol. The 
weights axe average of two animals in each set. 
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action on the depot stores of fat estimated as carcass fat is noteworthy. An 
interesting observation with the animals fed on the fat-free diet is the low fat 
content of the liver in the earlier periods of growth and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the depot stores of fat are high. In general it may be said that livers 
with a fat percentage greater than 5 % show the typical “fatty’’ appearance. 

As the cholesterol effect is so marked with a fat- containing diet the possibility 
suggested itself that the cholesterol was only absorbed in the presence of fat. 
The faeces of some of the animals were therefore collected, the animals being 
placed in metabolism cages. For the estimation of lipins in the faeces, the latter 
were dried at 1 W to constant weight. They were then powdered and extracted 
in a Soxhlet apparatus for 2-3 days with light i)etroIeum, b.p. 50-60*^. The 
results obtained are given in Table IV. 

Table IV. The lipin content and umaponifiable moMer in the faeces of rais 
fed on various syrUhetic diets. 

Cholesterol 
ill faeees 
aa unsa- 

ponifiable Cholo- 
matter in sterol in 


Diet and 
no. of rats 


Days 

Dry wt. 
g- 

Total 

lipin 

g- 

Unsajioni- 

iiable 

matter 

g* 

faeces 
minus that 
in control 
g- 

food over 
collt*(‘tion 
period 
g* 

Chole- 

sterol 

excreted 

% 

Fat-free 

2 

7 

7-7 

0*49 

0*36 

— 

— 

- - 

Plus cholesterol 

2 

7 

11-6 

413 

4*01 

3*«r) 

3*8 

96 

Normal synthetic 

1 

4 

1-5 

0-21 

0*14 

— 



Plus cholesterol 

1 

4 

20 

0*69 

0*66 

0*52 

0-0 

87 

Normal synthetic 

2 

7 

90 

1-54 

0*34 

— 

— 

— 

Plus cholesterol 

2 

7 

11-5 

4*15 

2*28 

1*94 

34 

57 


It will be seen from Table IV that there is practically complete excretion on a 
fat-froe diet. The absorption is far from complete even on the fat-containing diet. 
Individual differences in the excretion of cholesterol in the case of the rats on 
this diet will be observed, and these are reflected to some extent in differences in 
fat in the liver. Experiments are at present in progress to study the question 
of absorption on diets containing varying amounts of fat. 

(6) Experiments with guineapigs. As is well known these animals cannot be 
easily reared on a synthetic diet. The animals were therefore fed on a stock diet. 
This consisted of bran oats and egg yolk (A), and mangold roots or swedes or 
cabbages (B) were also given. Tlie food intakes were on the average per animal 
per day 35 g. A and 40 g. B. The animals used in these experiments were about 
6 months old. The cholesterol was mixed with the foodstuff A so that it was in a 
concentration of 2 % . Thus approximately 0*8 g. cholesterol per animal per day 
was eaten. The growth curves of the control animals and those given cholesterol 
are shown in Pig. 4. 

Table V gives the results of the fat estimations on the animals. 

The cholesterol feeding has a marked effect on these animals. A point of 
interest here is that the liver size is greatly increased. The liver of a cholesterol- 
fed animal may be as much as 33% larger than of the control. 

The question of the absorbability of the cholesterol was also investigated. 
The results are shown in Table VI. 

The figure for unsaponifiable matter in the normal diet has been brought to 
the amount pr^ent in the same weight of faeces as in the cholesterol-fed animals 
in making the correction for the amount of cholesterol in the faeces. 
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Table V. The fat contents of the livers and carcasses of control and 
cholesterol-fed guinea-pigs. 

The second animal in each stst has been fed on the cholesterol-containing diet. 




Wt. of 

Wt. of 

Uver as 

“Fat” 

' . 



Days on 

animals 

liver 

% of 

in liver 


As % of 

No. 

diet 

g- 

g* 

body 

o 

/(> 

g. fat 

lx)dy wt. 

1 

40 

44.5 

16-5 

3-7 

2-46 

20-8 

4-9 



409 

20-6 

5-0 

12-6 

125 

3-2 

2 

45 

3.51 

24-6 

7-0 

1-86 

. _ 

— 



3(10 

36-8 

10-4 

6-57 

— 

__ 

3 

67 

3(17 

14-7 

4-0 

2-92 

16-9 

4-9 



262 

20-7 

7-9 

6-7 

8-3 

3-6 


Table VI. Cholesterol content of guinea-pig faeces. 


Two 

animals ^cre 

<jn the normal <Iiet and three* on the satne diet plua cholesterol. 

The faeces 

wen* collected over 4 daj’^s. 



Cliole8U‘rol in 








faeet'S as iin- 








8a{xmi6ablo 







rnsapemi- matter in faeces 

Chole- 

Chole- 




Total 

hable 

minus that 

sterol 

sterol 



Dry wt. 

lipin 

inatt<*r 

in control 

in diet 

excreted 



«• 

g* 

g- 

g- 

g- 

o 

u 

Normal dic*t 

05 

MO 

0-57 

— 

— 

— 

PIu8 clujlcHterol 

113-5 

6-,35 

4-90 

4*22 

8-0 

53 


It will Ik? 80 <Mi that there has been very definite absorption of the cholesterol 
in tlu'se animals and this notwithstanding^ the fact that the diet does not contain 
fat in lar^e amounts as does the rats' diet. 


DrsorssroK. 

This communication must Ik* regarded as preliminary in nature. The purpose 
aimed at is a studj' of tlie action of cholesterol in producing such mark(?d dis- 
orders of fat metabolism. The growth curves show that ehoIestt*rol feeding of 
rats maintained on synthetic diets has only one effect and that deleterious. This 
action is found only Mdien the diet contains fat. On fat-free diets there is no 
effect, either lK?neficial or otherwise, and this has bei'ii sho^ii to be due to the 
absence of absor{^)tion. On the fat- containing diet the growth rate is dc'creased 
and the fatty liver develops. On a normal stock diet cholesterol is without action. 
There appears to be an influence of some dietary factor, possibly choline [Best, 
Channon & co-workers], in the differtmce observ€*d between normal dietary 
caseinogen and caseinogtui that has betm extracted to remove ether-soluble 
matter. Thus over a jH^riod of 60 days while the control animals in both series A 
and B gained 156 g. in weight those given cholesterol in series A gained 139 g., 
those in series B onl^" gained 100 g. With series A there was no significant dif- 
ference in the food intakes of controls and cholesterol-fed animals. A similar 
result was found for the females on the same diet. In both series however fatty 
livers were found. As no experiments were made on the absorption of cholesterol 
in the series A animals or in those given the stock diet it is impossible to state 
how much of this action is due to the choline effect. In studies with cholesterol 
it is perhaps pertinent to include a study of cholesterol excretion. In the case of 
the rat the action of the cholesterol appears to depend definitely on the absorp- 
tion taking place in the presence of free fat in tlie diet. Thus on transferring a rat 
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which had been reared on the stock diet to the normal synthetic diet plus 
cholesterol the typical fatty liver developed. With regard to the question of 
absorbability it is of interest that the guinea-pig is able to absorb relatively large 
amounts of cholesterol and this on a diet which contains little fat. The experi- 
ments of Page & Menschick [1932] on another herbivore, the rabbit, show that as 
much as 69% of the ingested cholesterol was either destroyed or (to a small 
extent) stored in the animal. 

Some of the organs were subjected to a histological examination. I am 
indebted to Dr T. Day of the Pathology Department for his help. With the rat 
livers although the liver cells were full of fat there did not appear to be any marked 
degenerative or necrotic changes. In the case of the rats the relatively small 
increase in liver weight as compared with that in the controls is to be remarked. 
Examination of the aorta revealed little e\4dence of atheroma, although there 
were some signs in animals which had been fed for an extended period. On the 
other hand in the guinea-pigs’ livers there was evidence of degenerative changes. 
The liver weight was increased considerably over that of the controls. Sections 
of the liver showed marked degeneration and necrosis, principally central. 
Sections of the aorta showed atheromatous changes. A more extended study of 
the pathological changes is in progress with Dr G. P. McCullagh. 

In comparing the rat and the guinea-pig the species difference and difference 
in diet are to be considered. In general it may be said, however, that the changes 
induced by cholesterol feeding are of the same nature, being different only in 
degree. 

SUMMAEY. 

1. The growth of rats and guinea-pigs fed on various diets containing 
cholesterol has been investigated. 

2. Cholesterol affects the growth curve of rats on a synthetic diet only when 
fat is present. 

3. Guinea-pigs are very susceptible to the action of cholesterol in their 
stock diet, which contains but little fat. 

4. Cholesterol is absorbed by rats only when fat is present in the diet. 

6. Fatty livers are produced in the rats on the fat-containing diet only, but in 
the guinea-pigs on the stock diet also. 

6. There is a marked decrease in the depot fats. The action of the cholesterol 
appears in part to be in mobilizing the fat in the liver. 

It is with much gratitude that the writer thanks Sir F. G. Hopkins for his 
very great kindness and the hospitality of his laboratory. He is also indebted 
to the Medical Research Council for a personal grant. The animals were in the 
competent hands of Miss V. R. Leader to whom his thanks are due. 
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CCXXXIL RESPIRATION AND KETOGENESIS IN 
THE ^CHOLESTEROL" FATTY LIVER. 

By ROBERT PERCEVAL COOK and NORMAN LOWTHER EDSON.' 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Remived 18 July 1986.) 

The respiration of tissue slices cut from normal and fatty livers has been investi- 
gated by Welch et al. [1935], who found that oxygen consumption decreased 
re)gularly with increasing fat content. The fatty livers were produced by feeding 
on a diet low in choline; and these workers were concerned with the effect of 
choline on the oxygen consumption. Best etal. [1936] consider that the diminished 
oxygen uptake cannot be attributed wholly to dilution of active protoplasm with 
fat. 

We have studied respiration and ketogenesis in the livers of a small number of 
rats and guinea-pigs which W'ere fed on various diets adequate with respect to 
choline, but containing 2% of cholesterol Since some of the livers showed 
exttmsive fatty infiltration, it was thought that this change would be reflected in 
the respiratory and fatty acid metabolism. 

Methods. 

The comjjosition of the diets, the methods of fat estimation, the effects on 
growth and the pathological appearances are described in the preceding paper 
[(^ook, 1936], Respiration and ketone-body formation were investigated by 
means of the tissue slice technique. 

Conical Warburg cups with one side-bulb were used. The liver slices (about 
20 mg. dry weight) were immersed in 3-0 ml. phosphate? saline [Krebs, 1933], 
pH 7*4, and shaken under an oxygen atmosphere for 2 hours at ST-S"", during 
which the oxygen consumption was measured. After removal of the slict^s and 
the caustic alkali acetoacetic (j8-ketonic) acid wras determined manometrically by 
the aniline citrate method (Edson, 1935]. 

The metabolism is expressed by the usual quotients, Q^y^ and calculated 
from dry weights of tissue. 


Experimental results. 

The data concerning the animals, the diets, liver weights and percentages of 
ether-extractable lipina (liver ‘"fat”) are given in Table I. Respiration and 
ketogenesis of control and of cholesterol-fed animals were examined both in the 
absence of added substrate and in the presence of sodium butyrate, the initial 
concentration of which was O^Ol M (Table II). The serial numbers of experiments 
in Table II correspond to those in Table I. 

Discussion. 

The results show the following facts. 

1. Rats which received the stock diet (Exp. 1) and the fat-free diet failed to 
develop fatty infiltration in spite of cholesterol feeding. The livers of these animals 
gave a normal respiration in absence of added substrate and the usual Increase 

^ Beit Memoriai Research Fellow. 
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Table I. lAver changes in rats and guinea-pigs fed on diets 
containing 2 °/„ of cholesterol. 





Wt. of 


VVt. of 

Naked-eye 

No. of 



Bays on animal 


liver 

appearance 

exp. 

Diet 


diet ff. 

Sox 

g- 

of liver 




A. Rats. 




1 

Stock diet 


20 378 

6 

17*6 

Normal 


Stock diet + cholesterol 

382 

18*3 

»» 

2 

Fat-free 


131 284 

■s 

0 

12 

Normal 


Fat-free + cholesterol 

265 


11-3 

»» 

3 

Normal sjTithetic 


41 190 

■ft 

0 

9-7 

Normal 


Normal synthetic 

1 cholesterol 132 


7*8 

Fatty 

4 

Normal sviithetic 


107 302 


12 4 

Normal 


Normal synthetic 4- cholesterol 354 


12-8 

Fatty 

5 

Normal s\mthetic 


117 274 

■ft 

:) 

11-5 

Normal 


Normal synthetic i- <*holesti.Tol 237 


12*6 

Fatty 




B. Guinea-pigs. 




6 

Stock diet + cholesterol 

15 265 

ft 

13 

Normal 

7 

Stock diet 


40 445 

ft 

u 

16-5 

Normal 


Stock diet -r cholesterol 

409 


20-6 

Fatty 

8 

Stock diet 


57 367 

■ft 

14-7 

Normal 


Stock diet + cholesterol 

262 


20-7 

Fatty 


Table IT. Respiration and ketogenesis in liver slices of 





the same animals. 







(Controls 

C'holesterol-fed 

animals 

No. of 



Liver “fat” 



Liver “fat’ 

exp. 

Substrate 

Q 02 


Qoz 

Q Vrjii 

0 , 

/o 




A. Kats. 




1 

Nil 

^101 

0-97 2*50 

- 10-2 

0-77 

2*63 


Butyrate 

14-9 

4-88 — 

- 14*8 

305 

— 

2 

(a) Nil 

-12-3 

0-23 1-41 

- 13-7 

0-57 

1*33 


Butyrate 

- 16-3 

213 - 

-16 4 

2-75 

— 


(h) Nil 

- 14-2 

0-46 0-23 

- 13-2 

0*44 

0*54 


Butyrate 

- 17-5 

3-82 

-16*2 

2-62 


8 

NU 

-12-3 

1 * 2:1 4*43 

124 

101 

8*25 


Butyrate 

- 14-3 

4-54 — 

- 13-2 

4-72 

— 


Glucose, O-Ol M 

- 12-9 

1*26 — 

- 12-3 

0*98 

— 

4 

NU 

-12*5 

0-87 Ml 

- 9*5 

107 

12*5 


Butyrate 

-- 14-8 

301 — 

-10*6 

2-89 

— 

5 

Nil 

-13-4 

0*72 3*6 

- 94 

1*31 

12*7 


Butyrate 

- 15-5 

3-93 — 

-10*7 

3*18 

— 




B. Guinea-pigs. 




6 

Nil 

— 

— — 

-64 

0*46 

2*39 



— 

— — 

-6-8 

0*43 




Butyrate 

— 

— — 

-9-6 

2*21 

— 



— 

— — 

-9-8 

2*12 

— 

7 

Nil 

-5*6 

008 2-46 

-6*3 

0*47 

12*6 



-5-8 

Oil — 

-6*5 

0*47 



Butyrate 

-9-8 

248 — 

-8*8 

1*96 




-9*6 
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Butyrate 

-101 
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of oxygen uptake and ketonc-body formation in presence of but 3 rrate. The guinea- 
pigs which were killed after 15 days on the stock diet plus cholesterol also 
present.ed a normal metabolism (Exp. 6). 

2. Guinea-pigs kept on the cholesterol-containing diet for a longer period 
exhibited no significant change in respiration, but the ketone-body formation in 
presence of but 3 n’ate was less than that of the controls (Exps. 7 and 8). 

3. The liver tissue of rats fed on the normal synthetic diet plus cholesterol 
for a long period (Exps. 4 and 5) had a significantly lower respiration than the 
controls both in presence and absence of added butyrate. The values of 
show no significant differences except in Exp. 5. In Exp. 3 where the time was 
shorter and the fat deposition less the diminished oxygen uptake was not 
observed. 

4. The ‘‘spontaneous '* ketogenesis (i.e. in absence of added fatty acid) found 
in the cholesterol fatty liver is not of such a high order as that which occurs in 
livers of rats starved 24 hours. In such animals the value of is 2 to 2*5 or 
even higher. 

The metabolic quotients were recalculated on the basis of “fat-free** dry 
weiglits, but the figures wTre not sufficiently numerous to permit an analysis 
that would prove or disprove the view' that the lowering of respiration is caused 
by dilution of active tissue wdth fat. In general it may be stated, however, that 
there are no great changes in re.sj)iration or ketone-body formation in the fatty 
livers W'hich we have examined. 

One', of us (K. P. 0.) is indebted to the Medical Research Council for a 
personal grant. Our thanks are due to Sir P. G. Hopkins for his encouragement. 
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CCXXXIIL ISOLATION OF ACETIC ACID 
FROM MAMMALIAN LIVER. 

By ROBERT PERCIVAL COOK and KENNETH HARRISON. 

Frofti the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

(Received 18 July 1936,) 

In view of the generally implied importance of acetic acid as a degradation or 
fission product in intermediary metabolism, it is remarkable that no significant 
quantities of this substance have been found in mammalian tissues. The work 
which is described in this paper arose from an investigation of the alcohol- 
soluble constituents of ox liver, in the course of which 2:4-dinitrophenylhydraziiie 
was added to the suitably concentrated extract in the hope of isolating carbonyl 
compounds of importance in intermediary metabolism. In addition to finding as 
a hydi*azine derivative one compound which evidently possesses carbonyl groups, 
acetic acid was noticed in the form of its 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazide. The results 
are also of interest as much for w’hat was not discovered as for what was: 
acetaldehyde, pyruvic acid and kindred compounds appeared to be totally absent, 
although the experiments were done in the presence of sodium bisulphite (the 
“ Abfang” method of Neuberg). The use of bisulphite has been successful in the 
investigation of muscle metabolites [Case & Cook, 1931] and there is no reason to 
suppose that intermediates containing the CO grouping would fail to be detected 
in mammalian liver using the same technique. 

Expebimental. 

Isolation of hydrazide. About 4 kg. (101b.) of ox liver obtained from the 
slaughter-house less than an hour after killing were minced into a solution of 
100 g. sodium sulphite (dissolved in 250 ml. water and saturated with sulphur 
dioxide). The mass was ground iidth sand (1 kg.), allowed to stand 15 min., and 
the protein removed by precipitation with 2 litres of 97 % alcohol. The thick 
paste was squeezed as free from liquid as possible by moans of a band screw- 
press and the extraction repeated with a further litre of alcohol. The united 
filtrates were kept at 0° overnight, centrifuged from protein, filtered through 
kieselguhr and evaporated down to small bulk (about 500 ml.) in vacm at 30-40®. 
A certain amount of protein separated and was removed by filtration. A slight 
excess of cone. HCH was then added and most of the SOj blown off in a current 
of air. The solution was adjusted with HCl to make the solution approximately 
2N, and 30 g. of 2;4-dinitrophenylhydrazine dissolved in 20 ml. cone. HCl were 
added. After a further passage of air through the solution it was allowed to stand 
for 24 hours at 37®. 

The precipitate, which included some unchanged reagent, was centrifuged 
off, boiled several times with 10% alcohol and filtered. The residue was reserved 
for the osazone preparation. The cooled united filtrates were extracted 4-6 times 
with 60 ml. lots of ethyl acetate. After drying as far as possible over anhydrous 
sodium suljphate, the extract was evaporal^ in vacuo to small bulk and set aside 
to crystallize. In 2-3 days orange-yellow crusts separated. After draining from 
the dark red mother-liquor, the semiorystalline mass was dissolved in boiling 
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10 % alcohol, a little blood charcoal added, filtered and allowed to cool; yellow 
plates, which were sometimes tinged a pale reddish brown, separated out. 
Recrystallization was effected from 10 % alcohol containing a trace of HCl; m.p. 
195-196® (uncorr.). Analysis: found (Weiler) C, 37-39, H, 3-91; N, 22*07%. 
CgHjoO 0 N 4 requires C, 37*19; H, 3*90; N, 21*71%. Dissolved in pyridine-ethyl 
acetates the substance showed no optical activity. Attempts to determine the 
molecular weight in nitrobenzene or glacial acetic acid gave anomalous results, 
which suggested that the substance was h 3 ^drated or contained water of crystal- 
lisation. Drjdng at 100® in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide confirmed this. 
Loss in weight found 7*08% (Weiler), 7*10%; CgHgO^Ng, HgO requires 7*01 %. 
Analysis of anhydrous substance: found (Weiler) C, 40*24, 40*20; H, 2*89, 
3*09; N, 23*31%. CgHgOgNg requires C, 39*98; H, 3*36; N, 23*34%. Mol. wt. 
((Tyoscopic) in dr^" nitrobenzene ; found 252 ; calc. 240. 

The eompouncJ is evidently the 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazide of acetic acid 
[Curtius & Dedichen, 1894; Purgotti, 1894]. The melting-points given in the 
literature vary from 193 to 197®. A specimen prepared by refluxing reagent and 
glacial acetic acid for one hour, pouring into water and recrystallizing, melted at 
195®: mixed with the substance from liver, 195-196®. In crystalline forms and 
solubilities the compounds from both sources are identical. The compound gives 
a red colour with al(»oholic potash. It is soluble in a solution of sodium carbonate 
and in this resembles the acid hydrazones. Unlike them, however, it cannot be 
titrated with alkali [Clift & Cook, 1932, 2]. The hydrazide is fairly^ easily hydro- 
lysed and care must bt^ taken that it is not heated in the presence of excess acid. 

Several criticisms may levelled against the procedure, (a) The acetic acid 
may' arise from the ethyl acetate. This possibility' is unlikely' for several reasons: 
(i) If ethyl acetate be used to extract the reagent from its solution in 2X HCl 
and then th<* extract b<^ dried and allowed to evaporate spontaneously in the 
usual way, the crystals obtained are thosc^ of the unchanged n^agent, uncon- 
taminated with hyilrazide. Many repetitions of this experiment have given 
negative results, (ii) The Xeuberg-Case method for the estimation of pyTuvic 
acid in muscle employs ethyl act'tate for extraction : yet no appreciable quantities 
of acetic acid are formed as an artefact, (iii) The hydrazide is soluble in sodium 
carbonate, yielding a deep red coloured solution. This reaction may be employed 
to isolate the compound without the intervention of any' organic solvent what- 
ever. Incidentally this fact and the deep red colour obtained with alcoholic 
potash throw considerable doubt on the validity of the Neuberg-Case method for 
the specific estimation of pyTUvic acid. The red colour may^ as well be due to acid 
hydrazides Jis to acid hydrazones and is therefore no j)roof of th«^ presence of 
carbonyl compounds. 

Alternatively (b) the acetate radical might have been derived from the alcohol 
used or from impurities in the sulphite. Control experiments were performed 
using purified sodium bisulphite (from pure sodium carbonate saturated with 
SO 2 ). The ethyl alcohol was refluxed for some hours with barium hydroxide and 
redistilled. For extraction, butyl alcohol redistilled from KOH was used. Under 
these conditions the same hydrazide was formed and it is difficult therefore to 
resist the conclusion that acetic acid occurs in some quantity in the liver. The 
amount depends on the speed with which it can be treat^ with bisulphite. Under 
favourable conditions 4 kg. of liver yield about 16 g. of hydrazide. or 4 g. of 
acetic acid, which is therefore present to the extent of nearly 0*1 % of the wet 
weight. 

leolaHon of the omssone. The solid residue from the hydrazide preparation, 
which still contains unchanged reagent, is boiled several times with 2N HCl, 
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washed well, dissolved in pyridine, filtered and reprecipitated by acidification 
with HCl. The process is repeated and the brick-red osazone finally recrystallized 
from 97% alcohol (from which it separates in microcrystalline form): m.p. 175® 
(decorap.) Analysis: found (Weiler) C, 42*32; H, 3-58; N, 20*12%. CaoHjoOjgNg 
requires C, 42*5; H, 3*54; N, 19*85%. Mol. wt. in nitrobenzene: found 482; 
calc. 564. 

It may be remarked that the determination of the molecular weight of this 
compound is not facilitated by the fact that its solubility in the ordinary organic 
solvents is very slight. We therefore should like to make a reservation as to any 
definite statement on the exact molecular weight. The compound appears to the 
osazone of a substance of empirical formula . It gives a blue colour with 

alcoholic potash. It is worth remarking that the osazone has the same empirical 
formula as that of the hydrazone of acetoacetic acid [Clift & Cook, 1932, 2]. 

A peculiar fact was noticed during the preparation of the concentrated liver 
extract. The bisulphite-binding power was estimated by the method of Clift and 
Cook [1932, 1] and it was found that the titration invariably doubled on concen- 
tration. Whether this is due to a reversal of enolisation or to a change involving 
two molecules has not yet been decided. The bisulphite- binding power is largely 
destroyed on heating the solution with an excess of alkali. The table gives the 
iodine equivalent of bisulphite-binding substances in various batches of liver 


extract. 

Wet weight of 
liver 

Table 1. 

ml. of A'/IO iodine 

r '' 

Before eon- After 

Calculated figurcH 
for 100 g. liver uh 
ml. of A’ /lO iodine 
for bisulphite- 
binding compounds 
before concen- 

No. 

g- 

centration 

concentration 

tration 

1 

2300 

735 

1200 

32 

2 

4000 

1840 

3960 

46 

3 

2300 

783 

1685 

34 

4 

280 

133 

270 

47-5 


Discussion. 

The most obvious source of the acetic acid is from higher fatty acads either by 
splitting of the chain or by successive jS-oxidations. In the absence of definite 
observations, however, we are not prepared to hold this view to the exclusion of 
other possibilities. The absence of the simpler carbonyl compounds is remarkable 
for these have frequently been postulated in schemes for the intermediary 
metabolism of fats and carbohydrates. The bisulphite-binding power is almost 
wholly, if not entirely, accounted for by the compound which has been isolated 
as an osazone and which appears to contain 8 carbon atoms. This is not improb- 
ably a condensation product : attempts are being made to determine its constitu- 
tion and the mode of origin. Glucosazone has not been found under the experi- 
mental conditions employed. 


SUMMAKY. 

1. Acetic acid, as its 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazide, has been isolated from 
fresh ox liver. 

2. The osazone of a compound apparently containing 8 carbon atoms has 
been shown to represent the major, if not the entire, part of the h^ulpbite* 
binding compounds of liver extract. 
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CCXXXIV. THE TRANSMISSION OF VITAMIN A 
FROM PARENTS TO YOUNG IN MAMMALS. 

V. THE VITAMIN A AND CAROTENOID CONTENTS 
OF HUMAN COLOSTRUM AND MILK. 

By william JOHN DANN.i 

From the Department of Physiology and Pharmacology, Duke 
University School of Medicine, Durham, North Carolina. 

{Received 30 June 1936.) 

Few data have been recorded on the vitamin A content of human colostrum 
and milk. Kennedy et al. [1923] reported that 10 ml. of milk from women on an 
adequate diet were a sufficient daily dose for the rat. Macy et al. [1927] have shown 
that 2'.5-3 ml. daily of pooled milk from wet-nurses in ]>?troit provided sufficient 
vitamin A for growth and reproduction in the rat : and further, in 3 woimm on an 
abundant diet studied individually, the milk had a similar vitamin A potency, 
which could not be increased by supplementing the diet with 15 ml. of cod liver 
oil daily [McCosh et al. 1934]. Debr4 & Busson [1933] prepared from several 
samples of human milk the unsaponihable matter containing the vitamin A and 
carotene and fed this material to rats on a vitamin A-deficient diet. They found 
that the unsaponifiable matter from 3 ml. of human milk was not a sufficient 
daily dose to keep the rats alive, but double this amount supported life and 
promoted slow growth. None of these workers, however, employed a biological 
test in which the growth-promoting activity of the human milk was compared 
directly with that of a standard source ; and in view of the results of Coward et al. 
[1933] only a test involving direct comparison with a standard can be regarded 
as yielding quantitative data. Van Eekelen & de Haas [1934] applied the Carr- 
Price test for vitamin A and the direct colorimetric test for carotene to the 
colostrum and early milk of 4 women and to the later milk of 3 other women and 
concluded that “colostrum contains more carotene and vitamin A than milk 
excreted later on ” ; also that the later milk contained about as much carotene and 
vitamin A as cow’s milk. They give no indication of the method by w’hich the 
samples were extracted, which is a technical point of the first importance, and 
examination of their' protocols shows that large variations of vitamin A content 
of samples taken from the same women on successive days were found, suggesting 
a lack of uniformity in the method of collecting the samples. The importance of 
avoiding this is dealt with below. Menken has publish^ [1934, 1] an average 
figure obtained by him for the vitamin A and carotenoid contents of 49 samples 
of human milk ; but elsewhere [1934, 2] the same figure is stated to be the average 
of measurements of colostrum. 

In an earlier study the writer has shown [Dann, 1983] that the colostrum of 
the cow may be as much as one hundred times richer in vitamin A than the later 
milk of the same animal, and that the colostrum is therefore of considerable value 
in giving the calf at birth a reserve supply of vit amin A. On the hypothesis of 
the complementary functions of the placenta and colostrum in 8uppl3ring omrtajn 

^ Beit Memorial Beseorch Fellow. 
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materials to the foetus and new bom [Needham, 1931], it would be expected that 
in the human subject with a more highly developed placental barrier than the 
cow, the colostrum would play a less important part in providing a vitamin A 
reserve for the infant. 

In order to test this prediction quantitative data are required for the vitamin A 
contents of the colostrum and milk of a series of women ; in this paper such a body 
of data is presented. 

Experimental. 

Tha collection of colostrum and milk sampler. The samples examined were all 
c?ollect(*d from patients in the obstetrical wanls of Duke Hospital, Durham, 
North Carolina. The patients included both white and negro women, from both 
town and country districts, but all alike were poor and subsisted on the poor diet 
common to the poor classes in the Southern states. No control of their diet before 
entering the hospital was possible, except that those patients seen in the pre- 
natal clinic were advised to take cod liver oil, tomato juice, iron and calcium 
during pregnancy. In the hospital the patients received a varied and liberal 
diet arranged by the dietist. 

The procedure adopted in collecting the samples of colostrum and milk was 
arranged so as to avoid as far as possible the influence of known disturbing factors 
on the concentration of the various con.stitucmts. Widdows & Lowenfeld [1033] 
have shown that the fat content of a sample of milk from a given pathmt is 
dept»ndent upon the pressure ('xerted on tlie areola and nipple during extraction 
and inversely dependent upon tin* (piantity of milk in tht‘ breast at the time the 
sample is taken, precisely as is found in milking cattle. Although evidence will 
be pre.s<‘nted below to show that the secretion of vitamin A into the milk dfx*s not 
proceed paralltd with tin* secretion of fat, the vitamin A in the milk is undoubtedly 
dis.HoIved in or linked to the fat, and it is necessary to adopt a uniform method 
of extracting sample's wiiich will control the effect of pressure and of volume of 
milk in the breast. AH samples were therefon' extracted by use of the Abt 
mechanical breast pump, set to give a maximum negative* pressure of 8 lb. p^r 
square in. An attempt was made to extract the sample of colostrum from each 
patient as soon after delivery as W’^as possible, and if the flow hail not commenced, 
attempts were mad(* at intervals until the sample w^as obtained. The time after 
delivery until th(? sample of colostrum could be extracted varied from 4 to 110 
hours, but th<' sample w’as always taken soon after .secretion commenced. The 
samples of later milk were taken shortly !>efon' the patient left the hospital, and 
were all taken from tlu^ full breast approximately 5 hours after the infant had 
suckled it (this period In'ing fK)8sible l)ecause the breasts WH*re suckU'd alternately 
at successive 4-hourly feedings). It was almost always found to be quite easy to 
obtain 20 ml. of milk, or l)etween 5 and 20 ml. of colostrum in this way. 

Examination of the samples. The volume of the sample w^as tlet<'rmined and it 
was digesti'd with concentrated KOH solution. The vitamin A and carotenoids 
were extracted and measured colorimetrically, the whole process kung (tarried 
out exactly as previously descril>ed for cow's milk [Dami, 1933], Tlie rt'sults arc 
expressed in yellow units (Y) of carotenoids and blue units (B) of vitamin A, 
calculated by the method of Moore [1929]. As the yellow value of pure )3-earotene 
on tlds scale is about 2000 Y pi^r mg. and as 1 B of vitamin A is approximaUdy 
equivalent to 0*6 international unit (i.u.) [Moore, 1936], it is possible to estimate 
the total vdtamin A activity of the sample by using the formula (5/6 x yellow units 
of carotenoids -f 3/5 X blue units of vitamin A) = i.r. of vitamin A activity. The 
figures so obtained will be maximum values because the yellow colour nu'asured 

Biochem. 1036 xxx J06 
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in the tintometer is not due to pure jS-carotene, but to a mixture of carotenes 
together with some xanthophyU. An accurate evaluation of the vitamin A 
potency due to the pigments in each sample could only be made by fractionating 
the mixture and measuring the amounts of each pigment. In the present work 
this could not be done owing to the small samples available, wdiich were often 
completely used up in the Carr-Price test for vitamin A after the total pigment 
had been measured. It has been established that the pigments of the milk fat 
of cows generally contain about 93 % of carotene [GiUam el al. 1933] but human 
milk fat may contain a smaller proportion of carotene. Palmer [1914], on the 
basis of a rough inspection of two samples of human milk, suggested that about 
half of the pigment present w’as carotene. On the other hand, Van Eekelen & de 
Haas [1934] also examined two samples (using the Lovibond tintometer) and 
found that in one the proportion of xanthophyU was too small to determine, 
whUst in the other it was approximately one-seventh of the total pigment. Three 
samples examined by the writer yielded a quantity of pigment sufficient for 
fractionation, and in these the carotene vari^ from 75% to 90% of the total 
pigment. It was decided therefore that no uniform correction could be applied 
to the figures obtained for the carotenoid content in order to allow for the 
xanthophyU present. 

Data recorded. For each patient studied the age and race were recordc^d, and 
the number of the birth after which the c^olostrum was obtained. The date and 
time of birth and of the collection of the samples of colostrum and milk were also 
recorded, so that the length of time between parturition and the collection of the 
samples was known. The data obtained cover 111 women from whom colostrum 
was taken; milk samples were also collected from all except 7 of the group. Of 
the group studied 42 were white and 69 were coloured (that is, full-blooded 
negro, mulatto, octoroon etc.). 

Discussion. 

Before discussing the experimental results coUected in Table I it is necessary 
to define the use of the term colostrum. Some wTiters [cf. Hawk & Bergeim, 1931] 
apply this term to the fluid secreted by a mammaUan female for a period of 2 
or 3 weeks after parturition, but this usage appears to be indefensible either 
on etymological or physiological grounds. Colostrum is defined by the Oxford 
English Dictionary as “the first milk secreted after parturition by a mammal”. 
Moreover, it is known that in species such as the cow where the colostrum differs 
considerably from milk in constitution (e.g. in protein or vitamin A content) a 
rapid change in the constitution of the mammary secretion occurs during the 
first 3-6 days following parturition, to be followed from then until the end of 
the lactation period by very much more gradual changes. In the human subject 
there is a much smaller difference between the constitution of colostrum and of 
milk, but in the one case where a comparatively large difference may occur (in the 
protein content of the colostrum and milk of primiparae only) Lowenfeld et al, 
[1927] found that the rapid change in composition ceased for all patients exa- 
mined on or before the sixth day after delivery, which was generally 2-4 
days after the first secretion of colostrum. It seems therefore ^at from the 
physiological standpoint the term colostrum should be restricted either to the 
first fluid secreted by the mammary glands after parturition or to all the fluid 
secreted before the rapid change in composition ceases. It is important to note 
that while the udder of the cow is filled with colostrum which is suckled reflexly 
by the calf at birth the secretion of colostrum in the human subject does not 
commence until after parturition and may be further delayed for several days. 
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Table I. 

Mean vitamin A content, carotenoid content and estimated total biological activity of aU 
samples of colostrum and milk examined and of samples from certain groups of subjects. 



Vitamin A 

CsLrotenoid 

Estimated 
total biological 


content. 

content. 

activity. 


(B per 

(Y per 

(i.u. }ier 


100 ml.) 

100 ml.) 

m ml.) 

Colostrum of 111 women 

629 

305 

632 

Colostrum of 42 white women 

488 

301 

544 

Colostrum of 69 coloured women 

715 

.307 

685 

Milk of 104 women 

410 

120 

346 

Milk of 38 whitts women 

415 

106 

337 

Milk of 66 colotm*<l women 

407 

128 

350 

Colostrum of 39 women treated %ith cod liver 

581 

— 

— 

oil during pregnancy 

(Colostrum of 72 women untreatetl 

658 

— 

— 

Milk of 35 women treated with cod liver oil 

340 

— 

— 

during pregnancy 

Milk of 69 women untreated 

442 

— 

— 


Anahjais of the experimenial obsf^rvations, Tlie samples of colostrum were 
obtained as soon as possible after parturition; that is, as soon as sufficient fluid 
had been secreted to allow of the collection of 5-10 ml. of colostrum. The 
period between parturition and the collection of the sample varied in liifferent 
subjects from 4 to 110 hours. 17 samples were collected within 20 hours of 
parturition, 20 samples between 21 and 40 hours after, 44 samples lietween 41 
and 60 hours after, 17 samples between 61 and 80 hours after, and 7 sam})les 
more than 80 hours after parturition. On jflotting the individual figures for the 
vitamin A contimt or for the carotenoid content it was found that each of these 
variables was independent of the interval between parturition and the collection 
of the sample. 

The samples of milk were collected from each subject on the day previous to 
her departure from the hospital, at intervals ranging from 2 to 14 days after 
the collection of the colostrum. 15 samples wore collected within 5 days after, 
68 samples from 6 to 10 days after, and 21 samples more than 10 days after the 
colostrum. On plotting the ratio of the concentration of vitamin A in cfflostnim 
to the concentration in milk against the interval Iwtweeii the collection of the 
samples, no correlation was found, showing that the change in concentration of 
vitamin A had gone to completion before the samples of milk were collected ; the 
same was true for the carotenoids. (It must be remembered that the change here 
referred to is the first rapid change in concentration concurrent with the replace- 
ment of colostrum by milk. Other more gradual changes in the concentration of 
these constituents may be expected to occur over the whole period of lactation.) 

The age of the subjects varied from 14 to 41 years, and they ranged from 
primiparae to one 11 -parous subject. Here again a plot of the data showed that 
neither of these factors could be correlated with the vitamin A or the carotenoid 
content of the colostrum. 

In Table I are collected mean values for the vitamin A content, carotenoid 
content and estimated total biological activity of all samples of colostrum and 
milk examined, and also mean values for samples obtained from certain specified 
subgroups of the subjects studied. From these figures it appeaurs that there is no 
sigt^cant difference between the vitamin A contents of the colostrum (or milk) 
of white women and of coloured women; also there is no difference between the 
carotenoid contents of the milk of the two groups of women, but possibly the higher 

loe-2 
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vitamin A content of the colostrum of the coloured women may be significant. 
This must however remain doubtful until many more data are available on ac- 
count of the great range of variation for individual samples from members of each 
group. 

Since the vitamin A content and carotenoid content of human colostrum and 
milk both vary over such wide ranges the mean figures given in Table I are not 
alone suflScient to describe the experimental findings, and some description of the 
distribution of the values obtained is necessary. This is contained in the histo- 
grams seen in the figures. In Fig. 1 is shown the distribution of values for the 
vitamin A content, carotenoid content and estimated total biological activity 



Carotenoid content Vitamin A content EHtiinatod total biological 

(Y per 100 ml,) (B per 100ml.) activity (i.c. per UK) ml.) 

Fig. 1. Distribution of values found for (a) carotenoid content of colostrum, (6) vitamin A 
content of colostrum, (c) estimated total biological activity of colostrum. 

of the 111 samples of colostrum examined. The vitamin A content varied from 
0 to 2625 B per 100 ml. ; 78 samples contained less than 8(K) B and 50 of these had 
betweem 200 and 599 B pt?r 100 ml. The carotenoid content varied from 20 to 
1540 Y ; 86 samples contained less than 800 Y, and 60 of these contained between 
100 and 299 Y per 100 ml. The estimated total biological activity ranged from 
56 to 2172 i.u. per 100 ml.; 80 samples contained between 100 and 799 i.u. per 
100 ml. and 62 of these between 100 and 299 i.u. pt^r 100 ml. Fig. 2 gives corre- 
sponding data for the 104 samples of milk examined. Here the vitamin A content 
varied from 0 to 2000 B per 100 ml. ; 86 samples contained less than 800 B and 
60 of these contained between 100 and 399 B per 100 ml. The caroiemoid content 
varied from 0 to 800 per 100 ml. ; 95 samples contained less than 200 Y and 80 
of these less than 100 Y per 100 ml. The estimated total biological activity ranged 
from 0 I.u. to 1860 i.u. per 100 ml.; 62 sampler contained between 100 and 299 
I.u, per 100 ml. 

In Fig. 3 the distribution of values of the ratio of concentration in colostrum 
to concentration in milk is given for vitamin A, for carotenoids and for total 
bmlogical activity. The mean values for these ratios are shown in Table II. It 
will be stjcn that the carotenoids are characteristically somewhat more specially 
concentrated in the colostrum as compared with the milk, than is vitamin A. 
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Comparison of hmnan with cow's colostrum and milk. The data recorded here 
afford an interesting contrast to similar data previously obtained for the colostrum 



C’arotenoiti eoiiteiit Vitamin A content Estimated total biolopical 

(Y jKr llH)ml.) (B i»er 100ml.) activity (1*0 per lOilml.) 

Fig, Distribution of values found for (n) carotenoid content of milk, (6) vitamin A 
content of milk, (r) estimated total hiologiciil activity of milk. 



Raiigo of value of ratio 


Fig. 8. Diatribution of ratios found for (<i) carotenoid wntent of colostrum : carotenoid content 
of milk, (6) vitamin A content of colostrum : vitamin A content of milk, (c) estimated total 
biological activity of colostrom to that of milk. 

and milk of ahorthom cattle [Dann, 1933]. The mean figures for the cow’s 
colostrum were 1263 B of vitamin A and 447 Y of carotene per 100 ml., giving a 
total estimated biological activity of 1066 i.xr. per 100 mi. For the cow’s milk the 
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Table II. 

Mean values of the ratio of concentration in colostnim to concentration in milk for vitamin A 
and carotenoids, and means of the ratio of estimated total biological activities. The means are 
calculated to two significant figures, and two cases in which the ratio was infinity have been 
excluded. 


Mean value of ratio for: 

Vitamin A 

Carotenoids 

Estimated total 
biological 
activity 

For all subjects (102 women) 

24 

4-8 

2-7 

For 37 white women 

2*1 

50 

2*6 

For 65 coloured women 

2-5 

4*6 

2*7 

For 35 women receiving cod liver 

24 

— 

— 

oil during pregnancy 

For 67 women untreated 

24 

.. -■ 

— 


corresponding figures were 30 B of vitamin A and 20 Y of carotenoids per 100 ml., 
giving a biological activity of 35 i.r. per 100 ml. Thus the samples of human 
colostrum examined in this study contained on the average about half as much 
vitamin A and three-quarters as much carotenoids as the cow’s colostrum: tlie 
total estimated biological activity being about three-fifths as great. On the 
other hand the human milks were much richer than the cow's milks: they con- 
tained on the average about fourteen times as much vitamin A and about six 
times as much carotenoids, and their biological activity was about ten times as 
great. The mean value of the ratio of total activity of colostrum to that of milk 
was 35 for the cows examined, whilst it was 2*7 for the human subjects now 
studied. 

Human colostrum as a source of vitamin A for the infant. 

An answer can now be given to the question whether the colostrum of the 
human subject has any special significance as a source of vitamin A for the infant 
at birth, as the colostrum of the cow has for the calf. It has been shown [Dann, 
1933] that the colostrum of the cow contains from 10 to 100 times as much 
carotenoids and vitamin A as the early milk; also that the total output of 
carotenoids and vitamin A on the first day following parturition may be as much 
as 25 times greater than the daily output in the milk 2 weeks later (un- 
published observations by the writer). This is due to the favourable combination 
of the high concentration of vitamin A in the colostrum and the large volume of 
colostrum secreted (which may be as great as the daily output of milk later on). 

Among the 104 women yielding both colostnim and milk samples the ratio 
of vitamin A activity of the colostrum to that of the milk was in general much 
less than the same ratio for the cow: the mean figures being 35 for the cow and 
2*7 for the human subject. Also, according to Kuttner & Ratner [1923] the 
total secretion of colostrum by the woman is less than 100 ml,, whilst the daily 
secretion of milk 1 week after delivery is about 600 ml, [Camerer, 1912], In the 
human subject then the colostrum does not usually supply the infant with as 
much vitamin A as a single day’s secretion of early milk, and it appears that 
for the human infant the colostrum has no special significance as a source of 
vitamin A. 

It is of interest to note that colostrum so rich in carotenoids and vitamin A 
should be secreted by subjects receiving a poor diet during pregnancy ; no figures 
could be obtained for subjects receiving a good diet during pregnancy, but it is 
hoped to extend the study to such a group in the course of further work now in 
progress. 
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Sfmmaky. 

1. Single sampleB of colostrum were obtained from 111 women shortly after 
secretion commenced and single samples of early milk were obtained from 104 of 
the women several days after the colostrum was taken. The diet of the group was 
uncontrolled, but poor, during pregnancy and liberal after delivery. 

2. Measurements of the vitamin A content of each sample were made by 
the Carr-Price method, and the carotenoid content was also measured by means 
of the Lovibond tintometer. On the assumption that the carotenoid pigment was 
all j8-carot<*ne an estimate was made from these measurements of the total 
biological vitamin A activity in international units. 

3. The vitamin A and carot^moid contents of the colostrum of women of this 
group are of the same order as for cow colostrum, but the vitamin A and caro- 
tenoid contents of the early milk of these women while on a liberal diet are much 
higher than those of cow's milk. 

4. The vitamin A and carotenoid contents of the colostrum in this group 
could not be correlated with (a) age of ])atient, (5) number of birth after which 
colostrum was taken or (c) length of time after birth until colostrum w'as 
obtained. 

5. The vitamin A content of colostrum was not increased in thi.s group by 
ivgular ingestion of (sod liver oil during pregnancy. 

6. The ratio of eoncentratitm of vitamin A in human colostrum to concentra- 
tion in human milk is small relative to the ratio for the cow*; in approximately 
70 % of tfie cases examined it was less than 3. As the volume of colostrum in 
the human subject is also small, it appears that human colostrum has no special 
function to perform in i>roviding a reserve supply of vitamin A for the infant 
at birth. 

My warmest thanks arc' due to Prof. Bayard Carter of Duke University 
Medical School for much lielp and for permission to obtain the colostrum and 
milk samples from patients under his care; also to Miss M. Lewis and her staff 
for help in collecting the samples. 
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In theory, the enzymic decomposition of urea may proceed along one of at least 
three possible paths : 

1. Direct hydration [Armstrong & Horton, 1912], 

/NH, Ha 

CO +H,0 -+ C -> CO,f2NHj 

\nHj hq/ \nh, 

2. Direct hydrolysis to carbamic acid [Yamasaki, 1920; Sumner, 1926], 

.NHa ^OH 

CO +H 2 O -> NH 3 + CO COj + NHa 

'NnH, \nH, 

3. Dissociation into cyanic acid [Werner, 1923, 1 ; Fearon, 1923, 1926], 

/NH. 

HN:n NH,+HN:CO -> CO,+NH, 

\ 0 H 

Of these possible reactions, the first has always lacked experimental support for 
the existence of the hypothetical hydrated carbamide, and the work of Sumner 
and others has shown that the primary detectable effect of the action of urease 
on urea is the liberation of ammonia and another comjK)und, now recognized to 
be carbamic acid. The third reaction path is the one that Werner has found to be 
followed in the hydrolysis and synthesis of urea by purely chemical methods, 
cyanic acid being an obligatory intermediate in all these changes, and it might be 
expected that the catalytic decomposition of urea would proceed along the same 
lines as those of thermal or alkaline hydrolysis. 

When urea solutions undergoing zymolysis are treated with an excess of 
silver nitrate it is possible to obtain precipitates which resemble silver cyanate 
and differ from silver carbamate in their stability to acids up to pH 5; in higher 
concentrations of acid these precipitates are hydrolysed with liberation of NHa 
and COg. Furthermore, concentrated solutions of urea undergoing vigorous 
zymolysis were found to give, under appropriate conditions, various colour 
reactions characteristic of cyanates. For these reasons, the present author was 
led to conclude that the primary effect of urease was to catalyse the dissociation 
of the substrate. 

Sumner et al, [1931], working with pure preparations of the crystallized 
enzyme obtained from jack bean extracts, were unable to find any evidence of 
cyanate formation during the early stages of zymolysis ; these results have been 

( 1652 ) 
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confinned by the present writer, using the jack bean enzyme, which necessitates 
the conclusion that the silver precipitates obtained in the earlier experiments were 
silver carbamate protected in some way by the impurities present in the original 
soy bean preparations. Whilst Sumner’s work has revealed the importance of 
carbamic acid as the intermediate reactant in the zyjnolysis of urea, two 
dependent questions remain unanswered : the form in which urea is attacked by 
the enzyme, and the significance, if any, of the positive reactions for cyanate 
obtained in the later stages of hydrolysis on application of the copi)er- benzidine 
and other tests. 

From the chemical standpoint, the proof that such a stable solute as urea can 
be deaminated by direct hydrolysis is of much interest ; while from the biological 
standpoint, the acceptance of the highly reactive cyanic acid as a possible meta- 
bolite in the physiological history of urea has many bearings on the wider ques- 
tions of the origin and fate of urea in plants and in animals. 

Criticism of the carbamate, theory of zynwlysis, 

1 . The detection of carbamic acid by the method employed by Sumner does 
not preclufle the possii)le existence of iewcyanic acid as its precursor, since 
carbamic acid is the first product of the hydrolysis of cyanic acid [Fearon & 
Dockeray, 1926]. 

2. Quasted [1932] has observed that }X)tassium cyanate protects urease from 
the toxic action of brilliant green, wherc^as ammonium carbamate has little or no 
effect. This is evidence for combination between cyanic acid (but not carbamic 
acid) and the enzyme. 

3. The carbamide formula for urea affords no elue as to the manner in wdiich 
deamination can occur. The amino-grouping in urea is much more stable than 
that of the acid amides or amino-acicls, and does not react with formaldehyde or 
with nitrous acid until it has been unmaskecl by the addition of a strong acid 
[Werner, 1923, 1]. 


Criticism of the cyanate theory of zymolysis, 

1 . The hydrolysis of metallic cyanates in solution is not accelerated by urease. 
When potassium cyanate is added in low concentrations to bufferc‘d solutions of 
boiled and unboiled urease kept at terajx'ratures of 10-30° hydrolysis may 
actually proceed more slowdy in presence of the active enzyme. 

This difficulty w^as recognized and evaded in the earlier w^ork by assuming 
that the cyanate liberatt?d by dissociation of urea was in the labile i^o-form, 
HN:CO, whereas the alkali cyanates are salts of more stable form. HO.CX. The 
existence of this isomerism has Ihhui ahowm from a study of the effect of temf)era- 
ture on the polymerization of cyanic acid [Werner & Fearon, 1920], and the 
recent work of Birckenbach & Kolb [1935] on the Raman sj>ectrura of the 
cyanate residue has confirmed the occurrence of the two forms of the acid. 

2. Cyanate cannot be detected by the very sensitive copper-pyridine test 
[Werner, 1923, 2], or the copper-benzidine test [Fearon, 1926], in the earlier 
stages of zymolysis, but only in concentrated solutions of urea which have been 
allowed to approximate to zymolytic equilibrium. This suggests either that the 
cyanate is the result of some side-reaction, or else is an artefact produced by tlie 
action of the ammonia on the enzyme. 

In order to define the ambiguous position of cyanate in the urea-urease 
sjTstem a series of experiments was carried out in presence of reagents capable 
of immobilizing cyanate as well as carbamate. The conclusions reached are: 
(1) carbamic add is formed by the direct deamination of urea, and not by 
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hydrolysis of a precursor ; (2) cyanic acid is formed by dehydration of ammonium 
carbamate, and can only appear in the later stages of the reaction when the 
carbamate content has reached a sufficiently high level. 

Application of trap methods of analysis to the urea-urease system. 

Trap methods of analysis are of two kinds : those designed to stabilize inter- 
mediate reactants as solutes, and those designed to remove intermediate reactants 
as precipitates. Examples of the first type employed were salts of barium and 
calcium, both of which form soluble cyanates and carbamates. Examples of the 
second type employed were (1) lead, which forms an insoluble cyanate and 
carbamate, and (2) the organic bases, aniline, phenylhydrazine and semicarba- 
zide, all of which form sparingly soluble derivatives of cyanic acid but not of 
carbamic or carbonic acids. 

The sources of enzyme employed were: (i) a high-grade sample of jack bean 
meal, which yielded (ii) the crystallized enzyme according to Sumner’s method ; 
(iii) a sample of soy bean meal freed from Upin material by extraction with light 
petroleum and with warm alcohol, and the commercial prt'parations of (iv) Dun- 
ning and (v) Squibb. 

A. Zymolysis of urea in presence of barium and calcium salts. 

Exp. 1. 50 ml. solutions of ilf/3 urea were treated with 1 ml. of urease solution 
prepared by centrifuging 1 % suspensions of (i), (iv) and (v). The mixtures were 
kept at 10°, and as each became alkaline to phenol red it was neutralized by the 



Fig. 1. ZymolysiB of urea in presence of calcium acetate. "free ammonia’** 

B, " free + carbamate ammonia”. C, "Total ammonia”. 

addition, every 5-10 min., of M calcium acetate in i(f/40 acetic acid. Lx the 
mixture containi^ urease (v) a precipitate of phosphate appeared^ after each 
addition of calcium, and was redissolved by further addition of iV/lO acetic 
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acid. For analyHis, triplicate samples were withdrawn. To the first, 1 ml. of 
N HCl was added, and the mixture kept at 40"* to hydrolyze any cyanate or 
carbamate that might be present. Subsequent nesslerization of this sample gave 
the “total ammonia*’ value of the mixture. Each of the two remaining samples 
was treated with 4ml. of A^NaOH. The “free ammonia** in one sample was 
estimated by nesslerization following centrifugal separation of the precipitated 
calcium hydroxide. The last sample was incubated at 40® for 2 hours in order to 
hydrolyze any carbamate that might be present. Under those conditions, as 
Lewis (& Burrows [1912] Jiave shown, cyanate does not liberate ammonia. 
Subsequent nesslerization of this sample, aft(*r removal of precipitated calcium 
carbonate, gave the “fa'e + carbamate ammonia** value of the mixture. 

In all these experiments the value for the “total ammonia** was found to be 
the same as that for the “ free + carbamate ammonia*’, which indicates that 
carbamic acid and ammonia are the only identifiable jiroducts of the primar}^ 
attack of urease on urea. 

In none of the exjierimcnts w^as any carbonate formation obscr\ ed during the 
first hour, although ammonia w^as being liberaU'd continuously. This indicates 
that carbon dioxide cannot be a primary prodiu^t of tlie zymolysis of urea, as 
originally suggested by Arm.strong & Horton, but must arise* from the hydrolysis 
of the carbamate. 

B. Zymolyais of urea in presencA' of had salts. 

Of the commoner metals available for the fixation of cyanate as an insoluble 
salt, namely, silver, mercury, lead and copjxT, only lead was found to be 
suitable for use wuth the enzyme. Xow’, although, as Sumner had pointed out, 
Pb ion.s, even in very low concentration, are highly toxic to pure crystallized 
urease, it is a remarkable fact that the crude jack bean extracts continue to 
attack urea even when the enzyme has bc^en completely i)recipitated lead 
acetate and is no longer in solution. 

Exp. 2. 1(K) ml, of M urc^a were treated with 5 ml. of a contrifug<*d 5% 
aqueous extract of jack bean. Tho mixture was kept at 10^, and as it became 
alkaline to phenol red it was ncutrahzed from time to time by the careful addition 
of 10% lead acetate in N awtic acid. 

The lead produeiid a precipitate which carrieil down the enzyme, but zymo- 
lysis continued slowdy after adsorption as shown by tho colour change of the 
indicator in the region of the prc*cipitate. After 4 hours tho mixture had received 
4 ml. of the lead acetato solution. The lead precipitate from half of the mixture 
W'as now collected, washed fix*e from ammonia and urea and dried in a desiccator. 
The remaining half of the mixture was kept for 3 days befoit* eolleoting the 
precipitate. The preoipitate^s were tested for cyanate by the eopjx?r-p>Tidine test, 
and analyzed for cyanate and carbamate by the method of alkaline and acid 
hydrolysis. In no experiment was there any evidence of cyanate formation. 

Precipitate 1. Wt., 0*41 g. Carbamate, 3 9%. 

Precipitate 2 consisted entirely of lead carbonate together with jack bean 
debris. 

C. Zymclysis of urea in presence of semicarbazide. 

Concurrently with the exj>eriments on tho effect of metallic stabilizers, a 
series was set up to see if an organic compound could be used to trap the hypo- 
thetical precursor of the carbamio acid. Aniline, phenylhydrazine and semi- 
oarbazide were the bases selected as yielding insoluble ureides with cyanic acid. 
In the relatively high concentrations used, if/lO-Jf , aniline and phenylhydra- 
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zine had much greater inhibiting effects than semicarbazide, which is in agree- 
ment with the results obtained by Myrbach [1926] during his study of the action 
of the aldehyde reagents on yeast saccharase. In lower concentrations, Quastel 
has shown that semicarbazide has a protective action on urease. 

Semicarbazide in acid solution reacts with cyanic acid to form a characteristic crystalline 
compound, hydrazodicarbonamide, HjN.CO.NH.NH.CO.NH*, the solubility of which is about 
1:70(X), at room temperature, and which melts (with decomposition) at 245 

Hydrazodicarbonamide occurs in two crystalline forms, according to the conditions of the 
reaction. When a few drops of fresh 0*1 % potassium cyanate are added to about 2 ml. of 5% 
semicarbazide hydrochloride the dicar bonamide begins to separate out in a few minutes in the 
form of brilliant tetrahedra. When the semicarbazide reagent is added in small quantities to a warm 
solution of potassium cyanate, which has been boiled for a few minutes to liberate ammonia, the 
dlcarbonamide appears as a mixture of tetrahedra and ovoid crystals. 

On recrystallization from warm water the ovoid crystals revert to the tetrahedral form, 
Hydrazodicarbonamide is not dissolved in the cold by iV' H(U, N NaOH, concentrated NHgOr the 
commoner non<polar organic solvents. It dissolves with decomposition in hot. glacial acetic acid. 

The semicarbazide reagent was applied to the urea- urease system in two 
ways. In the first set of experiments, M and J//3 solutions of urea undergoing 
zymolysis at 10° were neutralized from time to time by addition of J/ semicarba- 
zide hydrochloride. When the reactions had proci^eded for 3~6 hours the mixtures 
were acidified by addition of excess of the reagent and left overnight. Next day, 
and for several subsequent days, samples of each mixture were centrifuged and 
examined for crystal formation, but in no instance was there any sign of 
hydrazodicarbonamide crystals among the enzyme debris. In the second set of 
experiments, the urea and semicarbazide hydrochloride were mixed in equi- 
molecular proportions, and the mixture neutralized with N NaOH before adding 
the enzyme. After zymolysis had continued for 24-48 hours at room temiK*rature, 
the mixtures were acidified with N HCl, and plac€»d in a desiccator. Within 
24 hours a crystalline precipitate l>egan to appear among the debris. The crystals 
consisted chiefly of small ovoids closely resembling the ovoid form of the di- 
carbonamide. Along with these crystals were a few tetrahe^dra, as well as the 
polysaccharide granules which are commonly present in suspen.sions ot jack bean 
extracts. When crystallization appcjared to be complete, the residue was colle(^tt?d 
in a centrifuge-tube, washed with concentrated ammonium hydroxide, N NaOH, 
N HCl and finally with several changes of water. The residue was then extracted 
three times with boiling water, the extracts collected and concentrated. On 
standing, typical tetrahedral crystals began to separate out, which were collected 
and identified as hydrazodicarbonamide by their melting-point. 

Exp, 3, 2 g. of urea and 2 g. of semicarbazide hydrochloride were neutralized 
to phenol red by means of iV NaOH, treated with a suspension containing 75 mg. 
urease (Dunning) and the total volume made up to 25 ml. After zj^molysis for 
24 hours the mixture was reduced in a desiccator to about 10 ml. and then 
slightly acidified with N HCl. Crystal formation was observed towards the end 
of the second day, and after a week the residue was collected, washed with acid 
and alkali and twice recrystallized from hot water. The yield of hydrazodi- 
carbonamide amounted to 18 mg. 

Cyanate formed under these conditions may have at least three possible 
origins: (i) decomposition of an unidentified impurity accompanying the enzyme 
preparation, (ii) hydrolysis of part of the semicarbazide itself and (iii) action 
of the urease, or possibly an associated enzyme, on one of the reactants in 
the mixture. The third of these possibilities is the most likely, since negative 
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results as regards hydrazociicarbonamide formation were obtained with the 
following mixtures : 

(1) Urease digested with seraicarbazide in acid and in alkaline solutions. 

(2) Urease incubated with semicarbazide and ammonium hydroxide, chloride 
or sulphate. 

(3) Urease incubated with semicarbazide and sodium hydrogen carbonate. 

(4) Heat-inactivat€»d urease digested with semicarbazide and urea. 

(5) Heat-inactivated urease digested with semicarbazide and ammonium 
carbamate- car bonate . 

Now although urease does not liberate cyanic acid directly from urea, the 
possibility remains that it, or some accompanying enzyme, is able to catalyze 
the dehydration of carbamic acid in solution in a manner comparable with the 
action of carbonic anhydrase on carlx)nic acid. 

OH 

HN:C HN:C0^H*0 

C’arbamit* acid 
(imino-form) 

If this hyj)othesis Ix" true it might Ik? expected that when urease is incubated with 
conc(*ntrated solutions of ammonium carbamate-carbonate urea would be 
produced from the union of cyanate and ammonia ; whereas if urease is incubated 
with the .name substrate in prt'sence of a cyanate stabilizer it should be |)ossible 
to dc*tect the internKHliate reactant. 

Mack & Villars [11>23], and Kay were the first to demonstrate the 

formation of ur(‘a by the action of urease on ammonium carbamate-carbonate, 
thus showing that the outline reaction, 

+ (XHJ^OOa, 

is cayjable of being carried out in either direction by the enzyme. Now, Werner 
has obtained a considerable amount of evidence that all the familiar syntheses 
of urea from ammonium carbonate by purely chemical means necessitate (i) the 
formation of carbamic acid, and (ii) its dcdiydration to cyanic a<*id, which then 
combines with the ammonia to form urea. 

(\>nse((uently, it is of interest to determine if the enzymic synthesis of urea 
retraces the patli of deamination in the n* verse direction, or if cyanate formation 
reprt‘seuts an alternativt* route of aj^ithesis. This asyx^et t>f the problem has a 
Ixiaring on the origin of urea in lower plants, many of wdiich appear to Ik^ free 
from im?ase [Fosse, 1916; J928J. The possibility of course remains that cyanate 
formation is due to the activity of a separate enzyme, quite distinct from urease, 
and present in soy and jack bean extracts that have not been fractionated by 
Sumner's method of crystallization. 

Before following this line of investigation, w hich wdll be made the subject of a 
lak'r research, it is necessary to determine the optimal conditions for the enz\Tnic 
synthesis of urea. These arc* exemplified in the following data obtained from a 
series of ex|.)eriments carricKl out in collaboration with Prof. E. A. Wcnier, in 
which yiekls of urea considerably greater than those of previous invt\stigators 
have bwn obtained. 

The synthesis of urea by urease. 

The enzyme preparations used were: (i) soy bean residues after extraction 
with fat-solvents, (ii) jacjk bean residues and (iii) urease Dunning. Other prepara- 
tions wen? examined also, including several free from urease, in order to test the 
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possibility that the urea might arise from sources other than true reversed 
zymolysis. The substrate was an ammonium carbamate-carbonate mixture, 
which on analysis represented 4*45 JV carbamate and 6*4: N carbonate. In each 
experiment, 25 ml. of the substrate were incubated with the enzyme preparation 
in a closed flask for 8 hours at 55°. 

Table I. Urea formation from ammonium carbamate-carbonaie at 55°. 


Enzyme preparation 

Urea yield from 
25 ml. substrate 
mg. 

None 

0-0 

Jack bean, heat inactivated, 25 mg. 

00 

Jack bean I, 25 mg. 

40 

Jack bean I, 75 mg. 

0-6 

Jack bean II, 25 mg. 

16-2 

Jack bean 11, 500 mg. 

20-3 

Soy bean, 250 mg. 

1-7 

Soy beau, 250 mg. 

1-0 

Soy bean, 750 mg. 

3-2 

Soy bean, li pin-free, 25 mg. 

37 

Soy bean embr3’’o, dried, 250 mg. 

1-8 

Soy bean embryo, hpin-free, 250 mg. 

30 


The preparation “Jack bean II’* is the urease jMJwder marketed by MesHis Dunning. 


Table II. Incubation of preparations free from urease. 

Urea yield from 
25 ml. substrate 


Preparation mg. 

Takadiastase, 250 mg. 0*0 

Peptone, Merck, 250 mg. 0*0 

Bran, dried, 250 mg. 0*0 

Arginine hydrochloride, 33 mg. (a trace) 


Table III, Incubation of urease preparations with various substrates. 




Urea yield from 

Preparation 


25 ml. substrate 

250 mg. 

Substrate 

mg. 

Soy l)ean 

N NaOH 

00 

Soy bean 

N NH4OH 

2-5NNH40H 

0-0 

Soy bean 

00 

Soy bean 

SiVTNH^OU 

00 

Soy bean 

lOiV^H.COO.NH* 

00 

Soy bean 

Carbamate-carbonate 

1-0 

Soy bean 

Carbamate-carbonate 

1-6 

Soy bean 

N -methylammonium- 
motbyl carbamate 

00 


The urea formed was estimated as follows. After incubation, each mixture 
was concentrated to 5 ml. on a water-bath to remove excess of ammonia, then 
diluted with 10 ml. of glacial acetic acid, and treated with 3 ml. of 10 % xanthy- 
drol in methyl alcohol. After remaining for 12-14 hours, the xanthydml precipi- 
tates were removed by filtration, washed with alcohol and ether and dried and 
weighed, according to the technique of Fosse. The precipitates were identified 
as dixanthylurea from their micro-crystalline appearance and their melting- 
point, 260°, as taken in the vapour of diphenyletW. 

These experiments lead to the conclusion that the formation of urea by the 
action of urease on concentrated solutions of atnmonium carbamate is a true 
enzymic synthesis and not due to the action of the strong alkali cm Urea pre- 
cursors. 
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The point of aUdck in the action of urease on urea, 

K it be conceded that the point of attack in the zymolysis of urea is the 
imino-group, and not the amino-group, as commonly assumed, Werner’s earlier 
objections to the direct deamination of urea can be overcome, and, furthermore, 
the action of urease can be related to those of other enzymes capable of hydrolyz- 
ing the C — N linkage. That is to say, the zymolysis of urea is represented as: 

H*0 + HN:C" N + 0:0 

\0H 


the polar groups, — and — OH, serving as points of attachment for the 
enzyme in a manner comparable with that postulated for dipeptidase systems by 
Bergmann et aL [1935], In general, the imino-linkage appears to be sensitive to 
enzyme attack when it apix?ars in compounds containing the configuration 
R — C (OH) : N — R, which occurs in many substances capable of exhibiting 
resonance between enol and keto forms. 


HR HR HR HR 

N/ \/ \/ \/ 

0 -CO -N H—C— COOH 0(OH);N— C -COOH 

Peptide type 

XH, R— C{OH):XH 

Urea type 


Exam})le8 of such configurations can be showm to exist at the point of attack in 
natural substrates such as allantoin, arginine, asparagine, guanine, hippuric acid 
and the peptides, and the deamination of a-amino-acids may also be explained in 
terras of oxidative formation and subsequent hydrolysis of an imino-group. 


Summary. 

The following scheme is projxjsed as representing the changes occurring in 
the urea/ureasc S 3 ’'stem : 

^.XH, ^XH3^ 

HN:C HN:C (zwitterioii) 

\0H \o- 

t ♦ 

H,0+aieaRe +JIH, 

1 /NH, _jjq 

NH, + 0:C HX.CO 

\0H ■*'***® (cyanic acid) 

(oarbiimic acid) 

\ 

NHj + CO, 

Notss: The. ittructvre of urea. Of tbe five jjossible structures that may be assigned to urea, it 
is assumed in the above scheme that the unsymmetrical or tso-form is the one attacked by the 
enzyme. While the symmetrical or true carbamide form is found in urcides and substituted ureas, 
according to Werner it is too unstable to exist free in solution. 

Were it present, the zymolysis of urea might be expected to follow the lines originally suggested 
by Annstrong A Horton, and result in the simultaneous appearance of ammonia and carbon 
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dioxide in the solution at the start of the reaction. A cyclic or closed form of urea has been sug- 
gested by Werner to account for the fart that in neutral solution the amino group is masked and 
will not react with aldehydes, but this can also be explained more simply by assuming that urea 
is in equilibrium with a zwitterionic form, as represented above. 

The unexpectedly high value obtained by Wyman [1033] for the dielectric constant of urea 
solutions supports the suggestion that the solute is present largely in the zwitterionic form. 
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CCXXXVI. THE ACTION OF HYPOCHLORITES ON 
AMINO-ACIDS AND PROTEINS. THE EFFECT 
OF ACIDITY AND ALKALINITY. 

By NORMAN CHARLES WRIGHT. 

Fr(ynfi the Hannah Dairy Research Insiitvie, Kirkhill, Ayr. 

{Rea ived 23 July 1936.) 

In ca pri'vious paper [Wri^^ht, 1926J the author recorded the results obtained in a 
study of the rak" of reaction l)e tween solutions of sodium hypochlorite and certain 
amino-acids and proteiiLs. It was suggested that the rate of utilisation of the 
available chlorine was govemed })y at least two factors: (I) the possibility of the 
hypochlorite acting either as an oxidizing or as a chlorinating agent, and (2) the 
variable stability of the chloroamino-derivatives formed by the latter reaction. 
Brief reference was made in th(‘ pa]:)er to the very marked effect of alterations in 
the acidity of the solutions, alterations which changed completely the type of 
reaction curve o>)tained. Subsecjiiently a number of expcTiments were carried 
out to determine more exactly the effect of varying pH values on the rate of 
reaction. The results of this aclditional work were not, however, published. 

Quite re(»ently Xorman [1936] has deserib(*d a detailed study of the action of 
sodium hypochlorite on glycine. As a result of her W'ork she expresses doubt as 
to whetlier chlorination does, in fact, take place as an intermediate step in the 
oxidation of glycine by hyj)ochlorite. Since the additional work carried out by the 
present author has a definite bearing on this question it has now been felt desir- 
able to publish the results, although these are in an admittedly incomplete 
form. 

Technique. 

The experiments were carried out as described in the previous paper, except 
that the acidity or alkalinity of each systc'.m was controlled by the use of strongly 
buffered salt solutions. The solutions employed were: 

for pH 10 to 2 0, HCl — KCl mixtures; 

„ pH 5 0 to 8*0, KHjjP 04 — NaOH mixtures ; 

„ pH 8-6 to 10*0, borate — NaOH mixtures; 

„ pH 12'5, NjlQ NaOH solution. 

The reactions were carried out for 5-Iiour period.^, the percentage of available 
chlorine remaining at the end of this time l^eing determined by liberation of 
iodine from an acid solution of KI and back-titration with thiosulphate. The 
initial strength of the available chlorine was 0*014 % in all experiments. 

Experiments with glycine and cystine. 

Olycine. Experiments were carried out with glycine over a wide pH range. 
It will be seen from Pigs. 1, 2 and 3 that on either side of pH 8*8 the solutions 
showed more or less uniform gradations in the extent to which they reduced the 
available chlorine. All the solutions, with the exception of those at extreme pH 
values (i.e, 1*0~2*0 and 12*5), gave with low concentrations of glycine a typical 
straight line fall towards zero, and with higher concentrations a typical straight 
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Fig. 1. Effect of glycine in reducing the available chlorine. ;>H range 6*0-8 -8 
(initial available chlorine 0*014 %). 



Fig. 2. Effect of glycine in reducing the available chlorine. pH range 9*0-12*5 
(initial available chlorine 0*014 %). 



Fig. B. Effect of glycine in reducing the available chlorine. range 1^0-2 *0 
(initial available chlorine 0*014 %). 
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line rise towards 100%. This confirms the previous work. It will, however, be 
noted that the slope of the initial fall is steepest with the more acid solutions. 
That is to say it requires less glycine to use up a given quantity of available 
chlorine in the acid solutions than in the more alkaline solutions. The whole of 
the available chlorine in the solution is, for example, removed by less than 
0*003 % glycine at pH between 6*0 and 8*8, whilst at pH 12*5 double this quantity 
of glycine is required. The Cl/glycine ratios at these extremes are 4*f3 and 2*3 
respectively. This difference can be most readily explained on the assumption 
that in acid solution the glycine is first chlorinated and that the resulting chloro- 
amino-acid is then oxidized by further quantities of hypochlorite, whilst in 
alkaline solution the destruction of available chlorine is due to oxidation alone. 

Turning to the secondary rise, it will be seen that at pH 8*8 there is no 
appreciable reduction in available c*hlorine when the quantity of glycine present 
exceeds 0*015%. In the previous paper this fact was explained as being due to 
the quantitative formation of the relatively stable chloroaminoacetic acid which 
would be capable* of liberating iodine from KI in the same quantities as th(* 
hypochlorite initially jiresent. If this explanation is correct, the lower levels 
attained at pH on either side of 8*8 must be due to a loss of stability in the more 
acid and the more alkaline solutions. At pH 12*5, where presumably no chlori- 
nation takes place, thertj is of course no .secondary rise. 

The curv(*s for pH 1*0-1 -5 (Fig, 3) show entirely different characteristics 
from the remaining curves on the acid side of pH 8*8. There is no preliminary fall 
to zew) and no secondary rise*, but the curves fall to a constant value at between 
25 and 40% of the initial available chlorine. At pH 2*0 the tyj)e of curve is 
intermediate. It will be* shown later that similar anomalous curves are given in 
extremely acid solutions by both caseinogen and gelatin. 

Cysiint. Only three pH values were used in studying this amino-acid 
(Fig. 4). At /#H 8*8 the curve is similar to that obtained in the previous work. 
There is no secondary rise with this amino-acid, the cliloroamino-derivative 



Fig. 4. Effect of cystine in reducing the available chlorine. pH range 1*0-12-5 
(initial available chlorine 0*014 %). 


being very unstable and decomposing, with complete loss of available chlorine, 
within 5 hours at room temperature. The curve at pH 12*5 shows a steeper slope 
than that obtained at pH 8*8, indicating (as noted with glycine) the probable 
double nature of the reaction at the latter acidity. At pH 1*0 the results are 
again anomalous, the fall to zero taking place along two consecutive straight 
lines, one with a steep slope and one with a more gradual slope. 
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With this amino-acid, one marked difference was observed bc^tween the 
reactions taking place in acid and alkaline solutions. With acid solutions the 
liquid remained colourless, exci^pt for a slight initial coloration due to liberation 
of chlorine in the solution. With alkaline solutions the liquid rapidly acquired a 
pale straw -yellow colour, the intensity of the colour depending on the concentra- 
tion of cystine. This colour was found to be due to the formation of poly sulphides 
which could be decomposed by addition of acid, with liberation of hydrogen 
sulphide. 



Fig. 5. E0ect of gelatin in reducing tho available chlorine. juH range 10 Ill'S 
(initial available chlorine 0*014 %), 



Fig, 6* Effect of oafleino^en in reducing the available chlorine. pH range 10-12*5 
(initial availabto cbl<HriQe 0*014 %). 
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Experiments vnth gelatin and caseinogm. 

Similar experiments have been carried out with gelatin and caseinogen 
(Figs. 5 and 6). At pH between 5-0 and 9*0 the curves show a general similarity 
to those obtained in the earlier work, i.e. an initial fall and secondary rise, and a 
final but slower fall in the peramtage of available chlorine. The secondary rise 
is smaller and the final fall is sharper with caseinogen than with gelatin, a fact 
which was attributed in the previous work to variations in the stability of the 
chloroamino-derivatives formcKi as a result of the hypochlorite action. It may 
be noted that with both proteins the highest secondary rise was obtained with 
pH on the acid side of 8*8 and not (as with the individual amino-acids) at pH 8*8. 

The curves for pH 1*0 have an entirely different form from those obtained in 
slightly acid, neutral or alkaline solution. Thc\v show, however, a marked 
similarity to that obtained with a glycine-cystine mixture (Fig. 7). 



Vo concentration of mixed amino-acid» (glycine/cystine =4/1) 

Fig, 7. Fffet't of a glyeme/cyKtine mixture in reducing the available clilorine. 
range (initial avadable chlorine 0*014 

At pH 12*5 the proteins fail to show the same tyj>e of curve as those given 
with either the individual or the mixed amino-acids. The curves for both proteins 
show an initial fall to a relatively low figure, the available chlorine Ixdng reduced 
to a very small fraction of its initial strength. Thereafter the curves rise to 
a constant level of roughly 35 % — the titrations tending to give recurring end- 
points. No explanation can lx>» given for this phenomenon. 

One further point may be mentioned. In carrying out a number of supple- 
mentary experiments with gelatin and caseinogen it was found that, using a ratio 
of protein/available chlorine of 0*050 %/0*014 % and in solutions of HCl varying 
between 0*1 and 0*02 N, a precipitate flocculated out within a few minutes. This 
precipitate was slightly yellow and was capable of liberating iodine from KI. 
It was, however, decomposed by the addition of alkali, with the formation of a 
light greenish yellow solution. The precipitate was not formed at other acidities 
and only appeared when the ratio of protein/available chlorine was approximately 
that quot^. 

Discussion. 

In a recent paper Norman [1936] cites experiments which, she states, indicate 
that hypochlorites do not normally re^ct with amino-acids to form chloroamino- 
derivatives, but that *'the theory of direct oxidation to cyanide seems at least 
as well fotmded as that of the formation of chloroamino-acids This is in direct 
opposition to the views expressed by the present author [Wright, 1926] that 
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hypochlorite may act either as an oxidizing or as a chlorinating agent, the 
nature of the reaction depending on the relative quantities of the amino-acid and 
of the available chlorine present. 

In her preliminary experiments with glycine Norman obtained curves which 
were in general similar to those obtained in the author’s earlier work, discrepan- 
cies in the rate of reaction probably being due (as she suggests) to differences in 
the alkalinity of the solutions. In her later experiments, however, Norman only 
employed solutions in which there was ‘‘sufficient excess of chlorine to complete 
the reaction ”, that is to say a Cl/glycine ratio greater than 4-25. Her experiments 
were therefore limited to a study of the reactions which take place during the 
initial fall in available chlorine which is shown clearly in Figs. 1 and 2 of the 
present paper, and which was largely attributed to oxidation in the author’s 
earlier paper. Norman’s conclusions cannot be applied to the remaining portion 
of the curves (i.e. the secondary rise towards 1(K)%), where the Cl/glycine ratio 
falls below !•(). Only in one instance does she give the i^esults of an experiment 
in which this ratio was approached, namely in a study of the interaction of 
15 mg. glycine with 14'3 mg. Cl. In an im-neutralized solution she found a 
reduction of about 10 % in the available chlorine within 10 hours, the equivalent 
figure recorded by the author for a slightly more alkaline solution being 4 %. In 
a neutralized solution she found a reduction of al>out 30 % within the same i)eriod. 
Commenting on these facts she states that “these results may be more reasonably 
explained on the basis of a slow oxidation rather than as the breakdown of an 
unstable dichloro-cornpound, which would be exixjcted to be more stable in the 
neutralized experiment than in the untreated experiment Such an assumption 
is quite unwarranted without experimental evidence regarding the relative 
stability of dichloroamino-derivatives in solutions of varying pH. From the 
results obtained in the present paper it would, in fact, appear that the dichloK)- 
amino-derivative of glycine (if formed) is more stable at pH 8*8 than at any pH 
on either side of this value. 

In view of Norman s criticisms of the conclusions set out in the author’s 
earlier paper, it appears desirable to summarize briefly the main facts which 
indicate* that hypochlorites normally react with amino-acids and pn>tein8 to form 
(if only as unstable intermediate products) typical chloroamino-eompounds. 

(1) It does not appear possible to reconcile a purely oxidation theory with 
the fact that large quantities of amino-acids or proteins cause a smaller reduction 
in available chlorine than small quantities. 

(2) Such anomalous behaviour can be readily explained on the assumption 
that hypochlorite normally acts as a chlorinating agent, and that it is only in 
the presence of a relative excess of hypochlorite that oxidation takes place. 

(3) The fact that the secondary rise in each of the amino-acid-hypochlorite 
curves reaches a maximum at the theoretical point at which a definite chloro- 
amino-derivative would be formed provides strong indirect evidence for the 
existence of such derivatives, though these may vary markedly in their stability 
[Wright, 1926]. 

(4) The evidence presented in the present paper confirms and amplifies these 
condusions. In particular the variations observed in the quantities of glycine 
required to destroy the available chlorine at different pH show clearly that in 
neutral and moderately acid solutions some intermediate reaction accompanies 
oxidation. 

(6) With cystine such differences were accompanied by visible changes in the 
solutions, chlorine being evolved in acid solution and polysulphides being formed 
in extreme alkaline solution. 
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(6) Under certain conditions it was found possible to isolate a yellow pr(?ci- 
pitate from the hypochlorite-protein solutions which was capable of liberating 
iodine from KI, presumably through the presence of chloroamino-groups in the 
precipitated matoial. In this connexion Norman gives the details of an experi- 
ment designed to determine the extent of formation of chloroamino-groups in 
treated gelatin. She immersed 0*2 g. of solid gelatin in a solution containing 
60 mg. of available chlorine and determined the available chlorine in the gelatin 
after washing until the washings gave no test for chlorine. Such a technique is 
ojicn to num(»rou8 errors. It is somewhat surprising to find that in the present 
work the ratio of gelatin 'glycin<^ used by Norman (i.e. 3-6) was precisely that at 
which the yellow precipitate referred to above separated out (i.e. 0-050/0’0I4, 
or 3*3). It seems probable that Norman s solutions were too alkaline, since the 
CMirves shown in Fig. 5 of this papcT show that in alkaline? solutions the reduction 
in available chlorine is at a maximum when the gelatin 'chlorine ratio is about 3*3. 

(7) Till* views put fcirward by the author are in conformity with those of 
Dakin [1915], and (»f Rideal [1910] who concludes that in ordinary disinfection 
hypochlorites leave* behind them, as substitution compounds wliich maintain 
the germicidal powers, the chloroamines and chloro-proteins. 

Conclusions based on indirect methods of investigation, such as reaction 
velocity studies, are admittedly open to criticism. The relative instability of the 
chloroamino-derivativcs of amino-acids and proteins makes their isolation and 
study a matt(T of the utmost difficulty. Until such studies have l)een undertaken 
any final in(er[>retation of reaction velocities will not be possible. Nevertheless 
the evidence? summarized above does appe^ar to provide strong grounds for 
postulating the formation of chloroamino-derivatives as intermediate products in 
the oxidation of amino-acids and proteins by hypochlorites, except in solutions 
of extreme alkalinity. 

Summary. 

1 . The reactions occurring l)etween sodium hyj)ochlorite and various amino- 
acids and proteins have been mvestigated, using buffered solutions as a means of 
controlling the pH. 

2. The profound influence of acidity and alkalinity on the nature of the 
rea(*tions has been demonstrated. In general it is found that acidity favours 
chlorination and alkalinity oxidation. 

3. The l>earing of the n*sults on current theories of h\q)ochlorito action is 
discussed. 
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The physiological importance of acetylcholine in the nervous system has made 
it very desirable to secure further knowledge of the details of acetylcholine 
metalMlism in the body. Little is known as yet of the mode of production of this 
choline ester in the tissues. Beznak [19^4] has reported that the ester is formed 
in minced frog heart muscle when sufiicient eserine is present to prevent its 
destruction by choline esterase. Chang fl935j states that it is formed in vitro 
from placenta. Much more is known [Plattner & Galehr, 1928; Ammon & V^oss, 
1935; Stedman & Stedman, 1935, 1] of the breakdown of acetylcholine by an 
esterase which has recently been isolated and purified by Stedman & Stedman 
[1935, 2]. The reader is referred to summaries of recent literature on the subject 
in articles by Gaddum [1935] and by Ammon [1935]. 

Experiments have been undertaken by the authors to determine whether 
acetylcholine is formed as a normal product of metabolism of tissues examined 
in vitro by the Warburg manometric technique, and the following paper is con- 
cerned with a description of the results which have been found so far. 

Technique. Thin slices of tissue were cut from the organs freshly dissected 
frrom the animal and placed in a manometric vessel containing Ringer solution 
or a phosphate saline solution. The vessel was filled with oxygen, and determina- 
tions of the oxygen consumption of the tissue were made, using the well-known 
manometric methods of Warburg. The experimental period varied from 1 to 
3 hours at 37° or at 384°, at the termination of which the solution in the mano- 
metric vessel was tested for its acetylcholine activity, and the tissue slices were 
removed, washed, dried and weighed. 

Media. Solutions were all made up so as to have an osmotic pressure 
approximately equal to 0*16 JIf NaCl. The final volume of the medium was 
m^e up to 3*0 ml. with 0*16 M NaCl after all other desired substances had been 
added. The hydrogen ion concentration was maintained at pH 7*4 in the experi- 
ments to be reported here. 

Tissue slices. The thickness of the slices varied fr*om one experiment to 
another but usually lay between 0*2 and 0*4 mm. Several slices were employed, 
the total dry weight in each vessel varying from 10 to 20 mg. 

Neutralization of acids. AU acids were neutralized before use, solutions of 
sodium salts being prepared. 

Estimation of dudine ester. The choline ester was estimated by measuring the 
contraction of the eserinized longitudinal muscle frrom the dorsum of a leech. 
The muscle, after dissection, was immersed at room temperature in an oxygenated 
saline medium of the following composition: NaCl—0'71%, KClwO-032%, 
CaCl,=0*018%, NaHCO,= 0*012%, glucose— 0*077%. The final vdome of 
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medium in which the muscle was immersed was 7 ml. after the necessary addi- 
tions had been made to it. 0* 1-0-5 ml. of the solution from the manoraetric 
vessel was added to the medium in which the muscle was suspended, the 
amount added varying according to the activity of the solution in producing a 
contraction. Mixing was secured by the steady bubbling of oxygen through the 
medium. A number of contractions due to varying quantities of the experimental 
solution was recorded on a smoked drum b\^ a lever to which the leech muscle 
was attached. These (contractions were (iompared with those made by the 
addition of known (juantities of acetylcholine chloride. A process of bracketing 
was employed to obtain tllc^ concentration of acetylcholine which on addition to 
the leech muscle producc^d a contraction most closely resembling that brought 
about by the experimental solution. Each contraction was allowed to take place 
for 3 min., after which the muscle was well washed. 

Before tx)mmencing an estimation of choline ester, the leech muscle was 
allowed to stand, slightly stretchc-d, in the oxygenat(*d saline medium for 3-4 
hours. Eserine (0*01 mg.) was added to it and the muscle was again allowed to 
stand for 15--20min., aftcu* which it was washed with the saline medium. Its 
activity W7is then tested with knowm quantities of acetyl (dioline (e.g. 0-05- 
0*025 y).^ and its contraction.s were ret^orded, the muscle being well W'ashed after 
each c(jntraction and allow^ed to resume its initial length before the next con- 
traction was obtained. Knowm quantitic'S of the experimental solution were then 
added, tlu' muscle being washed as befor<^ and allow'ed fully to recover, after 
oac'h contraction. Finally, known cjuantities of acetylcholine were again added 
and the contractions mea.sured. 

In this way it was possible* to determine with fair accuracy the activity of the 
e.xpc'rimental solution in terms of aee'tylcholine chloride. The experimental error 
may be taken to be of the order of 10®^. 

Notation, In acc^ordance with th(‘ usual notation the respiration is 
defined as the number of pi. of oxygen (reduced to N.T.r.) absorbed per mg. dry 
w'oight of tissut* jK^r hour. 

The symbol is introduced to denote the rate of formation of choline 
ester. It is defined a.s the amount of choline estt*r produced in 1 hour b}’' 100 mg. 
dry weight of tissue and is expressed in equivalents of y (10“®mg.) of acetyl- 
choline chloride.2 

The following is an example of the manne^r in w’hich the of a tissue was 
estimated. 0*25 ml. of the experimental solution produced a contraction of the 
eserinized leech muscle, the dimensions of which lay midway between those of 
the contractions given by 0*04 y and 0*05 7/ acetylcholine chloride. This figure 
could be reproduced at different times in the same leech muscle. Henc<' 0*25 ml. 
of the experimental solution contained choline ester equivalent to approximately 
0*045 y acetylcholine chloride. Therefore the total quantity present in the 

0*045 X 3 

manometrio vessel was equivalent to — • y=0*54y acetylcholine chloride, 
since the total volume of experimental solution was 3 ml. This was formed in 
3 hours by 13*6 mg. dry weight tissue. Hence -SrhE= = L3. 

^ A stock acetyloholin(!» preparation (obtained as a(K«tylcholine chloride from Messrs Hoffmann 
La Roche, Ltd.) was prepared in 5% NaH|P 04 solution. From this stock solution all the high 
dilutions were made. To the final dilutions of acetylcholine was added eserine sulphate (1/7000), 
to correspond with the ronoentration of eserine in the experimental solutions. 

* To obtain jRchK hi terms of equivalents of the base acetylcholine, the recorded values should 
be multiplied 1^ the faertor 0*80. 
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Formation of a substance resembling acetylcholine by brain cortex slices in 
vitro. When rat or guinea-pig brain cortex slices are immersed in an oxygen- 
ated medium containing glucose (0*16%), phosphate (ilf /30) and saline, and 
allowed to take up oxygen at 37° for 3 hours, the resultant solution, after 
removal of the slices, has no effect whatever on the eserinized leech muscle 
preparation. If, however, there is added to the medium at the oomraenoement of 
the experiment eserine sulphate at a concentration of about 1 in 7000, the 
resultant solution is strongly active and causes a large contraction of the leech 
muscle preparation. 

The eserine appears not to affect the respiration of the brain slices. Thus in 
one experiment with guinea-pig brain it was found that in the absence of 
eserine =9*0 (average over 3 hours) and that in the presence of 

eserine = 1*3, =9*0 (average over 3 hours). Under no circumstances yet 

has it been found that a contraction of the eserinized leech muscle takes place on 
addition of the solution, in which metabolism of tissue slices has l)ecn allowed 
to occur, unless eserine was added to the solution at the beginning or near the 
beginning of the experiment. The conclusion would be that the presence of 
eserine is necessary for the appearance of the active substance in question. This 
fact, in itself, makes it likely, as Chang & Gaddum [1933] point out, that the 
active substance is a choline esttT whose normal destruction by an (‘StiTase in 
the tissue is inhibited by the eserine. Moreover, the active substance is most 
unstable in alkaline solution. Thus in one experiment with rat brain cortex in 
a phosphate-glucose-eserine-saline medium the activity of the medium, after 
3 hours at 38*4°, was such that 01 ml. produced a contraction equal to that given 
by 0*035 y acetylcholine chloride (-R(.hE = 3*0). The remaining part of the menlium 
(i.e. 2*9 ml.) was treated with 1 ml. N NaOH for 30 min. at room temperature. 
It was neutralized with 1 ml. A’ HCl and its activity tested on the leech muscle 
preparation. 0*5 ml. of the solution then gave no measurable contraction of the 
leech muscle. It was clear that the mild treatment with dilute alkali was 
sufficient to remove the entire activity of the medium. 

The action of the substance on the eserinized bech musch* preparation has 
been found, like that of acetylcholine, to be unaffected by atropine. Its action, 
like that of acetylcholine, is diminished or abolished by the presence of morphine. 

If 0*5 ml. 1/1000 morphine tartrate solution be placed in the medium in 
which the eserinized leech muscle is suspended, it is found that no contraction 
occurs on the addition of 0 05y acetylcholine. The addition of a further 0*05 y 
acetylcholine brings about a slight contraction, which is much increased by 
still further additions of the acetylcholine. On washing the leech muscle 
preparation, the addition of 0*05 y acetylcholine brings about its normal effect, 
A precisely similar phenomenon occui*8 ivhen the experimental solution con- 
taining the active substance is substituted for the acetylcholine. The presence 
of 0*5 ml. 1/1000 morphine tartrate solution prevents the contractions due to 
an amount of the active substance corresponding to 0*05 y acetylcholine, tho 
addition of further quantities of the substance causing a contraction to appear. 
Reversibility is secured by washing the muscle.^ 

Although the facts stated make it probable that the active substance in the 
medium is an ester of choline, there is no evidence to indicate that the ester is 
acetylcholine. We propose therefore not to commit ourselves further than to 
refer to the active substance as a choline ester. The final proof that the substance 
in question is, in truth, a choline ester must await its isolation, 

^ This effect of moj^hino will be deecribed at length elsewhere by J. H. Q. and T. 
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Choline eater formation by brain slices. The first problem was to decide 
whether the choline ester found in the medium, after brain slices had been 
shaken in it for 3 hours at ST" was due simply to washing out of preformed ester 
from the tissue or whether it was formed in the course of metabolism of the tissue 
in vitro. 

It has been known for some time that brain and other tissues contain an 
acetylcholim*.like substance, and the amounts in extracts of these tissues have 
been estimated. Chang & (faddum [1933] give a value of 04 y of acetylcholine 
equivalent in 1 g. of dog brain. Kwiatkowski [1935] gives the following values: 
l*5-3-8y in 1 g. dog brain, 04-2 y in 1 g. cat brain, 0*f>-2*3y in 1 g. guinea-pig 
brain. Dikshit [1934] gives 0-2-0-3y in Ig. basal ganglia of the cat and 0 04~l-0y 
in 1 g. basal ganglia of the rabbit. Results of a similar order are given by 
Barsourn 1 1935]. 

The amount to be anticipated, therefore, as being due to complete removal 
from, say, 15 mg. dry weight of guinea-pig brain, should ha (taking Kwiat- 

kowski’s figures) of the order (0*l>-2*3) x , 5 j^\y = 0 045 to 047y (taking 200 mg. as 

bt‘ing approximately the dry weight of 1 g. guinea-pig brain). Now the average 
amount of choline ester (i.e. acetylcholine equivalent) found in a medium, after 
metabolism in it of guinea-pig brain cortex (15 mg. dry weight) under optimal 
conditions, has been about 0*7y and in the case of rat brain cortex about 1-2 y. 
Taking into account the fact that slices of brain cortex have been used, these 
figuivs a[)pt*ar to be too high to be accounted for by simple diffusion of pre- 
formed estt^r into the medium. 

A more conclusive answer to the probli^m is provided by an ex|Mn’im(mt 
making use of the known fact that choline esterase exists in relatively large 
quantity in the brain [Stedman & Stedman, 1935, 1 : Ammon & \'os8, 
1935). This fact we have confirmed and it will be reported upon later in this 
paptT. 

TJie amount of choline esterase in brain cortex is far more than sufficient to 
decompose the preformed choline ester in the tissue in 39 min. at 37% the 
assumption lading made that the tissue choline ester is attacked by choline 
estcjrase at a rate (»omparable with the rate of hydrolysis of awtylcholine. 
Making a calculation from the rate of breakdown of acetylcholine chloride by 
eat brain cortex found by Stedman & Stedman [1935, 1], it appears that 15 mg. 
dry weight of the tissue will remove 525 y acetylcholine chloride in 15 min. at 
30^. We Jiave found comparable figures for rat and guinea-pig brain cortex (see 
Table XIII). Since the total quantity of choline ester likely to exist preformed in 
the brain is of the order of 0-2 y (for 15 mg. dry weight), it is obvious that there is 
sufiicient esterase present to bring about its destruction at 37"’ in a few seconds. 

Accordingly experiments were carried out in which eserine was added to the 
tissue in a phosphate-saline-glucose medium 30 min. after respiration in the 
Warburg manometric apparatus had commenced. The eserine was poured into 
the main vessel, in which the tissue was being shaken, from the side tub(' of the 
vessel. All experiments showed that the rate of choline ester formation, after 
this late addition of eserine, was of the same order as, but usually a little less 
than, when eserine was present in the medium from the start. A t}q)ical result 
is as follows: 

Exp. 

1 (a) Rat brain. O,. Phosphate-s»aline-glucose. Eserine 3 0 

1 {b) Rat brain. Ot. Phosphate-salino-glucose. Eserine added 2*5 

90 min. after start of experiment 
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A number of estimations of obtained with tissues to which eserine was 
added 30 min. after the commencement of each experiment will be recorded 
below. 

Finally it should be pointed out that if experiments are carried out anaerobic- 
ally (in nitrogen) the choline ester formation falls to a very low value. Thus in one 
experiment rat brain cortex slices in a phosphate-glucose medium gave a value 
of in the presence of oxygen, and a value of = 0-4 in the presence 

of nitrogen, tliis result being typical of those of a number of experiments. If the 
entire choline ester were preformed and simply diffused from the slices into the 
surrounding medium, it would be difficult to understand why the change from 
aerobic to anaerobic conditions should cause such a diminution in the jBc hr* 
Keeping brain slices under anaerobic conditions might, on the contrary, he 
expected to increase by an increase in cell permeabilities due to autolytic 
changes. 

The facts, taken as a whole, indicate that choline ester formation in tissue 
slices takes place as a result of metabolic changes in the tissues, and not more 
than a small fraction of the choline ester found can be attributed to pi*eformed 
choline ester in the tissues. 

We turn, now, to a more detailed consideration of the rat^^ of choline ester 
formation in brain cortex slices. 

Variation of with time. When estimations are made of the rate of 
choline ester formation in brain slices for various periods of time at 37® or 
38*4® it is found, in the case of the rat, that the greatest rate occurs in the first 
hour. The rate falls off appreciably after this time. Calculations of are 
shown in Table I. The values of are averages over the experimental periods 
stated. Such a decrease in rate may be exp(^cted if a part of the choline ester 
accumulating in the first hour is due to diffusion of preformed ester from the 
tissue slices into the medium. The same phenomenon occurs, however, if eserine 
is added 30 min. after the commencHjment of the experiment (see Exp. 5, Table I). 
The conclusion must be drawn therefore that the rate of choline ester formation, 
in rat brain cortex slices does not remain constant during the whole course of 
the experiment, but is most rapid at its commencement. 

Table I. Brain cortex slices. 

Variation with time. Eeerine sulphate 1/7000. 

Time from commence- 
ment of exp. 


Kxp. 

Animal 

Temp, ° C. 


1 hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

1 

Guinea-pig 

37*0 

Ringer-bicarbonate* solution. 
05% 0, : 6% COj. Eserine 

0*9 

1*0 

— 

2 

Rat 

38*4 

Phosphate-saline-glttcose.t 0^. 
Eserine 

6*6 

2*9 

3*2 

3 

Rat 

38*4 

Phosphate-saline-glucose. t 0,. 
Eserine 

4*5 

2*8 

2*2 

4 

Rat 

38*4 

Phosphate-saline-glucose.t 0^. 
Eserine 

5*3 

3*5 

3*5 

5 

Rat 

38*4 

Phosphate-saline-glucose.t Os« 
Eserine added 30 min. after 
start of experiment 

4*3 

2*8 

2*7 


* Ringer-bicarbonate solution: NaHOO, =0*025 Jf; KCl=0*005if; C5aa, =0*0025 Jf; 
KH*P04 =0*001 Mi MgS04 =0*0012 Mi NaCl=0*ll M. 

t This medium =8odium phosphate buffer (pH 7*4) 0*03 M; Ka =0*002 M; CaCl^«0*001 Mi 
NaCl=0*l3 Mi glucose =0*02 M, 
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Dependence of choline eater formation on aerobic conditions. It has been already 
mentioned that the rate of choline ester formation in brain cortex slictjs is 
greatly dependent on aerobic conditions. This is shown clearly by the results 
given in Table II. Anaerobic conditions were secured by passing nitrogen 
through the manometric vessel in the inner tube of which was a small stick of 
damp yellow phosphorus. Potash (0*2 ml. 6%) was placed in a side tube of the 
vessel. During the course of the experiment no movement of the levels of the 
manometric fluid occurred, indicating no absorption of gas. In a bicarbonate- 
glucose-Ringer medium in an atmosphere of 95% Ng 4* COg there was also little 
or no formation of choline ester. When eserine was added to the mc^diurn under 
anaerobic conditions (by pouring in from a side tube of the manometer vessel) 
30 min. after commencement of the experiment, not more than the slight(\st trace 
of choline ester could be detected. This was scarcely m<‘asurable after 2i or 
3 hours' shaking of the c*ortex slices at 38*4'^ (see Exps. 4 and 5, Table II). It 
seems reasonable to supposes that the small value of which is found with rat 
brain cortex slices under anaerobic conditions when eserine is pre.sent in the 
medium from the start of the exi3criment is due to washing out of preformed 
choline ester from the slices. The amount found is of the same order as that to 
be ex]:K*(!ted from the valuers, already" quoted, of choline ester in brain extracts. 

Table II. of rat brain cortex. 


Phosphate* 0*03 J/. XaCI 0*13 J/. Eserine - Gliieosc 0*02 M. 




Time 

Temp. 

0 p 



Exp. 


hours 

0, 

X, 

1 

PhoHpha te-saline* -cwrine-gl ucokc 

3 

37 

1*8 

0-4 

2 

Phosphate-saliiie-eserine-glueose 

2*5 

38*4 

4*2 

0*4 

3 

Pho-sphatc-saHiie-eseriue-giucose 

2*5 

38*4 

3*0 

0*9 

4 

Phosphate-swilinc-glueose. Eserine added 

30 min. afU*r wimmeiicement of exp. 

2*5 

38*4 

25 

00 

5 

Phosphatc-saline'glueoiie. Eserine added 

30 min. after commeiu'eraent of exp. 

2*5 

38*4 

3*0 

0*0 


* K’^and(V'< were al>sent fnini the medium in this exi^eriinent. In the others K"^—0*(K)2Jf, 

Influence of the ionic environment on RckK- The of rat brain cortex 
slices examinc^d in a phosphate-sodium chloride medium is usually about the 
same value as that in a bicarbonate-sodium chloride medium,^ organic meta- 
bolites btring absent from these media; a few experiments have shown that a 
similar result applies to guinea-pig brain cortex. The effects of the addition of 
K and Ca ions on the two media are, hovrever, different. Results with lat brain 
cortex are given in Table III. It will be seen that the low value of found in a 
phosphate-sodium chloride medium is scarcely affected by the addition of K and 
Ca ions (Exp. 4). In bicarbonate media where the is a little higher there is 
a definite increase in the rate of choline ester formation when K, or a mixtiu^ of 
K and Ca, ions are added (Ex|)s. 2, 3, 4). Another difference between the rates 
of choline ester formation, depemling on whether phosphate or bicarbonate 
media are used, will be noted when we turn to the consideration of the effects of 
glucose. 

^ In bicarbonate (0025 JU) media the atmosphere in the manometer is composed of a mixture 
of 05% Og and 5% CX)t; in media containing no bicarbonate pure oxygen is present and the 00, 
formed during metabolism is absorbed by potash (on filter-paper) in the central tube of the 
manometer vessel. 
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Table III. Rat brain cortex. 
Eserinerr 1/7000. 38-4®. NaC10133/. 


Exp. Medium 

1. (a) Phosphate buffer 0*03 M. NaCl. K"*" and Cn'^”^ absent 0*6 

{h) Ringer- bicarbonate solution* 1*2 

2. (a) 0-025 M NaHCOs. NaCl. KOI absent 0-9 

(6) 0-025 M NaHCOa. NaCl. Ka 0-005 M 1-3 

(r.) 0-025 M NaHCOa. NaCl. KCl 0-005 M. 0-0026 M 1-1 

3. (a) 0-025 JifNaHCOs. NaCl 1-1 

(6) 0-025 M NaHCOg. NaCl. 0-002 M KCl. 0-CK)l M CaCl, 1-7 

(c) 0-025 Jl/NaHCOj. NaCl. 0-(K)2 J/ KCl. O-OOl CaCU . 1-9 

0-001 M MgS()4 

4. (a) Phosphate buffer 0-03 M. NaCl 0-8 

Qo, (3 hr.) -4-0 

(6) Phosphate buffer 0-03 M. NaCl. 0-002 M KCl ^0-001 M Va.i\ 0-7 

(3 hr.) =.3-2 

5. (a) 0-025 J/NaHCOa. NaCl 1-0 

(6) 0-025 M NaHCOa- NaCl. 0-002 M KCl. 0-001 M Cad* 1-4 

{€) 0-025 M NaHCOs. NaCl. 0-004 .If KCl. 0-002 M CaCl* 1-4 


♦ Composition given under Table 1. 

The effects of glucose on choline ester formation in brain slices. In phosphato 
media the presence of glucose accelerates greatly the rate of choline e.ster forma- 
tion in brain cortex slices. This is shown by a few t^^picjal results shown in liable IV. 
The effect of the glucose with rat brain is to increase four- or five-fold, and 

Table IV. Rat brain cortex. 


Eserine — 1 /7000. Phosphate - 0-03 M. NaCl = 0- 13 M. 


£xp. 

MeiUnm 

Time 

houi'fl 

Temp. 


1. (0) 

Fhosphate-NaCl 

3 

37 

0-7 

(6) 

Phosphate-KaCl-gluooae (0-01 M) 

3 

37 

2-8 

2. (a) 

Phosphate-NaC'l-KCl (0-002 J»f)-Oaat (0-001 M) 

3 

38-4 

0-7 

(6) 

l*ho8phate-Ka(’l-KCI (0-002 jtf )-CaCa, (0-001 31)- 

3 

38-4 

2-9 

3. (a) 

glucose (0-01 3i) 

Phosphate-NaCl-KCl (0-002 Jf)-CaClj (0-001 M) 

3 

38-4 

1-1 

(b) 

Phosphate-NaCl-KCl (0-002 if)-CaCI, (0-001 M)- 

3 

38-4 

(«v. 3 hr.) 
= *4-1 

3-2 

4. (a) 

glucose (0-02 M) 

Phosphate-Nad-KCl (0-002 Jlf)-OaClt M) 

3 

38-4 

(av. 3 hr.) 
-11-0 

07 

(6) 

Phoaphate-Nan-KCl (0-002 Jlf)-CaCl, (0-001 Jf)- 

3 

38-4 

Co* (av. 3 hr.) 
r-“3-2 

3-6 


glucose (0-02 M) (av. 3 hr.) 

r*10-8 

its effect is still large in the absence of added potassium and calcium ions (see 
Exp. 1). The effect of glucose is equally great when eserine is added to the 
medium 30 min. after the commencement of the experiments. When we turn 
however to bicarbonate media we note the following phenomena. 

The addition of glucose to a bicarbonate medium containing no added K or 
Ca ions results in a large acceleration in the rate of choline ester formation. The 
•®vhB rise from 0*4 to 2-2 (see Exp. 1, Table V). The further addition of K 
and Ca ions to a bicarbonate-glucose medium lowers the (Exps* 2 and 3, 
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Table V). The addition of glucose to a bicarbonate-Ringer medium has but a 
small effect on the rate of choline ester formation (Exps. 1 and 4, Table V). 
With guinea-pig brain cortex we have noticed that the presence of glucose usually 
diminishes the found in a bicarbonate-Ringer medium. 

Table V. Eat brain cortex. 

Time, 3 hours. Temp. 38*4®. Eserine 1/70(K). 95% ()2 t5%COj. 


Exp. Medium 

1. (a) 0 025 iV NaHCOg. Nad 0 4 

{b) 0 025 M NaHCOa. NaCl-gliuw (0 01 M) 2 2 

(r) Ringer* -bicarbonate* 1-3 

(d) Ringcr*-bi(‘arbiinate-gIuco8e (0*01 JI) 16 

2. (/I) 0-025 M NaH(’() 3 . 0-13 M XaCl. 0-02 A/ glucose 3-7 

( 6 ) 0 025 J/ NaHCO.,. 013 Af XaCl. 0 (K)2 Af KCI. 0-001 3/ ra(%. 0-02 J/ 2-2 

glucose 

3. (a) 0-025 3/ NaHCOg. 0-13 J/Na(3. 0*02 3/ glucose 2-3 

(b) 0-025 M NaHCOa. 0-13 3/ NaCl. 0-002 3/ KCI. 0-001 3/ CaCIa. f»-023/ 1-4 

glucose 

(r) 0 025 3/ NaH(’<)j,. 0-13 AI XaCI 0-(H)4 3/ KCI. 0-002 3/ CaClg 1-4 

4. («) Ringer*-bicarbonat<> 1-5 

(b) Ringei*-bicarbonatc-gluco8e (0*16 **„) 1-3 


* Coinpositiem given under Table I. 

Th(‘ reasons for these phenomena are as yet obscure, but attention should be 
drawn to the fact that the aerobic glycolysis by brain slices in a bicarbonate- 
gluciose medium is always much greater in the absence of potassium and calcium 
ions than in their presence [Dickens & Greville, 193oJ. 

Turning once more to the consideration of phosphate-glucose media we find 
that the addition of potassium and calcium ions has the reverse eflFeet to that 
happening in a hicarbonatc'-glucose medium, i.e. the is increased. Typical 
results are shown in Table \'I. 

Table VI, Eat brain cortex. 


Time 3 hours. Temp. 38-4 . Eseriiic 1;70<K). i\. Phosphate -(K>3 il/. XaCl =0-13 3/. 

Cos 





First 

3 hr. 

Exp. 

Medium 

RvhK 

30 min. 

(av.) 

1. (a) 

Phosphate- XaCl -glucose (0*02 3f) 

1-8 

15-3 

7-5 

(6) 

Phosphate-XaCl-glucose + KCI (0-002 3f), CaCUj (0-001 3/) 

3-6 

12-8 

10-8 

i. (a) 

Phosphate- XaCl-glucose (0-02 3/) 

1-9 

16-0 

8-5 

(«•) 

Phosphate-NaCl-glueosc + KCl (04H}23/), CaCl* (0-001 3/) 

2-2 

15-3 

U-0 

(<•) 

Phospha tc-XaCl -glucose -f KCI (0-008 3f), CaCh (0-(K>43/) 

2-6 

14-6 

12-6 

3. (0) 

Phosphate-NaCl-glueose (0*01 31) 

2-6 

15-8 

9-7 

(6) 

Phosphate-NaCl-glucose (0-01 Jf) -f-KCi (0 002 3f) 

4-3 

— 

— 

(c) 

Phosphate-XaCl-gluoose (0-01 3f) + KCI (0 (H)4 M) 

4-0 

14-0 

12-1 

4. (a) 

Phosphate-NaCl-glucose (0-02 3f) 

3-0 

— 

— 

(6) 

Phosphate.Naa.gluc* 08 e (0-02 3£)+Ka (0-002 M) 

4-1 

— 

— 

6.* (a) 

Phosphate-NaCl-glucose (0-02 Af) 

2-0 

— 

— 

(6) 

Phosphate-NaCl-glucose (0 02 M) +KC1 (0-002 3/) + CaCl, 
(O-OOl M) 

2-7 


““ 


* In this ease eserino was added 30 min. after commencement of the experiment. 

The effects of addition of K and Ca ions are not very regular, but they arc 
always in the same direction — ^that of an increase in the . It should be noted 

that in a phosphate-glucose medium to which no K and Ca ions have been added 
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the Qq falls rapidly during the experimental period. In the presence of K and 
Ca ions* the Q(y remains comparatively steady over a long period (see Exps. 1, 2 
and 3, Table VI). This phenomenon has been recently observed by Dickens & 
Greville [1936]. 

There is little doubt that the presence of K and Ca ions markedly influence 
the course of glucose metabolism in tissue slices. They also affect choline ester 
formation in brain cortex slices in glucose media in such a way that is high 
when aerobic glycolysis is high (bicarbonate, absence of K and Ca) and when 
respiration is high (phosphate, presence of K and Ca). It is reasonable to suggest 
that there is a definite link between the two metabolic processes, one involving 
glucose breakdown and the other choline ester formation. 

Values of calculated as averages from the results of a number of 
experiments are given in Table VII. These were obtained with rat brain cortex 
slices in various media in the presence and absence of glucose. 


Table VII. (average values), 
Eserine = 1/7000. 38-4^ 

Medium 

0-025 M NaHCOa + 013 M NaCl 

0-025 M NaHCOa +013 M NaCl + 0-002 M KCl + 0 001 M CaCIj 
0-03 M phosphate +0*13 M NaCl 

0-03 M phosphate + 0-13 M NaCl +0-CK)2 M KCl + 0-001 M CaCl, 


Glucose 

Glucose 

absent 

present 

0-7 

2-7 

1-4 

1-6 

0-8 

2-0 

0-9 

2-9 


Effects of metabolites other than glucose on . The addition of sodium 
lactate (dl) or of sodium pyruvate to a phosphate-saline medium increases 
with rat brain cortex slices, but the rate of increase of choline ester forma- 
tion is not usually as great as with glucose. Representative results are given in 
Table VIII. The increase occurs, as with glucose, when eserine is present at the 
start of the experiment or when it is added 30 min. after the commencement of 
the experiment. The increase occurs whether K and Oa ions have been added or 

Table VIII. Bat brain cortex. 


Variations of Bcur. with substrate. Eserine = 1/7000, Phosphate - 0-03 3/. NaCl 0-13 M, 


Exp. Medium hr. 

1. (a) Phosphate- NaCl 3 

(b) Phosphate-NaCl-glucose (0-01 M) 3 

(c) Phosphate-NaCl-lactate (0-026 M) 3 

(d) Phosphate-NaCl-sxiccinate (0-010 M) 3 

2. (a) Pho8phate.NaCl-0-(K)2 3f KCl-0 001 3f CaCl* 3 

(b) Pho8phate.NaC1.0-002 M KCl-O-OCU M Caa,-gluoose (0-02 3f) 3 

(c) PhoBphate.NaCl.0-002 if KG-O-OOI M CaCl,-lactete(0-023f) 3 

id) PhoBphate-NaCl-0-0023f KCl-O-OOl M Caa8-pyruvate(0-02 M) 3 

3. (a) Pho8phate-NaCl-0-002 3f Ka-O-001 M CaCSj-glucose (0-02 3f) 3 

(6) Pho8phate-Naa-0-002 if KCl-O-OOl M CaCl,-guocinate (0-02ir) 3 

4. (a) Pho8phate.Na(n.0-002 3/ KU-O-OOl M CaCl,-gluoo8e (0-02 M) 3 

(6) Phosphate-NaC1.0002if KCl-O-OOl M CaCh-lactate (002if) 3 

6.* (a) Phosphate-Naa.0-002ifKCl-0-001 if CaCl, 24 

(6) PhoBphat6-NaCl-0-002 if KCl-O-OOl M CaOj-glucose (0-02if ) 2; ^ 

(c) PhoBphate-NaCl-0002if KG-O-OOlif Caas-toctate (0*02if) 2 

(d) Pho8phate-NaCl-0‘002 if KCl-O-OOl M Ca(3|-pyruvate (0-02if ) 2 r 

6.* (a) Phosphate-NaCl.0-002 if KCl-O-OOl M CaO, 2 

(b) Phosphate.NaCl-0-002 M Ka-0-001 if CaCl, -glucose (0-02 if) 2i I 

(e) Pho8phate-Naa-0-002 M Ka-0-001 if CaC2,-&actOBe (0-02 if ) 2 

(d) Pho8phate.Naa-0-002 if Ka-0-001 if Caa, -galactose (0-02if) 2- 

* Eserine added 30 min. after the commencement of the experimiimt. 


Temp. 

“C. 

•RfliK 

^0. 

(av. 

3 hr.) 

37 

0-7 

3-5 

37 

2-6 

8-6 

37 

1-8 

9-4 

37 

0-7 

6-5 

38-4 

M 

4-1 

38-4 

3-2 

11-6 

38-4 

3-2 

9-9 

38-4 

2-0 

9-7 

38-4 

3-0 

10-6 

38-4 

0-6 

6-8 

38-4 

3-4 

12-0 

38-4 

2-4 

9-9 

38-4 

0-6 


38-4 

2-4 

— 

38-4 

1-7 

— 

38-4 

1-9 

— 

38-4 

ff-7 


38-4 

2-5 

..... 

38-4 

33 

.... 

88-4 

1-8 
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The addition of sodium succinate, however, does not i*esult in any increased 
Exps. 1 and 3, Table VIII). This fact is of considerable interest for it 
shows that choline ester formation do€>s not necessarily depend on an increased 
respiration of the brain cortex slices. Succinate increases markedly the respira- 
tion of brain cortex, thougli the increase is not so great as with glucose or lactate 
for equivalent concentrations; these results are noted in Table VIII. 

Turning to sugars other than glucose we find that fructos<‘. is as eflft^ctive as 
glucose but that galactose is less efficient. In Exps. 5 and 6 recorded in Table VIII 
eseriiie was added 30 min. after the start of the experiments. 

Two experiments have shown that the presence of sodium glutamate 
(0*04 M) results in an increase of with rat brain cortex in phosphate-saline 
media JB, was 1*7 (3 hours 38*4 '). The increase is not as great as with glucose. 

Effects of substituting oL-glycerophwphate for phosphate on . The substitu- 
tion of 0*03 M sodium a-glycerophosphate (pH 7*4) for phosphate buffer results 
in an increased value of for rat brain cortex. Exps. 1 and 2, Table IX, show 
that the value of is (loubled. As is well known the presence of a-glycero- 
l)hos})hate increases the respiration of brain. The addition of glucose to the 
a-glycerophosphat(‘ medium increases the inew^ase being of the same 

order as that which occurs when glucose is atided to a phosphate medium. 


Kxj). 


1 . («) 
(b) 
fs) 
id) 


2. {a) 
ib) 

3. (o) 
ib) 

4. (fl) 
ib) 


Table IX. Effect of cL-glycerophosphate on Rat brain cortex. 


Tinif, 3 luMifH. Temp. 38-4'. O*. Eserine 1/7U0<». 
McMiium 

(> U3 M pho8phate-Ntt(l-0 (K)24/ M CaCl, 

0*034/ phosphttte-NaCl -0*002 if KOI -0*001 4/ CaCb ^ glucose (0*024/) 
0*034/ a-glyceroph(>Hphate-0*0(r2 4/ KCl-04Kn4/ (>aClt 
0*034/ ot-glvceropho8phate-0’0024/ K01-0*001 M Ca0l2 + glucose 
(0*02 iV) ‘ 

0*03 .W pho8phate-Na(3-0*0024/ K(3.0*(KU4/ ('aOlj 
0*034/ a-glycero]}ho8phate-U*002 4/ K(3-0*(K)l 4/ CaOlg 

0*034/ a-gl>*eeropho»phate-NaCI-0*001 M Ca(l, 

0*034/ ac-gly<x*ropho8phate-NaCl-0*001 4/ OaClj + glucose (0*024/) 

0*034/ ix-g]ycerophosphate-Xa(l'glucoHe (0*02 4f) 

0*034/ a-glycerophosphate-NaCl -glucose (0*024/) +KC1 0*0024/ 

4 CaCl, 0*001 4/ 


^ liF 

(av. Thi.) 

0*7 

3*0 

2*9 

11*8 

1*4 

8*4 

4*0 

12*4 

M 

3*8 

2*2 

8*3 

1*2 

7*1 

2*9 

11*6 

3*0 

10*8 

3*0 

14*2 


A few experiments have indicated that the ^ a-glycerophosphate- 

NaCl-glueose medium is not markedly affected by the inclusion of K and Ga 
ions. Exp. 4, Table IX, shows a typical result. As in a phosphate medium the 
presence* of K and Ca ions decreases the rate of fall of . 

Effects of addition of choline and of sodium acetate on K,,;,,. . The addition of 
choline (as the hydrocliloride) to bicarbonate or phosphate media, in concentra- 
tions sufficiently low not to affect the leech muscle preparation when suitable 
volumes are taken for testing purposes, has no definite effect on the This 
applies to both guinea-pig and rat brain cortex slices. Typical results are shown 
in Table X. The amount of choline chloride added to each vessel was lOOy or 
200y. Now had only 0*5% choline ester synthesis occurred from the choline 
added with the production of, say, 0*5 or 1*0 y choline ester, this amount would 
have been easily measurable. The results show that with a concentration of 
choline chloride of 33y/ml. or 66y/ml, no perceptible synthesis of choline ester 
occurs. This is the case whether glucose is present or not. 

The addition of sodium acetate (0*02 M) seems to have a small accelerating 
effect on (Exps. 6 and 7, Table X) whether choline is present or not. It 
Bioohem. 1936 xxx 108 
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Table X. Brain cortex slices. 


Eserine 1/7000. Phosphate 0 03 M, NaCl 0-13 JIf. 

Time Temp. 


Exp. 

Animal 

Medium 

hr. 

^C, 


1. (o) 

Guinea-pig 

; Bicarbonate-Ringer* 

3 

37 

1-7 

(6) 

tf 

Bicarbonate-Ringer* + choline (100 y) 

3 

37 

1-8 

2. (a) 

t* 

Bicarbonate-Ringer* 

3 

37 

0*9 

(6) 

9* 

Bicarbonate-Ringer* -f choline (lOOy) 

3 

37 

10 

3. (a) 


Phosphate-Ka( 71 -glucose 

3 

37 

1-3 

(6) 

99 

Phosphate-NaCI-glucose-eholiiie ( 1 00 y ) 

3 

37 

oot 

(«) 

99 

Pho8phate-!N aCl-glucose-choline ( 1 00 y) 

3 

37 

1*4 

4. (a) 

Bat 

Phosphate-NaCI-gliicose 

3 

37 

2*8 

(6) 

»» 

Phosphate-NaCl-ghicose-cholin© ( 100 y) 

3 

37 

3-2 

6. 

9* 

Bioarbonate-Ringer-glucose-choline (100 y) 

3 

37 

1*0 

6. (0) 


Bicarbonate-Ringer-glucose 

3 

38-4 

10 

(6) 

99 

Bicarbonate- Riiiger-glucose-choline (200 y) 

3 

38-4 

M 

(<•) 


Bicarbonate-Ringor-glucose-acctate (0*02 J/) 

3 

38*4 

1-6 

(rf) 


Bicarbonate-Ringer-glucose-acetate (0 02 M) + choline 
(200y) 

3 

38-4 

1*7 

7. (o) 


Bicarbonate-Ringer-gl ucose 

2 

38-4 

1-3 

(6) 


Bicarbonate-Ringer-glucoHc acetate (0-02 A/) 

* Composition of Ringer is given under Table I. 
t Too small to be measured; eserine omitted in this case. 

2 

38-4 

1-7 


seems scarcely likely that so small an eflFect can be taken as an indication of the 
synthesis in the tissue of acetylcholine from acetate ions and choline. 

It would be expected that eserine which inhibits the actiWty of choline 
esterase will not only prevent hydrolysis of choline ester, but will also inhibit its 
synthesis by this enzyme. The fact that the additions of choline and of acetate; do 
not bring about any marked production of acetylcholine in the tissue in the 
presence of eserine suggests that the choline ester which is formed in brain tissue 
slices in the presence of eserine does not arise from the products of its hydrolysis. 

Action of poisons on 

(a) Cyanide, The addition of potassium cyanide (0*06%) to an oxygenated 
bicarbonate-Ringer-glucose-eserine medium reduces the of rat brain cortex 
to the anaerobic level. A value of was reduced, by the presence of 

cyanide, under aerobic conditions to R^^y ^Q•5, Similarly, in a phosphate-saline- 
glucose-eserine medium, a value of was reduced to by the 

presence of cyanide (0*06%). 

(5) Sodium fluoride. The addition of 0-01 Jf NaP does not appreciably affect 
the found with rat brain cortex in a phosphate-saline-glucose-eserine 
medium. In one experiment the value in absence of NaP was w3-4 and in 
the presence of 0*01 M NaP found equal to 4*3. Yet in this experiment 

the was reduced by the fluoride from a value of 12*0 to 4*6. 

Evidently even in the presence of fluoride the presence of glucose will stimu- 
late the formation of choline ester under the conditions of our experiments. 

Choline, ester formation in various animal tissues. Choline ester formation has 
been found to be greatest with brain tissue slices. Among the tissues examined-**- 
brain, kidney, liver, spleen, testis, diaphragm and defibrinated blood^not 
more than traces of choline ester have l^n found in tissues otbar than brain 
and diaphragm. Diaphragm of the rat only has been examined and thjs proves 
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Table XI. R^.*^ of various organs. 


Animal 

Guinea-pig 

Bat 

Medium 

... Bicarbonate-Binger- 

Phosphate-saline- 


eserine 

glucose-eserine (K, Ca 

Organ 


present) 

Brain cortex 

1*7 

2-5 

Kidney 

<0-3 

<0-3 

Liver 

<0-3 

<0-3 

Spleen 

<0-3 

<0-3 

Testis 

<0-3 

<0-3 

Diaphragm 

— 

0-8 

Blood (detibrinated) 

<0-3 

— 


to l>e one-third as active as rat brain cortex when examined in a phosphate- 
glucose medium. The results are noted in Table XI. There is little doubt that 
choline ester formation, so far as our experiments in vitro have gone, is restricted 
chiefly to the brain. 

Acetylcholine hydrolysis by tissue slices. The hydrolysis was measured in the 
Warburg a]iparatu8 by pouring 0-2 ml. acetylcholine chloride solution from the 
side tube of the manometric vessel into the main vessel which contained tissue 
slices suspended in 2*8 ml. of a bicarbonate-saline .solution and noting the rate 
of evolution of COg. The acetylcholine was added after temperature equilibrium 
or 38*-lr°) hadi been attained. Air in the apparatus had been displaced by a 
mixture of 95% Ng and 5% (/O 2 , and strict anaerobiosis was secured by placing 
small pieces of damp yellow phosphorus in the central tube of the manometer 
vt^ssel. The solution in the main vessel consisted of 0*025 M NaHCOg and 
0*13 M NaCl, together with 0*002 M K(3 and 0*001 M CaClg. 

As the acetylcholine ww hydrolysed COg w^as evolved from the medium, 
the rate of evolution being a measure of the rate of hydrolysis. A similar mano- 
metric method for following acetylcholine hydrolysis has alieadj^ bt*en used by 
Sttdman & StcKlman [1935, 1] and Ammon & Voss [1935]. The rate of hydroh sis 
is given in the following units: 

(acetylcholine)^ yX, COg (reduced to n.t.p.) evolved per mg. dry 
weight of tissue per hour. 

0*2 ml. of a solution containing 100 mg. acetylcholine chloride in 5 ml. water 
was placed in the side tube of the vessel. After pouring the acetylcholine into 
the main vessel its initial concentration became 0*(X)73 M, 

With this initial concentration the rate of evolution of COg and therefore the 
rate of hydrolysis are approximately constant until the concentration of at^etyl- 
choline reaches about 0*003 ilf , when the rate of hydrolysis begins appreciably 
to diminish. Typical results are shown in Table XII. 

Values of (euieiyleholine) are shown in Table XIII where it will be seen 
(a) with rat tissues that spleen is the most active organ in decomposing the 
choline ester, (b) with both guinea-pig and rat, kidney has feeble choline esterase 
activity, whilst liver and testis have activities less than that of brain cortex. 
The vahies recorded in Table XIII have not been corrected for the small blanks 
obtained in the absence of acetylcholine or of tissue. 

The results (Tables XI, XIII) show that there is no relationship between the 
power of an organ to break up acetylcholine and its power to form choline ester 
in vitro. 


108—2 
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Time from addition 
of acetylcholine 

Table XII. 

Vol. of COj evolved 

vjt 

t (min.) 

vW 

45 

B>at brain. 

1160 

2-5 

75 

1920 

2-5 

105 

262-8 

2-5 

135 

318-5 

2-4 

180 

384-7 

2-1 

240 

445-4 

1-8 

45 

Guinea-pig blood. 

87-0 

1-9 

75 

150-0 

2-0 

105 

211-7 

2-0 

135 

271-3 

2-0 

165 

318-5 

1-9 

195 

354-0 

1-8 

240 

381-5 

1-5 

Table XIII. Acetylcholine hydrolysis by various organs. 

Bicarbonate-saline. 95% N2-h5% 

. Phosphorus. 

Initial concentration of acetylcholine = 

0-0073 M, 

Taken over period 0~60 min. 



{aeetyhhoHne), 


Rat (38-4^) 

Guinea-pig (37 

Brain cortex 

17-8 

17-3 

Liver 

10-1 

3-1 

Kidney 

7-9 

3-2 

Meen 

Testis 

26-2 

6-0 

12-4 

2-1 

Dehbrinated blood 

5-2 

13-3 


Summary. 

1. When brain cortex slices are allowed to respire in a medium containing 
eserine a substance is formed which produces a powerful contraction of an 
eserinized leech muscle preparation. The substance is only formed in the 
presence of eserine, is unstable in dilute alkaline solution and its effect on the 
leech muscle is counteracted, like that of acetylcholine, by the presence of 
morphine. It is considered to be a choline ester. It is shown that the choline 
ester is formed as a result of metabolic processes in the tissue slices, only a small 
fraction of it being due to preformed ester within the tissue. 

2. The rate of choline ester formation is expressed by the symbol - This 
represents the amount of choline ester formed in 1 hour by 100 mg. dry weight 
tissue and is expressed in equivalents of acetylcboUne chloride. 

3* Ri;hE varies during the period of an experiment, it being greatest in the 
first hour. 

4. Under anaerobic conditions, or under aerobic conditions in the presence 
of cyanide, falls to a very low level. Oxygen is necessary for maintenance 
of at a high level. 

5. The presence of glucose greatly increases in phosphate or bicarbonate 
media when potassium and calcium ions are absent. The addition K and Ca 
ions decreases itohs ^ ^ bicarbonate-glucose medium and increases R^^^ in a 
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phosphate-glucose medium. Attention is drawn to the effects of these ions on 
glucose metabolism in bicarbonate and phosphate media. It is suggested that 
there is a link between glucose metabolism and choline ester metabolism in 
tissue slices. 

6. The presence of sodium lactate, pyruvate, a-glycerophosphate or gluta- 
mate increases but their effects are not as great as those of glucose. The 
presence of sodium succinate does not increase 

7. The addition of sodium fluoride does not diminish of brain in a 
glucose medium. 

8. The addition of choline does not measurably increase -K, fhe 

presence of a large excess of acetate ions markedly increase Rvue- 

9. Kidney, liver, spUnm or testis has no measurable activity in forming 
choline estcT under conditions moat favourable for its production from brain. 
Rat diaphragm has about one-third the activity of rat brain. 

10. Choline esterase activities of brain, liver, kidney, spleen, testis and 
defibrinated blood are recorded. There is no correlation between the choline 
esterase of an organ and its power of prodining choline ester in vitro. 

Our thanks are due to the Medical Research Council and to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for assistance, grants to two of us. 
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In studying the digestibility of food protein the normal procedure is to analyse 
the food for its content of N and to feed a constant amount to experimental 
animals. After a preliminary period of such length that the faeces can be 
presumed to represent the experimental ration, the faeces are collected and 
analysed for a period of 7-10 days. In certain experiments markers have been 
used to distinguish the faeces of this period from that of the preceding and 
following periods. The percentage of the ingested nitrogen not appearing in the 
faeces is called the “coefficient of digestibility of protein”. 

This definition assumes that all the faecal N is derived from the ingested N. 
Pluvious work [Schneider, 1934] has shown, however, that the faecal N can be 
divided into three fractions, (a) a constant fraction found when the animal is 
fasting, (6) a fraction dependent on the amount of both total dry matter and of 
indigestible dry matter in the diet and (c) a fraction dependent on the nitrogen 
content of the diet. 

Metabolic faecal niteoobn. 

Considerable work has been carried out on the metabolic faecal N of the one- 
stomached animal and its relation to the food intake. Mitchell [1924] concluded 
that the metabolic faecal N of young growing rats was directly proportional to 
the food intake. Whilst he recognized the presence of a constant amount of 
endogenous N he considered it quantitatively of no importance and recom- 
mended therefore that the metabolic faecal N on a normal diet should be 
calculated as faecal N/lOO g. food intake. 

Boas-Fixsen and Jackson [1932], working with adult male rats and conse- 
quently with a much lower food intake, found that the endogenous faecal N was 
roughly constant for any particular rat and was by no means directly pro- 
portional to the food intake. They considered that the food intake should not be 
taken into account in estimating the metabolic faecal N, in the calculation of the 
biological value of proteins for maintenance. 

Schneider [1934] made a statistical analysis of the results obtained in 
Mitchell’s laboratory over a number of years. He omifirmed Boas-Fixsen and 
Jackson’s finding that, in an animal eating its m^tenance requirements or less, 
the constant fraction of the metabolic faecal N represented a oomparativdy 
large fraction of the total faecal N. Calculation of the metabolic faecal N on Ihe 
assumption that it is directly proportional to the food intake would thus invidTe 
an error as. great as if the food in^e were not taken into account akall. Where, 
howevmr, Ihe food intake is above the maintenance requirements of &e animal 

( 1682 ) 
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the metabolic faecal N may be taken as directly proportional to the food 
intake. 

Voit [1932], working with adult dogs, found that the constant fraction was 
by no means negligible. He concluded from his experiment that fat exercised 
less effect on the metabolic faecal N than carbohydrate and protein. Mitchell 
[1934], however, could not confirm Voit’s results, but found that, irrespective of 
the type of food ingested, the metabolic faecal N bore a constant relationship to 
the food intake. 

With ruminants, various investigators have attempted to obtain a figure for 
the metabolic N. Morgen ei al, [1914] fed to sheep a ration consisting of extracted 
straw, starch, sugar and oil. In most of the experiments blood albumin was added 
to increase the palatability of the ration. It was thought that, since the albumin 
would be completely digested, it would have no effect on the faecal N excretion. 
This fact had previously been noted with one-stomached animals by Mendel & 
Fine [1912] and Underhill & Gk)ld8chmidt [1913] and was later confirmed by 
Mitchell [1924]. Morgen ei al. observed 0*51 g. of faecal N excreted i)er 100 g. of 
dry matter intake. Later, Titus [1927] investigated the endogenous N excretion 
of steers, the rations consisting of varjdng amounts of alfalfa and cellomass 
(dry paper pulp). He noted that the faecal N varied markedly with the moisture 
content of the faeces. By calculating all his results on an assumed 80 % moisture 
content, he found, by extrapolation, that the metabolic faecal N was 0*34 g, per 
100 g. dry matter intake. 

In the present series of experiments an attempt has been made to obtain a 
value for the metabolic faecal N of goats and sheep by feeding N-free diets and 
rations of low N content. 

I. The effect of a nitrogen-free diet on the faecal nitrogen excretion. 

Four goats and four sheep were used, the experiments being divided into 
three jK^riods, (1) starvation, (2) low food intake, (3) high food intake. The 
energy was provided as starch and olive oil. The olive oil comprised 2% of the 
high food intake and 2-9 % of the low food intake diet. To provide roughage, 
12-40 % sawdust or paper was incorporated in the diet in the experiments with 
low food intake. In the experiments with high food intake the diet contained 
20% of sawdust, 2-5 % of a salt mixture was given in all diets and 30 drops of 
adexolin daily to provide vitamins A and D. In the high food intake experiments 
the diet was calculated to give the maintenance energy requirements from 
Benedict & Ritzman’s [1926] figures for sheep. The N content of the diets was 
0*02 % except in three experiments with high food intake, in which there was 
0*48 % caseinogen and 0*32 % urea N. These diets contained rather less indigest- 
ible carboh}rdrate than the average normal diet, since it was not possible to give 
any more cellulose. The total food intake on the high food intake diet was there- 
fore less than normal. 

It was necessary to feed the diets by a bottle and stomach tube, since the 
animals would not consume a N-free diet of their own accord. About half the 
paper of the low food intake diet was, however, voluntarily consumed by the 
goats. It was not possible to perform satisfactory experiments on the sheep 
with the high food intake diet, since the animals became ill and eventually died. 
Apparently the fibre accumulated in the rumen instead of being passed on to the 
true stomach. The experiments lasted 6-14 days. All the starvation experiments 
lasted 7 days, during which water was given od It6. as in the other experiments* 
The urine and faeces were collected daily. A preliminary period was given, 
usually 3 or 4 days, till the animals reach^ a constant N excretion. 
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There was some doubt as to the validity of results obtained by such a drastic 
method of feeding. They might be too low, if the fibre were to accumulate in the 
rumen instead of being regurgitated and then passed into the true stomach. This 
occurred when the sheep were given the high food intake, so that the faecal N 
was actually lower than with the low food intake, while the weight of faeces was 
also smaller. Nevertheless, it was possible to keep the goats up to 14 da}^ on 
the high food intake and 21 days on the low food intake without any ill efocts. 

However, in order to obtain more definite evidence on this point, an attempt 
was made to get some of the animals to consume a N-free diet voluntaril 3 ^ After 
considerable difficulty it proved possible to feed to three goats a diet composed of 
starch, sugar, sawdust and a small quantity of straw. The amount of straw was 
too small to have affected the results even if it contained indigestible N. The 
details of these diets are shown in Table I. 10 g. of salt and 5 ml. of cod-liver oil 
were given to each animal daily. 


Table I. Daily rations. 



Body weight 

Starch 

Animal 

‘kg. 

g- 

1 

18-5 

114 

2 

14*2 

111 

3 

24-0 

154 


Sawdust 

Oat straw 

Sugar 

g* 

g- 

g- 

10 

101 

10 

17 

87 

10 

14 

95 

10 


The results of the two series of experiments are shown in Fig. 1, where 

Faecal N . , t ^ Food intake . i ^ ^ ai. 

— jg plotted against • in order to compensate for the 

(Body weight)! (Body weight)! 

difference in size between the different animals. The general form of the 
graph is in agreement with that obtained with the one-stomached animal. The 



(Body weight)! 


Fig. 1. Faecal X excretion of goats and sheep. 

constant fraction is a fairly large proportion of the total metabolic faecal N. The 
points corresponding to the animals which ate voluntarily (denoted by crosses) 
lie in the centre of the distribution of points. It appears therefore that forcible 
feeding did not affect the general trend of faecal N excretion. 

The line of the graph corresponds to a metallic fhecai N of 0*60 g. per 100 g. 
dry matter food intake at the high food intake level. As explained above, this 
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point on the graph corresponds to a food intake which is below the normal. At 
the normal food intake the value would be 045, which is lower than Morgen’s 
figure of 0-51 for the sheep. The metabolic faecal N of the goat and sheep 
appears then to he relatively high, being in fact about double the endogenous 
urinary excretion. 

II. The. pffejct of fibre on the metabolic nitrogen excretion. 

The effect of indigestible non-nitrogenous sub.stances on endogenous faecal 
N excretion has been studied with rats [Mendel & Fine, 1012; Mitchell, 1924J. 
It was found that there was an increase in faecal N which depended on the amount 
of roughage ingested. With the ruminant, fibre is a very essential part of the 
ration. It was important, therefore, to discover whether the c‘ff(*ct of fibre on 
the metabolic faecal X excretion of the ruminant was similar to that found with 
rats. 

Two series of experiments were carried out on goats. Thre(» animals which 
had been forcibly fed on the low food intake diet in the first seri<‘.s of exfK‘riments 
w(‘re given a further ex^KTimental period in which paper was substituted for half 
the starch. The total food intakes were .slightly different in both experiments, 
but this was insufficient materially to affect the results. The experimental 
periods were of ff-S days’ duration. 

It will be seen that the fibre invariablv increased the metabolic faecal N 
(Table II). 

Table II. The (ffect of fibre on the faecal nitrogen excretion. 


Diet without libre Diet with tibre 



Jiodv 

8tarch etc. 

pHjK*r 

Starch etc. 

Pa^Kjr 

Faecal X with- 
out fibre (g.). 

Faecal N with 
fibre (g.) 

Oi»at 

weight 

(dry) 

(dr\ ) 

(dry) 

(dry) 

ICO g. dry 

UK) g. dry 

kg. 

g- 


b'* 

fi- 

food intake 

food intake 

4 

63 

366 

0 

323 

63 

0-505 

0-58.5 

5 

23 

147 

U 

J35 

23 

0«490 

0-550 

fi 

39 

262 

0 

226 

72 

0-410 

0-450 


A more accurate series of experiments was attempted on three further 
goats. The |)eriods of collection in those exjHTiments were 10 days, exclusive of 
the preliminary period. PaptT and ctdlophane were used as the source of fibre 
and it was found possible to make a gi’cater change in the fibre content of the 
two diets. 

It will l>e seen (Table III) that animal 6 had a completely X-free diet while 
the small quantity of maize and oats in the diets of the other two animals was 
not sufficient to affect the results even if the digestibility had fallen slightly in 
the high-fibre iMTiod. 

^ ^ Table III. 

Low-fibre diet High-fibre diet 



Body 

weight 

Oats and 
fiaked maize 

A 

Paper 

Starch 

etc. 

Data and 
maize 

A. 

Paper and 
eellophaiic 

Starch 

etc. 

Goat 

kg. 

g- 


g- 

g- 

g. 

g- 

5 

23 

30 

10 

173 

30 

101 

82 

3 

24 

30 

10 

114 

30 

82 

48 

6 

3S 

0 

23 

236 

0 

126 

144 


As in the first series of experiments, the additional fibre increased the 
metabolic faecal N of each animal (Table IV). It is possible that the large in- 
crease noted would have been reduced on a higher food intake. This, however, 
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Table IV. 


Goat 

5 
3 

6 


Faecal N on low- 
iibre diet 
K- 

MO 

0- 87 

1- 24 


Faecal N on high- 
fibre diet 
g* 

1-84 

109 

1'78 


Difference in fibre 
content of 2 diets 
g- 
76 
67 
100 


Increase in faecal 
N/lOO g. fibre 
g- 

1*77 

0-69 

0-97 


Moan Ml 


proved impossible to investigate, since the animals did not maintain their 
appetites when more food was given. 

Since the effect of fibre on the metabolic faecal N was so great it seemed 
possible that the true digestibility of straw, which contains 35% of fibre, might 
be higher than has been generally supposed. If this were so, straw might be 
used as roughage in determining the metabolic faecal N of the cow, which will 
not consume cellophane or paper. Two of the goats which ate voluntarily, in a 
previous experiment (p. 1684), the diet containing starch, sugar, sawdust and a 
little straw, were therefore given a diet composed only of straw with the same 
quantity of salts and cod-liver oil. 

It appears from the results (Table V) that the true digestibility of straw, 
using the goat as experimental animal, is 100%. It must, however, be remem- 

Table V. The digestibility of straw. 

Difference 
in met. 
faecal N 
(duo to 

Difference Difference difference 


Goat 


Daily intake 
g* 

N 

ingested 

g* 

Faecal N 
g- 

in straw 
intake 
g* 

in fibre 
intake 
g- 

Difference 
in faecal N 
g- 

in fibre 
intake) 
g* 

1 

Low-straw 

114 starch -{-sugar 

0*31 

M6 

— 

— 


— 

1 

High-straw 

10 sawdust 

101 straw 

213 straw 

0-65 

1-56 

112 

34 

0-39 

0*38 

2 

Low-straw 

111 starch -f- sugar 
17 sawdust 

87 straw 

248 straw 

0-25 

M8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

High-straw 

0-70 

1*64 

161 

47 

0-46 

0*62 


True digestibility of straw 100% with both animals. 


bered that the experimental error involved in the measurement of small dif* 
ferences in faecal N is large. Also the number of experiments is small. Never- 
theless it can be concluded with safety that the true digestibility of straw is high. 
This would explain the remarkably close agreement between the results of Qie 
present series of experiments and those of Morgen, who fed extracted straw in 
the diet. 

III. The metabolic faecal nitrogen excretion of ^ cow. 

Since, in order to determine the biological value of food proteins in the 
ruminant for maintenance or production, the cow or steer is the animal most 
generally used, it seemed advisable to obtain values for excretion of endogenous 
origin for the cow instead of assuming that the result for one species, the goat, 
would hold for other ruminants. Vor this purpose, two cows A and B were usadi 
the low-N ration fed consisting of straw, maize and starch (Table VI). 
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Table VI. 


Starch equivalent N content 

lb. g. 

1 lb. flaked maize 0*84 7*25 

12 lb. straw 2-52 17-40 

2 25 lb. 8tan-h 2*2r) 1*02 

200 ml. linseed oil 1-iX) 0 00 

0-61 25-07 


Straw was used instead of paper or cellophane, since neither of these 
materials was eaten in sufficient amount to satisfy the needs of the animals for 
bulk in the ration. Since, however, straw had shown a remarkably high digesti- 
bility with goats, and since a further experiment with the two cows showed that 
the faecal excretion after ingestion of only 16 lb. straw did not differ from the 
excretion on the above diet, it seems safe to assume that the faecal N excreted 
has been very close to the actual metabolic faecal X. It can also be concluded 
that the maize had a digestibility very similar to that of straw. Further con- 
firmation appears from the fact that the apparent digestibility of maize is over 
1K)%, which will give a true digestibility of approximately 100%. 

Preliminary perifKls of about 6 days were given with both animals before 
collection and analysis, while the actual experimental periods were 6 days for 
cow A and 9 days for cow B. A third experiment was performed on an animal 
(cow (J) which had a rumen fistula. The straw was eaten voluntarily, while 
starch whicjh formed the concentrate^ part of the ration was put into the rumen 
l>y way of the fistula. The cow was fed 2 lb. starch and 14 lb. straw. The results 
of all three experiments are shown below (Table VII). The food in all experi- 
ments contaim^d 10% moisture. 

Table VH. 

Daily food intake Daily faecal N Faecal N/IOC g. 

Ib. ' g. dry food intake 

15- 5 29-9 0-48 

16- 5 26-0 0-42 

14-0 25-0 0-44 

Mean 0-45 

It appears that the faecal N of the cow like that of the goat and sheep is very 
high, the amount per 100 g. food intake lieing about double that of the one- 
stomaohed animal. The large quantity of indigestible carbohj^drate in the diet 
of the ruminant may be the cause of this. 

In order to find out the size of the constant fraction of the metabolic faecal N 
of the cow, cows A and B were starved for 7 and 9 days respectively (Table VIII). 
The faecal N of cow A became steady after 3 days and averaged 5*9 g. daily. 
The faecal N of cow B became steady after 2 days and averaged 10*1 g. daily. 
Two further cows C and D were starved for 9 and 12 days, while collections were 
made on the last 6 and 9 days respectively. The faecal N of cow C was 3*9 and of 
cow D 8*1 g. daily. If it had been possible to continue the starvation longer it is 
probable that the faecal N would have fallen still further, as in Carpenter s [1927] 
experiment on steers. During the period under observation, however, it re- 
mained fairly steady, and, since this period is one with a negligible food intake 
(the food which remained in the rumen when the fast commenced was slowly 
passed through the alimentary canal) it probably gives a fairly accurate figure 
for the constant fraction of the metabolic faecal N. It appears that the constant 


Cow 

A 

B 

C 
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Table VIII. Daily faecal nitrogen excretion during starvation. 


Faecal N (g.) 


Day of 

^ 


A 



fast 

Cow A 

CowB 


Cow CJ 

Cow 1) 

1 

25-91 

26-67 


32-00 

20-48 

2 

17-51 

15-60 


22-84 

9-56 

3 

14-64 

15-14 


6-68 

22-36 

4 

6-39 

10-50 


3-98 

5-93 

5 

5-12 

11-80 


4-26 

9-13 

6 

4-93 

5-16 


.Ti-ru 

9-78 

7 

6-63 

10-61 


2-07 

8-03 

8 

— 

8-86 


2-50 

7-50 

9 

— 

12-95 


4-84 

8-96 

10 



6-46 


— 

8-72 

1] 

— 

— 


— 

3-65 

12 

— 

— 


— 

11-59 


fraction is specific for the diflFerent animals. The mean faecal N for all fonr cows 
during starvation was 7 g. daily, about one-quarter of the metabolic faecal N on 
a normal ration. 


The endogenous itrinary nitrogen. 

During the above experiments a detailed study of the endogenous urinary 
excretion was also undertaken, together with a study of the fasting catabolism. 

I. TAc fasting catabolism of ruminants. 

Much work on fasting protein catabolism has been done in the past using 
one-stomached animals, experiments which, up to 1920, have been admirably 
reviewed by Cathcart [1920]. After that date little of note was produced until 
the publication of Boy [1934]. In a series of experiments, using rabbits, pigs and 
dogs as experimental animals, Boy claimed that the increase in N excretion 
during a fast following a N-free diet was composed in the main of urea, ammonia 
and creatine. The results, however, do not warrant the conclusions drawn, since 
whereas in some cases an increase in ammonia excretion was definite, in others no 
increase or even a decrease was found. Boy concluded that N metabolism in 
starvation is merely enhanced protein catabolism, similar to that fouml after 
ingestion of protein. It will be shown that the metabolism during a fast is very 
similar with all species of animals, both ruminant and one-stomached, and the 
conclusion that this can be reproduced by the feeding of protein appears to be 
correct. 

In the past little attention has been paid to the N metabolism of the fasting 
ruminant. Grouven [1864] noted a daily loss of 50-60 g. urinary N in the cow. 
Various workers have determined the amounts of one or two constituents in the 
urine of fasting ruminants [Prayon, 1910; Palladin, 1924; Sjollema & van der 
Zande, 1923], but little of any importance was published until the detailed study 
with steers by Benedict & Bitzman [1927]. The full results of this investigation 
published by Carpenter [1927] showed that the N excretion per kg. body weight 
in 24 hours was 0-064-0-075 g. at a maximum. Expressed as percentages of the 
total N the urea N rose markedly whilst the amino-aoid and hippuric acid N fell, 
the ammonia N remaining more or less unchanged. No ketonuria was noted, a 
fact which agreed with the findings of Sjollema & van der Zande £1923]. Prom 
the results Carpenter concludes that the effect of the previous diet had not 
disappeared till the 4th to the 6th day of the fast, from which day the true 
fasting base line can be taken. 



Table IX. Fasting catabolism of ruminants. 


Day of 

Total N 

UrcaN 

Ammonia 

N 

Amino- 
acid N 

Preformed 

creatinine 

Creatine 

Sulphur 

S:X 

fast 

g- 

g- 

g- 

mg. 

g- 

g- 

g- 


1 

14-95 

4-31 

Cow A. 
5-90 

417 kg. 
0 

Low-N diet. 
3-97 

0-74 

2-31 

1: 6-5 

2 

19-94 

7-21 

4-94 

870 

5-40 

1-80 

2-01 

1 ; 10-0 

a 

19-16 

8-61 

2-47 

110 

3-16 

. 3-44 

1-08 

1 : 17-7 

4 

28 13 

16-75 

2-15 

140 

5-06 

1-59 

1-20 

1 : 23-4 

5 

27-32 

17-77 

1-83 

40 

3-68 

1-92 

1-15 

1:23-7 

6 

49-45 

29-24 

2-14 

270 

5-52 

3-18 

2-16 

1 : 22-9 

7 

54-12 

32-36 

2-69 

370 

5-65 

3-09 

2-24 

J : 24-1 

1 

19-71 

4-19 

(’ow. B. 
5-17 

453 kg. 
320 

Dow-N diet. 
473 

0-25 

1-26 

1 : 15-7 

2 

a4-06 

20-68 

2-12 

250 

6-39 

0-90 

2-52 

1 : 13-5 

a 

42-67 

28-50 

2-10 

260 

5-95 

1-78 

3-06 

1 : 13-8 

4 

41-88 

28-70 

1-40 

240 

5-45 

1-92 

2-88 

1 : 14-6 

r> 

34-98 

21-94 

2-42 

150 

5-99 

l-6(» 

1-13 

1 : 3(»-9 

6 

3221 

19-13 

2-47 

340 

6 12 

1-90 

5-04 

J : 6-4 

7 

40-76 

24-58 

3-95 

aiHI 

652 

2-03 

2-47 

1 : 16-5 

8 

46-71 

26-07 

7-48 

340 

623 

2-40 

3-42 

1 : 13-7 

9 

43-96 

27-43 

4-57 

150 

5-69 

1-72 

2-59 

1 : 17-0 

10 

42-78 

23-05 

5-55 

440 

5-31 

1-24 

2-58 

1 : 16-6 

1 

7 50 


Sheep A. 37 kg. pasture, 
mg, mg. 

mg. 



2 

536 

4-49 

130 

20 

33(» 

150 

— 

— 

a 

7-35 

5-88 

90 

:50 

540 

250 

— 

— 

4 

10-85 

8-46 

120 

20 

750 

131^ 

— 



5 

6-28 

5-11 

120 

10 

— 

— 

— 



5-15 

— 

— • 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

« 


Sheep B. 36-5 kg. pasture. 




2 






— 









a 

15-22 

12-20 

3(N) 

140 

1190 

750 

— 

— 

4 

8-94 

7-51 

31(» 

20 

650 

760 

— 

— 

r» 

4-06 

3-15 

150 

0 

— 

— 

— 


fi 

5-63 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7-16 

6-28 

480 

30 

— 

— 

— 


1 

5-07 

272 

Coat 1. 

um 

62 kg. 
30 

Low-X diet. 
740 

140 



2 

7-31 

5-47 

410 

40 

760 

4iK> 


— 

a 

7-30 

5-31 

120 

50 

710 

200 

— 

— 

4 

7-35 

6-31 

200 

20 

710 

630 

— 

— 

5 

7-02 

5-55 

330 







— 


6 

7-20 













— 

7 

5-38 

3-33 

1040 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2-05 

0-95 

Goat 2. 
40 

24 kg. 
10 

Low-N diet. 
390 

0 



2 

3-76 

2-69 

90 

30 

520 


— 

— 

3 

3-67 

2-84 

120 

40 

390 

70 

— 

— 

4 

1-73 

1-29 

80 

20 

220 

150 

— 

— 

5 

1-15 

— 

150 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fi 

4-58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2-83 

2-08 

Goat 3. 
190 

40 kg. 
20 

Low-N diet. 




2 

5-56 

2-88 

160 

40 

1060 

170 

— 

— 

3 

6-25 

4-33 

270 

60 

510 

90 

— 

— 

4 

4-47 

3-26 

220 

30 

670 

360 

— 

— 

5 

7-62 

5-19 

340 

— 

— 

— 


— 

6 

5-05 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

7 

4*36 

2-18 

210 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 


* First day of fast. f day of fiwt* No orination on first two days of fast. 
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In the present investigation the results are shown of the fasting catabolism 
of goats, sheep and cows following a low-N diet. It will be seen (Table IX) that 
starvation following a low-N diet causes an increase in urinary N excretion. 
With cow A the base line has been reached on the 6th day of the fast, whereas 
with cow B the level was reached on the 3rd day, although the previous diet 
was the same. With the goats and sheep the same marked rise in the output 
was noted. The daily N excretion per kg. body weight was 0-088-0-13 for the 
cows, 0-13 for the goats and 0-16 for the sheep. 

Regarding the urinary partition, the most marked eflFects are to be seen in 
the increases in urea and creatine excretion. If, as Boy states, the fasting 
catabolism is merely an accelerated protein catabolism, the difference between 
the true endogenous level and the fasting level should be typical of protein 
metabolism. The sole difference between the two types of catabolism, endo- 
genous and fasting, lies in the urea and creatine increases (Table X). A com- 
parison of the differences between low and high protein diets shows that there is 
perfect agreement between the two typos of metabolism, that of tissue protein 
and that of ingested protein. 

Table X. 



Total N 

IVea N 

Ammonia K 

Amino- 
acid N 

Preformed 

creatinine 

Creatine 

Period 

g* 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g* 

Low-N 

2-62 

1-19 

Goat 1. 

0-47 

0-059 

0-28 

0-01 

Starvation 

6-93 

5-24 

0-42 

0-036 

0-26 

0-16 

Difference 

4-41 

4-05 

-005 

-0*024 

-0-02 

0-15 

Low-N 

1-40 

0-56 

Goat 2. 

0-22 

0-038 

0-18 

0*02 

Starvation 

3-44 

2-55 

0-11 

0-031 

0-16 

0-04 

Difference 

204 

1-99 

0-11 

-0-(K)7 

-0-02 

0-02 

Low-N 

1-66 

0-70 

Goat 3. 

0-12 

0-045 

0*33 

0-02 

Starvation 

5-65 

3-63 

0-24 

0-044 

0-29 

0-08 

Difference 

3-89 

2-93 

0-12 

-0-001 

-0-04 

0-06 

I^w-N 

12-70 

3-60 

Cow A. 

2-67 

0-39 

1-03 

0-17 

Starvation 

39-70 

24-00 

2-20 

0-20 

1-33 

0-65 

Difference 

27-00 

20-40 

-0-47 

-0-19 

0-30 

0-48 

Low-N 

20-90 

6-80 

Cow B. 

4-12 

0-63 

1-92 

0-33 

Starvation 

40-60 

24-40 

4-22 

0-28 

1-60 

0-49 

Difference 

19-70 

17-60 

0-10 

-0 35 

-0-32 

0-16 


Much work has been done on the sulphur excretion of the one-stomached 
animal during starvation. This has been collected and reviewed by Kahn & 
Goodridge [1926]. Discussing the N : S ratio in the urine, the authors state the 
old view that it is the result of catabolism of muscular tissue. The results do not 
appear to justify this statement completely, since the N : S ratio of muscle is 
about 16, whilst the N ; S ratio of the urine during starvation is about 14. 
Terroine & Razafimahery [1936] have recently investigated the subject of 
S catabolism and have divided total starvation, following protein starvation, 
into three periods: (a) the first, in which a very marked but transitory increase 
in the N : S ratio occurs followed by as marked a fall — ^this is stated to be the 
result of partial catabolism of tissue proteins; (b) the second period, in which 
the N ; S ratio slowly decreases; a period in wUch, according to Terroine, all the 
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tissues are being catabolized ; (c) the third and premortal period, which shows 
marked increases in the output of urinary N and S, but a decrease in the N : S 
ratio of the urine. 

With the ruminant the only work of note on S excretion during starvation is 
that of Carpenter [1927]. He found a constant increase in the N : S ratio as the 
fast progressed and in some cases obtained a figure of 60. 

In the present experiment cow A showed a progressive increase in the 
N : S ratio, from 6-5 to 24*1, whereas cow B, except for days 5 and 6, showed a 
steady ratio throughout the experimental period. The significance of these 
results cannot be stated, hut it is interesting to note that when the endogenous N 
and S outputs are subtracted from the starvation levels, the N : 8 ratio of the 
difference is very close to that of muscle tissue. 

At present it is impossible to compare either these results or those obtained 
by Carjxjntt^r with Terroine’s, since the period corresponding to Terroine's first 
period may be very much longer in the cow, owing to the large size of the 
animal. It seems essential that a fast of much longer duration be carried out 
with the cow to determine the exact significance of the S excretion. 

It is worthy of not<^ that only with two of the goats was any ketonuria noted, 
and this only intermittently and to a very small degree. This, as in the experi- 
ments reporte<l by Car{>enter and Sjollema, would presuppose complete meta- 
bolism of the body fat. 

The undetermined N was high, as (Carpenter also noted, but tended to in- 
crease in total amount as the fast progrt^ssed, although the percentage amount 
decreased markedly. It may be assumed with safety that this fraction consists 
of the purine bodies, and it apjx^ars that the ruminant tends to retain these 
eompounds by minimizing cellular catabolism during a fast. 

From a survey of all the results it seems possible to conclude that the N 
catabolism occuiTing during starvation is, for the first 7-10 days, the result of 
an onhanct^d protein breakdown. 

II. The nature of endogenotis nitrogen inetabolUni, 

Much work has be^en done on the nature of the nitrogenou.s material cata- 
bolized during a N-free regime, since Folin [1905] postulated exogenous and 
endogenous forms of protein catabolism. Three theories regarding endogenous 
catabolism have been brought forward. Sherman [1920], confirming the earlier 
experiments of Osborne and Mendel [1914], assumed that the effect of ingested 
protein was to retard endogenous catabolism. When the ingested protein was 
completely efficient (i.e. as regards essential amino-acids) the endogenous N 
excretion w'ould be minimum. This theory is completely opposed to the idea of 
a constant endogenous catabolism. Mitc*hell [1924] could not confirm the results 
of Sherman, finding, on the contrary, that all his evidence Uuided towards the 
theory of a constant endogenous catabolism. After reviewing all the work on 
the ** minimum’’ endogenous catabolism Mitchell [1930] concluded that the 
preqursors of the metatolites in all urine were the non-protein N eompounds of 
the tissues, ''each of which probably has some specific function to perform and 
is catabolized at varying rates in response to variations in the function it serves 

Terroine [ 1933 ] has reviewed the previous work and has concluded that the 
endogenous N metabolism arises from two sources. The urinary metabolites urea, 
ammonia and amino-acids, he states, arise from body protein catabolism, whilst 
the creatinine, creatine, allaiitoin and purine bodies arise from cellular catabolism. 

Recently Roche [1934] analysed the tissues of rats dying from total starvation 
and from protein starvation and claimed that the water-soluble (extractable) N 
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was an intermediary stage in tissue anabolism or catabolism. From the decreases 
in lysine, tyrosine and tryptophan after protein starvation, Roche concluded 
that with a N-free diet there is a progressive partial breakdown of muscle proto- 
plasm. In other words, the endogenous N is protein in origin, a theory closely 
allied to that of Terroine. 

With ruminants various experiments have bt'en carried out to determine the 
endogenous N excretion [Morgen et ah, 1911, 1914; Hart et aL, 1912; Steenbock 
et aL, 1915; Honcamp et aL, 1923; Seheunert et al., 1922]. For the cow values 
ranging from 0*029 to 0*045 g. N per kg. body weight have been obtained whilst 
with sheep the values range from 0*024 to 0*072 g. N. 

In the present experiments urine was collected daily from sheep and goats on 
the N-free diets and from cows on the low-N diet. In Fig. 2 the total urinary N 
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Fig. 2. Uriiiarj* N excretion of goats and sheep. 


per kg. body weight is plotted against the food intake expressed us energy per 
kg. body weight. For the sheep the mean value p(‘r kg. body weight is 0*063 on 
the low food (energy) intake diet, for the goats 0*044 on the low and high food 
(energy) intake diets, and for the cows 0*039 on the low-N diet. 

The urinary N partitions are shown in Tables X and XI. With all the 
animals as the food intake increases from the starvation level the percentages of 
urea and creatine decrease whereas the percentages of all the other constituents 
increase. From the results with the goats on the low and high energy intakes it 
appears that the true endogenous level of excretion has been attained on the low 
energy intake, excef)t in the case of the creatine excrc^tion, which is still slightly 
above the high energy level. With the cows the percentage urea excretion is 
slightly lower than with the goats and sheep, whilst the ammonia excretion is 
higher. Otherwise, with the three types of animals, the partition products 
expressed as a percentage of the total N output are very similar. 

From a survey of the results it is impossible to state from what source the 
endogenous N has arisen, but experiments are in process to investigate this 
subject more fully. 

SUMBIABy. 

1. Experiments were performed on goats, sheep and cows to obtain a figure 
for the endogenous excretion of N on a low-N diet. 

2. The metabolic N excretion on a normal diet approximated 0*45 g. per 
100 g. dry matter intake. 
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Table XI. Partititm products expressed os percentuge of total N, 



UreaN 

Ammonia N Amino-aoid N 

Preformed 

creatinine N Creatine N 

Qoat 1 

t5*6 

Starvation. 

6*1 

0-5 

3-7 

2-3 

2 

74-2 

3*2 

0-9 

4-6 

1-2 

3 

65-5 

4*4 

0-8 

5-2 

1-4 

Sheep 3 

SO-2 

1-6 

0-2 

% creatine + creatinine N of 
total N 

3-36 

4 

825 

3*1 

0*3 

5-60 


Cow A 

60-3 

5*6 

0-5 

4-7 

2-3 

B 

600 

10*4 

0-7 

.5-5 

1-7 

Goat 1 

470 

I/ow food intake diet. 

18-7 2:14 

11-3 

0-5 

2 

40*2 

15-8 

2-70 

125 

1-5 

3 

42-4 

7*1 

2*70 

19-6 

1*2 

Sheep 1 

51*0 

11-2 

1-70 

130 

2-6 

2 

58*9 

18-3 

1-9 

19-2 

0-0 

4 

70*2 

11*9 

1-0 

11-2 

0-1 

Goat 1 

471 

High food intake diet. 

11*0 17 

IM 

0-4 

2 

29* 1 

11-4 

3-8 

20-9 

0-0 

3 

392 

16*8 

15 

20-5 

0-0 

Cow A 

26*9 

Low-N diet. 
19-9 

2-9 

Jl-4 

1-8 

B 

32*1 

19-4 

3*0 

11-3 

0-6 


3. The effect of fibre on the N excretion was studied with results closely 
approaching those with the one-stomached animal, the greater the amount of 
indigestible dry matter the larger the faecal N. When this factor is taken into 
account it has been shown that the N of straw, which has an apparent digesti- 
bility of 30%, has a true digestibility of 100%. 

4. A study of the constant fraction, the N excretion during starvation, has 
been undertaken. 

5. The urinary excretion of N during fasting and on a low-N diet has been 
examined. During the fast the N excretion per kg. body weight varied from 
0-088 to 0-13 g. with the cows, and to 0-10 g. with sheep. Further evidence that 
the fasting catabolism is merely an accelerated protein catabolism has been 
obtained. 

6. The endogenous N excretion per kg. body weight varied from 0*063 with 
sheep, 0*044 with goats, to 0*039 with cows. 

The authors wish to thank Dr N. C. Wright and Dr H. Chick for their 
invaluable advice and criticism. 
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CCXXXIX. THE DIGESTIBILITY OF DIETARY 
PROTEIN IN THE RUMINANT. 

11. THE DIGESTIBILITY OF PROTEIN FOLLOWING A 
PROLONGED FAST, WITH A DETAILED STUDY 
OF THE NITROGEN METABOLISM. 

By JOHN CHARLES DUNCAN HUTCHINSON 
AND SAMUEL MORRIS. 

From the Hannah Dairy Besearch Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr, 

{Received 8 February 1986,) 

In the preceding paper [Hutchinson & Morris, 1936] it was shown that the 
faecal N could be divided into three fractions, (a) a constant fraction, (b) the 
true metabolic faecal N and {c) a fraction dependent on the N content of the 
diet. Only the first and second fractions were dealt with. The present publication 
deals sp(‘cificallv with the third fraction. 

In a series of publications on the nutritive value of proteins for milk produc- 
tion Morris & Wright [1933, 1934] noted 
that, when foods containing protein of 
high biological value were ingested, a 
lowered N digestibility was found. This 
general relationship is shown in Fig. 1. 

Furtluu’ work has confirmed the results 
[Morris & Wright, 1936]. Moreover, in 
another aeries of expt'riments designed 
to determine the nutritive value of 
proteins for maintenance [Morris & 

Wright, 1935] a similar general re- 
lationship was obtained. When this 
observation was fii*st noted the authors 
wrote : ‘'At first sight it seemed possible 
that this might be due to normal variations in digestibility. . . , but the possibility 
must be considered that the body itself can to some extent adjust the assimila- 
tion of N from, or re-excretion of N into the gut according to its needs. , . .It is 
not unreasonable to assume that absorption from the gut might be stimulated 
when inadequate rations were fed.’’ They also suggested an investigation into 
the effect of varying levels of food intake on digestibility. 

The immediate object of the present series of experiments was to determine 
whether the same food would show an altered apparent digestibility when fed 
at the same level to an animal under circumstances in which the requirements of 
that animal for essential amino-acids varied markedly.^ This was carried out by 
feeding a low-N diet to an animal and following this with a period of prolonged 
starvation until the animal was in marked N debt. When a large amount of N 

^ In previoiui work it has been shown that the biological value of proteius for ruminants 
depends ohieiiy on their contents of lysine and tryptophan. 

( 1695 ) 



Fig. 1. Relation between biological value 
and faecal nitrogen. 
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had been lost, a protein of high biological value was added to the basal diet. This 
ration was continued until the N deficit had been reduced to minimum amounts. 
Any alteration in the faecal N excretion could then at once be observed. 

Experimental methods 

Two cows were used, both having terminated their period of lactation about 
30 days before the commencement of the experiment. The rations fed are shown 
in Table I. Bean meal was selected as the protein of high biological value since it 


Table I. Details of daily rations for both animats. 




N intake 

Energy intake 
as Ib. starch 

Period 

Bation 

g* 

equivalent 

1 

1 lb. maize 

12 lb. straw 

2*25 lb. starch 

200 ml. linseed oil 

26*67 

6*61 

2 

Starvation 

— 

-- 

3 

1 lb. maize 

12 lb. straw 

3*75 lb. bean meal 

200 ml. linseed oil 

92*66 

6*84 

4 

1 lb. maize 

12 lb. straw 

1*25 lb. bean meal 

1 *65 lb. starch 

200 ml. linseed oil 

47*32 

6*84 

5 

Same as period 3 

92*65 

6*84 

6 

1 lb. maize 

12 lb. straw 

1 lb. gelatin 

0*5 lb. starch 

400 ml. linseed oil 

92*66 

6*80 


has been shown [Morris & Wright, 1933] that for milk production it has a fairly 
high value, about 60, while Morris [1934] has shown that the % N as lysine and 
tryptophan is relatively high. The basal ration of straw and maize remained 
constant throughout the feeding periods, but the starch intake was varied with 
the addition of the beans in order to keep the energy content of the diet steady 
throughout the complete experiment. A final peri^ in which gelatin replaced 
the bean meal was included. 

, , \ Discussion of besults. 

(a) Nitrogen balance. 

The N balances for each period are shown in Table II. It will be seen that 
before feeding the first high protein diet the two animals were in N debt to the 
extent of 394 g. and 697 g. respectively. At the commencement of the second 
period of high protein the debts were only 75 g. and 282 g. N. The former is 
minimum and can be ignored, but the latter is definitely high. It may be noted 
that, whereas cow 1 h^ a fairly large positive balance on the second period of 
low-N diet, cow 2 registered a loss of N. This is peculiar since cow 2 was in N 
debt to a far greater extent during this period of low*N diet than cow 1. From 
the balance figures it is obvious, however, that, in the first period of high protein, 
requirements were high, whereas in the second period for cow 1 they were 
minimum. With cow 2 the N requirements were minimum about midway 
through the second period of high protein feeding* 
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Table II. Nitrogen balances. 


Period 

Intake 

Output 

Balance 

Total loss Total loss 

g- 

g- 

Cow 1. 

g- 

g.N 

g.N 


1. Low-N 

16402 

254-30 

- 100-281 

394-37 


2. Starvation 

000 

294 09 

-294-09; 

75-07 

3. let hi^-N 

4. Low N 

926-60 

670-51 

-f 255-99 


851-76 

788-45 

■f 63-31 



5. 2nd high-N 

741-20 

482-78 

+ 268-42 




6. Gelatin 

1019-15 

787-73 

+ 231-42 

— 

— 



Cow 2. 




1. Low-N 

231-03 

424*73 

- 193*70) 

697-26'! 


2. Starvation 

0*00 

603-56 

-503-56; 

282-08 

3. Ist high-N 

1667*70 

1225-39 

+ 442-31 

1 

4. Low-N 

615-16 

642-09 

- 27-13 

1 


5. 2nd high-N 

1111-80 

816-71 

+ 295-09 



6. Gelatin 

370-60 

274-04 

+ 96-56 

— 

— 


(6) Faecal nitrogen excretion. 

Daily faecal N excretions are shown in Fig. 2, and the corresponding figures 
for the digestibility during each period are shown in Table III. Following the 



very low output during starvation, there is a rise in faecal N in the first period of 
high protein feed^. The level is, however, not significantly higher than that 
found during the ingestion of the low-N diet, and the digestibility of bean meal is 
90 % . With cow 1 the period on low-N can he subdivide into two portions. The 
first is that in which bean meal shows a digestibility of 100% and the second 
where the faecal N rises markedly and the digestibility falls to about 73%. 
With cow 2 the digestibility falls immediately to about 70% in the low-N 
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Table III. Digestibilities of bean meal and gelatin. 



Intake of N 
added to basal 
diet 

Output of 
faecal N 

Basal output 
of faecal N 

% 

Period 

g- 

g* 

g* 

digestibility 

1st high-N 

66*98 

Cow 1. 

36*34 

29*68 

90*0 

Low-N (a) 

21*65 

24*85 

29*68 

100*0 

Low-N \h) 

21*65 

35*58 

29*68 

72*8 

2nd high-N 

66*08 

43*07 

29*68 

80*0 

Gelatin 

66*98 

30*36 

29*68 

99*0 

1st high-N 

Low-N 

66*98 

Cow 2. 

32*00 

26*29 

91*5 

21*65 

32*50 

26*29 

70*1 

2nd high-N (a) 

66*98 

34*77 

26*29 

87*3 

2nd high-N (h) 

66*98 

49*64 

26*29 

65*1 

Gelatin 

66*98 

25*55 

26*29 

100*0 


period. When the high protein diet is again resumed the digestibility of the 
bean meal shows a figure of 80% with cow 1, whereas the decrease below the 
level of the first high-N period only occurs midway through the period with 
cow 2. With gelatin the digestibility rises once more to 100%. 

The total weight of faeces and the percentage dry matter are of interest 
(Table IV). Comparing Tables III and IV it will be seen that an increase in 


Table IV, Amount of faeces and dry matter excreted. 


Period 

Wt. of faeces 
(wet) 
g* 

Wt. of faeces 
(dry) 
g* 

Dry matter 

% 

1st high-N 

Low-N (a) 

Cow 1, 
15,475 

3021 

19*5 

13,286 

2222 

16*7 

Low-N (6) 

18,591 

2528 

13*6 

2nd high-N 

20.630 

2569 

12*4 

Gelatin 

14,357 

2170 

15*1 

1st high-N 

Low-N 

Cow 2. 
11,677 

2118 

18*1 

14,150 

2381 

16*8 

2nd high-N (a) 

16,125 

2387 

14*8 

2nd high-N (h) 

20,583 

2855 

13*9 

Gelatin 

12,688 

2005 

15*8 


faecal N corresponds to an increase in total faecal weight, with a very slight 
increase, if any, in the amount of dry matter excreted. The faecal N varies 
directly with the moisture content of the faeces, the digestibility of total dry 
matter remaining constant. This fact was noted by Titus [1927]. It appears that 
the apparent digestibility of any foodstuff is not related to the digestibfiity of the 
total dry matter ingest^, but varies rather with the moisture content of the 
faeces. 

The low digestibility of the N given in the low protein period in cow 2 is 
presumably due to a temporary irregularity, since the water content of the 
faeces in this period was not high, nor was the faecal weight. The error of the 
experimmt is naturally larger when a low-N diet is fed. 

(c) Nature of the faecal nitrogen. 

Having obtained evidence that with the same food different app^nt digesti- 
bilities could be observed according to the requirements of the animal, it seemed 
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desirable to investigate the nature of the excess faecal N. Dried samples of the 
faeces which had been collected throughout the experiment were therefore 
analysed for total N before a more detailed examination. The results were un- 
expected, for the whole of the excess N was found to be lost on drying at 180® for 
1 hour. The samples of faeces obtained during the first high-N, the second high-N 
and the gelatin periods were analysed. The results are summarized in Table V, 


Table V. Loss of nitrogen on drying faeces at 180° for 1 hour. 


Period 

% 

digestibility 

No. of 
sampler 
analysed 

Mean loss 
on drying 

>Standard 

deviation 

Cklatin 

990 

Cow 1. 

6 

2-86 

7-09 

Int high-N 

IK)() 

10 

9-60 

7-75 

2nd high-N 

800 

8 

25-97 

9-34 

1st high-N 

91-5 

Cow 2. 

8 

2-52 

9-27 

2nd high-N (a) 

87-3 

5 

7-94 

7-40 

2nd high-N (6) 

65* 1 

4 

19-22 

403 


the mean percentage loss on drying being recorded side by side with the per- 
centage digestibility. It will be seen that as the digestibility falls the pereentago 
loss rises. (Considerable variations were found between individual samples, as is 
apparent from the relatively high standard deviations. The differenctis between 
the first and sec^ond periods are not statistically significant, between the second 
and third periods they are barely signitieant, but between the first and third 
periods they are definitely significant. — the probability of such diflFerenees occur- 
ring by chance being less than 1 in 100. 

Prom these facts it seems safe to conclude that the excess N excreted during 
the later periods of high-N feeding is composed of compounds which are (a) volatile 
or decomposed at 180®, or (6) transformed by heating at this tempcTature into 
nitrogenous bodies which cannot l)e estimated by the Kjeldahl method, as, for 
example, compounds containing the pyrrole ring structure. 

(d) Total urinary nitrogen. 

No detailed study of the changes in N metabolism following prolonged periods 
of both protein and total starvation has been undertaken in the past. Benedict 
& Ritzman [1927] make a brief reference to one or two results with starving 
steers. They found tliat for the first two days after feeding there was a marked 
fall in total N excretion together with a fall in both total and percentage urea 
and creatine N. The amino-acid N and hippuric acid N, on the other hand, in- 
creased markedly, whilst only a very slight percentage increase in ammonia N 
was noted. These changes were particularly noticeable after the first period of 
re-feeding. In the present experiment a detailed study of re-alimentation in the 
ruminant is presented. 

Pig. 3 shows the urinary N throughout each feeding j)eriod, together with the 
results of the previous protein and total starvation periods. Two facts are 
evident from the results. The urinary N during the period of high protein feeding 
immediately following starvation is only slightly less than that found during 
starvation. As with Benedict's steers the first feed caused a marked fall in 
urinaiy N, with a rise in the succeeding days. Also the output in this period is 
higher than in the succeeding high protein period. Calculation of the percentage 
utilization of the absorbed N clearly illustrates this difference. With the first 
high-N diet the N excretions due to the food intake are 18*0 and 15*2 g. respec- 
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tively for the two cows (obtained by subtracting the endogenous N of the 
period before the starvation from the average daily excretion). The total ab- 
sorbed N is 86 g. daily, which gives utilizations of 80 and 83 % . In the second 
high-N period the nitrogen excretions were 4*7 g. and 4*6 g. respectively. With a 
true intake of 65 g. N daily there are utilizations of 93 % with both animals. 
There are two possible explanations of this result. Either the caloric require- 



Fig. 3. Urinary excretion. 


ments immediately following starvation may be higher than the normal require- 
ments, resulting in the deamination of amino-acids for energy purposes, or the 
ability of the animal to retain absorbed N may be somewhat impaired following 
a prolonged period of undemutrition. 

The second fact of importance is that the urinary excretion in the second low- 
N period is lower than that in the first, before the starvation. This is interesting 
since the N intake in the second period is 16 g. higher daily, being supplied in the 
form of bean meal, a protein which was found to have a fairly high biological 
value for milk production [Morris & Wright, 1933]. From the very low N intake 
during the first low-N diet and from the maintenance requirements of the cow 
[Morris St Wright, 1935] it has been assumed that the urinary N excretion during 
this period is endogenous N. Since the addition of a fairly large amount of bean 
meal protein causes a decrease in N excretion, it appears that there is some 
evidence, in the ruminant, for Sherman’s [1920] theory of decreased endogenous 
N with addition to the diet of a protein of high biological value. 

With gelatin, owing to deficiencies of certain essential amino-acids, the 
urinary N exco^tion is higher than with bean meal. 

(e) Urinary partition of nitrogen. 

From a study of the N partition in the urine (Table VI) it will seen that 
ingestion of food aft«r a period of starvation causes marked alteratioi]^. Whereas 
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Table VI. Average daily urinary partition of nitrogen following starvation. 


Figures in brackets represent percentages of total N. 



Total N 

UroaN 

Ammonia N 

Amino-acid 

N 

Preformed 
creatinine N 

Creatine N 

Ration 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g- 

g* 

g- 

Starvation 

39-70 

24-00 (60-3) 

Cow 1. 
2-20 ( 5-6) 

0-20 (0-5) 

l -33( 4-7) 

0-65 (2-3) 

Ist high-N 
Low-N 

.30-70 

9-90 (32-2) 

7-20 (23-4) 

1-00 (3-3) 

2-17 ( 7-1) 

0-36 (3-6) 

10-41 

1-36(1.3-1) 

2-57 (24-7) 

0-42 (4-0) 

1-63 (15-6) 

0-18(1-7) 

2nd high-N 

17-27 

5 00 (28-9) 

3-08(17-8) 

0-34 (2-0) 

1-67 ( 9-7) 

0-49 (2-8) 

Gelatin 

35-28 

17-32 (49-1) 

10-78 (30-5) 

Cow 2. 
4-22 (10-4) 

1-20 (3-4) 

1-91 ( 5-4) 

0-36 (3-2) 

Starvation 

40-60 

24-40 (60-0) 

0-28 (0-7) 

1-60 ( 5-5) 

0-49(1-7) 

1st high’N 
Low-N 

36-08 

l.'»-84 (43-8) 

8-30 (23-0) 

0-92 (2-6) 

2-25 ( 6-2) 

0-15 (0-4) 

16-86 

4-64 (27-5) 

3-44 (20-4) 

0-36 (2-0) 

2-01 (11-9) 

0-10 (0-6) 

2nd high-N 

25-86 

9-38 (36-3) 

4-68 (18-0) 

1-14(4-4) 

2-39 ( 9-2) 

0-31 (1-2) 

Gelatin 

42-96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


the percentage of urea N falls the percentages of the other products increase 
markedly. These results confirm the findings of Benedict & Ritzman [1927]. 

It is of interest to note the difference between the partitions on the low and 
high protein (2) diets when the protein requirements are high. An increase is 
found in both total and percentage urea N excretions, whereas little change can 
be seen in the ammonia and amino-acid excretions. The preformed creatinine 
excretion remains constant in amount although the percentage falls on changing 
to the high protein ration. The creatine output increases in both total and 
percentage amounts. These results, except for the ammonia N excretion, agree 
closely with the results obtained by Folin [1905] on man. 

When, however, the ingested protein cannot be used for tissue production 
purposes, as in the first high protein period and the gelatin period, the partition 
products are altered. Marked increases in total urea, ammonia and amino-acid 
N are found. As regards percentage output, the urea N alone shows a marked 
increase, the ammonia and amino-acids remain fairly constant, while the 
creatinine decreases. 

From the complete series of results it appears that, with the ruminant, 
increased deamination leads to an increase in the total amounts of urea, 
ammonia and amino-acid N excreted. With the creatine no definite conclusions 
can be drawn, and it may be concluded that deamination has little effect on the 
urinary excretion of creatine. On the other hand, when the ingested protein is 
being used for tissue anabolism, a definite increase in creatine output occurs. 
Similarly during tissue catabolism, as in the starvation results, a marked increase 
in creatine output is found. It is evident that creatine excretion in the ruminant 
is controlled by cellular activity and is in no way affected by that portion of the 
ingested protein which is deaminated either to supply energy needs or because 
an excess of protein has been ingested in the diet. 

(/) Sulphur excretion. 

It has shown in the previous paper [Hutchinson and Morris, 1936] that 
during starvation the N ; S ratio of the excreted products is, after deducting the 
endogenous excretion, the same as that of muscle tissue. In the present paper 
the efieot of feeding following a fast is studied, i.e. the changes which occur in the 
S excretion when anabolism is in prepress. Wilson [1933] has shown that, with 
the (me-stomaohed animal, S excretion during tissue catabolism and S retention 
during anabolism precede N excretion and retention. During starvation (i.e. 
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tissue catabolism) S excretion appears to precede N excretion, the N : S ratios 
being less than that for body tissue. 

With the ingestion of food the system is reversed, anabolism replacing 
catabolism, and retentions of N and S replacing losses. The effect on the N : S 
ratio is shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. The effect of a high protein diet following starmtion on the daily 
N: S ratio in the urine. 

Daily N : S ratio. 

Animal Day 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Cow 1 3*8 6*4 5-3 61 8-2 7-3 5-7 30 4-6 

Cow 2 • 3-8 9-6 11-0 10*4 11*8 121 9 0 7-9 6*4... 

The first feed causes a marked decrease in excretion of urinary N with little 
change in the S output, thereby giving a N : S ratio very much lower than that 
found during starvation. This is followed by an increase in the ratio, showing that 
S is being retained in advance of N. This period, lasting about 7-8 days, is then 
followed by one in which N retention increases, with a concomitant decrease in 
the N : S ratio in the urine. It is evident that, with the ruminant, as with the 
one-stomached animal, S metabolism precedes N metabolism. 

The N and S intakes and outputs together with the N : S ratio of the material 
retained are shown in Table VIII. The results show clearly that short experiments 

Table VIII. Nitrogen and sulphur excretions. 


True intake Excreted Retained 



f 

Nitrogen 

^ 1 

Sulphur 

f ' ^ i 

Urinary N Urinary S 


Sulphur 

N : 8 of 


Nitrogen 

retained 

Ration 

P- 

g- 

g- g- 

Cow 1. 

g- 

g- 

material 

1st high'K 

83-38 

8-74 

30-70 5-80 

52-68 

2-94 

17-8 

Low-N 

31-65 

4-78 

10-41 420 

21-14 

0-58 

36-4 

2nd high>N 

74-12 

8-74 

17-27 3-52 

56-85 

6-22 

10-9 

; S ratio of total N and 

S retained in all three periods. Mean 
Cow 2. 

43-56 

2-91 

15-6 

Ist high-N 
Low-N 

84-50 

8-74 

36-08 4-58 

48-42 

4-16 

11-6 

35-50 

4-78 

16-86 4-60 

18-64 

0-18 

103-6 

2nd high-N 

81-65 

8-74 

25-86 5-40 

55-79 

3-34 

16-7 

: S ratio of total N and S retained in all three periods. Moan 

io-'os 

2-m^ 

"ie-o 


with ruminants may lead to entirely wrong conclusions. It will be seen that 
with cow 1 the N : S ratio of the retained material in the first period of high 
protein, and in the period of the low protein ration, shows that N is retained 
over each complete period to a greater extent than S, whereas in the last period 
the position is reversed. With cow 2 the first high protein period shows a greater 
retention of 8 whilst the low protein ration gives an extremely high N : S ratio, 
the result of an intense retention of N. Taking the mean of all three periods, 
however, it will be notexi that the retained material has a N : S ratio very close 
to that of body tissue. It is clear that, using the ruminant as the experimental 
animal, correct conclusions can only be drawn with long experiments. 

[g) Biological values. 

Much work has been done in the evaluation of proteins for the growth of the 
young, chiefly using the rat as experimental animal. So far there^ )ias been no 
record of any attempt to find the biological value of proteins for grdwth, weight 
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increase or tissue repair in adults. The present series of experiments affords an 
opportunity to study this problem. During the periods on low N intake and 
starvation the animals suffered severe losses of body tissue, chiefly protcdn. This 
is readily seen from the large N deficit at the end of the fast. During the period 
of high protein intake and in the subsequent periods the retention of N was 
high. In those periods following the fast there is, therefore, opportunity for the 
study of the nutritive valu<‘ of the proteins ingested. As in all studies of the 
biological value for production, it must be remembered that the results are for 
both production and maintenanc^e, since no method has as yet been evolved 
which can separate these two functions. 

The results for the proteins used in the present experiment, bean meal, straw 
and maize, are shown in Table IX. It will lie noted that the results for the two 


Table IX. Biohgiml values for tissue repair. 


Period 

Protein 

level 

0/ 

/O 

B.V. 

Intake 

-■ ' • 

ft f. 



B.V. 

iHt high-N 
Low-N 

18 

92-65 

Cow 1. 

36-34 29-65 

30-70 

12-70 

80 

7 

47-50 

31-40 

29*65 

12-40 

12-70 

101 

2nd high-X 

18 

92-65 

43-07 

29-65 

17 28 

12*70 

94 

(lelfttin 

18 

92-65 

31-69 

29-65 

36-05 

12-70 

74 

Ist high-N 

18 

92-65 

(*ow 2. 

32-00 26-25 

36-08 

20-91 

82 

L(»w-N 

7 

47-50 

32-53 

28-25 

16-86 

2(»-9l 

100 

2nd high-N 

18 

92-65 

42-06 

26-25 

24-42 

20-91 

95 

(lelatin 

18 

92-65 

25-55 

26-25 

42-96 

20-91 

76 


f intake, fafoal N. ~ metabolic faeoal N, obtained from the period of low N 

intiike before Htarvation. Vf - total urinary N. 6’’, -endogenous urinary N obtained from period 
Iwforo starvation. 

animals are in remarkably close agreement. The fall in value between the low 
protein period and the second high protein period is due mainly to the decrease 
in apparent digestibility, giving an increase of 10 g. in the daily faecal N. The 
fairly high biological value of the gelatin-containing diet, i.e. 75, can bo under- 
stood when it is reinemb<Ted that although the gelatin is deficient in tryptophan 
the straw protein has 15% tryptophan [Morris, 1934]. This will, in part, make 
up for the gelatin deficiency. 

The most important point, however, is the fact that an 18% protein level 
can give, for growth of tissue, a biological value of 95, very little less than the 
figure obtained with a 7 % level. Clearly this type of experiment would be of 
value in estimating the nutritive properties of any type of protein or non- 
protein compound for growth purposes. 

It is of interest to compare the results obtained with ruminants, in which 
beans formed the major portion of the diet, with those obtained with the one- 
stomached animals. In the latter, beans have a fairly low biological value owing 
both to low digestibility and low content of cystine. With the ruminant this 
experiment affords further evidence that cystine, if essential for ruminant 
nutrition, is only essential in minimum amounts. This fact has already been 
shown for maintenance [Morris & Wright, 1935]. 
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Summary. 

1. Experiments were performed on cows to discover the eflFect on N metabo- 
lism of re-alimentation following a prolonged fast. 

2. The faecal N excretion shows that the apparent digestibility of a protein 
varies according to the requirements of the animal and also according to the 
biological value of the protein ingested. The higher the biological value of a 
protein the lower is the digestibility. Similarly, the greater the requirement of 
the animal for protein the higher is the digestibility. 

3. The excess N excreted during those periods when the apparent digesti- 
bility was low was found to be lost on heating at a temperature of 180°. 

4. The urinary N shows that, immediately following prolonged starvation, 
there is poor utilization of absorbed N, owing either to increased demand for 
energy, or to impaired ability to retain absorbed N, 

5. N partition products in the urine show that during active tissue anabolism 
a marked increase in creatine output occurs, whereas no alteration takes place 
when the absorbed N is deaminated and excreted. 

6. 8 excretion and the N : S ratio show that in tissue anabolism S is retained 
in advance of N. 

7. Calculation of the biological value of the ingested protein sliowed that, 
following a prolonged fast, an 18% protein level h^ a value for tissue growth 
very little less than a 7 % level. 

The authors are indebted to Dr N. C. Wright and Dr H. Chick for their 
invaluable advice and criticism. 
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CCXL. SPECTROGRAPHIC STUDIES ON THE 
ANTIMONY TRICHLORIDE REACTION 
FOR VITAMIN A. 

I. THE RELATION BETWEEN TINTOMETER READINGS 
AND SPECTRAL ABSORPTION OF 
THE BLUE SOLUTION. 

By OLAV NOTEVARP and HARALD WILLIAM WEEDON. 

From the Norwegian Fisheries Research Station, Bergen, Norway. 

(Received 20 June 1936.) 

According to our present knowledge there seems no doubt that there exists an 
intimate connexion bc^tween vitamin A and the blue eolour produced with a 
number of dehydrating agents, espeeially antimony trichloride in chloroform. 
The colour follows the vitamin even into the most potent concentrates, approach- 
ing 1(K) % purity, and no really serious discrepancies are on record that cannot 
find a rational explanation. The reaction has gained a firm footing, both in 
science and commercf, on account of its simplicity, even though a number of 
sources of error adhere to it. Very much has been written about this reaction, but 
it appears to the present writers that several of the fundamental facts have not 
yet been fully explained. 

No really satisfactory explanation has yet been found for the relation between 
concentration and blue value, as measured in the Rosenheim -Schuster Lovibond 
Tintometer, within the range of reasonably accurate measurement, i.e. B.V. 
about 4-12. 

For potent oils and concentrates giving a blue value of 6 for concentrations 
of about 1 g./l. and lower most authors agree that the relation is linear, within 
the usual range of measurement [Norris & Church, 1929; 1930; Smith & Hazley, 
1930]. But at least two of the graphs of Norris & Church contradict this, and a 
number of the straight lines of Smith & Hazley might equally well have been 
drawn as curves. Evers [1929], on the other hand, finds lower values the higher 
the quantity taken, especially of oils with a high vitamin content, e.g. ox liver 
fat. 

Norris & Church [1930] show curves for a number of oils; they do not find 
proportionality even over a small range, and find no mathematical relation which 
satisfies all their curves. It seems that they exaggerate the accuracy of tinto- 
meter readings, according to our experience. L^mmond & Hilditch [1930] 
allege that the colour intensity is a linear function up to 10 % concentration ” ; 
at higher concentrations this does not hold (“10%” corresponds to 9'09 g./l.). 
The ^t that several of the straight lines of these authors do not pass through the 
origin seems difficult to explain. Coward et al. [1931] say that it is a well-known 
fact thftt the relation between intensity of colour and concentration of an oil is 
not linear, but is represented by a line which falls away at higher concentrations 
to a curvilinear function. GiUiua ft Morton [1931] recommend some “caution 
in using the Lovibond technique as a quantitative method ctf assay. . . ”. 

( 1705 ) 
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Notevarp & Hjorth-Hansen [1931] in a publication from this Institute state that 
the colour/concentration relation for oils follows an exponential function 

where h=the colour obtained by the concentration 1, J?=the colour obtained 
by the dilution c. 

The relation has also been mentioned in another publication [Notevarp, 1935]. 

Apart from slight discrepancies in the accurate wave-lengths concerned, it is 
agreed that the colour given by potent oils and concentrates is due to absorption 
bands at 617-620w/Lt and 580-585 m/i, the former predominating in the relation 
of about 10:5 to 10:6. 

In less potent oils, such as ordinary cod liver oil, the bands are displaced to 
600-606 m/x and 570-^75 m/x respectively. Their relative intensities may vary 
within wide limits, either may be the strongest although the 606 m/x band usually 
predominates. 

The shift of the bands is probably due to the change of solvent effected by the 
oil; that bands shift when the solvent is changed is well known [v. e.g. Scheibe, 
1925]. The other changes in the bands will be treated in another publication 
which we hope will be forthcoming shortly. 

In this publication arc given the wave-lengths found by means of an empirical 
scale on the instrument at our disposal, 572 m/uL and 603 m/x for oils, 580 m/x and 
618m/x for concentrates. We do not consider the exact situation of the bands to 
be of major importance. 

The qualities of the reagent, such as concentration, temperature, contents of 
moisture and impurities, age etc. are factors which influence the result. It has 
been shown by several authors that the intensity of blue increases with the 
concentration of antimony trichloride [Wokes & Willimott, 1927, 1,2; Norris & 
Church, 1930; Erode & Magill, 1931, and others]. This has been confirmed in 
detail at the Fisheries Research Station; it is hoped that it will be possible to 
publish these results later, and it should only he mentioned here that the colour/ 
concentration curve appears to approach asymptotically to a maximum value. 
This cannot actually be reached, but this means that small variations in reagent 
concentration are insignificant when the solution is nearly saturated. For 
practical application, however, 220 g./l. is now universally accepted as the stan- 
dard concentration, so this question need not be discussed here. The same applies 
to temperature, 18° being now universally employed. Water and alcohol, im- 
purities both likely to occur, lower the results; they should be entirely removed 
from the chloroform and kept away from the reagent. Light alters the reagent 
in the course of time, probably by the formation of decomposition products of the 
solvent. This indicates the necessity for avoiding unnecessary exposure of the 
chloroform to light and air during purification, otherwise the rt?sult may be a 
reagent which does not give the maximum values from the outset. 

Experimental. 

All reactions with antimony trichloride reagent buve been carried out at 
18° ± 0-5° ; reagent concentration 220-225 g./L throughout. Every care has been 
taken in preparing the reagent; the chloroform has been washed, dried with 
fmhiy heated potassium carbonate and distilled over a small amount of calcium 
hydride. For ttie last batch the distillation was carried out in a partial vacuum, 
at about 30°, as difficulties were encountered in getting the reagent to give maxi- 
mum values. ,A whole sample of trichloride was taken for each lot of reagent, and 
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poured straight from the newly-opened bottle into the chloroform. After 
dissolving by warming to about 25°, the concentration was determined, chloro- 
form added if necessary, and the reagent transferred to the stock bottle by 
sucking it over into the evacuated bottle through a U-bent glass tube with a 
stopcock. In this way contact with moist air was reduced to a minimum, and 
sediments in the solution were left in the first flask. 


The reagent was measured out by means of a very simple burette designed 
first by the late R. Engstrom, the design being improved by one of the authors 
(H. W. W.) to that shown in Fig. 1. The burette 
is filled either by compressing the air in the bottle 
or by suction through the top. Ordinary corks 
have been used, they arc fitted in the empty 
apparatus after softening with steam and dried 
in place. The burette is calibrated by comparing 
the weight of reagent measured out with the weight 
of the contents of an ordinary pipette. This is 
necessary because the tip below the cock, which 
should be as smaU as possible, retains an amount 
which differs for fluids of varying viscosity and 
capillarity. 

The oil solution was run into the cell from a 
1 ml. jjipette graduated to 0*01 ml. and the reagent 
added. Immediately afterwards the mixture was 
stirred by a currt^nt of dry air blown in through a 
thin glass tube with a capillary opening. This gives 
a very satisfactory stirring. The amount of chloro- 
fomi vapour carried off reduces the volume less than 
0*2 %. Nitrogen w^as first employed, but it was found 
later that the oxygen in the air does not affect th(' 
reaction to any noticeable extent. Apparently the 

reaction is much less sensitive to disturbances after the reagent has been added. 

Oils and concentrates w'en' diluted for the antimony trichloride reaction with 
the same chloroform as that used for making the reagent, after this had been 
evacuated to remove dissolved air and saturated with CO 2 . The solutions w^erc 
examined within a few hours of preparation, most of them within an hour. 

A tintometer of the British Drug Houses’ design has been used for the 
determination of blue values. 



Spectrographic measurements have been carried out on a Zeiss ‘‘Si^ektrograf 
fur Chemiker” by the rotating sector method, with photographic recording. For 
the yellow and orange bands several panchromatic materials have been found 
satisfactory. The best material we have found are “Agfa Rot Hart” plates. 
Where possible 5 sec. have been used as standard time of exposure, varying the 
aperture so that the product of this and the sector opening is constant. 

All the oils examined have been of wholly known origin, either produced by 
the Fisheries Research Station or received from the producer direct. What is said 
applies therefore only to pure cod liver oil, which has undergone no refining or 
other process which might alter its chemical or physical properties. The con- 
centrates have been prepared with every possible care in the accepted way. 

Expression of results. All concentrations are expressed in accor^nce with the 
Paris Convention for the Expression of Analysis of Foodstuffs. 

Concentrations in connexion with the antimony trichloride reaction are 
expressed as g./l. or mg./l* chromogenic substance in the reaction mixture. The 
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small variation in SbClg-concentration resulting from using varying amounts of 
chromogen solution (0*06 to 0*6 ml.) does not appreciably influence the results. 
Concentrations of concentrate solutions are expressed as the corresponding 
concentrations of the oil, to make comparison possible. 

Intensity of spectral absorption is expressed by the extinction coefficient E 
for a 10 g./l. solution, as defined by Bunsen & Roscoe, see International Critical 
Tables. This, by the way, does not contain the unnecessary reference to a 1 cm. 
cell so frequently met in publications on spectrography. 

Results. 

Change in absorption with time.. 

The blue colour changes with the time after the reaction is started ; the absorp- 
tion maximum changes and the shape of the absorption curve is altered. To be 
certain of observing the maximum of absorption, and also to study the shape of 
the curve, a number of observations were carried out at intervals after mixing 
on almost every blue solution measured. 

The equipment allows the first exposure to begin 5-7 sec. after the reagent 
has been added. For concentrates it appears that the maximum is reached at or 
before this time ; exposures from 20 to 26 sec. already show an appreciable fading. 
The 61S mfjL band is always the strongest except in the case of partially destroyed 
concentrates. Both bands rise and foil simultaneously. 

The alteration with time of the absorption curve for oils varies. Normal oils, 
with the 603 mp band predominating, give the 572 m/x band maximum, masked by 
the rising 603 m/x band; almost imm^iately this band then fades. The 603 m/x 
band reaches its maximum after about 30 sec., remains nearly constant for about 
25 sec. and then fades slowly (Fig. 2). In the tintometer this will be seen by the 



colour being at first of a purple hue, turning graduatfy more greenish. As the 
complementary colour of 672m/x is a colour at the beginning of the purple line, 
whereas the complementary of 603m/x is at 495 m/x, an aquamarine colour, this is 
easily explained. 

The opposite is the case with oils with the greatest abaorptipfu at 572m/x. 
Here the 603m/x band reaches its maximum in 10 see. or less fades very 
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quickly, whilst the 572mfjL band develops its maximum in the course of 60-90 sec. 
and remains stable for a comparatively long time. In the tintometer this 
is seen as a very transient aquamarine colour, changing to a more and more 
purplish blue. In the case of very high oil concentrations the intensity of the 
603 mft band is greatly reduced, and the development of the 572 band is delayed: 
it also becomes narrower, the maximum, however, being the same. The concentra- 
tions in question are far above (2-3 times) those in practical use. 

The curves of Fig. 2 have been drawn so that the marking decreases with 
time, to attempt to give a stereoscopic effect. Intermediate values have been 
omitted for clarity; they do not contribute anything particularly noteworthy. 

The antimony trichloride reaction and Beer's law. 

The results published by Erode & Magill [1931] indicate that the absorption 
is proportional to the oil concentration. On the other hand, a numljer of authors 
allege that the oil inhibits the reaction in higher concentrations. We have there- 
fore measured a number of oils, especially weak oils in high concentrations, to 
find out whether such inhibition takes place. We have also measured more normal 
oils and concentrates, although if the weak oils follow Beer’s law there is little 
reason why stronger oils or concentrates should not. 

Some of our results are put together in Table I, and shown graphically in 
Fig. 3. The normal concentration, 0-04 g. in 2*20 ml. = 18*18 g./l., is drawn in as 
a vertical line. 



Fig. 3. B and concentration, o— o 618 • 603 m/*; x — x 572 mft. 

It will be seen that the absorption maximum is a linear function of the 
concentration in all cases, falling off only when the volume of oil solution effects 
a considerable dilution of the reagent. There is nothing to indicate that the oil 
has any disturbing influence in the, reaction, or rather, any disturbance is pro- 
portional to the amount of oil taken; the blue solution follows Beer’s law. 

The relation between tintometer readings and spectral absorption. 

Blue values over the range of the tintometer and the corresponding maximum 
dmisitiee have been determined for a number of oils and concentrates (Table II). 

Blooheiii. 1036 xxx 110 
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Table I 



Maximum 

Concentration 

Layer 

ml. oil 


Oil no. 

at wifi 

g./l. 

cm. 

solution 


2a 

672 

21*8 

1 

0*1 

0*76 



41-6 

1 

0*2 

1*45 



76*3 

0*6 

0*4 

2*66 

4e 

672 

170 

1 

0*2 

0*76 



31-2 

1 

0*4 

1*41 

4a 

672 

170 

1 

0*2 

0*80 



31*2 

1 

0*4 

1*44 



43*1 

0-6 

0*6 

1*94 



63*5 

0-5 

0*8 

2*20 

46 

572 

170 

1 

0*2 

0*90 



31-2 

1 

0*4 

1*56 



53-6 

0*6 

0*8 

2*73 



62-4 

0*6 

1*0 

3*06 

26 

603 

17-5 

0*6 

0*1 

1*20 



33-4 

0*5 

0*2 

2*38 

7 

603 

8-90 

1 

0*1 

1*62 



18-8 

0*6 

0*2 

3*30 

26 

618 

8-94 

1 

0*1 

0*73 

cono. 


31-4 

0*5 

0*4 

2*52 


Table II. 


Max. 627 mu 


Max. 603m/i 


Max. 618m/i 

/ 



/ ^ 





E 672m/i 

B.V. 


E 603 mfi 

B.V. 


E 618m/i 

B.V. 

0*44 

3*5 

16 

0*77 

4*4 

1 

0*54 

6*0 

0*84 

6*6 


1*47 

8*3 


0*55 

6*5 

0*84 

6*0 

Ic 

0*77 

4*7 


1*04 

10*0 

1*63 

8*0 


1*47 

8*5 


1*04 

10*5 

0*56 

3*3 

2 

0*61 

4*0 


2*08 

16*0 

0*81 

6*5 


1*02 

6*0 

2 

0*70 

7*6 

0*89 

6*5 


1*08 

6*2 


0*73 

7*4 

0*76 

6*0 


1*20 

7*0 


0*76 

7*6 




1*21 

7*1 


1*07 

9*6 




2*33 

10*5 


1*29 

10*7 



3 

1*06 

6*6 

3 

2*20 

12*0 




1*24 

6*8 


2*30 

12*5 




1*28 

7*3 

4 

0*37 

4*3 




1*60 

7*6 


0*71 

7*6 




1*51 

7*4 


1*36 

12*0 




1*61 

7*2 

7 

1*12 

8*0 



4 

0*86 

4*8 


2*16 

12*0 




1*01 

6*2 


2*23 

14*0 




1*28 

6*1 

8 

0*69 

5*0 




)*43 

8*0 


0*88 

9*6 



6a 

1*34 

7*3 


M6 

8*6 




1*48 

7*9 


1*16 

10*0 



5 c 

1*80 

9*6 

10 

1*16 

8*6 




1*82 

8*5 


1*64 

12*0 



7' 

1*60 

7*2 

11 

0*86 

6*6 




3*20 

12*6 

12 

0*63 

6*0 



8 

0*84 

8*0 


0*80 

9*0 



10 

3*00 

no 


1*00 

9*0 



13 

0*37 

2*4 

14 

0*35 

3*3 




0*73 

4*1 


0*36 

3*3 




0*72 

4*3 


0*61 

4*6 




1*06 

60 


0*70 

5*6 




1*43 

7*3 


0*72 

6*8 




1*37 

7*4 


0*67 

6*9 




1*46 

7*6 


0*96 

7*4 




2*10 

9*6 


1*02 

8*1 




2*86 

11*3 


1*40 

9*7 




2*73 

11*7 



10*4 







2*94 

13*4 
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As might be expected they do not show a linear relationship, either for oils 
or for concentrates; this appears clearly from Fig. 4. In Fig. 5 the values are 
plotted in a bi-logarithmic coordinate system. Here they wiU be seen to group 
around nearly parallel straight lines, one for each predominating absorption 
band. Straight lines in such coordinate systems are exponential functions. The 
line formed by the values for solutions with the maximum at QlSnifi has a slope 
corresponding to an exponent of about 0*8, those for 603 m/i. of about 0*7. The 
lie of the lines give the two functions : 

for oUs, max. 603m/Lt. 

= for concentrates, max. QlSmfx, 

Solutions with maximum at 512fnfi give intermediate values, but the number 
of determinations does not allow any defoite function to be derived. The functions 
above are to be regarded as average values, and do not claim great accuracy. 



Fig. 6. B.V. and concentration. Cod liver oil. 



Fig. 7. B.V. and concentration. Halibut liver oil. 


This is mainly because tintometer readings, even when carried out with the 
greatest care by experienced workers, are not very reliable. Variations in lighting 
compensation and also individual differences, or even differeneei'in the same 
observer from day to day, all go to middng the readings uncertain. It mig^t be 
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mentioned that the observers in question have had from three to five years’ 
experience with the tintometer. 

As the density is proportional to the concentration, the dilution curves for 
single oils or concentrates would naturally be expected to conform with ex- 
ponential curves with the same exponents. In Figs. 6 and 7 values for various 
concentrations and thicknesses of layer for a medicinal cod liver oil and a strong 
halibut liver oil are drawn together with the corresponding exponential curves; 
the observed values will be seen to conform satisfactorily with these curves. 

Blue value and thickness of layer. 

As the blue solution follows Beer’s law, it follows from the fact that the blue 
readings are not proportional to concentration and consequently not to density, 
that the blue reading cannot be proportional to the thickness of layer, but must 
follow a relation similar to that between blue reading and concentration or 
density. We have measured one ordinary and one potent oil in 0-5, 1 and 2 cm. 
cells ; the measurements were made by three experienced observers. The resulting 
average readings are given in Table III. Graphically, in an ordinary coordinate 

Table III. 



Cod liver oil 

X 



Halibut liver oil 


Layer 



Layer 



cm. 

Concentration 

B.V. 

cm. 

Concentration 

B.V. 

0-5 

655 

2*4 

0*6 

0*0418 

3*3 


12*8 

4*2 


0*0613 

4*6 


18*76 

6*0 


0*080 

5*9 


24*4 

7*4 


0*115 

7*4 

1 

6*65 

4*1 

1 

0*0214 

33 


12*8 

7*3 


0*0418 

5*6 


18*76 

9*6 


0*613 

8*1 


244 

11*7 


0*080 

10*4 

20 

6*55 

7*6 


0*115 

13*9 


12*8 

11*3 

2*0 

0*0214 

5*8 





0*0418 

9*7 





0*0613 

13*4 


system (Pigs. 8 and 9) it appears clearly that the readings are not proportional. 
Curves for exponential functions with the exponent 0*8 for the potent oil, 0*7 
for the normal oil, have been drawn in, the values will be seen to agree well with 
these curves. In a bi-logarithmic system they will be seen (Pigs. 10 and 11) to 
lie approximately on straight lines, with slopes corresponding to the exponents 
mentioned. 

In Fig, 10 the lowest values do not agree well with the curve drawn which 
corresponds to the exponent 0*7. In fact it appears that very low values do not 
agree well with the exponential function, probably because the density becomes 
more influenced by the neutral caused by surface reflection, and less by the 
colour. This, however, is of little practical interest. Such low readings should be 
avoided anyhow as they are uncertain. 

Why is the coUmrIconcentraiion relation not linear? 

The fact that the blue solution follows Beer’s law, even in oil concentrations 
approaching three times those usually employed, and that the colour is not 
proportional to the layer of identical solutions, makes it obvious that the non- 
linear relation cannot be attributed to any ^'inhibitory” effect of the oil. The 
explanation must be purely physical, and must lie in the nature of the colours 
that are matched so as to appear alike to the eye. 
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For two colours to appear alike to the eye, it is necessary that two factors are 
more or less identical. First the colour quality must be the same. (Any given 
colour quality may be produced in innumerable ways by mixing three colours, 
provided that none of these can be produced by mixing the two others. Thus the 
tintometer can theoretically produce all known colour qualities.) If the colour 
quality is the same, to appear alike the two colours must transmit equal per- 
centages of the incident light, reduced wave-length by wave-length to the 
sensitivity of the human eye. Such measurements of transmission may be made 
by computation, as has been done for the tintometer glasses by Gibson & Harris 
[1922], or more conveniently by means of a special photo-electric cell which has 
the same sensitivity curve as the eye. We have made photo-electric measurements 
of the transmission of the glasses of one of our tintometers, and for oil blue and 
concentrate blue solutions. The results should give straight lines in a linear/ 
logarithmic coordinate system, and from Fig. 12 will bc^ setrn that they practically 



Tintometer value 


Fij?. 12. Tintometer value and transmission. 

do so. The jioints on the glass lines have been omittiMl as they lie practically on the 
line. It will bt* seen that the oil blue is only slightly more transparent than the 
glasses, bearing out the fact that ordinary oil blues need only yellow and little 
or no neutral for compensation. The yellow glassc^s practically only change the 
colour quality; they reduce the brightness very little. 

Concentrate blues are much more transparent than the corresponding glass 
combination, so they need substantial reduction in brightness by neutral glasses. 

The groat physical diffenmce of the colours is shown in a striking manner if 
the complete absorption curves of the 10 blue glass and oil and concentrate blue 
solutions which would need 10 blue to match are dravm together. In Fig. 13 the 
broken lines are the unreduced curves, the whole lines are the curves after they 
have been reduced to the sensitivity curve of the eye. The glass curve, measured 
on one of our tintometers, corresponds closely with that of Gibson & Harris 
[1922]. 

Discussion. 

As has been shown, the reason why the blue readings of antimony trichloride 
blue solutions are not proportional to concentration is purely physical (for a 
relation of a similar nature see Ferguson [1935]). It should therefore be possible 
to find the exact relation between density and blue reading through exact 
mathematical calculation, based on the laws of physics and physiological optics. 
This we shall not attempt here. For practical purposes the relations established 
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earlier in this paper agree with experiment well within the limits of error of the 
methods, and the nature of the laws of light absorption makes it probable that 
the exact relation would have a similar form. 



Fig. 13. Absorption curves for oil, concentrate and glass of tintometer value 10 blue. 
Measured curves; Reduced curves. 


The fact that the dilution curve follows an exponential function, together with 
the fact that variations in the amount of chromogen solution from 0*05 to 0-4 ml. 
do not affect the result means a considerable simplification of the determination 
of the blue value. 

It is easy to understand why it has been necessary to measure the blue value 
at or near a given value, usually 6 blue. The “blue value” of a chromogenic 
substance must in reality be based on the concentration necessary to give an 
agreed reading (6) in the tintometer. This divided into the standard concentration, 
18*18 g./l., and multiplied by the standard reading, 6, gives the blue value. Now, 
what has been said makes it possible to determine this concentration without 
diluting backwards and forwa^ to obtain a solution which gives 6 blue with 
0*2 ml. 4*2 ml. reagent. Any reading, at least between 4-6 and 10-12 blue, 
obtained with any amount between 0*05 and 0-4 ml. chromogen solution may be 
used for finding the “6-concentration”, 

If the concentration C gives a blue value JB, the concentration which will 
give a blue reading 6 can be found by the equation 


or 0*8 for concentrates. 



¥ 


means that it will be possibie to get readings on solutions fitom less than 
half aa strong to six or eight tunes stronger than that which would' give 6 blue 
with 0*2 ml. 
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The equation is, of course, easily worked out on a slide-rule, but if several are 
to be worked out a graph like Fig. 14 will be a great help. Here the reading 6 
corresponds to a relative concentration k. A reading B wiU be found to correspond 
to a relative concentration the value of which may be read from the graph, 

and the concentration which will give 6 is of the concentration which gave B. 

The graph is even easier to construct on bi-logarithmic paper (for instance 
Schleicher & Schull, Dtiren, paper no. 3b5 J) where exponential curves, as has been 
said before, are straight linos. 



The relation between density and tintometer reading tlirows light on the 
relation between the blue value and the concentration of the substance, very 
probabl)" vitamin A, which gives rise to the 618 and 603 m/z bands. If the ex- 
tinction coeflScient of the chromogen itself is unaltc^rt^d when the band shifts, 
then it will be apparent from Figs. 4, 5 and 13 that a 603w?/x blue solution will 
contain nearly twice as much chromogen as a 618mfi blue .solution giving the 
same reading. Or, on the other hand, a solution with a given maximum density 
at 603 m/i will give a much lower reading in the tintometer than a solution with 
the same density at QlHnifi, 

Here again purely phj^ical phenomena throw light on a question concerning 
the antimony trichloride reaction which has not so far found a satisfactory 
explanation, the relation Ijetween the blue value of oils and their concentrates. If 
the extinction coefScient, calculated for the oil, is unchanged by the preparation 
of the concentrate, then a blue value perhaps nearly twice that of the oil should 
be expected. Actually still higher values are found fv. e.g. Morgan & Pritchard, 
1936]; this is because the extinction coeflScient increases if no chromogen is 
lost, as the fatty matter inhibits the reaction. This side of the question will be 
dealt with in a paper which we hope will appear shortly. 

Summary. 

Cofhplete absorption spectra of the blue colours concerned in the antimony 
trichloride reaction have been taken. 

The blue solutions, both of oils and concentrates, follow Beer’s law, far beyond 
the concentrations encountered in practice. Only when amounts of oil solution 
above 0*6 ml. are used is a slight falling off observed, which is due to dilution of 
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the reagent and not to chemical inhibition by the oil. The amount of oil solution 
may safely be varied from 0-05 to 0*4 ml. 

The well-known fact that the blue readings are not proportional to concentra- 
tion is confirmed spectrographically. As the solutions follow Beer’s law, the lack 
of proportionality is a purely physical phenomenon. 

The following relations are found between E and blue reading: 

for max. GOSm/x. 

B.V. = 8-5.J^*® for max, 618m/x. 

Between a blue reading B obtained by a concentration C and a reading b 
obtained by a reading c there exists the relation 

( c 

^ ) (0*8 for concentrates). 

The blue value, as read in the tintometer, of a solution with a given absorption 
maximum is 40-60% higher when the band lies at 618 m/x than when it lies at 
603 m/x. Even if the reaction were not inhibited by the oil, a concentrate should 
therefore always give a blue value nearly twice that of the corresponding oil if 
they are measured at the same reading. 

The authors wish to express their sincerest thanks to L. Aure and H. Hamre 
for much valuable help. Also to Dr 0. Devik of the Christian Michelsen Institute, 
Bergen, for helpful advice, and to Prof. Helland-Hansen, of the Geophysical 
Institute, Bergen, for placing spectrograph and laboratories at their disposal. 
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Many workers have found that young guinea-pigs lose weight and die when fed 
on a diet containing all substances known to be necessary for growth except 
vitamin C. Other young guinea-pigs fed on the same diet supplemented with 
vitamin C were found to live and incrtase in weight. This fact was made the basis 
for a comparison of the vitamin C content of different samples of apples by 
Bracew'ell et al, flftSO], Different groups of guinea-pigs were given graded doses 
of any one sample of apples for periods up to ninety days. The increase in weight 
and the intensity of the macroscopic lesions indicative of scurvy were used for 
the assessment of the vitamin C potency of the ditfonmt doses. The daily doses of 
apple given to the different groups of animals were generally 3, 5, 10 and 20 g. 
resjx'ctively. The less potent samples gave evidence of their inferiority within 
four weeks of the bt^ginning of the test. The more potent ones requirc^d often as 
much as eighty or ninety days to produce a difference in response to the different 
doses. Post mortem examination of the guinea-pigs, either after their natural 
death during the ex{)erimental pc'riod, or after they were killed at the end of the 
expf'riraental pt'ri<Kl, revealed macroscopic lesions of an intensity which corre- 
sponded closely with their decrease or increase in body weight. 

Harris & Ray |1932] compared graded doses of fre.sh ox suprarenal cortex 
with similarly graded doses of orange juice with respect to their influence both 
on the structure of the teeth and on the growth of guinea-pigs fed on a scorbutic 
diet. The resi^ective doses of the two substances (0*25, 0*5, 1*0 and 2*0 g. supra- 
renal cortex and 0*75, 1*5, 3*0 and 6*0 ml. orange juice) gave practically equal 
average increases in weight of the groups of animals used and a very smooth 
curve of response was obtained relating incrt'ase in weight of the guinea-pigs to 
the do8(^ of material given. The curve was very nearly logarithmic in shaj)e for 
the negative increases in w^eight , but flattened somew^hat for the positive increases. 
The ratio of the vitamin C potencies of the two substances obtained by this 
method confirmed the ratio obtained by the “tooth'’ method. 

Thus it appeared that the increase in weight of young guinea-pigs was graded 
to the dose of vitamin C given, and it seem^ to us that a method of estimation 
of vitamin C based on this property w^ould have distinct advantages over the 
“ tooth " method, provided that it could be carried out within a reasonable length 
of time, and provided also that it was found to give as great a degree of accuracy 
as the “tooth** method. It would have the obvious advantage of requiring no 
histological examination of the teeth with the attendant error involved in the 
assessment of structural changes, but, on the other hand, it would always be 
open to the well-known objections to which all tests based on increases in body 
weight are subject. 

In our attempt to work out such a method we obtained a curve of response 
to graded doses of vitamin C (ascorbic acid, the International Standard of 

( 1719 ) 
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reference) but the curve, based on average responses of 12 animals in each group, 
was nearly smooth only after six weeks of feeding. Moreover, the degree of 
accuracy obtainable in the test, as calculated from the somewhat limited data 
available, was very similar to or slightly less than that obtainable by the tooth ’* 
method as already worked out in this laboratory. Since our object was to find 
a simpler and possibly more accurate method than our present one, we did not 
carry on the experiment for the length of time, 80-90 days, recommended by 
Zilva. Hence we have no information as to the accuracy of the method as 
actually used by him. We have, however, concluded that the only advantage of a 
six weeks’ gro\id)h test (increase in weight) lies in the avoidance of the histological 
examination of the teeth, whereas its disadvantages are (a) the greater length of 
time required, (6) the possibly lower accuracy and (c) the very groat one of its not 
being specific for vitamin C. 

If, on the other hand, greater weight is attached to the macroscopic symptoms 
of scurvy found in autopsies, then the assessment of results is as liable to sub- 
jective errors as the asst'^ssment in the “tooth” method. In our own experiment 
we drew up a scheme for assessing the macroscopic symptoms of scurvy found at 
autopsy and we obtained a curve of response relating the severity of scorbutic 
symptoms to dose of vitamin C given, which was very similar to the curve found 
for the increase in weight of the guinea-pigs. 

Method. 

The guinea-pigs were about 250 g. in weight at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. Tbey were not bred in this laboratory, but were obtained from a reliable 
dealer. They were given large quantities of green food for three days before the 
experiment began. They were then given a scorbutic diet for the whole of the 
experiment. The diet consisted of: 

Bran 45 % 

Crushed oats 25 % 

Dried skimmed milk 30 % 

A fresh portion of this food was given each day. In addition each guinea-pig 
was given about 1 ml. of a good sample of cod liver oil twice a week directly 
into its mouth by pipette, to supply vitamins A and D. Fresh tap water was also 
given daily. The guinea-pigs were bedded on sawdust, three in each cage (dimen- 
sions about 12 in. x 18 in. x 8 in.). They were weighed twice a week. 

Different doses of ascorbic acid were given to different groups of animals, each 
animal of any one group being given the same daily dose for six weeks. At the 
same time a certain fruit juice was tested also in order to see whether the 
response to different doses of fruit juice was graded to the dose in the same way 
(or to the same extent) as the response to different doses of ascorbic acid. 

The doses given to the different groups were: 

Group 1 No dose 

2 0*125 mg. ascorbic acid 

3 0*25 mg. „ 

4 0*5 mg. „ 

5 1*0 mg. 

6 2*0 mg. 

7 0*25 ml, fruit juice 

8 0*6 ml, 

9 1*0 ml. 
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The ascorbic acid was given as a solution in glass-distilled water. Fresh 
solutions were made each day and given to the animals immediately. They were 
of such concentrations that the required dose was contained in 0-5 or 1*0 ml. 
water. Each dose was given directly into the back of the guinea-pig’s mouth by 
pipette. The doses were given to different guinea-pigs by four workers at once in 
order to minimize the time between making the solution and giving it to the 
guinea-pigs. Dosing was always finished within fifteen minutes of the making 
of the solutions. The two lower doses of fruit juice were diluted with an equal 
volume of water and given immediately. In the first part of the experiment only 
the two lower doses were tested. Each group of guinea-pigs consisted of six 
animals, but after about three weeks it was evident that the doses of fruit juice 
were rather low, so twenty-four more guinea-pigs were obtained. Four of these 
were added to each group r(*ceiving the three lowest doses of the Standard, six 
were added to the group receiving 0*5 ml. fruit juice and six constituted a new 
group and were given 1*0 ml. fruit juice. It was necessary to divide the fresh 
batch of guinea-pigs thus, in order to have controls on the Standard if there 
shoiild prove to l)e a variation in the whole stock. Actually no such variation was 
detectable at the end of the experiment, and all the animals were therefore 
treafrd as one experiment. 

Result. 

It had been hoped that a period of four weeks’ feeding would be sufficient to 
bring about a graded response to graded doses of vitamin C, i.e. to produce a 
reasonably smooth curve of response. When the first six animals in each group 
had been on experiment for four weeks, however, it was evident that the curve 
of response obtained by plotting the average increases in weight against the dose 
of ascorbic acid given was not at all a smooth one. It was therefore decided to 
make the experimental i)eriod six weeks, in the hope of obtaining a smoother 
curve, but not longer than this, for six weeks was considered the longest period 
that could be usefully employed in this test, since the method involving the histo- 
logical examination of the t^th can be completed within four weeks. 

The curve of response relating average increase in weight in six weeks 
to dose of vitamin C (Fig, 1). 

The average weights of the groups of animals at weekly intervals during the 
experiment are given in Table I. The average increases in weight, collected in the 
last column, were calculated from those guinea-pigs only which survived the six 
weeks’ experimental period. The increases in weight from the different doses of 


Table I. 



No. of 

Daily dose of 

Average weight of group of animals at end of week 

K 

0 1 2 3 4 5 0 

Average increase 
in weight of those 
guinea-pigs (only) 
which suT\ived 

Group animals 

supplement given 

a* 

g* 

a- 

a* 

a- a* a. 

six weeks 

1 

5 

No dose 

242*8 

222*2 

228*7 

182*3 

165*5 1450 — 

... 

2 

10 

0*125 mg. ascorbic add 

245*3 

239*2 

(2 died) 
254*3 

2480 

(2 died) (1 died) 

219*1 150*7 143*4 

-37 3 

3 

10 

0*36 „ 

243*6 

241*4 

263*8 

277*6 

(2 died) (1 died) (1 died) 
280*3 291*2 2700 

+33*0 

4 

10 

0*5 „ 

242*1 

239*9 

256*9 

2680 

289*6 30ft*2 304*9 

+62*8 

5 

0 

1*0 « 

250*7 

255*2 

262*2 

276*8 

292*2 312*3 321*8 

+71*2 

6 

0 

20 

239*8 

239*0 

263*5 

267*5 

2910 308*5 324*0 

+84*2 

7 

6 

0*36 ml fruit juice 

244*2 

239*3 

247*5 

261*3 

220*5 175*5 163-3 

-77*7 

S 

12 

00 „ 

246*4 

246*2 

2550 

265*1 

(3 died) 

234*2 2230 218*6 

-25*5 

9 

S 

10 

244*3 

245*2 

258*5 

208*7 

274*5 271*5 2880 

+43*2 
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ascorbic acid were plotted against the doses given, and a curve drawn, by inspec- 
tion, to connect the points (Fig. 1 A). It was apparently not logarithmic, but 
nevertheless a curve was drawn, plotting the mean increases in weight against 



Fig» 1. The mean increases in weight of groups of guinea-pigs given graded doses of ascorbic* acid 
daily for 6 weeks plotted against 

(A) the dose of ascorbic acid {x) (equation ?/=74'3 -h 108*2 log (log lOx)); 

(B) the log of the dose of ascorbic acid (log x) (equation y = 74*3 + 108*2 log (r + 1 )); 

(C) the log of the log of 10 times the dose of ascorbic acid log (log 10:r) (equation 

y=74*3 + 108*2ar)); 

to show how the. equation of the curve of response was obtained. 

the logs of the doses of ascorbic acid. This curve (Fig. 1 B) appeared to be more 
nearly logarithmic in shape, therefore a fresh curve was drawm relating the 
mean increase in weight to the log (log dose -f 1) (unity was added to get rid of 
the minus sign of the log of the dose). This proved to be a straight line (Fig. 1 C) 
whose equation was y=74‘3*f 108-2 x where y=sthe mean increase in weight of 
the animals and log (log dose+1). Hence the equation relating increase in 
weight to dose of ascorbic acid given is y»74-3+ 108-2 log (log 10a:) where 
yssthe increase in weight and a;s=dose of vitamin C in mg. 

Confirmation of the curve of response. 

The reerults obtained by the three doses of fruit juice confirm the shape of the 
curve of response obtain^ from the graded doses of ascorbic aliid. Since the 
fruit juice was tested simultaneously with the doses of ascorbic acid which formed 
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the curve of response, the results from the fruit juice may be compared directly 
with these results from the ascorbic acid. 


Daily doso 
of fruit 

Mean increase in 

Table II. 

Abscissa 
of curve 

Apparent potency 
of the fruit juice 

No. of 
animals 

juice 

wt. of guinea- 

corresponding to 

(mg. ascorbic 

used in 

(ml.) 

piRs (g.) 

increase in wt. 

acid per ml.) 

the test 

0-25 

-77*7 

Oil 

0-44 

6 

0-5 

-25 5 

013 

0-26 

12 

10 

+ 43*2 

0-33 

033 

6 


The result of — 17 g. increase in weight can only be used if the curve is extra- 
polated ; it is subject to inaccuracy. If this result is omitted, then the weighted 
mean of the apparent potencies of the juice obtained from the two higher 


doses, 


12x()-26 + 6x0 33 
12+0 "■ 


=0*28, may be taken as the vitamin C potency of the juice 


(mg. ascorbic^ acid per ml. juice). If, however, the result from the lowest dose is 
included, the result becomes 0*32 mg. ascorbic acid per ml. of juice and the 
potency of the juice may l)e stated to be, in whole numbers from either figure, 
6 i.n. of vitamin C p<‘r ml. 

Thu.s the curve of response may be used in future for comparing one dose of 
the Standard for vitamin C with one dose of the substance under examination in 


exactly the same way as a curve of response for vitamin A is uskI. 


The acxtvracy obtainable by this method 

The standard deviation of the increase in weight in six weeks of guinea-pigs 
given do8e.s of vitamin C has been calculated from eight of the groups of animals 
used in tliis experiment. As the grotip given no dose died before the six weeks 
had ended, it could not lx* used for the calculation. The method we used was the 
one used by Cbward [1932] in calculating the standard deviation of the results of 
vitamin A estimations. For the vitamin C tests, the standard deviation of a single 
deU^rraination a was found to be 32-1. Therefore the probable error (1:1 chan<?e) 
of the average increase in weight when ten animals an» used on one dose is fi-76. 
The probable error of an estimation depends partly on the probable error of the 
average increase in weight and partly on the steepness of the curve of response 
relating increase in weight to dose of vitamin given. The probable error of the 
increase in weight in this tt^st is high, which would make the probable error of an 
estimation high, but the curve of response is steep, which would make the prob- 
able error of the estimation low. Since the probable error of the mean response 
of a group of ten guinea-pigs is fi-76, the probable error of the difference between 
the responses of two groups of guinea-pigs is 6-75 x\/2==9'56. The probable error 
of an estimation is then determined by finding the abscissae of the curve of 
response corresponding to +9*56 about the value (mg. ascorbic acid) found 
by the experiment. For example, suppose a dose of fruit juice had been found to 
give a response of, say, 50 g. which was approximately equal to that given by a 
particular dose of the standard. The calculation of the probable error of the 
result, expressed as a percentage of the value found, is summarized in Table III A. 

This is greater than the probable error of an estimation carried out by the 
“tooth “ method when the result is obtained about the middle part of the curve 
of response. 

Since, however, the curveof response in the growth test is not asimple logarith- 
mic one the probable errors will be different for results obtained at d&erent 
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Table III. 


Mean increase in 
weight (g.) 

Abecissa corre- 
sponding to the 
increaae in weight 

% values 

Probable error 
of result 

% 

50 

A. 

0-394 

100 


50 + 9*56 =59-66 

0-538 

136 

+36 

50 - 9-56 =40-44 

0-306 

77 

-23 

0 

B. 

0-161 

100 


0+9-66 

0-179 

111 

+ 11 

0-9-56 

0-147 

91 

-9 


parts of the curve. Suppose that the dose of fruit juice and the dose of Standard 
had each been sufficient just to maintain weight in the animals for the six weeks 
of the test, i.e. the mean increase in weight of the two groups of guinea-pigs had 
been approximately nil. The probable error of this result is given in Table IIIB. 

The error of a test in which comparison is made with doses which just about 
produce maintenance in weight of the animals used is therefore relatively low. 

Thus this test is more accurate when doses are chosen which just maintain 
weight in the guinea-pigs than when doses are chosen which bring about a large 
increase in weight. The dose which will bring about a mean increase in weight of 
60 g. is only double the dose which will bring about a mean increase in weight 
of 10 g. (see Fig. 1 A). Thus there is a very narrow range of effective doses for a 
vitamin C test. One could not expect often to find that one had chosen the dose 
that merely produced maintenance of weight, i.e. the one that gave the most 
accurate result. Hence it is perhaps fairest to state the accuracy of a result 
obtained by this method as a probable error of -(- 1 1 to + 36 or — 9 to — 23 %> or 
an average of +23 and — 16 % which is very similar to the error at the middle 
part of the curve in the “tooth’’ method. 

Thus, it is concluded that the increase in weight of guinea-pigs given abund- 
ance of aU other substances known to be necessary for growth is dependent on the 
amount of vitamin C given. This fact may be made the basis for a method of 
estimation of vitamin C with the procedure, so far found necessary for all 
biological estimations, of carrying out a simultaneous test of the standard in 
every estimation made. 

Assessment of macroscopie lesions of scurvy. 

At autopsy scorbutic symptoms were looked for in the elbow and knee joints 
(haemorrhages) and in the ribs (swollen costochondral junctions). Different 
degrees of severity were denoted by the numbers 1-4. The state of each part was 
assessed separately and the condition of each guinea-pig assessed as the average 
of the three figures given to the various parts. The average degree of scurvy 
developed in each group was then calculate. All the anim^ in group 1 (given 
no supplement) died within the six weeks of the test and most of them had 
developed only slight signs of scurvy. The other groups developed scurvy to an 
extent proportionid to their deprivation of vitamin C in a curvilinear relationship. 
The results are coOeoted in Table IV. 

A calculation of the relationship between the average intensity of scurvy 
developed in six weeks and the daily dose of vitamin C given was made in the 
same way as the calculation relating average increase in weig]^ and dose of 
vitamin Cgiven (Fig. 2 A, B,. C)* The relationship was found to be expressed by 
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Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 


Number of 

Table IV. 

Daily dose of supplement 

Average degr 
of scurvy 

animals 

given 

developed 

5 

No dose 

10 

10 

0*125 mg. ascorbic acid 

1-83 

10 

0-25 

1-55 

10 

0*5 

0-67 

6 

1-0 

0-33 

6 

2*0 

0-25 

6 

0‘25 ml. fruit juice 

2*54 

12 

0*5 

1-59 

6 

10 

0-75 



Fig. 2. The average intenaity of scurvy developed in groups of guinea-pigs given irradod doM« nf 
aacorbic acid dady for ^ weeks plotted against ^ « graaed doses of 


(A) the dose of ascorbic acid (a?) (equation y= 0-49 - 1*50 log (log 10*)); 

(B) the log of the dose of ascorbic acid log (*) (equation y =0-49 - l-sb w u +. i u. 

(C) the log oi^the^log of 10 times the dose of ascorbic acid log (log lOrj (equation 

to show how the equation of the curve of response was obtained. 
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the equation y=0‘49— 1'50 log (log 10*), where ys=the intensity of scurvy 
developed (as measured by the particular scheme adopted) and x=the daily 
dose (in mg.) of ascorbic acid given. How nearly the points fit this curve may be 
seen in Pig. 2 A. It is evident that four of the five points fit a curve slightly below 
this one remarkably well but the fifth point raises the whole curve. 

By substituting in the equation y =0-49—1 -SO log (log 10*) the values of y 
obtained by giving the three different doses of fruit juice, the following values 
were found : 

0-26 ml. fruit juice contained 0-110 mg. ascorbic acid. 

0- 5 ml. fruit juice contained 0-164 mg. ascorbic acid. 

1- 0 ml. fruit juice contained 0-469 mg. ascorbic acid. 

These three results give the potency of the juice as 0-44, 0-33 and 0-47 mg. 
respectively of ascorbic acid per ml. The average, weighted according to the 
number of animals in each group, is 0-39 mg. ascorbic acid per ml. of juice . 
Therefore the juice contains about 8 i.u. of vitamin C per ml. 

A simpler calculation for the potency may be made in the following way. 

(а) 1 ml. fruit juice gave slightly less protection than 0-5 mg. ascorbic acid. 

Therefore 1 ml. fruit juice appears to contain about 8 i.u. of vitamin C. 

(б) 0-6 ml. fruit juice gave the same amount of protection as 0-25 mg. 
ascorbic acid. 

Therefore 1-0 ml. fruit juice appears to contain 10 i.u. of vitamin C. 

(c) 0-25 ml. fruit juice gave less protection than 0-125 mg. ascorbic acid. 

Therefore 1-0 ml. fruit juice appears to contain about 7 i.u. of vitamin C. 

The average of the three results (a), (b) and (c) is about 8 i.u. of vitamin C 
per ml. of juice, which is the same result as that obtained by the more elaborate 
calculation and may be considered a fair confirmation of the value, 6 i.u. of 
vitamin G per ml. of juice, found by the method based on increase in weight. 
Therefore, the estimation of the vitamin C potency of a substance obtained by 
comparing the average intensity of scurvy developed in the animals given 
doses of that substance with that in animals given doses of the International 
Standard at the same time, gives the same result as a comparison of the increases 
in weight of the same animals during the experiment. 

The amount of ascorbic acid present in the fruit juice was not determined by 
the chemical method as sulphur dioxide had been used for its preservation. 

Comparison of this method with the “tooth” method. 

The method of estimating vitamin C by its mfluence on the body weight of 
guinea-pigs during a period of rix weeks is no more accurate than the method of 
estimating it by its influence on the histological structure of the teeth during a 
period of two weeks. It has two advantages over ilie “tooth” method, (a) it is 
independent of the subjective errors of assessment of the amount of scurry 
developed, (5) it does not involve the rather skilled technique of cutting the 
sections of the teeth. On the other hand, the “ tooth ” method of estimation can 
be completed within a period of four weeks and also it has riie very great reoom- 
mendation of being ba!^ on a reaction speoifio for vitamin C. It seems to us, 
therefore, tiiat the “tooth” method is still very muth to be preforred to the 
“inorease in weight” method as worked out by us. 
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Summary. 

A method for the estimation of vitamin C has been worked out on the basis of 
its influencse on the body weight of guinea-pigs. The method is very similar to the 
method of estimating vitamin A which was worked out in this laboratory. 

Different groups of guinea-pigs were given daily doses of 0-125, 0*25, 0-5, 1-0 
and 2-0 mg. of ascorbic acid (International Standard), each guinea-pig in any one 
group being given the same dailj’^ dose. A diet containing abundance of all other 
substances known to be necessary for growth was given ad lib., a fresh y>ortion 
each day. The guinea-pigs were weight twice a week. When the test had been 
carried on for six weeks a fairly smooth curve of response was obtained relating 
increase in weight to dose of vitamin C given. In any period shorter than six 
weeks, the curve of response was much less smooth. The curve of response was 
represented by the equation y = 74-3-h 108-2 log (log 10a:). 

The severity of the scurvy developed by the animals during the test also bore 
a curvilinear relationship to the dose of vitamin C given. A fairly good curve of 
response, y = 0*49— 1-50 log (log 10a:), was obtained. 

A sample of fruit juice examined by a test carried out simultaneously with 
the t€»8ts on the ascorbic acid (International Standard) was found to contain 
() i.u. of vitamin (! per ml. as estimat^Kl by the increase in weight of the animals, 
and 8 i.r, fier ml. as estimated by the severity of scurvy developed. This was 
considerc'd to be^ fairly good agreement. 

The accuracy of the ‘ increase in weight” method has l)een calculated. It is 
not creator than the accuracy of the “tooth” method. 

The relative merits of the two methods have l)een discussed. It is concluded 
that the “tooth ” method has distinct advantages over the “increase in weight ” 
method as carried out in the experiment describt^d in this paper. 
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CCXLII. VARIATIONS IN THE CAROTENE AND 
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Eabubk experiments have shown that the colour and vitamin A content of 
butter can be maintained at the high levels usually regardixl as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of summer even in the winter period of stall feeding by the addition of 
artificially dried grass to the ration [Gillam et ah, 1933; Watson et ah, 1933], 
Similar results have also been obtained with AJ.V. silage [Watson et ah, 1934]. 
As an extension of these experiments it was decided to obtain data on the 
variation of the carotene and vitamin A contents with season, breed and stage 
of lactation of the milk fat of cows kept under typical English conditions of 
feeding and management. Studies of some of these variations in the milk of 
English cows have previously been made using either colorimetric or biological 
methods of assay [Dann, 1933; Booth et ah, 1933 : 1934], but at the time this 
investigation was commenced, no comprehensive study of the variations in 
the carotene and vitamin A contcuits of milk, using the more precise spectro- 
photometric methods of assay, had been made. Since then, however, thorough 
investigations of the fat of milk produced under American conditions of 
management have been carried out [Baumann et ah, 1934], using the spectro- 
photometric method developed earlier [Baumann & Steenbock, 1933]. 

Details of experiment. 

For the experiment, two cows were selected from eacli of the main dairy 
breeds — Shorthorn, Ayrshire, Friesian and Guernsey. All the cows calved during 
October or November 1934, and seven of them were part of a large herd, receiving 
therefore uniform management and feeding. The remaining cow, an Ayrshire — 
Heather Lass — belonged to aneighbouring herd in which '^outwintering cattle 
is the usual practice. 

The particulars concerning the cows were as follows: 

Mo. of calves 


Breed 

Name 

previous to 
experiment 

Calving date 

Sborthom 

Axmette 

S 

31. X. 34 


Cherry 

1 

13. X. 34 

Ayrshire 

Ninna 

7 

22. XX, 34 

Heather Lass 

4 

28. xi. 34 

Friesian 

Dairymaid 

Pearl 

4 

20. X.34 


3 

3. ;k. 34 

Guema^y 

Eva 

3 

6. x.34 


NelUo 

2 

28. x.34 


( 1728 ) 
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During October, November and December, the cows received a winter ration 
of hay, kale and concentrates, the kale being fed at the rate of 30-40 lb. per day. 
From tlanuary 1935 to the end of April the kale was replaced by mangolds. The 
cows were turned out in April, but owing to a wet cold spell, there was very little 
available grass. During May and June, the cows had access to a plentiful supply 
of good quality pasture. In *July, as a result of a drought, the quality and 
quantity of the grass fell off rapidly, and after the second week the fields were 
bare and burnt, and supplementary feeding with hay and concentrates was 
necc^ssary. 

Colhction of bviter samples. Immediately following calving, the colostrum 
was collected, as completely as was possible practically, during the first 2-3 days. 
With some difficulty, butter was prepared from the material after it had settled 
for a few days. At monthly intervals thereafter, the total milk from an afternoon 
and following morning’s milking was collected, separated, allowed to ‘ rijxin” 
and then churned. The butter was then immediately clarified and the butter fat 
ston'd in a refrigerator until the necessary determinations could be carried out. 
In the later stages of lactation, it was necessary to collect two days’ supplj’^ of 
milk in order to obtain sufficient for the making of the butter. 

Determhiation of carotene and vitamin A in the butters. Samples (20-25 g.) of 
the dry filtered butter fats were saponified and the carotene and vitamin A 
determincid in the unsaponifiable matter by absorption spectra methods, 
following the technique previously descril^ed [Gillam, 1934]. The gross absorp- 
tion of the unsaponifiable matter in chloroform at 455-460 m/x, less a constant 
6 % corr(*ction for xanthophyll, was converted into absolute carotene values by 
comparison with the standard absorption of pure j3-carotene, 463 m/t 

(chloroform) =s 2200 [Gillam, 1935]. The absorption at 328m/x (Hilger quartz 
spectrograph), after correction for that due to carotenoid.s, was similarly con- 
verU^d into piTcent ages of vitamin A by making use of the value of E [ " 328 mp = 
1600 for the purest vitamin A distillates (Carr & Jewell, 1933]. The values so 
obtained are relative and, provided that vitamin A is not concentrated further, 
are absolute also. (Karrer & Morf [1933] have reported a value of £'1^,® = 1700.) 

Discussion of results. 

The results of the examination of the butters of each cow throughout the 
whole period of lactation are shown graphically in Figs. 1 and 2. In considering 
the data, it must be emphasized that only two cows of each breed were used, 
and these exhibit marked individual variations, particularly in regard to carotene 
content, the vitamin A values showing closer agreement. As a result, the varia- 
tions in values in the different breeds are only significant when the differences 
are very marked. This is shown clearly in contrasting the Shorthorn and Ayrshire 
groups. In a previoxis experiment [Watson et al., 1934] the relative positions of 
these two breeds were the inverse of those of the present investigation. These 
variations, however, do not affect the general trend of the n^sults. It will be seen 
that the butters show the normal decrease in their vitamin A and carotene values 
as the winter proceeds, reacliing a minimum about the end of March [Gillam et al., 
1933]. With the advent of spring and fresh grass, the values rise sharply and 
continue until they reach the high values characteristic of summer butters. An 
interesting example of this well-known dependence of the quality of the butter 
on the supply of oarotene-rich food is shown in the batters from the Ayrshire 
cow, Heather Lass. Whilst all the other cows in the experiment were stall-fed on 
similar rations, this cow was ‘"outwintered”, i.e. aJUowed access to pasture 
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throughout the winter. The results are shown in the higher carotene values 
of the resulting butter and more particularly in the vitamin A values, which 



Fig. I. Variation in the carotene content of butter fat during lactation of the cow. Oot. to March* 
stall-feeding. A^l, grazing but grass scarce. May and June, grass good and plentiM. 
July and Aug., drought; grass scarce and poor. 

(All cows calved one month pr or to date of first sample.) 


are consistently much higher than those of the other Ayrshire while this 
was stall-fed (lig. 2). 




OCT I NOV* DEO I JAN I FEB’MAR »APRIL* MAYNUNEMULY* AUO* 


Fig. 2. The variation of the vitamin A content of butter fat during lactation of the cow. 
Oot. to l({aroh» ataU*feeding* April, grazing but grass aoarce. May and June, grass go<^ 
and plentiful. July and Aug., drought; grass scarce and poor. 

(All oofws oalved one month prior to date of first sample.) 
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Avero/ge values for typical English milks. 

The carotene and vitamin A values of the milk fats from the individual cows 
have been collected and summarized in Table I together with the average values 
for each breed. 

Table I. Summarized values for all four breeds. 


Breed 


Gross 

average 

value 

Winter 

average 

Summer 

average 

Mini- 

mum 

values 

Maxi- 

mum 

values 

Vitamin A/ 
carotene 
ratio 

Sborthorn 

Carotene 
Vitamin A 

0-27 

0-68 

0-25 

0*58 

0*29 

0*84 

009 

0-.36 

0*541 
1*24 [ 

2*5: 1 

A3n‘shire 

Carotene 
Vitamin A 

0-36 

0-85 

0-27 

0*66 

041 

M8 

Oil 

0*30 

0*691 

1*42; 

24: 1 

Friesian 

Carotene 
Vitamin A 

0-40 

0-90 

0-35 

0-61 

0*47 

1*21 

on 

0-52 

0*851 
1*50 f 

2*25 : 1 

Guernsey 

Carotene 
Vitamin A 

0-92 

0-75 

0*73 

0-54 

1*14 

0*95 

0*42 

0*37 

1*971 

l*42f 

0*80 : 1 

Note 1 . All values are expressed in mg./lOO g. fat. (For bases of calculation, cf. p. 1729.) 
Note 2. The samples were divided into winter and summer samples arbitrarily, October- 
Maroh being called ‘‘winter’* and April-September being called “summer”. 


The A 5 Tshire values are a little higher than would otherwise be the case owing 
to the fact that one cow — Heather Lass — ^had access to fresh winter grass. 

The Shorthorn values are lower than were expected from previous work. This 
is shown by the figures given later in this paper (Table IV) for larger groups 
of Shorthorn cows taken at different stages of lactation. The average values 
here are 0*50 mg./lOO g. of carotene and 1‘01 mg./lOOg. of vitamin A. These 
values are not directly comparable with the values in Table I which include a 
large number of winter samples. On account of the fact that the gross growth- 
promoting activity of the butter fats is due to two different entities (vitamin A 
and carotene), the relative amounts of which vary both from breed to breed and, 
to a less extent, from cow to cow, a better appreciation of the relative values of 
the fats is obtained by expressing the total vitamin A activity in terms of 
biological units calculated from the known amounts of carotene and vitamin A 
present. The results are expressed arbitrarily in j3-carotene units (y per g.) on the 
basis of equal potencies for pure vitamin A and pure j5-carotene [Moore, 1933]. 
The resulting values have the advantage of presenting a relative set of figures on 
a uniform basis for the four breeds ; it is not claimed, however, that the same 
values would be found by actual biological test. 


Table II. Calculated growth-promoting activities of the buUer fats in y per g, 

(fi-carotene units). 



Gross 

Summer 

Winter 



Breed 

average 

average 

average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Shorthorn 

9*5 

11*3 

8*3 

17*8 

4*7 

Ayrshire 

12*1 

15*9 

9*3 

20*8 

4*1 

Friesian 

13*0 

16*8 

9*6 

23*2 

6*9 

Guernsey 

16*7 

20*9 

12*7 

31*7 

8*8 


These figures make the Guernsey appear the best of the four breeds as far as 
the gross content of vitamin A-active substances in the milk fat is concerned, a 
result which is not consistent with the finding that Shorthorn and Guernsey 
butters have approximately identical biological activities throughput the year 
[Booth et al,i 1934]. In this connection, it has recently been shown that pure 
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carotene fed in vitamin A-frcKc butter fat is apparently 2-3 times less effective 
than when fed in cottonseed oil [Kraybill & Shrewsbury, 1936J, a result which 
may explain the observation that the vitamin A of butter is several times more 
effective biologically than the carotene [Booth et al., 1934]. Thus it would seem 
that carotene is not utilized at all efficiently from butter fat by the rat, and this 
would tc*nd to lower the apparent gross vitamin A activity (as determined 
biologically) of Guernsey butters, which owe more of their activity to carotene 
than to vitamin A. Thus, though Guernsey butters commonly contain more of 
the vitamin A-active substances than butters of other breeds, the question 
whether the human organism, unlike that of the rat, can absorb the carotene 
as effectively as the vitamin A must still remain opc^n. 

Colostrum. 

The carotene and vitamin A values of the colostral milk (bulked samples 
(collected during the first two days after calving) are markedly greater than those 
of normal milks, thus serving the purpose of providing the calf with a highly 
coiK^entratod food in the first few days of life. The data on (‘olostrum compared 
with milks from tlie same cows a month after calving are shown in Table III. 
The colostrum values, having been obtained on samples collected over two days, 
arc not as high as tliose obtained on the first day’s colostrum only. 

Table III. Carotene and vitamin A of colostrum. 

Canjtone Vitamin A 


Date 

Cow 

Breed 

mg. ;100 g. fat 

mg. lOOg. 

Oct. 2(1 

Dairymaid 

Friesian 

340 

1-24 

Xov, 20 


»» 

0-38 

0-52 

Nov. 22 

Ninna 

Ayrshire 

4-60 

2-90 

I>ec. 22 


,, 

018 

0*37 

Nov. 30 

Heather 


421 

3 13 

Dec. 30 

♦» 


0*35 

0-44 

Oft. 28 

Nellie 

Guernsey 

3-61 

M3 

Nov. 28 


,, 

0-91 

0-67 

Oft. 13 

(.^horry 

Shorthorn 

2-9<l 

3*51 

Nov. 13 

»» 

• s 

0-28 

0-48 

Oft. 31 

Annette 

f9 

3-80 

1-37 

Nov. 30 

»> 


0-35 

0-68 


The high vitamin A value of cow’s colostrum has previously l>een demon- 
strated biologically by Dann [1933] in England, and sjx^ctroscopieally by Semb 
et ah [1934] in America. The latter authors have shown that the high potency of 
the colostral milk persists for only a few days after the calf is born before drop- 
ping to a morc^ normal value, a fact which is fully confirmed by the present 
results. 

End of lactation effect. 

The graphs (Figs* 1 and 2) show the variation in carotene and vitamin A con- 
tent of the fat of each of the cows in the experiment throughout the whole of 
lactation. The marked decrease in these values towards the end of lactation, 
which coincided with the known scarcity of grass occasioned by the drought of 
July-August 1934, made it necessary to carrj* out experiments to decide whether 
the drop in quality of the milk was in fact due to a low-carotene diet, or was a 
genuine end of lactation effect. In order to decide between these two alternatives, 
bulked fat from 5 groups of 6 cows, all on the same diet, and at the same season 
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but at different stages of lactation, was examined in the early winter of 1935. The 
following results were obtained, and show clearly that there is no obvious drop 
in the carotene and vitamin A of milk fat as the cow nears the end of lactation. 
This is in agreement with the results obtained by Treichler et al, [1935]. 


Table IV. Carotene and vitamin A values of milk fat of Shorthorn cows at 
different stages of lactation. 


Sample 

Weeks after 
calving 

Date 

Carotene 
mg./lOO g. fat 

Vitamin A 
mg./lOO g. fat 

A 

10 

27. xi. 35 

0-46 

MO 

D 

15 

28. xi. 35 

0*45 

0-95 

B 

19-23 

29. xi. 35 

0*58 

1*06 

£ 

29 

20. xi. 35 

0*54 

0-93 

C 

30 

29. xi. 35 

0-46 

103 



Averages 

0-.50 

101 


Summary. 

The carotene and vitamin A values of the milk fats (butter) of each of eight 
cows have been determined spectrophotometrically at monthly intervals from the 
day of calving to the end of lactation. Four groups of two cows were used, each 
group representing a typical English breed (Shorthorn, Ayrshire, Friesian and 
Guernsey) , and all were treated alike, being stall- fed during the winter and pasture- 
fed in spring and summer under typical English conditions of management. The 
results show that individual variations among cows of the same breed are large 
but that, apart from the abnormally high values of colostrum, the carotcme and 
vitamin A values of the butters are much more dependent on diet than on stage 
of lactation. Maximum, minimum and mean values for each breed are recorded. 

Comparison of the summations of carotene plus vitamin A values places the 
breeds, in order of vitamin A activity of the butters, Guernsey > Friesian > 
Ayrshire > Shorthorn, The results of this and previous work indicate that the 
differences between butters of the last three breeds are scarcely significant. 

The thanks of the authors are due to the Research Council of Messrs Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. for a grant and to Mr G. V. Cawthome for assistance 
in the analysis of the butters. 
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In an earlier examination of the carotene of butter by the chromatographic 
adsorption method [Gillam k Heilbron, 1935] it was found that the pigment 
separated readily into two clearly-defined coloured zones when adsorl)ed on 
alumina from light petroleum solution. The colour, location and general appear- 
ance of the zones together with the al>sorption spectra of the 8t*,parately eluted 
pigments indicated that, in addition to /8-carotene, appreciable amounts of the 
a-isomeride were also present. a-Carotene has since iK^en independently detected 
in butter, using magnesium oxide as adsorbent instead of alumina [Strain, 1935]. 
A comparison of the adsorption of butter carotene on each of these two adsorl^ents 
has sinc« shown that chromatographic analysis on alumina makes the a-(*arotene 
content of butter appear much greater than when magnesium oxide is used. 

In order to explain thest* anomalous results we have carried out adsorption 
experiments on pure j8-carotene using, primarily, aluminium oxide as adsorbent. 
The n‘sult8 show that the process of adsorption itself separates /8-carotene into 
two zones of pigment having properties exactly comparable with those obtained 
when gross butter caroUme is used. Subsequent exjKTiments have shown that 
the lower zone contains a new carotenoid pigment having absorption maxima 
(in the visible) different from those of jS-earotene but identical with those of 
oc-carotene. It is thus clear that when the carotene fraction of butter is adsorl)ed 
on alumina the st^cond pigment is not wholly a-carotene, as was at first thought, 
but contains a considerable amount of a new compound. 

These phenomena have already been reported briefly [Gillam & El Ridi, 
1935, 2], but siiKte then, starting with pure /8-carotene, we have prepared the new 
pigment, which we propose to callpacMdo-a-carotene. The present paper describes 
its preparation and properties. 

Table I summarizes these properties in comparison with those of a- and 
/8-carotene examined under the same conditions [cf. also, Kuhn Sc Brockmann, 
1931; Kuhn A Lederer, 1931, 1, 2; Karrer A Walker, 1933; Strain, 1934, 2]. 

The probable structure of pseudo-a-^ro^cwe. 

The method of preparation of jwet«io-a-carotene from /8-carotene and the 
analytical data indicate that the substance is a hydrocarbon carotenoid, of 
formula produced by isomerization of /8-carotene. 

Preliminary feeding tests on rats, for which we are indebted to Mr A. L. 
Bacharach of Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd,, show clearly that the substance possesses 
strong vitamin A activity when fed at the rate of 2y per rat per day. Prom this 
it can be inferred that the compound contains at least one structural unit made 
up of a /8-ionone ring and four ethylene linkages conjugated with it, this unit 
being-— as far as our knowledge goes— specifically associated with vitamin A 

( 1735 ) 
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Table I. Properties of pBeudo-x-carotene. 

Compared with those of the a- and jS-carotenes. 


p«€t«io-a-Cai*otene 

)5-Cai*otene 

a-Carotene 

Formula 

Melting-point 

Rotation 

^40®66 

166° (uncorr.) 

Nil 

182° (uncorr.) 

NU 

183-6° (uncorr.) 
•+•377° (benzene) 

Absorption maxima {mp) : 
Carbon disulphide 
Chloroform 

Petroleum (70-80° b.p.) 
Pyridine 

Bthyl alcohol 

507, 477 

486, 456 

477, 446 

493, 461 

478, 447 

514, 484 

491, 463 

484, 452 

507, 476 

487,466 

477, 447 

Antimony trichloride: 
Colour 

Absorption maxima {mp) 

Blue 
.591 only 

Blue 

591, 541 

Blue 

591, 541, 492 

Analyses. Found:* 

Carbon % 

Hydrogen % 

89-3 

10-0 

89-5 

10-1 

89-0 

10-6 

Partition, 90% methyl 
alcohol-petrol 

Epiphasic 

Epiphasic 

Epiphasic- 

Hydrogenation (double 

10-9 

10-9 

11-0 


bonds) 


Adsorption on alumina Slowly produces an- Slowly forms a lower Slowly prfiducos a 
other zone above the zone of pseudo-a- lower zone below the 
main psevdo-oL-c&ro- carotene main zone, different 

tene zone ()5-caro- from paeiido-a-caro- 

tene?) tene 

Adsorption affinity Less than that of Greater than either a- Less than jS- and simi- 
carotene or paetido-a-carotene lar to that of psfiwdo- 

a-carotone 

* CjoHjd requires 89-56, 10-46. 

activity [cf. Kuhn & Brockmann, 1935]. Quantitative hydrogenation of the 
pigment shows that it contains a total of eleven ethylene linkages but absorption 
spectra data indicate that only ten of these are conjugated. The absorption 
maxima in the visible are identical with those of a-carotene, lutein and j3-oxy- 
carotene, and the chromophore responsible for the absorption should therefore 
be the same in each case, i.e. one double bond in a j8-ionone ring and nine others 
in a straight chain conjugated with it [Karrer, Morf & Walker, 1933; Kuhn k 
Brockmann, 1932, 1; Karrer, Zubrys & Morf, 1933; Kuhn & Lederer, 1931, 1]. 
The eleventh double bond must be isolated from the conjugated system (cf. 
a-carotene Formula I). 

Owing to the similarity of the compound to a-carotene the question arises 
whether, in fact, it is identical or not. The evidence is as follows: 

(а) pseudo-oL-CoTotene melts at 166® (uncorr.) ± 1® only in four different 
crystalline preparations. Contrast a-carotene, m.p. 187® (corr.) [Karrer k Walker, 
1933], and our own specimen (vide supra), m.f. 183’5® (uncorr.). 

(б) It has no detectable rotation; contrast a-carotene [a],^= 4-380®. This 
absence of optical activity, however, might be due to racemkation which is to be 
expected from the manner of its preparation from inactive jS-carotene. 

(c) By adsorption on alumina pseudfo-a-carotene is partially re-oonverted into 
a substance identical with, or closely similar to, j9-carotene. 

Genuine a-carotene, on the other hand, behaves quite dilBferetitly on adsorp* 
tion, for whereas psetofo-a-carotene is converted into a pigment having absorp** 
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tion maxima at longer wave-lengths, ac-carotcne is converted into another pigment 
with absorption maxima at shorter wave-lengths. 


Pigmont 

^cWa-a-CaroU'ne 

Adsorption on 
alumina 

Tpper zone 

Absorption maxima (7«/i) 
(petroleum b.p .TO-SO'*) 

Pigment present 
/5-Carotene 

f 

484 

452 

Lower zone 

477 

440 

p«e7^fl^o-a-Carotene 

a-Carotene 

Up|X‘r zone 

477 

447 

a-(WottMie 


Ixjwer zone 

470 

441 

* ‘ N eoearoteme ’ ’ ( vide 


infra) 

This property clearly difTerentiat^s p«sftii<fo-a-carotc'ne from a-carotene, hence 
we conclude the former to be a new pigment and not the racemic form of a- 
carotene. 

By analogy with the known structural formula of a-carotene [Karrer, Morf & 
Walker, 1933] (I) 


CH, CH, CH. CH, 

>x 


ch; 




CH, 


CH, 


CH, 


CH, *»CH, 


it is probable that jp^^^'Wc-a-earotcme has a similar structure. From its method 
of preparation and pro|H‘rtiea it is to be inferred that the mechanism of formation 
is a displacement of one terminal double bond out of the conjugated system of 
jS-CHmtene (1 1 F). As this is more likely to be displaced to the 3' 4' position than 
to the 4' 5' or 5' b' positions the resulting formula is probably tlie same as that 
of a-carotene (cf. Formula 1). The closely similar properties (without actual 
identity) of p«€?«/o-a-carot€me and a-carotoie make it probable that the diflFerence 
is due to a rearrangement of the double bonds (leaving a group of ten conjugated) 
or to geometrical isomerism. The final decision on this point must await further 
work. 

The effect of other odsorbeTUs on ^-carotene. 

Having found that adsorption on alumina results in the isomerization of 
j5-carotene, other adsorbents commonly used for the separation of carotenoids 
were tested for this property. Thus, calcium hydroxide, whicli has been used 
successfully for the separation of a-carotene from j3-carotene [Karrer, Walker, 
ei aL 1933] and the purification of the former (Karrer & Walker, 1933], has 
been found to convert jS-carotene into jpsetwto-a-carotene exactly as does alumina, 
but it gives a smaller yield each time. 

Magnesium oxide which has also been used [Strain, 1934, 1, 2] for the separa- 
tion of a- and jS-carotenes was similarly tested by repeatedly adsorbing /8-caro- 
tene, in light petroleum solution, upon it. The /8-carotene showed no evidence of 
separation into two zones even after four adsorptions. Furthermore, if a mixture 
of jS-caroteneand paet^do-a-carotene prepared by repeated adsorption of j8-carotene 
on either alumina or calcium hydroxide is adsorbed on magnesium oxide the 
chromatogram shows no evidence of heterogeneity. There is reason to believe, 
however, that even if it does not produce any separable ps€t«fo-a-carotene from 
jS-carotene as do the other two adsorbents, after repeated adsorption on 
magnesium oxide, /8-earotene begins to show displacement of its absorption bands 
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towards shorter wave-lengths. Conversely, adsorption of j?sei«do-a-carotene 
displaces the maxima back again to wave-lengths not quite as long as those of 
jS-oarotene. The following data are typical. 


Adsorption of pigments on magnesium oxid£. 

Absorption maxima in petroleum 
(B.p. 70-80") (mfx) 


Pure ]3-carutene 

483 

452 

Pure j9-parotpne, after 1 adsorption 

480 

450 

Purt» /5-carotene, after 2 adsorptions 

479 

440 

pasttdo-a-Caroteiie 

476 

446 

jMCttdo-a-Carotene, after adsorption 

479 

448 

“Neocarotcne” (by adsorption on 
alumina) 

470 

441 

“Neooarotene” (by adsorption on 

MgO) 

472 

443 


We believe these differences in the positions of the absorption maxima to be 
significant but they are approaching the limits of detection by the method of 
photographic or visual absorption spectrophotometry unless high dispersion 
spectrographs are used. 


Adsorption experiments with (x-carotene. 

We have carried out a few preliminary exj)eriments on the effect of chro- 
matographic adsorption on a- carotene (pure crystalline material ex palm oil; 
analytical data in Table I). Like )8-carotene this material also suffers change on 
adsorption on alumina or calcium hydroxide and separates into two zones of 
pigment which, after elution, exhibit absorption maxima as follows : 


Carbon disulphide 

mfi 

/""" ^ 

Upper zone 507 477 

Lower zone 501 470 


Petroleum 
(B.P. 70-80 ) 
m\L 

i ^ X 

477 477-5 

470 441 


The lower zone clearly contains a pigment distinctly different from either 
)S- or a-carotene and which we propose to call neocarotene. The absorption maxima 
characteristic of this pigment are closely comparable with those reported for a 
yellow substance, occurring in small quantity at the bottom of the column, 
when a- and /9-carotene mixtures are adsorbed on calcium hydroxide [Karrer 4 
Walker, 1933]. It' is now clear that this material must have been formed from 
a-carotene during the actual adsorption. a-Carotene is readily changed into 
neocarotene by adsorption on magnesium oxide (contrast /9-earotene on this 
adsorbent). 

Pending the results of a fuller examination of the properties of neooarotene 
which we are now conducting discussion of its probable structure is necessarily 
only conjecture, but the absorption spectrum, identical with that of taraxanthin 
[Kuhn 4 Lederer, 1931, 1], violaxanthin [Kuhn 4 Winterstein, 1931; Karrer et 
al. 1933], and a-oxycarotene [Karrer ei al. 1934], suggests a straight chain 
of nine conjugated double bonds as the chromophoric grouping* From its 
method of preparation from a-carotene~strictly andogous with the preparation 
of pseiMto-tt-oarotene from jS-carotene — ^and from the light absorption data it is 
probable that it has the structure of a-carotene (Formula I) but with the jS-ionone 
double bond displaced, probably into the 3, 4 position, thus leaving an a*ionoae 
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ring at each end and nine double bonds in conjugation. If this is correct neither 
half of the molecule will contain the half j3-earotene structure essential for 
growth-promoting (vitamin A) activity, and the substance should therefore be 
biologically inactive, a forecast which we shall test when the material is 
available. 

In considering the possible causes of the observed fact that when apparently 
pure jS-carotene is repeatedly adsorbed on alumina it separates into two zones of 
pigment having different absorption spectra there appeared to be two possible 
explanations : 

(a) that the original ^-carotene contained p^?c.iw/o-a-carotene as an impurity 
or, 

(b) that the />«etido-a-carotene was formed from j8-carotene. 

The impurity hypothesis is definitely precluded by the fact that the carotene 
fractions rtmiaining after one or more yields of paeudo-a-carotene had been 
removed were identical with each other, and with the original jS-carotene. The 
following experimental results illustrate the point. 

Absorption bands jx^troleuin 


Fraction M.i*. ( (\) 

(B.P. 7(»-80') (m^) 

. ^ ^ 

F (%) 

H{%) 

Original /3'Carotene 182 

484 

452 

89*5 

101 

After one adaorption — 

484 

452 

— 

— 


(no separation) 

After two adsorption.s : 


l''ppor zone 183 

484 

452 

88-8 

no 

I^wor zone 160 

477 

446 

8»-3 

10-0 

ReadHorption of upper [ugment only *. 

FpIX'r zone 

483 

452 

— 


l.iOwer z»)no 

476 

447 

— 

— 


There is thus no doubt that p^c.wdo-a-carotene is not present as an impurity 
but is produwd directly from jS-carotene. 

A further in tt'resting point about this isomerization of both a- and )9-carotenes 
is that it appears to be reversible, for whereas by separating the pigment formed 
by adsorption and readsorbing the unchanged pigment several times it can be 
wholly convei^ted into the corresponding isomeride, if either of the new pigments 
is readsorbed on alumina or calcium hydroxide it is reconverted largely into 
what is apparently its parent substance. Thus we have converted jS-carotene into 
j>S6tido-a-carotene and then back again. The properties of the resulting pigment 
are very similar to those of j8-carotene. 


Reversal of iscmeriztition by adsorption. 


Sample 

Source 

Adsorption 

on 

M.P. 

®C. 

Absorption bands 
petroleum 
(B.r. 70-80) m/i 

. ^ ^ 

j9-Carotene 

Grass 

— 

182 

484 

452 

jpeeudo-a-Carotene 

jS-Oarotene 

Alumina 

166 

477 

446 

jS-oarcteneT 

j»SfiMfs>«-CSarotene 

Alumina 

176 

480 

452 


Despite the fact that the process jS-carotene ^ jp^eicdo-a-carotene will proceed 
in either direction on adsorption although not to completion, pseudo a-carotene 
once formed does not apparently revert spontaneously to j8-oarotene even 
when kept for several months in light petroleum solution (in the absence of 
oxygen). 
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The basic or amphoteric nature of the adsorbents so far examined is probably 
a significant factor in producing these changes which are almost certainly due to 
displacements of one double bond out of the respective conjugated systems. It 
is clear however that the ease of this displacement is affected by the presence of 
impurities. Thus the carotene fractions of butter or blood serum, even after 
removal of sterols by freezing, are separated readily into two zones of pigment by 
a single adsorption on alumina [Gillam & El Ridi, 1935, 1], whilst with pure 
crystalline jS-carotene it requires much longer washing, or more usually elution 
followed by another adsorption, to bring about the isomerization. 

The possibility of these phenomena being due to oxidation is precluded by 
the following considerations. 

(a) jS-Carotene can be converted into p«cii^-a*oarotenc by adsorption even 
when oxygen is rigorously excluded and when the adsorbtmt has been previously 
ignited in a stream of nitrogen to remove some or all of the adsorbed oxygen. 

(b) The analytical data show that paewdo-a-carotene contains no oxygen (or 
only a trace due to autoxidation). 

(c) If psetido-oL-csLTOtene were an oxidized carotene derivative it would be 
adsorbed above j8-carotene in the adsorption columns and not below it. 

In view of the observation that certain adsorbents can isomerize a- and 
carotenes during the actual process of chromatographic analysis the technique 
as a whole must be more critically regarded. Originally due to Tswett [1906] this 
method of separation of pigment^ substances by adsorption on suitable fKiwders 
has been applied most successfully to the study of carotenoid pigments, notably 
by Kuhn and his collaborators [Kuhn & Brockmann, 1932, 2: Winterst^nn, 1933 ’, 
Zechmeister, 1934]. Whilst there can be no doubt that in the vast majority of 
cases of the application of the method to carotenoid problems the separations 
obtained are genuine, substances undergoing adsorption are sometimes changed 
in the process, e.g., the formation of a red material by adsorption of vitamin A 
concentrates on alumina or calcium hydroxide [Castle et aL 1933]. 

The isomerization of a- and jS-carotenes by adsorption on alumina, described 
above, is thus another exceptional example where the analytical process itself 
affects the substances which it is designed only to separate. In view of these cases 
it is important to realize that, following the usual procedure of chromatographic 
analysis, spurious separations can occur even if only rarely. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of pseudo-a-carolene. 200 mg. of pure j8-carotene {ex cocksfoot 
grass; m.p. 180-^182°; rotation, nil [Pollard, 1036]), made available through the 
kindness of Prof. A. C. Chibnall and Dr A. Pollard, were dissolved in light petro- 
leum (b.p. 70-80®) and poured through a 50x 6 cm, column of alumina (Brock- 
mann’s standardized ex Merck, diluted 1:3 with inactive alumina) and washed 
down with light petroleum (with or without the addition of benzene). The first 
adsorption, as a rule, did not show appreciable separation, but after elution with 
light petroleum-alcohol, followed by water washing, drying and another adsorp- 
tion, a clear separation into two zones was usually obtained. By continu^ 
wasUng the lower zone was washed out of the column and collected separately. 
The unchanged j3-carotene was eluted, recovered and readsorbed as befii© 
(4-6 times) until changed completely into the paeudo-oL-torm. In thiaway 200 mg. 
of jS^carotene produces about 80-100 mg. of jMcudb-a-carotene in some 4 litres of 
solvent, the remainder of the j3-carotene being lost by oxidatiCNn, incomplete 
elution etc. Concentration of the solution by evaporation undmr r^uced pres- 
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sure in nitrogen with subsequent filtration, to remove alumina, and cooling, gave 
a crop of crystals which was further purified by recrystallization from light 
petroleum. Adsorption methods could not be used on account of the reversion 
to jS-carotene. 

Analyses. Micro-analyses (Pregl’s method) gave the following results: 

pseudo-a-Carotene. (1) Found: C, 89*3; H, 10*0%; C 4 oH 5 <, requinss C, 89*5; 
H, 10*45%. (2) Pound: C, 89*2; H, 9*9%. 

^-Carotene, Foimd: C, 89*48; H, 10*1%. 

OL-Carolem, Found: C, 89*0; H, 10*6%. 

Rr>TATiONS. Determinations carried out in red light (Pointolite lamp and 
Wrattcn 29 red filter giving only rays near the cadmium line at 6438 a.u.). 

OL-Carotene. 10 cm. 0*105% in benzene 4-0*396^^; +377®. 

pseudo-a-Caroicne. 10 cm. 0*15% in benzene +0*002® [a]«.j= + 1*3® ± 5®. 

Hydbogbnation. Microhydrogenations, for which we are indebted to Mr H. 
Jackson, gave the following results: Solvent, decalin-acetic acid mixture; 
Catalyst- (for details of method cf. Jackson & Jones [1936]). 

pseudo-oL-CaroUine. 2*522 mg. absorb 1*215 ml. of Hg at 766*5 mm. and 
21*2®; double bonds, 10*0. 

The paetfdo^oL-c&ioUmfi for hydrogenation was specially prepared using light 
petroleum and benzene free from thiophen. When less pure solvents were used 
the pigment contained sufficient sulphur to poison the catalyst and stop tht^ 
hydrogenation either wholly or in paH. 

^•Carotene, ex cocksfoot grass. 1*582 mg. absorb 0*780 ml. of Hg at 754*5 ram. 
and 17*5®; double bonds, 11*0. 

QL-Carotene ex Palm oil, 1*470 mg. absorb 0*725 ml. of Hg at 15*6® and 
755 mm.; double bonds, 11*0. 

Absorption spectra of the pigments were determined on a Hilger-Nutting 
visual Spectrophotometer, whilst objective confirmation was obtained photo- 
graphically on a Hilger Eg quartz spectrograph fitted with a Spekker photometer. 

Summary. 

Following up previous work on the carotene of butter where it was found 
that adsorption on alumina or calcium hydroxide separates the pigment into 
two parts which simulate a- and j8-carotene, respectively, it has now been found 
that what was apparently a-carotene is largely made up of a new pigment, 
spectroscopically identical with it. 

The new pigment — ^eiido-a-carotene — has been prepared by repeated 
chromatographic adsorption of /3-carotene on alumina. It has m.f. 166®, is 
isomeric with /3-carotene, and on readsorption is reconverted partially into this 
compound. Although spectroscopically identical with a-carotene it differs in 
having no rotation. It further differs in adsorption properties and hence is 
probably not a racemic form of a-oarotene. It is suggested that the mechanism 
of formation is a displacement of a terminal double bond out of the conjugated 
system by the adsorption pKicesB. 

Preliminary experiments with a-oarotene mdieate that this also can be changed 
by adsorption into another carotenoid (“neocarotene’') the absorption maxima 
of which are displaced even further towards the violet from those of a-carotene. 
Its properties are being farther examined. 

It is pointed out that in using the chromatographic method for the separation 
of carotenoids care must be taken to differentiate between genuine separations 
and transfoiinations brought about by the process itself. 

BkMbem. 1936 xxx 
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CCXLIV. THE NATURE OF PARANUCLEIN. 

By jean DOUGLAS HERD. 

From the Institute of Physiology, Glasgow University. 

{Received 8 Jtdy 1936.) 

The traditional misnomer “paranuclein” has been somewhat indiscriminatel}' 
applied to a variety of phosphorus-containing degradation products of cas- 
einogen ; here paranuclein will refer specifically to the material deposited during 
the digestion of caseinogen by pepsin. 

The experiments of the earlier workers (summarized by Rimington & Kay 
[1926]) showcMi that the material varied considerably, according to the experi- 
mental conditions, both in total amount and in its content of the original 
caseinogen-phosphorus. To explain these variations in phosphorus content, 
Robertson [1907], in work in which he claimed to have synthesized paranuclein 
from lowtT degradation products of caseinogen, expressed the opinion on some- 
what slight evidence that paranuclein must be a mixture of at least two substances. 
Thereafter for a time the subject lapsed until Rimington & Kay, in their well- 
knoi^ii studies on caseinogen, investigated also the derived paranuclein, and 
definitely confirmed its resistance to pepsin and its ready degradation by trypsin 
andbyi%NaOH. 

Holter eJ al. [1932] analysed paranuclein or “ phosphorpepton ” wth regard 
to its identity as a single compound, and found a N/P ratio* of 8'3 to 8*7 among 
some half-dozen specimens, the divergence l)eing assumed to be within the limits 
of experimental error. On prolonged digestion, they found that the N /P ratio fell 
to 7*1. Stirling & Wishart [1932] investigated the organic phosphorus produced 
on peptic digestion of caseinogen, using the technique of precipitation by 
trichloroacetic acid, and foimd a fairly constant N/P ratio for the insoluble 
residues of 12’8. This work, however, is difficidt to correlate with the previous 
since the acid-insoluble residues and paranuclein are clearly not identical. 
Breese-Jones & Gersdorff [1934] analysed various fractions produced in the peptic 
digestion of caseinogen, of which paranuclein was one: as prepared by them, it 
had a N/P ratio of 6, and showed several interesting changes in amino-acid 
composition from the original caseinogen, markedly the absence of cystine. 

Certain work on the other phosphorus derivatives of caseinogen is also of 
interest. Salkowski [1901] prepared a “paranucleic acid ” by precipitation of the 
digest liquor with ferric ammonium sulphate, which as finally purified had a N/P 
ratio of 3*1, and was precipitated by tannic and phosphotungstic acids though 
but slightly by trichloroacetic acid. Dietrich [1909], following up some work 
by Beh, obtained several phosphorus-containing peptides from peptic digests, 
which had N/P ratios varying from 0*45 to 1*75. A well-defined phosphopeptone 
of basic character was prepared by Rimington [1927] from tryptic digestion of 
caseinogen; it had a N/P ratio of 1*44 and gave no precipitate with phospho- 
tungstic or trichloroaoeHo add. Postemak [1927] has described a phosphopep- 
tone of N/P ratio 2 ; it appears to differ from any others described. Utkin [1936], 

* The N/P ntiM nwntioaed here an in every case those of absolute, not atomic pvportion, 
oalenkted whan neoeaaaiy from the original data. 
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in an investigation of the rate of liberation of soluble phosphorus from caseinogen 
by pepsin, j^ds evidence suggestive of two different phases; the first concerns 
the liberation of 19-20 % of the material as a compound of N/P ratio 7, recalling 
paranuclein; the second phase is characterized by liberation of material of N/P 
ratio 3*5, which he considers may be related to Salkowski’s “paranucleic 
acid”. 

From the above it is obvious that there is no unanimity of opinion as to 
whether paranuclein is an individual substance, or what role it may play in the 
degradation of caseinogen. The following work was undertaken in the hope 
that time-course studies of its hydrolysis by enzymes and by alkali might 
throw some light on its nature. 

Experimental procedure. 

Preparaiion of paranuclein, 10 g. caseinogen (nach HammardeUf N/P:17*25) were rubbed in 
a mortar with water until a fairly smooth paste was obtained. N HCl, 1*2 ml. per g. caseinogen, 
was then added gradually with constant stirring. The mixture was made up to 300 ml. and allowed 
to stand overnight in the refrigerator. At first, this solution was centrifuged and the su})ernatant 
liquor decanted; the residues were dissolved in a further 150 ml. water, filtered, and the dltrato 
added to the original liquor. Later, the more dilute solution was made up directly, it being found 
that any undissolved material disappeared during digestion before the paranuclein began to 
precipitate. 

2 g. pepsin (B.D.H.), dissolved in 100 ml. water, were added to the above caseinogen solution 
and incubated at 37*5*^. Simple measurements showed that the point of maximum precipitation 
occurred at the end of one hour. This was found to be fairly coincident with the point at which the 
precipitate began to settle into flakes [cf. Holter et al. 1932], and the latter was used as the end- 
point of the reaction. The precipitate was now centrifuged off, washed once with water, recentri- 
fuged, and dried in vacuo. The yield is just over 20%; the N/P ratio has been found to var^'^ from 
7*1 to 8-8. 

^ Time-courae of hydrolysis, 

/Vo A weighed amount of paranuclein was suspended in water, immersed in the 

thermostat, and at a noted time N NaOH was added in the requisite quantity to give a final 
concentration of 1 %. The paranuclein dissolved immediately. 5 ml. samples were removed at 
noted intervals and treated with an equal volume of trichloroacetic acid. The filtrate after precipi- 
tation and the residue of the original solution were then subjected to analysis for determination of 
acid-soluble and total N and P respectively. 

That no loss of N as ammonia occurred during incubation was established in the first experi- 
ment by the identity of values obtained for total N at the beginning and end of the incubation. 

Trypsin, A weighed amount of paranuclein (about 0*5 g.) was suspended in 20 ml. water and 
immersed in the thermostat. To it were added at a noted time 10 ml. of trypsin solution (Difeo) 
and immediately sufficient JV/10 NaOH to give a faint pink with phenolphthalein. The mixture was 
then diluted to 50 ml. Samples of 5 ml. were removed at noted times, precipitated by trichloro- 
aoetic add and analysed. Noted amounts of N/10 NaOH were added during the incubation to 
maintain the pH at 8*5; it was felt that this procedure was prefetrable to the use of a buffer since 
salt effects might complicate the reaction. 

Pepsin, Preliminary experiments with dilute solutions of pepsin, similar to those with trypsifl, 
indicated that hydrolysis was extremely slow. With high pepsin concentrations measurable 
hydrolysis occurred, but the large values of the N and P of Ihe oofltCDls incteased the experimental 
error considerably. The data recorded for this enzyme are therefore limited to one experiment in 
which the following method was used. 

5 g. pepdn (B.I>.H.) were dissolved in 100 ml. N/10 Hd; 60 mL of this solution were added to 
1 g. paranuclein, the remaining 50 ml. served as control. Samples were taken only {a) as soon as 
possible after the addition of the enzyme and (6) after 20 hours* incubation; thejjl^ were precipitated 
and analysed in the usual way. 
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Papain, The literature is rather contradictory with regard to the optimum pH for papain 
action. Plimmer & Baylisa [1905] used it in slightly acid or neutral medium on caseinogen. Will- 
Htatter & Graesmann [1924; 1926, 1, 2] found an optimum pH for various proteins corresponding in 
each case to the isoelectric point. The presence of cei-tain salts has, however, an important effect 
[Ringer, 1935]. Further complications arise when the use of activators is considered. 

Preh'minaiy experiments with citrate-NaOH buffers at different pH values showed that maxl> 
mum activity was obtained at pH 6*7, and that the enzyme was sufficiently active for the purpose 
without the use of an activator. One experiment with the addition of an activator was however 
carried out for comparison. The iinal procedure was as follows. 

Approximately 0*5 g. paranuclein was suspended in 30 ml. water and 15 ml. citrate buffer 
pH 6*7 were added. After 5 min. immersion in the thermostat, 5 ml. enz 3 mie extract were added; 
the extract was prepared by allowing 1 g. papain powder (B.D.H.) to stand overnight at 0'^ with 
10 ml. water, centrifuging and decanting, the liquor being diluted as required to give final concen- 
trations of approx. 1, 0*2 and 0*1% papain. 

The experiment with 0*1 papain was repeated with an enzyme extract which had been 
activated by cysteine hydrochloride, as describecl by Purr [1035]. 

All incul>ations were carried out at 37-5 ±0*r and the trichloroacetic acid was invariably used 
in 10% concentration. Nitrogen w'as estimated by micro-Kjeldahl and phosphorus by the Fiske- 
Subbarow method throughout. The values of N and P given in the tables have been corrected for 
the N and P of the enzyme solution present. It may be remarked incidentally that w'hilst pepsin-P 
was entirely acid-soluble, papain-P was partially so and tr 3 'p 8 in-P was entirely non-acid-soluble. 
In all cases, the N was partly acid-soluble. 

Three blank ext>eriments were also carried out — ^two in dilute NaOH at pH 8 in the absence of 
trypsin, and one in citrate buffer of pH 6*7 in the absence of papain. 


Results. 

Since the results of the blank experiments play a large part in the inter- 
pretation of the enzymic hydrolyses, they are given first in Table I, Exps. 1 , 2, 3. 


Table I. 


pH 8 


£xp 

1 

2 

Total N/5 ml. ... 

9*26 mg. 

6*30 mg. 

Total P/5 ml. ... 

0*842 mg. 

0*786 mg. 

N/P 

8*6 

8*0 


pH 6*7 (citrate) 
3 

6*59 mg. 
0*842 mg. 

7*8 



% acid-Boluble 

A. 

O/ 1 
/o ’ 

acid-soluble 

A 

o, 

fO 

acid-soluble 

A 

Time 

f 

N 

s 

p 

"iT 

' ' " 

P 

"iT 

P 

6 min. 

..... 


40*5 

35*6 

39*5 

39*0 

15 

39-3 

35*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

39*7 

35*9 

41*1 

36*0 

42*9 

40*4 

1 hr. 

40*0 

36*9 

41*6 

36*5 

46*6 

42*5 

2 

.... 

... 


— 

48*1 

44*9 

3 

41*5 

37*1 

42*2 

36*5 

— 

— 

4 

...... 

«... 

... 

— 

49*2 

46*0 

7 

— 


— 

— 

61*1 

48*9 


From them, the surprising fact emerges that about 40 % N and 35 % P are 
already soluble in tri<diliatoa«etic add. No appredable further hydrolysis occurs 
at jpH 8; at pH 6-7 there ia a slight further hydrolysis. 

Omittii^ Suther oemdderation of this point for the moment, it is obvious 
that enzymic digestion of putanudein as followed by the action of triohloroaoetio 
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acid will show only the rate of digestion of the insoluble fraction of the para- 
nuclein. This fact is, indeed, confirmed by the time curves of enzymic hydrolyses 
given below, since the best-fitting curves to the gross amounts of acid-soluble 
and P (with the exception of pepsin) cut the ordinate at values approximating 
those obtained in the blank experiment. 


Digestion with 1 7o NaOH. 

The individual results of this series are shown in Table II and Exp. 4 is 
depicted graphically in Kg. 1 (upper pair of curves). 


Table II. 


Exp 4 5 

Total N/5 ml. ... 6*04 mg. 6-67 mg. 

Total P/5 ml. ... 0-746 mg. 0*777 mg. 

N/P 8*1 8*6 


6 

6-13 mg. 
0-700 mg. 
8-8 



o/ , 

70 < 

acid-soluble 

A 

% 

acid-soluble 

A 

% arid-soluble 

— A 



A 


A 

t 

^ 

Time 

N 

P 

N 

P 

N 

P 

2 min. 

533 

37-5 

43-9 

30*3 

47-8 

30*3 

1.5 

63-9 

50-0 

51*7 

34*1 

56-9 

41-3 

30 

66-7 

56-6 

56-1 

41-3 

59*7 

51*4 

1 hr. 

72*3 

70-5 

59-5 

490 

— 

— 

1-75 

79-1 

83-4 

64*8 

63-5 

— 

— 

2-5 

80-0 

91-6 

— 

— 

69-3 

62-3 

4-5 




76-8 

78*3 

— 


*7 

80-0 

99-9 

79*3 

83-4 

75*5 

75*4 

24 

81-0 

101-6 

— 

— 

77*6 

79-6 

72 

82-8 

103*2 — — 

♦ 6 hr. in the case of Exp. 1. 

83-4 

87*6 



Fig. 1. Action of 1 % NaOH. N' and P' represent the hydrolysis of 
the originally add-insoluble materiaL 


s-izi 
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Digestion by trypsin. 

The results with various enzyme concentrations are shown in Table III and 
Exp. 9 in Fig. 2 (upper pair of curves). 

Table III. 


Exp 7 S 

Final tiyoftin couc. ... 01% 0<*2% 

Total nil 8-79 ing. i-SS nig. 

Total 175 ml I • 1 4 rng. 0993 mg. 

N/P 7-7 7*4 


9 10 11 

002% 0004% 0-004% 

7‘23nig. 4-70 mg. 10-32 ing. 

0*937 mg. 0-624 mg. 1-197 mg. 

7-7 7-6 8-6 


% aoid'Soluble 

A 


Time 

' N 

V 

5 min. 

81-3 

8;i-3 

15 

92-5 

1009 

;io 

98-3 

102-7 

45 

— 

— 

1-25 hr. 

98-5 


3 

— 

— 

3 


— 


% add-soluble 

% add-soluble 

/ 

N 

N 

P 

r 

N 

> 

P 

53-1 

39*2 

45-1 

42-3 

703 

69*6 

77-6 

70-8 

78-5 

906 

82-9 

90-3 

8:^-4 

98-0 

902 

96-6 

93-9 

97*8 

97-5 

99-0 

98-0 

96-6 

— 

— 

99-6 

99-9 

1000 

99-8 


% acid-soluble acid-suluble 


N 

P 

' N 

P 

49-0 

43*8 

52-2 

28-0 

61-1 

55*5 

tiO-6 

33-1 

75-2 

69*1 

67-7 

42-4 

84-1 

87*2 

71-8 

52*5 

87*6 

94*1 

78*1 

62*3 

91*4 

96-5 

— 

... 

98*1 

102*4 

87*3 

77-5 



I 2 3 


Hann 


mg. a. Action of 0*02 % N' and F represent the hydrolysis of 

the originally acid-insolable material. 
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Digestion by pepsin. 

The results of the single experiment with pepsin are given in Table IV. 

Table IV. 

Exp. 12 

Total P/6 ml. 174 mg. N/P, 7-7 

% add-sol. N % add-soL P 

19-4 20-2 

77*6 71*3 


Total N/5 ml. 13*4 mg. 
Time 

20>r. 


Digestion by papain. 

The effects of three different concentrations of papain are shown in Table V 
and Exp. 15 in Fig. 3 (upper pair of curves). Exp. 16 of this group was analogous 
to Exp. 15 but before incubation the papain was activated by cysteine HCl. 


Table V. 


Exp 

Final papain con 
centration 
Total N/6 ml. . 
Total P/5 ml. 
N/P 


Time 
1 min« 
15 
30 
45 

1 hr. 

2 

3 

4 


13 

1-0% 

6*54 mg. 
0-905 mg. 
7-23 

% acid-aoluble 


N 

P 

45*4 

41*8 

86*2 

75*4 

94*2 

85*3 

96*3 

86*5 

96*2 

89*1 

98*9 

90*4 

101*5 

93*5 


14 

0 * 2 % 
6*18 mg. 
0-806 mg. 
7-7 


% acid-soluble 



N 

\ 

P 

45*0 

39*0 

56*1 

46*2 

70*7 

62*4 

81*2 

74*8 

86*2 

79*3 

91*3 

83*8 

98*1 

86*9 


15 


01 % 

6*47 mg. 
0*860 mg. 
7-5 

% add-Boluble 


N 

P 

45*8 

39*2 

51*3 

45*8 

65*0 

62*7 

69-7 

59*1 

66*3 

66*0 

78*2 

80*0 

90-0 

90*7 


16 

0 - 1 % 

6*05 mg. 
0*811 mg. 
7*5 

% acid-soluble 

A 

N P 

49-6 51*1 

76*0 82*6 

84*3 93*0 

87*1 97-9 

90*9 99*6 

96*4 101*9 

100*8 10] -6 



Kg. 3. .Action of 0*1 % jwpain. N' and F' represent the hydrolysis of 
the ori^ally add-soluble material. 


From these results it will be seen that the preformed acid-soluble material 
is present to approximately the same extent in all but Exp. 12 with pepsim To 
arrive at the changes due to enzymic hydrolysis, it is therefore justifiaUe to 
d^uct from the gross values the values of the blank experiments in Table I. 

The nett vahiesspobtainedare illustrated in the lower pafrof curves in eadig]W|^ 
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By this deduction, the crossing of the curves in the tryptic hydrolysis is 
entirely removed; with papain the crossing is much less marked and may be due 
to experimental error involved in estimating the small quantities of acid-soluble 
N and P in the early stages ; with 1 % NaOH however the crossing involves 
larger values than are probably explicable in this way. Jjx general, with both 
trypsin and 1 % NaOH, the P is more rapidly liberated in acid-soluble condition 
than the N. The experiments with 1 % NaOH disclose the existence of a residue 
containing some 20 % N and no P which is resistant to the action of alkali. 

With peptic hydrolysis, there is again evidence from the early samples of the 
existence in the solution of preformed acid-soluble N and P, but in much smaller 
amounts than m the trypsin or papain hydrolysis — about 20 %. At first, this was 
assumed to be due to the acid reaction but, as will be shown below, the behaviour 
of paranuclein in the presence of jjepsin is peculiar. Since, however, the amounts 
of preformed N and P are practically identical, their deduction would not in- 
fluence the relative positions of the N and P curves, and it may be definitel}’' 
stated that jxipsin differs from the other hydrolytic agents in liberating acid- 
soluble N more quickly than P. 

With non-activated papain, there is little difference in the relative rates at 
which acid-soluble N and P are liberated. With the activated papain (Exp. 16), 
the rates of hydrolysis of both N and P are accelerated, particularly that of P. It 
is hoped to investigate this acceleration further. 

The most interesting disclosure is, however, the presence of a preformed acid- 
soluble fraction in the paranuclein, and we returned to a further investigation of 
its nature. The caseinogen itself was shown, as expected, to have no acid-soluble 
fraction, the results obtained being of the order of 0‘002 % N and no detectable P. 
Experimentation was then directed towards discovering whether the two fractions 
of the paranuclein could be separated by simple solution at different pH values. 


Some paranuclein wag suRpended in vrater in the thermostat and left for 30 rain, to come to 
equilibrium. The pH of this suspension was 4*2. Samples of 5 ml. were then brought to different 
pH values by addition of HCl or NaOH as required, the pH being controlled by indicators. After 
standing a further 30 min. in the thermostat, the samples were filtered i^dthout further treat- 
ment and the N and V of the filtrate determined (£.xp. 17). 

Another series was treated in similar fashion, but l)efore filtration 5 ml. trichloroacetic acid 


were a<lded to each sample (Exp. 18). 


Exp. 


17 


Table VI. 


Total N/5 ml. ... 
Total P/6 ml. ... 
N/P 


6*89 mg. 
0-806 mg. 
7-3 


18 

(Precipitated by trichloroacetic acid) 
7*36 mg. 

0-903 mg. 

8-2 


Filtrate Filtrate 


pH value 

%N 

%P 

%N 

%P 

20 

49-1 

42*4 

51-9 

48-9 

3-5 

44-5 

41-3 

45-9 

44-5 

4*2 

44-1 

42*7 

46-1 

44*0 

5*5 

70*8 

68-0 

47-8 

43-6 

7*0 

87*9 

88*8 

45-6 

43-4 

8*5 

94*4 

. 93*7 


— 


As results show, separation of the paranuclein can be produced by mere 
adjustment of The triehloroacetio add-insoluble fraction of paranuclein is 
also insoluble in aqueous solution at pH 4*2 and below ; above this pH the solu- 
bility of the firaotion rapidly increases until, at pH 8*5, the paranuclein is almost 
entimly soluble. 
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Although unconnected with the main argument, comment may be made on 
the fact that in Exp. 17 there is evidence of slight hydrolysis at pH 2. More 
important, there exists even at this pH a soluble fraction containing almost half 
of the N and P. Why, then, is the paranuclein precipitated at this pH during its 
formation by peptic digestion ? The original digestion mixture from which the 
paranuclein was prepar^ differed from that in Exp. 17 only in the presence of un- 
digested caseinogen, degradation products other than paranuclein and of pepsin. 
The influence of these materials was tested by precipitating paranuclem with 
trichloroacetic acid from solutions containing in addition (a) caseinogen and 
(6) pepsin. The final concentration of each was 1 % . There was no lowering in (a) of 
the acid-soluble material, but (b) showed a fall in soluble N to 25% in one case 
and 33*6 % in another, with comparable P values. It may be recalled also that in 
the original time-course experiments on peptic hydrolysis, in which 5 % pepsin 
was used, the immediately acid-soluble N and P were approximately 20 % . Ap- 
parently the mere presence of the pepsin preparation used influences the acid- 
solubility of the paranuclein. To complete the analogy with Exp. 17, anotlier to»t 
was made on the effect of pepsin on the solubility of paranuclein as shown by 
simple filtration, no trichloroacetic acid being used. The soluble N amounted to 
37 %, the P to 30 %. It is hoped to investigate this effect further. 

Returning to the question of the dual nature of paranuclein, from its physical 
behaviour the existence of two loosely bound fractions seems undeniable and at- 
tention was turned towards a possible chemical differentiation of these fractions. 

A suspension of paranuclein was filtered, and to the filtrate and insoluble 
residue the tests given below were applied; the two fractions were also combimnl 
with iodine according to the method of Blum & Strauss [1920] by solution in 
sodium carbonate and addition of a solution of iodine in potassium iodide. 

The results of the qualitative tests and the percentages of iodine bound are 


shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. 



Residue 

Filtrate 

Biuret 

Violet 

Violet 

Xanthoproteic 
Labile 8 

■f 

+• 

+ 

MiUon 

-f 

Very faint 

Glyoxylic 

+ 

Very faint 

lodne% 

10-30 

26-19 


These results suggest a deficiency in the soluble material of t 3 rrosine and 
tr 3 ^tophan, and an absence of labile S. The power of combination with iodine 
also clearly distinguishes the two fractions. 

Disctjssiok. 

The crossing of the original time-course curves for acid-soluble N and P is 
obviously mainly due to the fact that, in a solution of paranuclein, there exist 
already m add-soluble form considerable ihictions of the N and P, approxi- 
mately 5 % more of the former than the latter. The deduction of this ‘‘preformed ” 
soluble N and P in all cases diminishes, and in some abolishes, the crossing of the 
original curves. It is possible that the slight degree of crosdng which remains is 
in some manner due to experimental error. 

After correction of the curves by this deduction, they show that, in hydrolyses 
by alkali and trypsin, the P is lib^ated in add-soluble form more saindly than 
the N. With pe]^, the reverse holds, so that its mode of attack on the substrate 
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must be different. Similar findings were obtained by Stirling & Wishart [1932] 
for the peptic and tryptic digestions of caseinogen. Furthermore, digestion of 
paranuclein by trypsin is very rapid, that by pepsin very slow. Papain takes an 
intermediate place both in regard to activity and the relative rates of N and P 
liberation; the acceleration on activation is rather strikingly greater for P 
liberation than for N. The action of NaOH differs however from that of the 
enzymes in leaving unattacked a fraction of the paranuclein containing some 
20 % of the original N and no P. 

The most important disclosure from these time-course experiments was the 
indication they gave of the existence in paranuclein of two fractions : and the 
question of the constancy of composition of this substance is reopened. There 
seems little doubt from a study of the literature that the total amount of para- 
nuclein produced is dependent on the experimental conditions, though there is 
equally little doubt that under similar conditions a fairly constant product is 
obtained. Linderstrom-Lang and his co-workers find their paranuchun to contain 
2/3 to 3/4 of the total caseinogen phosphorus, and to have a N/P ratio of 8. 
Breese- Jones & GersdorfPs product contained about 1/3 of the caseinogen 
phosphorus and had a N/P ratio of 6. Our own experience is similar to that of 
Breese- Jones & Gersdorff with regard to phosphorus content, hut the average 
N/P ratio of our preparations is in the neighbourhood of 8. It is quite possible 
that the lower ratio of their material is due to the reix*ated washing of the 
cf'ntrifuged precipitate, thus removing a certain amount of material of higher 
N/P ratio, that which we have found acid- and water-soluble. 

The variations in phosphorus content do not invalidate the h^sqwthesis that a 
single substance is being formed, and this hyix)the8is is supported by the com- 
parative constancy of composition of the samples prepared by Linderatrom-Lang 
and co-workers from widely different preparations of caseinogen. On the other 
hand, the variations of comf)oaition found by the early workers led Robertson 
to suggest that paranuclein may be a complex of more than one substance*, the 
comjonents being precipitated together under the conditions of peptic digestion. 

The present results seem to point definitc*ly to the latter conclusion, or at 
least to the existence of two loosely bound fractions, since on mere solution at 
different pH values almost half of the paranuclein is not precipitated by trichloro- 
acetic acid. Further, a quantitatively similar separation is effected by vsimple 
filtration of the suspension at acid pH values, and the fractions so obtained 
differ in their amino-acid composition and power of combination with iodine. 

But whilst it is clear that, in the paranuclein as separated from the original 
peptic digest, there are these two fractions, the fact that one of them is soluble 
in water at pH 2 is very difficult to reconcile with its appearance in insoluble 
form during peptic digestion. The necessarily low' solubility of the paranuclein as 
originally formed can be reproduced to a certain extent, however, by the addition 
of pepsin to solutions of the separated and dried material, and three possibilities 
suggest themselves. First, the soluble material is precipitated in combination 
wdth a component of the commercial pepsin us^; the combination of a com- 
ponent of the enzyme with one of its degradation products is well within pre- 
cedent. Second, the soluble material is liberated from the caseinogen in loose 
combination with the other, insoluble, fraction of the paranuclein; the very 
ready hydrolysis of this loose complex might then be reversed only by the 
synthetic action of pepsin, which would explain why the reversal obtained was 
never comidete. I^ird, the paranuclein itself is a synthetic by-product of the 
origmal reaction; and we may refer again to the ready synthesis by Robertson 
[1907] of what he daimed was paranuclein. 
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With regard to the relation between paranuclein and the various other 
phosphorus-containing degradation products of caseinogen which have been 
described in the literature, nothing definite can yet be said. Presumably the rise 
in phosphorus content of paranuclein on prolonged peptic digestion noted by 
various workers is due to the loss of the fraction of higher N/P ratio which we 
have found water-soluble. 

It appears an attractive hypothesis that paranuclein is formed during trjptic 
digestion of caseinogen but does not become evident because of the alkalinity of 
the medium, and that Rimington’s phosphopeptone is one of its further degrada- 
tion products. The present findings, however, and the previous ones of Stirling &; 
Wishart [1932] indicate that the modes of attack of pepsin and trypsin on cas- 
einogen are fundamentally different, and it becomes unlikely that paranuclein is 
formed by trypsin. At the same time, it cannot be denied that phosphopeptone 
may have analogues in peptic digestion ; this is suggested in fact by Dietrich’s 
finding of acid peptones of N/P ratio similar to that of phosphopeptone during 
I)eptic digestion. 

Similarly with the “paranucleic acid” prepared by Salkowski [1901] and 
believed to have been obtained also by Utkin, the relation between these products 
and paranuclein will not be clarified imtil they have been prepared by digestion 
of paranuclein itself, or isolated from a caseinogen digest from which all para- 
nuclein has been previously removed. 

SUMMABY. 

Time-course studies are reported of the rate at which the N and P of para- 
nuclein are rendered soluble in trichloroacetic acid by the action of pepsin, 
trypsin, papain and 1 % NaOH. The commercial preparation of papain is in- 
termediate in action between pepsin and trypsin; the fully activated form is 
different. The action of 1 % NaOH discloses the existence of a nucleus containing 
20 % of the paranuclein N and no P, which is resistant to alkaline hydrolysis. 

These time-course studies indicated in addition that paranuclein contains 
at least two fractions. This was confirmed by the finding of differences in physical 
behaviour, in amino-acid composition and in iodine-combining power of the two 
fractions. 

To Prof. Wishart, 1 wish to record my gratitude for his unfailing interest and 
helpful advice during the corirse of the investigation. This work was performed 
during the tenure of the Barbour Scholarship of Glasgow University. 
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CCXLV. OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF THE 
PHOSPHOTUNGSTIC ACID METHOD OF DETER- 
MINING ASCORBIC ACID IN URINES WITH LOW 
ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT. 

By GRACE MEDES. 

From the Lankenau Hospital Research Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

(Received^ 20 June 1936.) 

Since publication of the method for the determination of ascorbic acid in urine 
with phospho-lS-tungstic acid [Medes, 1935], special difficulties attendant upon 
its use in urines of extremely low ascorbic acid cfjntent have been pointed out 
to the author by Dr .J. C. Andn^ws and by Dr G. A. Harrison, for whose 
suggestions she would like to express her appreciation. 

1. Colour. Urines containing as little as approximately 4xl0"^g. mol. 
ascorbic acid per KM) ml. develop a blue colour with phospho- 18- tungstic acid of 
such intensity that the yellow colour of the urine does not usually interfere in 
the colorimetric determinations. When, however, the ascorbic acid content falls 
greatly below this figure, the urinary pigments may predominate to such an 
extemt that a pale yellowish green colour results. The difficulty may be met by a 
numlier of devievs. 

(а) When the interference is slight, the colour of the standard may be slightly 
altoed by the introduction of a few drops of one of the indicators which are 
yellow in acid solution, such as broiuophenol blue, as suggested by Shiiiohara & 
Padis [1936]. This method necessitates a series of standards containing graded 
amounts of the indicator. When the colour is a greenish yellow, such large 
amounts of the indicator must be added that an appreciable error is introduced, 
and this method cannot be employed. 

(б) A colour filter (Monochromat Wratten No. 75, Eastman Kodak Company) 
in the ocular of the colorimeter, employed by Dr Andrews, proved satisfactory in 
a series of testa made by the author. 

(c) Backing the standard by urine, diluted similarly to that in the test 
solution. In the author’s laboratory, the McClendon compensating cups for 
hydrogen ion determinations are employed in routine determinations made 
directly on urine. The only precaution to be observed is tliat the standard and 
imknown must be of approximately the same intensity; otherwise satisfactory 
oompensation is not attained. 

2. CUrudinesa of tite urine. In urines extremely low in ascorbic acid a faint 
cloudiness frequently develops when the uric acid reagent is added (Andrews 
and Harrison, private commimications). No explanation is offered for this pheno- 
menon. Neither the author nor the investigators mentioned above have observed 
its occurrence in urines containing more than a trace of the vitamin. According 
to Harrison, some of these specimens fail to clear on centrifuging. Accurate 
readings cannot be secured in the colorimeter, values as high as ten times those 
determined by the titrimetric method being obtained. The colorimetric results 
in Table I are from determinations made by J. C. and K. C. Andrews on un- 
oentrifuged specimens. 


( 1763 ) 
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Table I. Comparison of the determiriaiion of ascorbic acid in 4 samples of urine 
with phospho-lS-tungstic acid and by titration with dichlorophenolindophenol. 


Colorimetric method Titration method 


Av. value 

Av. 

Max. 

/ 

Av. value 

Av. 

Max. 

g. mol. X 10““® 

deviation 

deviation 

g. mol. X 10*“® 

deviation 

deviation 

per 100 ml. 

0 

O 

O/ 

/O 

per 100 ml. 

0/ 

/o 

% 

4-92 

14-0 

21-0 

5-15 

10-9 

17-4 

12-7 

9-3 

1(5-2 

14(5 

9-7 

21-2 

21*7 

2*6 

4-4 

27-3 

7-0 

15-4 

39-7 

1-5 

2-5 

37-9 

5-1 

9-3 


In the author’s laboratory 100 specimens were investigated, all those giving 
more than a faint green colour mth the reagents being rejected. About half of 
those selected showed faint cloudiness and 25 with appreciable cloud were 
retained for further study. To each one the reagents were added, the specimen 
was transferred immediately to the centrifuge and centrifuged at highest speed 
for 15 min. while the colour was developing. In all cases a clear specimen was 
obtained. 

3. Time element in development of the blue colour with the uriC' acid reagent. In 
the original description of the phospho-lS-tungstic acid method it was stated 
that readings in the colorimeter should be taken after 20 min. In many urines, 
colour continues to develop even afU^r this period. This is not the case with pure 
solutions of ascorbic acid. In other urines, the colour remains constant from 
about 15 min. after the reagents are added up to several hours. It was con- 
cluded, therefore, that this persistent development of colour was not due to the 
ascorbic acid, but to some unknown factor and that the reading taken im- 
mediately at the close of the 20-mm. period represents most nearly the true 
ascorbic acid value. 

It is not known to what factors this gradual increase of colour is due. Shino- 
hara [1935] investigated the effect on the uric acid reagent of a number of the 
normal constituents of urine, and although he found that several of them caused 
a slow appearance of colour, none produced an appreciable effect within 20 min. 
when present in physiological amounts. The author has extended these exjieri- 
ments, using varying combinations of these and other constituents, to determine 
how far their effects may be additive, but failed to account for the reaction. 
It seems possible that the urinary pigments, which probably have some reducing 
properties, may be at least partially responsible, since the phenomenon occurs 
most frequently in highly coloured urines. The precaution of taking the colori- 
meter readings at the close of the 20-min. peri(^ ±5 min. should therefore be 
observed for all urines. 

Accuracy of the method in urines containing small amounts of ascorbic acid. From 
a group of urines fh>m the hospital wards, 4 were selected for comparison of 
the two methods, colorimetric and titration with dichlorophenolindophenol. The 
concentrations of ascorbic acid ranged from about 4*0 x g. moh per 100 ml.> 
or approximately matching the 2 ml. standfurd, to 6*0 x 10-® g. mol. per 100 ml., 
with Which a standard containing 0*5 ml. of 0*001 M ascorbic acid should be 
employed against 10 ml. of urine. Table I gives the average values obtained in 
a series of 5 consecutive determinations by each method, with the average and 
maximum deviations in each group, expressed in percentages of the mean. 

Whra about 6 x 10“’® g. mol. ascorbic acid was present, the maximum devia- 
tion from the mean was about 20 % by the two methods, the average deviations 
being 14 and 11% respectively. As the concentration of ascorMc acid was 
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increased, the error of a single determination decreased much more rapidly by 
the colorimetric than by the titration method, until when about 4 x lO"* g. mol. 
ascorbic acid was present, the maximum deviations from the mean became 2*5 
and 9-3 % respectively. 

A further test of the relative accuracy of the two methods was performed by 
adding increments of standardized ascorbic acid to the urines employed above 
and determining the pt^rcentage recovery. When 5 ml. of 0*001 M ascorbic acid 
were added to 100 ml. of the urines with lowest vitamin content, the average 
recovery ranged between 95 and 106 % , with average deviations approximately 
agreeing with those in the table for the corresponding urines. When 1 ml. of 
0*01 M ascorbic acid was added to 100 ml. of the same urines, the recovery 
averaged 99 ± 5 % by the colorimetric and 104 ± 1 1 % by the titration method. 

In other words, with extremely low conctuitrations of ascorbic acid the two 
methods an* about equally accurate in the hands of the present investigator, 
and with concentrations of ascorbic acid which give rise to a blue colour with the 
phosphotungstic acid reagent, the colorimetric becomes the method of choice. 

Summary. 

In using the phospho-18-tungstie acid method for the determination of 
ascorbic acid in urine, 8j)ecial precautions must lx? employed for urines with very 
low ascorbic acid content. 

Suggestions an* offered for compensation for the yellow colour developed 
when the urinary pigment interferes with comparison of standard and unknown. 

The cloud w4iich frequently develops in these urines may l)e removed by 
centrifuging. 

Reading.s in the colorimeter should be taken within 20 ± 5 min. 

In a series of tests on urines with low' ascorbic acid content, the colorimetric 
and titration methods are of al>out equal accuracy. With urines of higher 
ascorbic acid content, the colorimetric method gives more highly accurate 
results. 
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Thb preparation of diphtheria toxin on a large scale is, in spite of the numerous 
investigations which have been carried out on this subject, still a very uncertain 
operation. Without doubt the cause of this must be sought to a considerable extent 
in the fact that the usual culture media are of a very complicated nature and 
always contain besides the simple compounds such as sugars, inorganic salts etc., 
meat extract and one or other of the various kinds of peptone. 

Most of the experiments on the dissimilative metabolism of C. diphtheriae 
mentioned in the literature have been carried out on media of much simpler 
composition. 

It is a striking fact, however, that in all these experiments little or no 
attention is paid to the formation of toxin as such. Only a few investigators make 
any mention of this, yet as a rule the quantity of toxin formed is so small as to 
be of no practical value. 

In both the older and the more recent literature there is a very large number 
of communications in which different “routine ” culture media arc described and 
attention is drawn to some of the important factors affecting toxin formation. 
The older literature is conveniently summarized in the monograph “Diphtheria ” 
published by the Medical Research Ck>uncil [1923]. After an extensive discussion 
of all the data then available the authors come to the conclusion : “ At the moment 
it is only by adhering rigidly to certain formulae of technique that one may hope 
to arrive at a satisfactoiy product and, even with the most careful work and 
attention to detail, some batches of toxin do not come up to the standard of 
potency demanded by the mak^ of antitoxin. Certain factors are still beyond 
control, and untU these are elucidated, the problem of making toxin on an en- 
tirely satisfactory basis will not be solved.” 

In spite of the very great amount of work which has been carried out on this 
subject since 1923,- the verdict pronounced above still bolds in its entirety. 

A very extensive study on the formation of toxin was carried out by Pope 
[1932]. He started from a so-called “semi-syiithetic” medium, in which Difoo- 
proteose-peptone was employed as the source of nitrogen in conjunction with a 
few inorganic telts. Various sources of carbon such as sugars, organic acids etc., 
were added to a relatively simple “standard solution” and the effects of these 
additions on the formation of toxin investigated. Further attention must be 
drawn to a publication by Strom [1935]. This investigator examined the influence 
of various substances, when added to a simple stock solution, on the course of pH 
and the formation of toxin after inoculation with a diphtheria culture. The 
problem of the biochemistry of toxin production will be eluddated only when the 
following conditions are flflfiUed. 

1. Tfiie “stock solution” used must be as simple as possible; for this purpose 
the “semi-synthetic” medium described by Pope is eminently sniiable. 

( 176® ) 
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2. An attempt must be made not only to obtain a qualitative, but as far as 
is possible, a quantitative idea of the processes involved. 

3. The experiments must be carried out in direct connexion with toxin 
formation. Thus a medium of simple composition may be chosen, but a definite 
amount of toxin must be formed in this medium during incubation after inocu- 
lation with a diphtheria culture. Experiments in which no toxin is formed may 
of course be of value as supplementary evidence or as controls, but they are not 
essential. 

In this communication we shall describe our experiments on the questions 
how rapidly sugars (glucose and maltose) are decomposed by diphtheria bacilli 
when added to a simple culture medium, and how this decomposition affects pH 
and the formation of toxin. 


Method of experiment. 

As culture medium use was made of the “semi -synthetic” medium of Pope, 
having the following composition : 


Magnmuiii sulphate (Mg8(>4, TH^O) 
Calcium chloride (CaCl,. 6H2O) 

'>•2 g. 

01 g. 

8 o<iium phosphate (Na2HP04, 2H2O) 

lOg. 

PotaH 8 iujm phosphate (K2HPi)4) 

10 g. 

Glacial acetic acid 

30 ml. 

DilW) proteos<‘-{j«*ptonc 

200 g. 

l)i 8 t-ille<l water 

1000 ml. 


All the constituents were dissolved without heating. pH was adjusted to 8 
with 25 % XaOH solution and the sugar (glucose or maltose) added. The result- 
ing solution was then filt<Ted through paper and sterilized by filtration through 
a Seitz Ent keimungs-filter. 

Culturing was carried out in large Fernbach flasks, having a diametcT of 
40 cm. and a height of 7 cm. Two litres of liquid culture medium were used in 
each flask. The liquid layer had a thickness of 2 cm. so that there was a very 
favourable ratio between surfaw and the thickness of the layer. The very wide 
necks of the flasks were closcxi b}^ means of cotton-wool plugs carrying a tube 
about 12 mm. in diameter. After the desired quantity of stei^e liquid had been 
introduced into the flask, this tul)e was closed by means of a rubber stopper 
through which a glass siphon tube ^mssed. By means of this tube, fitted with a 
rubber tube, pinchoock, and glass protector, a sample could be taken at any 
desired time under sterile conations. The sterility of the solution was checked 
by incubating the medium for two or three days liefore inoculating. 

The strain used was the well-known Park -Williams 8, which is regularly used 
in this laboratory and which w^e obtained initially from Tomesik. A day before 
the experiment, the strain was subcultured into fresh Lciffler serum tubes and the 
24-hour old culture suspended in salt solution and inoculated into the various 
flasks. Incubation took place at 35-36®. 

Sampling was carried out as follows. First of all about 8 ml. of liquid were 
collected in a sterile measuring cylinder (10 ml. capacity) and, this being the 
volume of the siphon, it was thrown away. The necessary amount of liquid was 
then siphoned into a larger sterile measuring cylinder. 

The following points may be mentioned as regards the methods of anal 3 rsi 8 . 
The glucose and maltose determinations were carried out by the method of Luff 
described in detail by Schoorl [1929; 1930], after the peptone had been precipi- 
tated with phosphotungstio acid [see Seibert, 1926; Tasman & Pot, 1934]. Ihe 
2 % peptone solution used showed a very small amount of reduction with the 

Biochem, J936 xxx 1 13 
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sugar test solution, which was included in each determination as a blank 
correction. 

The jpH was determined with a hydrogen electrode against a saturated calomel 
electrode, in an apparatus as used by Smit [1928]. 

The formation of toxin was examined by means of Ramon’s [1923] floccula- 
tion test carried out at 50° and expressed as determined against a serum 
dilution containing 100 antitoxin units per ml. By making use of 5 ml. quantities 


of toxin in each flocculation tube, a difference of 0*2 in the ^ value can be 
determined with certainty for values of below 3. 


All the experiments described in this paper were carried out at least in 
duplicate. Taken on the whole, the agreement between parallel experiments was 
very good. Only one experiment of each type is quoted. 

In the first place, the above-mentioned values were determined ip the Pope 
bouillon containing sodium acetate formed during the neutralization of the acetic 
acid. The results are given in Mg. 1. 



Fig, 1 (Exp. 1). Pope medium with acetate and 0*2% glucose. A, Glucose; B, pH; C, 1/Lf. 

From these results it appears that the glucose disappears from the liquid in 
about 34 hours, whilst the formation of toxin begins before this time. The forma- 
tion of toxin takes place at a practically constant rate until the maximum is 

reached, and after this time no further increase in the ^ value occurs. In all 

our experiments we have noted the same behaviour. In the early stages, the 
hydrogen ion concentration follows the decomposition Of the sugar. As soon as 
the latter has disappeared, the well-known reversal occurs, the pH rises, rapidly 
at first and then more slowly. A possible explanatimi of this l^haviour will be 
referred to later. 

In order to study the effects of the acetate and the glucose present in the first 
experiment separa^y, two experiments were carried out in whilm eitiier the 
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acetate or the glucose was left out. The results of these experiments are collected 
together in Figs. 2 and 3. 

A comparison of Figs. 2 and 3 with the graph in Pig. 1 shows that the decom- 
position of glucose in the second experiment, in spite of the absence of acetate, 




Fig. 2 (Fxp. 2). Pope medium with 0*2% glucose, without acetate. A, Glucose; B, pH; C, l;Lf. 
Fig, 3 (Exp. 3). Pope medium with acetate, without glucose. A, pH; B, 1/Lf. 

takes place with practically the same velocity as in the first experiment. In this 
case again, the formation of toxin commenced before the glucose had completeh^ 
disappeared from the solution, but in Exp. 2, and to a more marked degree 
in Exp. 3, the amount formed was considerably less than in Exp. 1. The 
pH curve in Exp. 2 is similar in form to that in Exp. 1. In Exp. 3, the small 
decrease in pH at the beginning is probably due to the removal of traces of 
carbohydrates, which are present in the usual brands of peptone and which cause 
the formation of small amounts of acid by their decomposition. 

To complete this series Exp. 4 was carried out in which the additions of both 
acetate and glucose were omitted. The result is given in Fig. 4. 

As regards the formation of toxin, this is again much less than in any of the 
previous experiments. With regard to the course of pH, especially the small de- 
crease at the beginning of the experiment, the same remarks apply as in Exp. 3. 

Since it appeared from various preliminaiy^ experiments which we carried 
out, in agreement with most of the data in the literature, that tlie optimum 
concentration of glucose was 0-2 %, it was of interest to try the effect of increasing 
the amount of glucose. Exp. 5 was therefore carried out with 0*5 % glucose 
(Fig. 5). 

Although the diphtheria bacteria are able eventually to decompose this 
relatively L^ge amount of glucose, the pH falls so much that, when all the glucose 
has disappear^ from the solution, the conditions are too unfavourable for further 
development, so that there is no longer a question of pH reversal. Toxin is formed 
only in very small quantities and, as the high degree of acidity indicates, is 
destroyed as the experiment continues; at least it can no longer be determined 
by the flocculation test. 


113—2 
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In recent years, the use of maltose instead of glucose in diphtheria culture 
media has been stressed more and more. In general, better results are obtained 
than was previously the case with glucose. Strom and others are of the opinion 
that the reason for this is that the maltose will be slowly converted into glucose, 
so that the diphtheria bacteria have ample opportunity for acting further on the 
decomposition products of glucose, whilst a smaller decrease in pH occurs. At 
the same time the growing culture is in contact with a small amount of glucose 
for a longer time. 

Since preliminary experiments had indicated that the diphtheria bacteria 
could tolerate a concentration of 1 % of maltose in the Pope medium, Exps. 6 and 
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Fig. 4 (Exp. 4). Pope medium without acetate and without glucose. A, pit; B, l;Lf. 

Fig. 6 (Exp. 5). Pope medium with acetate and 0-5% glucose. A, Glucose; B, pH ; 0, 1/Lf. 

7 were carried out in which 1*0% and 0-3 % respectively of maltose were added 
to the medium. This latter concentration was chosen in connexion with a routine 
medium to which a similar quantity of maltose is added (see Figs. 6 and 7). 

The maltose used was, with one exception (Exp. 6), supplied by the firm of 
Hofihnann La Roche & Co,, Basel, and had the following characteristics: colour: 
white; solubility in water (1 : 1) .'complete; reaction to litmus: neutral; ash con- 
tent: trace; [aj-jj' (c=5*0% in water): 128*4° (lit. 128*5°). No glucose could be 
detected in a 10 % solution of this sugar by inoculation with a thick suspension 
of Tofvla mxmosa [Kluyirer, 1914]. 

From a consideration of the figures, it follows directly that maltose is de- 
composed only very slowly and al^ that it never disappears completely from 
solution. The reason for the latter phenomenon must be left undecided for 
the moment. The pH decreases relatively little and then slowly rises. More 
remarkable in this connexion is the second rise in pH, which occurs after about 
220 hours in Exp. 6. We have established that this is not fortuitous by various 
control experiments. If 1 % of maltose is added, the concentration falls almost 
linearly over a considerable period of time until, after about 170 hours, the fall 
becomes slower. The addition of maltose instead of glucose to the culture medium 
greatly favours the formation of toxin. This is most striking in Exp^ 7 with 0*3 % 
of maltose. Further, it should be noted here, that the experiments with 0*8 % of 
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maltose gave a more regular and consistent production of toxin than those with 
1 % of this sugar. 

Since the diphtheria bacterium is able on the one hand to decompose not 
more than 0*2% of glucose without deteriment to the formation of toxin, yet 
on the other hand can decompose 1 % of maltose quite smoothly, the question 
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Fig, 6 (Exp. 6). Pope medium iiith acetate and 1% maltose. A, maltose; B, /»H; C, 1 Lf. 



Hours 


Fig. 7 (Exp. 7). Pope medium with acetate and 0*3% maltose. A, maltose; B, pH-; C, 1/Lf. 

arises as to what the power of decomposing so much more maltose must be 
ascribed. Strdm’s opinion on this question has already been stated (p. 1760). 

On the grounds of the ratio 0*2 % glucose : 1 % maltose, it may be supposed 
that the decomposition of glucose can proceed five times as rapidly as its forma- 
tion firom the mother substance, maltose. It appeared to be of interest to test 
this hypothesis experimentally by measuring the ratio of the two velocities more 
accurately. For this purpose Exp. 8 was carried out. To a stock solution contain- 
ing acetate, 0*2 % of glucose was added to one half and 0*2 % of maltose to the 
other. Bach solutkm was then divided between two flasks (each of two litres 
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capacity). At definite times the sugar content was determined in all four flasks; 
in these experiments the pH and ^determinations were omitted. The results are 

given in Pig. 8, with regard to which it should be mentioned that the relative 
concentrations of maltose and glucose shown are the means of the separate 
values in the duplicate experiments. 

The ratio of the velocities of the decomposition of glucose and the hydrolytic 
flssion of maltose was now derived graphically as follows. The decomposition of 
glucose takes place during the interval of time between 15 and 35 hours after 
inoculation (i.e, the steepest part of the curve) with practically constant velocity. 
Thus this occurs between the points A and IB. During this period, the relative 
concentration of glucose falls from 95% to 12 by 83%. During the same 
interval of time, the concentration of maltose falls from 94% to 81 %, i.e. by 
13% between the points C and D. Thus roughly, the ratio of the velocities can 
be calculated as 83/13 —about 6. In other words, the amount of glucose formed 
by the hydrolytic fission of maltose is decomposed six times more rapidly than 
it is formed from maltose. This result agrees very well with the ratio figure > 5 
obtained above from very superficial considerations. 
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Fig. 8 (Exp. 8). Pope medium inth acetate and 0*2% giucose, or 0-2% maltoee. A, Glucose; 
B, maltose. 

fig. 9 (Exp. 9). PopeTuediumudtb acetate and 0-2% glucose. Proteose-peptone substituted by 
Witte peptone. A, Glucose; B, pH; C, 1/Lf. 


On the grounds of these facts we should not expect to be able to detect 
glucose along with maltose during the incubation of substrates to which maltose 
has been added. 

We repeated an experiment with the Pope medium containing 1 % of maltose 
besides acetate. Samples of 500 ml. were taken after 9, 21 and 312 hours’ 
incubation and each evaporated on the water-bath to ten times the initial 
concentration. The latter solutions contained 9*17, 8*00 and 1*76% of sugars, 
respectively, calculated as maltose. Dr L. H. G. Pwquin very kindly tried under 
the Bupervirion of Prof. A. J. Kluyvw to determine bioohemioally any jg^cose 
jnesent ahmg with the maltose but was unable to do so. To both tiiese gentle- 
men we wuh to take this opportunity of expresring our hearriesi thaw Imp 
their coHaborarion, 
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So far, these substrates have all contained the same source of nitrogen, 
namely, Difco-proteose-peptone. It was important to try other sources of 
nitrogen in this investigation. In the first place (Exp. 9, Kg. 9), we chose the 
well-known brand of Witte peptone of Rostock for this purpose. The media 
prepared for these experiments had exactly the same composition as the Pope 
me^um, except that 2% of proteose-peptone was replaced by 2% of Witte 
peptone. 

The poor growth and small film formation were striking. This brand of 
peptone, although fairly generally used previously for the preparation of 
diphtheria culture media, is very poorly suit^ for use as the sole source of nitro- 
gen and stands in this respect very far behind Difco-proteose-peptone. Quanti- 
tatively this shows itself in a considerably reduced and very slow decomposition 
of sugar. Also the pH falls slowly and shows only a very feeble reversal. The 
formation of toxin is extremely small, but it is worth noting that, even in this 
experiment, the formation of toxin bc^gins before the glucose has completely 
disappeared from the solution. 

Finally two other culture media were examined in this investigation 
(Exps. 10 and 11, Tables I and II), which for convenience will be called by the 
names under which they are knoi^m in our Institute. The Toracsik medium is 
prepared chiefly by the well-known recipe of Martin, meat extract -f peptone from 
pig’s stomach with the addition of 0-5% of sodium acetate and 0*2 % of glucose, 
pH 7*0, whilst the Bandoeng medium differs from the one just described only in 
a few minor particulars, except that in place of 0*2 % of glucose, 0*3 % of maltose 
is added, /dl 8. Sinc5e these results give graphs, which are almost identical with 
those in Figs. 1 and 7, the latter may be referreti to in this case. 

It appears that these experiments agree very closely with the corresponding 
experiments using the original Pope medium and 0*2 % of glucose and 0*3 % of 
maltose, respectively (see Figs. 1 and 7), and therefore call for no further comment. 

A summarized version of the results is given in Tabic III. 


Discussion , 

It appears that the diphtheria bacteria are able to decompose glucose com- 
pletely at a maximum concentration of 0*5%, whilst maltose never disappears 
completely from the substrate. It is difficult to see the reason for this pheno- 
menon. In spite of satisfactory growth at the beginning and during the first 
few days of the experiment, at a certain time a reta^ation or cessation of meta- 
bolism occurs, and the sugar still present is decomposed no further. Possibly 
factors connected with the nitrogen metabolism play a part here. However, 
until more data on this subject are forthcoming, there is little more to say. 

As regards the velocity of decomposition of glucose, this appears to be 
practically independent of whether or not acetate is present, but depends far 
more on the nature of the source of nitrogen present. In this connexion, a 
combination of meat extract 4- pig’s stomach peptone as used in the Tomesik 
medium, is practically of equal value to the Difco-proteose-peptone used in the 
Pope medium. Witte peptone, however, which gives a very poor growth and so 
brings about a very slow decomposition of the sugar, behaves quite oppositely. 
The fact that the sugar in a Pope medium with 0*5 % of glucose is decomposed 
rapidly at first but later is completely used up only slowly, is probably due entirely 
to the high degree of acidity developed in the later stages of tiie experiment. 

Considering now the alteration in the hydrogen ion concentration in the 
various experiments, the following statement may be made. The pH falls more or 
less oonaidmrably in all cases where glucose is decomposed by Hie bacteria eiHi^ 
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Table I. Tomesik medium with 0'5°/„ sodium acetate and 
0-2’‘lo glucose. 


Glucose 


Hours of 
cultivation 

pK 

r 

Absolute 

quantities 

in% 

% of' 

initial 

quantities 

1 

IF 

0 

7-46 

0*199 

100 

— 

8 

7*46 

0*199 

100 

— 

16 

7-40 

0*199 

100 

— 

24 

7-18 

0*179 

90 

— 

28 

6-95 

0*164 

82 

— 

32 

6*57 

0*141 

71 

— 

36 

6-23 

0*100 

60 

— 

40 

6-88 

0*057 

29 

1*0 

60 

656 

— 

— 

6*5 

62 

7-61 

— 

— 

10 

73 

8*25 

— 

— 

13 

86 

8-35 

— 

— 

13 

97 

8-47 

— 

— 

13 

121 

8-76 

— 

— 

13 

146 

8-92 

— 

— 

13 

Table II. 

Bandoeng medium with 0-5^ L 

sodium acetate and 

Hours of 
cultivation 

pB 

0-3 ^lo maltose. 

Maltose 

Absolute % of 

quantities initial 

in % quantities 

1 

-U 

0 

7*94 

0*276 

100 

— 

12 


0*276 

100 

— 

24 

7-88 

0*276 

100 

— 

48 

7-63 

0*261 

95 

— 

60 

7*56 

0*229 

83 

1*0 

72 

755 

0*190 

68 

— 

74 

— 

— 

— 

7*8 

79 

7-99 

0*174 

63 

9 

84 

8-04 

0*169 

61 

— 

96 

814 

0*146 

63 

— 

120 

8-49 

— 

— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

— 

18 

145 

8*64 

0*112 

41 

19 

169 

8*87 

0*106 

38 

19 

216 

9*02 

0*101 

33 

19 

266 

9*16 

0*101 

33 

19 


Table III. Summary of velocities of sugar breakdown in the 



various culture media. 



Medium 

Specimen of 
peptone 

Presence 

of 

acetate 

Sugar used 

Time at 
which the 
sugar has 
disappeared 
hours 

Pope 

Hifoo-proteose 

+ 

0*2% glucose 

32 


99 

-- 

0*2% ^ucose 

34 


99 

+ 

0*6% glucose 

120 


99 

4* 

1% maltose 

CO 


99 

+ 

0*8% maltose 

00 

Tmnoidk 

Witte 

+ 

0*2% glucose 

98 

Fig^s-stomaoh 

•f 

0*2% ^ucose 

43 

Bamdoevig 

Pfg*s atomaqli 


0*8% maltose 

00 
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directly or after formation from maltose, doubtless owing to the production of 
various acids by the degradation of the glucose. The fall in pH is greater, the 
greater the amount of glucose available for decomposition. In experiments using 
6*2 % of glucose, the lowest pH observed was 5*88 in the case of the Tomcsik 
medium, whilst the experiment with 0-5 % of glucose showed a fall to 5*15. It is 
of course obvious that this lowest pH value and the course of the pH curve are 
dependent on the buffer capacity of the medium employed (the kind of peptone 
used, the presen<:?e or absence of acetate etc.). 

What causes this rise in pH, which always occurs in cases that are physio- 
logically normal for the bacteria in question ? The compilers of the monograph 
“Diphtheria”, already mentiomHi, give it as their opinion on this point, that 
after the acids have reached a certain concentration, the bacteria oxidize 
them to COg (and H^O), which combines with the alkali originally present to 
form carl>onate and bicarbonate and so explains the inflexion of the pH curve. 
Although an experimental proof of this hypothesis is still wanting, a fact 
whi(»h stronglj" supj)orts it is, that in all cases of direct decomposition 
of glucose, the minimum pH coincides for all practical purposes with the dis- 
app(*arance of the sugar from the medium. One must suppose therefore 
that gliK^ose, as such, is an (‘asily available source of energy of great value, 
which is first assimilated practically completely, before the less readily 
accessible, poorer source of energy, the acids, is consumed. The facts that the 
pH in the ex|)erimentH with maltose decreased less and that the minimum in the 
pH curves was less well defined, is also in agreement with the above. In these 
castes of indirect glucose deciom position, both processes occur simultaneously, 
splitting of glucose into acids and oxidation of the latter to carbonates. Finally, 
in this connexion, an attempt must be made to find an explanation for the second 
rise in the pH curve observed in experiments with 1 % of maltose. In this case 
also, the explanation must be considered hypothetical. W*hen this second rise 
occurs (after about 220 hours, see Fig. 6), the decom]x:)sition of sugar and the 
formation of toxin aix? practically at a standstill. Thus, at this time, presumably, 
there will 1 k' no mon' acid formed in the solution, w^hich may cau.se a rise in pH 
by subsequent oxidation to carbonate. The idea suggests itself that this second 
rise in pH might be the result of the formation of extra ammonia from the 
peptone present. 

The formation of toxin can be considered under three headings : (a) the time 
at which toxin formation l)egins, (6) the velocity with which formation takes 
place, (c) the maximum value reached. 

As regards the first point, experiments with glucose give the simplest picture. 
In all these experiments toxin formation occurs at the time wiien the glucose 
practically disappears from the solution. The time at which toxin formation 
begins (which can only be approximately determined by graphical methods) is 
given in Table IV, along with the corresponding maximum values. 

The figures indicate clearly that this setting off point, both in experiments with 
maltose and glucose, coincides with, the minimum pH. 

The question now arises whether anything can be deduced from these pheno- 
mena regarding the nature of the toxin formation process. Without going into 
further details, as experimental data on this point are stiU wanting, we should 
like to consider the formation of toxin chiefly as a result of dissimilatory nitrogen 
metabolism, which begins at the moment when the carbon sources are mostly 
used up. 

In those cases where toxin is formed in reasonable amounts, the velocity of 
the process is almost constant until the maximum is reached, when it suddenly 
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Table IV. Summary of toxin production in the various media. 

Beginning of 


toxin-pro- Maximum 
duction after toxin- 
Medium hours value 

Pope, proteose-peptone, acetate, 0*2% glucc^se 30 17 

Pope, proteose-peptone, no acetate, 0*2% glucose 28 6*5 

Pope, proteose-peptone, acetate, no glucose 30 4*2 

Pope, proteose-peptone, no acetate, no glucose 24 1*0 

Pope, proteose-peptone, acetate, 0*5% glucose 32 1*3 

Pope, proteose-peptone, acetate, 1% maltose 24 26 

Pope, proteose-peptone, acetate, 0*3 % maltose 31 29 

Pope, Witte peptone, acetate, 0*2% glucose 85 1*2 

Tomcsik, pig’s stomach, acetate, 0*2% glucose 49 13 

Bandoeng, pig’s stomach, acetate, 0*3% maltose 58 19 


falls to zero. The cause of this more or less abrupt cessation in the production of 
toxin is difficult to diagnose. 

This phenomenon may find its origin in the utilization of a necessary con- 
stituent for toxin formation, or the attainment of too high a concentration of 
one or other of the products of metabolism. The absolute value of the velocity 
(measured by the steepness of the toxin curve) is of course dependent on various 
factors connected with the metabolism. 

As shown by Table IV, the composition of the medium plays a very important 
part in determining the maximum value obtained in the various experiments 
for the concentration of toxin. The pronounced effect of the absence or presence 
of acetate in the medium shows that the decomposition of definite carbon 
compounds is of great importance for the formation of toxin, 

SUMMABY. 

1 . A series of experiments was carried out with C, dipMheriae to determine the 
velocity of decomposition of the sugar, the changes in the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration and the formation of toxin, glucose and maltose being used as sugars, 
whilst various brands of peptone were employed as sources of nitrogen. 

2. The diphtheria bacteria are able to assimilate glucose up to a concentration 
of 0*2 % without detriment to the formation of toxin. If more glucose is added 
(0*5%), the total amount of sugar is decomposed, but such a large amount of 
acid is formed that the production of toxin is almost completely inhibited. The 
decomposition is slower than with the smaller concentration of sugar. On the 
other hand maltose is tolerated in much higher concentrations. The cause of this 
phenomenon appears to lie in the fact, that the velocity of decomposition of 
glucose by diphtheria bacteria is about six times greater than the velocity of 
formation of glucose by the hydrolysis of maltose, 

3. In the decomposition of the sugar, the pH first of all falls until a point is 
reached when the sugar (glucose) disappears from the solution, and then it rises 
again, owing probably to oxidation of the adds, formed initially from the glucose, 
to CO 2 and ]^0, which combines with the alkali originally present to basically 
reacting carbonate and bicarbonate. 

4. The formation of the toxin proper begins at the moment when the sugar 
(glucose) practically disappears from the solution, continuing during a definite 

period with practically constant velocity, to cease quite suddenly, The^ q value, 

measured by means of Ramon’s flocculation test, does not decrease On contiiiued 
incubation of the oultore, . 
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CCXLVII. SO-CALLED VIRTUAL ADRENALINE 
OF THE SUPRARENAL CORTEX. 

By JOHN DEVINE. 

From the Department of Physiology, The University, Mawhester. 

{Received 3 July 1936.) 

The close structural relationship which adrenaline bears to the two naturally 
occurring amino-acids, tyrosine and phenylalanine, has focussed attention on 
both of these substances as possible biological precursors. The claim of Halle 
[1906] that adrenaline is formed when suprarenal tissue is incubated with tyrosine 
was shown conclusively bj’^ Ewins and Laidlaw [1910] however to be based on 
unsound evidence. Similar negative results have also been reported by Niko- 
lajefF [1924] on perfusion of tyrosine through the surviving suprarenal gland : by 
Trendelenburg [1929] who treated the pulped gland with dihydroxyphenylcthyl- 
methylamine and also by Punk [1912] in similar experiments with 3:4-dihydroxy- 
phenylalanine (dopa). Heard k Raper [1933] have shown that both dopa and 
N-methyldopa are stabilized against subsequent oxidation when pt^rfused 
through the surviving adrenal gland whereas when exposed to the action of 
tyrosinase they yield small amounts of pressor bases (probably aminoaceto- 
catechol and adrenalone respectively). Apart from the recent experiments of 
Schuler & Wiedermann [1935] which have not yet received confirmation there 
is then little satisfactory evidence that the synthesis of adrenaline actually 
takes place in the gland or that the latter contains any demonstrable precursor. 
It must be realized howev^er that failure to demonstrate any such formation by 
minced or surviving tissue does not preclude the possibility of some change, 
necessary to the process as a whole, having taken place. 

Another possibly significant factor is the distribution of adrenaline as be- 
tween the cortex and medulla of the gland. The small fraction generally found in 
cortical extracts may be due in part to post mortem diffusion from the medulla 
and to the impossibility of effecting an absolutely “clean” separation of each 
type of tissue by dissection. For this reason and also because the tissues are 
morphologically independent little attention other than that of Abelous ei al, 
[1906] has been paid to the possible role of the cortex in the elaboration of 
adrenaline. More recently Abelous & Argaud [1931, 1932, 1934] have concluded 
that adrenaline is merely stored in the medulla after it has been formed in the 
cortex from a parent substance “virtual adrenaline”. 

The purpose of the present communication is to describe attempts to repro- 
duce these latter eiqieriments and to study the effect of “virtual” adrenaline on 
the assay of suprarenal extracts. 

EXFBBnUBNTAL. 

Estimation of adrenoMme. 

The principal methods of estimating adrenaline are based either on (a) its 
oxidation to a “characteristic” red pigment, or (6) its reduction of Folin’s 
phosphotnngstate reagent. 
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Both of these methods are likely to give erroneously high results in the assay 
of suprarenal extracts if other chemically allied substances are present. Heard 
[1932] has tested both types of estimation with the related compounds dopa, 
methyldopa and epinine using the Folin method fFolin et al,, 1912] and the 
various oxidizing agents proposed by Vulpian [1856], Comossatti [1908] and 
Ewins [1910]. In each case the tint and intensity of colour wen* identical with 
those given by an equimoleeular concentration of adrenaline. Folirf s method is 
liable to further error since the reagent is reduced by uric acid and other 
extractives including, particularly, ascorbic acid which is present in both the 
medulla and cortex of the gland. In the present exjx^riments the persulphate 
method of Ewins as modified by Barker et al. [1932] has bt^en used since a 
careful comparison made by them showed that this gave results most consistent 
with the physiological assay (pressor activity). 

In order to gain additional information as to the mechanism of adrenaline 
formation the total amount of catechol substances also present at different 
stages of the process was estimated by the ammonium molybdate method of 
Rae [1930 J. In deproteinized cortical extracts colour matching against a standard 
adrenaline solution is made difficult by the presence of ascorbic acid which, 
with molybdate, gives a similar yellow colour turning finally an intense blue 
after a few minutes. The error on this account is not serious provided that the 
solution is assayed immediately after adding the reagent. In a test experiment, 
minced cortical tissue of the bullock, after lieing shaken in air for 3 hours with 
0*5% sodium carbonate, was found by indophenol titration [Birch et al., 1933] 
to contain only 0-4 mg. ascorbic acid g. tissue. The effect of this con(‘entration 
could 1h* ignored since the standard solution, equivalent to four times this 
conc(*ntration, did not itself give an effective colour with molyMate. 

The hypothmia of ""virtmV adrenaline. 

The results of Abelous & Argaud [1931, 1932, 1934] already referred to may 
ho summarized as follows : 

(ri) If the minced cortical tissue of horse suprarenal gland is shaken at 
room temperature for several hours in 3% Na^COg then both chemical and 
physiological assa}’^ show an increase in adrt'iialine content. Under the same 
conditions all the adrenaline in medullary tissue or in a mixture of medullary 
and cortical tissues is destroyed. These effects are not dependent on the presence 
of tissue and take place in deproteinized acid extracts subsequently made al- 
kaline. 

(6) A deproteinized aqmous extract of cortex contains much more adrenaline 
measured physiologically (pressor effect) than by colorimetric assay: whereas in 
an aerated alkaline extract the pressor responst^ is the same as before whilst the 
chemical assay shows a marked increase. 

Hence it is concluded that the suprarenal cortex contains very little free 
adrenaline but a relatively large quantity of “virtual'' adrenaline which has a 
similar pressor activity, does not respond to colorimetric tests and is converted 
into adrenaline by oxidation in alkali. In the medulla the proportions of free and 
“virtual** adrenaline are reversed. 

The first two attempts to rei)eat these expt>riments were made with the 
suprarenal glands of the bullock. *niese wore de-fatted and dissected immediately 
on arrival in ice from a local abattoir. As noted by Schild [1933], numerous 
assays made in the course of this investigation indicate that elaborate pre- 
cautions against the decomposition of active material are unnecessary. The 
tissue was minced and thoroughly mixed and samples of 10 g. medulla and 20 g. 
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cortex weighed into wide-necked 200 ml. bottles and each pair treated separately 
as follows, except in IV and V which refer to mixtures of 10 g. medulla and 20 g, 
cortex: 

I. (Controls). Extracted with iV'/lO H 2 SO 4 . 

II and IV. Shaken for 1 J hours in air in 0‘1 % Na^C 03 . 

III and V. Shaken for 4 hours in air in 0*1 % Na^COj. 

At the end of the process each sample was acidified with 10 ml. N H 2 SO 4 
to stabilize the adrenaline then corked and kept overnight at 0 °. The mixture 
was filtered through muslin and the residue ground with sand and re-extracted. 
The total crude filtrate was heated nearly to boiling and the protein removed by 
adjusting the pH to 5*5 (methyl red). A water-clear, almost colourless extract 
was thus obtained from which aliquots were removed for the estimation of 
adrenaline and of total catechol substances. At the same time the adrenaline 
content was assayed physiologically by estimating the pressor activities of the 
deproteinized solutions by intravenous injection into a pithed cat. The results 
are presented in Table I, the material responding to each test being reckoned as 
mg. adrenaline in the whole sample of tissue. 


Table I. 


Sample 

Persulphate 

Molybdate 

Pressor assay 

I. M 

41 

144 

185 

C 

10 

21 

15 

11. M 

43 

136 

157 

C 

10 

18 

15 

III. M 

41 

126 

149 

C 

8 

18 

12 

IV. (M + C) 

28 

146 

202 

V. (M+C) 

26 

150 

185 


In each Table, unless otherwise stated, M == Medulla (10 g.); C=Cortex (20 g.). 

As there was doubt at this stage as to the validity of the persulphate estima- 
tion the marked discrepancy shown between the chemical and physiological 
assays will be discussed later. If attention is confined to the latter it will readily 
be seen that they in no way bear out the results of Abelous and Argaud previously 
discussed. If MI and Cl {acid extracts)^ be accepted as controls for the remaining 
samples {alkaline extracts) then it appears that the adrenaline present in the 
medulla does not wholly disappear, but rather is the stabilizing efiTect of the 
system emphasized. Thus after 1*5 hours’ exposure to air in alkaline solution, 
85 % of the pressor activity still remained and only a further 5 % was lost at the 
end of 4 hours. Conversely the activity of the cortical tissue does not show a 
marked rise but a fall of about 20 % as in the medulla. In the samples of mixed 
tissue the predominant effect was the same. 

As the conditions had been made less drastic so as to minimize the destructive 
effect of oxidation, the experiment was repeated adhering more closely to the 
conditions originally laid down. The treatment was therefore carried out in 
3% Na^COj, to which a little octyl alcohol was added, by drawing a steady 
stream of air through the bottles which were immersed in a thermostat at 34 - 35 ®. 
The control ez^tracts were made under hydrogen. The effsot was also studied on 
protein-free acid extracts which were assayed before and after alkaline aeration 

^ The dilEerenoe between acid and alkaline extracts is probably not significant. Table 
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thus eliminating errors due to lack of homogeneity in sampling the tissue. The 
treatment is summarized below and the results presented in Table II. 

I. (Controls.) Extracted with alkali under hydrogen for 4 hours. 

II. Aerated in alkali for 4 hours. 

III. Extracted with JV/lOO H2SO4 under hydrogen. 

IV. Extracted with water under hydrogen. 

A. Deproteinized aliquot of IIIC made alkaline and aerated. 

B. As in A with addition of 10 g. fresh medulla before aeration. 


Table II. 


Sample 

Persulphate 

Molybdate 

Pressor assay 

I. M 

60 

126 

152 

C 

10 

19 

13 

II. M 

52 

136 

130 

C 

6 

20 

7 

M + C 

52 

182 

124 

III. M 

14 

125 

104 

C 

7 

17 

13 

IV. M 

39 

119 

118 

C 

10 

11 

9 

A* 

0 

0 

0 

B* 

— 

— 

40 


* These analyses are refem*d to the whole of IIIC. as ’‘aliquots". Chemical analysis of B was 
impossible on account of the deep colour of the solution. As further decomposition apfK'arsto 
have token pla<*e before the physiological assay (*oul(l be made the value obtained represents only a 
minimum figure. 

The pressor assays of samples I and II indicate substantially the same 
n^sults as bc'fore save that the failure of the cortical tissue to general adrenaline 
is oven further emphasized since after 4 hours’ treatment the destruction in the 
cortex (44%) was three times as great as in the medulla and nearly twice as 
much as in a mixture of both. The analyses A and B and those under III form a 
parallel experiment conducted on a deproteinized solution and show the same 
effect. Finally reference to the analyses under II and I\* shows that in an 
aqueous extract of cortex lK)th chemical assays are as high as the physiological 
assay while the only apparent effect of aeration has been to oxidize the adrenaline 
side chain without destroying the catechol nucleus so that the molybdate assays 
IC and lie are the same while the pressor assay of IIC is notably lower than 
IC. The results therefore lend no support to the hypothesis of virtual” 
adrenaline. 

Consideration of the chemical estimations shows that the persulphate figures 
vary too widely from the pressor assays to allow any useful anal3^sis. On the 
other hand the molybdate estimations which in the cortical extracts are always 
in excess of the pressor assay show in the medullary extracts a mean difference of 
only 7 % . This suggests the presence in the cortex of a catechol substance other 
than a^naline. The discrepancies between physiological and colorimetric 
assays of suprarenal extracts noted by numerous investigators including, more 
recently, Frowein [1922] and Maiweg [1922], support this belief. Annau et al. 
[1932] postulated the existence in the medulla of an unstable derivative *'nov. 
adrenine’*, having many times the activity of free adrenaline. Euler however 
[1933], using a Pulfiich "'Stufonphotometer ” and a modified form of the Vulpian 
(iodine) reaction, concluded that in medullary extracts there is no significant 
difference between chemioal and physiological assays. Less perfect agreement 
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was reported by Sohild [1933] in a comparison of the iodine, persulphate 
(modification of Barker et al.) and Folin methods as applied to medullary extracts. 
In each case, the physiological exceeded the colorimetric assay and where 
comparison of the latter was possible best agreement was obtained in the order 
named. Schild has criticized the persulphate method adversely because of the 
somewhat haphazard development of colour which, even in pure adrenaline 
solutions, makes direct comparison impossible, although reasonable results can 
be obtained by taking the maximum '‘red ” reading in a tintometer. The analyses 
reported in Tables I and II were carried out by matching in a colorimeter against 
a standard solution made by weighing out pure adrenaline and dissolving it in 
slightly more than 1 equiv. of dilute H2SO4. A standard time at room tempera- 
ture of 2^ hours was found to be sufficient for development of the colour which 
is stable for many hours in the absence of air. 

Examination of various inhibitory factors which might opt^rate suggested 
either incomplete removal of protein by the method adopted or variable tempera- 
ture effects. An extract of whole gland was therefore made with dilute H2SO4, 
and the precipitation of protein completed at pH 5-5 by adding a little trichloro- 
acetic acid to the hot solution. Persulphate estimation at various temperatures 
up to 40° was in each case wholly unsatisfactory as compared with the iodine 
method of Schild [1933] who obtained similar results for both methods of de- 
proteinization. The only effect of elevated temperature was to strengthen the 
yellow component of the colour. The persulphate method therefore cannot be 
recommended except when used with a tinotometer, nor can the analyses by this 
method reported in Exps. 1 and 2 be regarded as satisfactory. 

It was thought that a final commentary both on the value of this method and 
on the existence of “virtual” adrenaline should be made by carrying out a more 
strict comparison using the adrenal glands of the horse. Quantities of 11 g. 
minced cortex and 4 g. medulla were therefore treated as follows for 3 hours: 

I. Extracted with A72O H2SO4, 

II. Extracted with HgO. 

III. Aerated in 1 % NagCOg. 

IV. Aliquot of cortical extract from I aerated in alkali. 

The results are given in Table III (mg./lO g. tissue). 

Table III. 

Iodine 


Sample 

I. C 

Persulphate 

2-7 

4*9 

6-2 

Molybdate 

Pressor assay 
6-8 

II. M 

32*5 

85 

85 

93 

95 

C 

6*5 

4-2 

4.4 

— 

4*9 

m. M 

0 

0 

0 



10*3 

C 

2*6 

— 

3*0 

— 

3*6 

IV. €♦ 

— 

— 

0 

— 

0*8 


♦ Beferred to the whole of Cl as "aliquot*’. 


In these solutions 6 hours at 22-24° were required for maximum colour 
development by persulphate. The estimations by io^ne were duplicated so that 
the effect of varying certain conditions such aa reaction time, excess of reagent 
and adrenaline concentration could be gauged. The high ascorbic acid content 
made application of the molybdate reaction to most of the solutions impossible. 
The analyses, presented in Table III, bear out the previous failure to reproduce 
the experiments on which the concept of “virtual” adrenaline is founded, for 
which at present no satisfactory explanation can be advanced. 
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Distrilmtion of catechol mbsiancea in the suprarenal glands of the 

bullock. 

As the discrepancy between physiological and chemical estimations of 
adrenal extracts is generally attributed to the latter it must be stated that the 
iodine method gives readily reproducible results when carried out under the 
conditions stated by Sehild and that the colour developed is constant over wide 
variations in the amount of reagent added. The figures presented so far suggest 
that one source of error not previously examined may lie in the distribution in 
the gland of catechol substances other than adrenaline, i.e. in the difference 
between the iodine and molybdate assays as shown in Table IV. The first 
extract of each pair was made with xV/20 H2SO4 and the second with 5% 
trichloroacetic acid. 


Table IV. Comparison of assays for medulla and cortex (mgJ.g, tissue). 


Medulla 


Cortex 


Adrenaline 


Total “caterhor* PresHor aasay 


11-0 12-6 

n-3 13 3 121 


0-77 1-24 

C-71 M5 0-65 


The cortex apparently contains al>out 40 ® o of its catechol material in a form 
which has littU* or no ])re88or activit3^ The proportion is much less in the 
medulla but is too great to Ik* accounted for by possible admixture with cortical 
tissue in dissection. The following factors w^hich might influence the molybdate 
estimation w ere further investigated : 

Effect of pH. 4 ml. of medulla extract suitably diluted at pH 5*5 were 
treated with 5 ml. acc^tate buffer and 4 ml. reagent. The mean variation in 
colour intensity was shown to Ik* only about 2 % over the pH range 3*fi-5*6 if 
the standaixl be develojKHl at the same value. 

In the cortical <*xtract the efiect seemed to lie in the opposite direction, owing 
possibly to the much greater interference of ascorbic acid whicli can Ik minimized 
by selecting a fairly high pH but one at which adrenaline itself is quite stable — 
say 5*4. 

Effect of ascorbic acid, A test made as quickly as possible before further 
change showed that the yellow'^ colour given by ascorbic acid is about one 
fortieth as effective a.s that of an equal weight of adrenaline and in fresh extracts 
would lead to a maximum ern>r of about 6% in the cortex and 0*3% f^he 
medulla. Other inon* sensitive reagents, such as Folin s, which are reduced by 
ascorbic acid give rise to more serious error. The quantitative separation of 
adrenaline and as(;orbic acid cannot readily be earned out for routine analysis. 
Lead acetate has been used to remove the vitamin but there is disagreement as 
to the effective pH [Zilva, 1927 ; Smith & King, 1931 ; Emmerie, 1934]. 100 ml, 
cortex extract containing 50 mg. ascxirbic acid were therefore treated with 20 ml. 
10% lead acetate and ^justed with ammonia to pH 6*0, 7*2 and above 10*0. 
The procedure was unsatisfactory as each of the three precipitates was found 
to contain both “cateohor* and ascorbic acid. A simpler method is to destroy 
the latter by aeration. According to Ahmad [1935], with ordinary exposure of 
such extracts oxidation commences about 3 ho\m after preparation. The effect 
on solutions kept sealed at 0"^ is shown in Table V (Exp. 1) by the increase in 
titre against a constant volume of indophenol solution. 

Exp. 2 gives the analyses made 3 weeks after extraction of samples from 
another batch of glands. The yields are less but lie within normal variation 

Btocheai. 1936 xxx U4 
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Table V. RtxU of oxidation of OMorbic acid at O'", 

litre (ml.) M (mg./g.) C mg./g. 


Exp, 

Time in 
days 

M 

^ C 

. . J 

Adrenaline 

“Catechol” 

^ 

Adrenaline 

“Gated 

I 

0 

4*3 

2-3 





— 

— 


1*6 

6*3 

4*0 

11*8 

11*8 

0*66 

— 


6*6 

14*3 

113 

— 

— 

— 

D08 

11 

«... 



9*1 

10-2 

0*41 

0-74 








9-4 

10*2 

0*41 

0*84 


..... 

— 

— 

8-9 

9-9 

0*42 

0*82 


[Schild, 1933]. In both groups the ratio of total ‘*catechor’ to adrenaline 
remains almost constant at 1*1 (medulla) and 1*7 (cortex) respectively. This 
suggests that the bio-synthesis of adrenaline may regarded as a two-stage 
process in which an intermediate catechol substance is first elaborated by the 
cortex and is then carried into the medulla and converted into adrenaline. 
Further work along these lines is being carried out. 

Summary. 

1. Oxidations have been carried out in alkaline media with the cortical and 
medullary tissues of the suprarenal glands of the horse and bullock. Chemical 
and physiological assays of the resulting solutions do not support the hypothesis 
of the existence in the adrenal gland of “ virtual’* adrenaline. 

2. The distribution of catechol substances in the gland suggests that the 
cortex may play some part in the elaboration of adrenaline. 


I am greatly indebted to Prof, H. S. Raper for his helpful criticism and also to 
Miss M. Fleure for assistance in carrying out the physiological assays. 
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CCXLVIIL NEW ZEALAND FISH OILS. 

1. THE COMPOSITION OF EEL OIL 
{ANGUILLA AUCKLANDII). 

By FRANCIS BRIAN SHORLAND and IAN GORDON McINTOSH. 

Chemical Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Wellington, 

New Zealand, 

{Received 7 July 1936,) 

It has been suggested by Lovern [1932 et that the fats of freshwater fish are, 
within comparatively small limits, characteristic for that class and quite distinct 
as regards the relative proportions of component fatty acids from marine fats. 
So far as the authors are aware the data on this subject have been derived almost 
entirely from species inhabiting the Northern Hemisphere. The present work, 
however, suggests that this important generalisation with regani to the com- 
position of fn'shwater fats can be extended to include species inhabiting the 
Southern Hemisphere, 

In most parts of New Zealand, eels are the predominant freshwater fish. The 
two species known respectively as the short-finned or northern eel (Anguilla 
australis) and the long-finnod or southern eel {Anguilla aucklandii) are noted for 
their large size when maturt^ ; 8i>ecimens weighing 35 lb. or more being occasionally 
caught. 

The composition of New Zealand eel oil does not seem to have been previously 
dett»rmined. Wiehr [1934] reports that the fat from A, vulgaris yielded 86*5% 
fatty acids of which the solid acids separated by Fanisteiners method comprised 
20-3 %, whilst Ono [1935] gives cjualitative data for the composition of Japanese 
eel oil. The general characteristics of various eel oils determined by previous 
investigators are given in Table I. 


Table I. The general cha racier islics of some eel oils. 


SpecieH 

Sap. 

eqmv. 

l.v. 

Unsaponi- 
liable (”i) 

Observer 

A , rostrata 

2936 

117-4 

— 

White [1912] 

A, mlgaris 

New S^aland eel 

273*4 

90-6-105-8 

0-74 

Wiehr [1934] 

289-2 

107*0 

1-0 

Denz and Shorland 

Japanese eel (Spring) 

284*7 

146-2 


[1934] 

Ono [1935] 

„ (Summer) 

290*7 


— 

>* 


Eel oil has been stated to contain not only vitamin D but also nearly as much 
vitamin A as good cod liver oU [Medical Research Council 1926-7], In the case 
of New Zealand eels we have measured vitamin A blue values varjung from 4*3 
to 12-0, Most of the fat is contained in the body, the small amount of oil in the 
liver, however, appears to be extremely rich in vitamin A. A sample weighing 
254 g. and comprising 19 Uvers, kindly placed at our disposal by Dr £. Marsden 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Wellington, New 
Zealand, yielded 2 % oil of blue value 1300. For a sample of small eels (average 
weight 1 lb.) it was found that the livers comprised only 1-8% of the total 
weight. 
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The sample used in this investigation was a specimen of A, aucklandii taken 
near Upper Hutt in the Wellington District of the North Island during February 
1935. The following measurements may be given. Length, 4 ft. 3 in. ; weight, 
20 lb. ; weight of liver 4 oz. ; 

100 

distances between dorsal fin and ^entx 

After removal of viscera, the bulk of which comprised liver, the remainder 
was steam-cooked, pressed and then extracted with light petroleum (b.p. 60- 
80®). The extract (7 %) freed from the last traces of solvent by steam distillation, 
gave the following general characteristics. Sap. equiv., 290*4; i.v., 122*5; % un- 
saponifiable matter, 0*80. In Table II, the data for the component fatty acids of 
eel oil determined according to the procedure of Guha et aL [1930] are compared 
with the summarised data for five freshwater fats analysed by Lovem [1932]. 

Table II. Ccmpomnt fatty acids of freshwater fish oils expressed 



Saturated 

as molar percentages. 

Uiksaturated 





^la i'la C|, 

(\a 

Cw 


A, aucklandii 2*4 

15*9 

OS — 212 

{-2-OH) 

4(i3 

(-2*011) 

12*9 

(-0*2 H) 

(»*5 

(-HI) 

Freshwater species (3-4-5-11) 
(Lovem) 

{13-4-10-0) 

(tr.-l*9) (O'tH.l-8) (1})(V1>2*4) 

(-2-0H) (~2()H) 

(37“1-Mr>) 
(-2*8 to 
-3*4 H) 

(12*2-13*8) 
(-0*7 to 
-7*511) 

(0*(M*0) 

( -7*5 to 
-9*2 H) 


It will be observed that apart from minor differences such as the relatively 
low molar percentages of myristic acid and the high molar fxjrcentages of 
unsaturated acids together with the low mean unsaturation of the Cjg and Cgg 
groups there is a general agreement between the composition of the eel oil 
examined and fats from typical freshwater fish in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Until quite recently it appears to have been widely assumed that the 
unsaturated acids of fish oils consisted of oleic acid together with linoleic and 
linolenic acids characteristic of plant and animal fats. Various investigators have, 
however, reported occasionally the occurrence of a tetraethenoid acid in fish 
oils [cf. Toyama & Tsuchiya, 1929]. The only quantitative data with regard 
to the relative amounts of polyethenoid acids in aquatic oils appear to be 
those of Green & Hilditch [1936]. These investigators have shown that cod 
liver and whale oils contain not more than traces of linoleic and linolenic acids, 
the polyethenoid unsaturation being due in part at least to octadecatetraenoic 
(stearidonic acid). On the other hand, the Cjg acids of the grass-feeding carp were 
found to contain smaller proportions of stearidonic acid but definite amounts 
of linoleic and linolenic acids. In view of these results it seemed desirable to 
obtain further information with regard to the Cm unsaturated acids of eel oil. A 
purified Cjg fraction (Sap. equiv. 308*8; i.v. 115*4) was prepared by refractions* 
tion of a concentrate obtained during the distillation of the ethyl esters of the 
''liquid'' acids. The corresponding acids (3*59 g.) were brominated and fraction- 
ated into ether-insoluble and petroleum-insoluble bromides as described by 
Green and Hilditch [1936], The data thus obtained are summarised in Table HI, 

The Cifi unsaturated acids (7*30 g.) were further examined by means of 
oxidation with alkaline permanganate (Hazura). The water-insoluble fraction 
(2*96 g.) M.P. 120-122® on recrystallisation from ethyl acetate gave dihydroxy- 

* This formula is used to distinguish between the two spedes; in the case of A, amstraUa the 
value seldom exceeds 4%. 
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Table HI. The bromo-additive products of unmturated 
acids of eel oil. 






Total 

T.V. 




Br 

acids 

(calculated 


Weight 

M.p. 

O' 

/O 

Oy 

/o 

from Br (%)) 

Insoluble in ether 

(>•62 

>190^ (d)* 

670 

4*8 

322* 1 

Insoluble in jietroleum 

0*26 

145-147^ 

61*4 

2-8 

252-3 


* (d) decomposition and charring. 


Btearic acid m.p. 129-130'^. No tetrahydroxystearic acid was found in the water- 
soluble fraction. The high melting-point and bromine content of the ether- 
insoluble bromides point to the presence of stearidonic acid. In the case of the 
petroleum-insoluble bromides, the bromine content (61*4%) is somewhat lower 
than required for hexabromostearic acid (63*3 %). However, in view of the failure 
to obtain tetrahydroxystearic acid and the low melting point observed it is 
quite possible that the petroleum-insoluble bromides represent incompletely 
brominati^d stearidonic acids. The composition of the C,g polyethenoid acids of 
eel oil thus appears to resc^mble that of cod-liver or whale oil. 

StrMMARY. 

The fat from a specimen of New Zealand eel {A . auckhndii) has been exa- 
mined. The composition is shown to resemble closely that of the typical fresh- 
water fish examined by Lovern [1932]. Oxidation with alkaline permanganate 
and broinination respectively have shown the C^g unsaturated acids to contain 
in addition to oleic acid some stearidonic acid. No evidence, however, for the 
presence of either linoleic or linolenic acid has been found. 

The authors wish to thank Mr B. C. Aston of this laboratory for encourage- 
ment and facilities. Thanks are also due to Prof. T. P. Hilditch of Liverpool 
University for his kind interest and invaluable assistance in connection with the 
calculation of percentages of the component fatty acids. 
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CCXLIX. THE PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES OF 
SPROUTED WHEAT. II. 

By JAMES DENIS MOUNFIELD. 

From <Ae CoUege of Technology, University of Manchester. 

{Received 21 July 1936.) 

In a previous communication the author [1936] has described some of the 
principal characteristics of a proteinase and a dipeptidase which appear in the 
aqueous extracts of germinat^ wheat seeds. The aim of the present paper is to 
supply further data with regard to these two enzymes and to amplify certain of 
the fin dings already recorded, principally those concerned with the relative 
stabilities of the proteinase and dipeptidase and with the effect of cyanide upon 
enzymic activity. 

Expbrimbntal. 

The technique adopted was substantially the same as that already outlined, 
the Sorensen method of formaldehyde titration in two stages, (n) and (6), 
forming the basis of the investigation. In a few cases N/10 NaOH was employed 
in place of N/20 NaOH so as to furnish a sharper end-point. For the ^e of 
uniformity, however, all results are recorded in terms of N/20 NaOH. Edestin, 
leucylglycine (LG.) and glycylglycine (GG.) were again used as substrates, the 
former for the investigation of proteinase activity and the two latter for the 
investigation of dipeptidase activity. 

The use of 40% formaldehyde adjusted colorimetrically to pH 8*5 calls for 
comment, more especially in those instances in which the quantity of amino- 
acid present in the titrated liquid is low, as, for example, in the reaction mixtures 
prepared during the first 2 dap of the tests on the effect of germination time on 
proteinase activity (see below). The addition of the adjust formaldehyde to 
an equal volume of reaction mixture after its titration to stage (a) sometimes 
resulted, not in the expected discharge of the pink colour, but in its intensifica- 
tion. Addition of the formaldehyde to an equal volume of water produced a 
similar result. After the discharge of the intensified pink colour by a known 
amount of Jlf/20 potassium hydrogen phthalate (usu^y 1 ml.) back-titration 
with NaOH revealed the extent of the apparent development of alkalinity on 
dilution of the formaldehyde. An example may perhaps clarify this statement: 
10 ml. of 40% formaldehyde (containing 10 ^ops phenolphthalein) adjusted 
colorimetrically to pH 8*5, after the addition of 10 ml. water, 1 ml, Jf/20 
potassium hydrogen phthalate and 11 more drops of indicator (to maintain its 
concentration at 1 drop per ml.) required 0*24 ml. Nf^O NaOH to restore the 
pink colour to that of the pH 8*6 stiuidard. Deducting this latter value from 
that required by the if/20 potassium hydrogen phthalate (namely, 1 ml.) gives 
0-76 ml. N/20 NaOH as the apparent development of idlndiidty on mixing 10 ml. 
formaldehyde at pH 8*5 with 10 ml. water. This value will vary according to tihe 
accuracy of the preliminary colorimetric adjustment of the fornudd^yde to 
pH 8*5 aM with the amount of formaldehyde required in tire titrafion. Xhus aU 
quantitative determinations of amino-aci^ by t^ above method require indi- 
vidual oorrectioQ by_ the addition of the NaOH equivalent of tlu» apparent 
develoj^ent of alkalinity. Results obtained by difference between ritrea at the 

( 1778 ) 
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beginning and end of a given period are, of course, not subject to this correction 
providing the same procedure is observed throughout. Correction is necessary, 
however, in those instances in which the initial titre (a) is less than, and the final 
titre (6) is greater than, the apparent development of alkalinity figure (cf. initial 
stages of germination experiments). 

The apparent development of alkalinity is, of course, due to the increase in 
the p¥J value of phenolphthalein in the 4U % formaldehyde. This alteration in 
pK' commences at some point between 20 and 40% concentration since below 
20% the pK is the same as in aqueous solution [Richardson, 1934]. 

RE.StTLTS. 

Effect of gerrnifuifion time on proteinase, activity. 

The germination of wheat seeds results in increase in proteinase activity : the 
rate of increase is shown in Fig. 1 . 50 g. |x>rtions of the same wheat were aUowed 
to germinate for varying lengths of time at 18^. The grains were first immersed 



Fig. 1, Effect of gennination time. Corieeutmtioii of edestin in reaction mixtui’e: 2*0%. Mfl 
noetatc buffer at 4*1. Enzyme dilution 2 : 7. Formaldehyde titration of 4-hour samples. 
Tempc^rature 40'*, Titles as mi). .V/20 NaOH iier 5 ml, sample in excess of a control solution 
without edestin. 

in tap water at 18 ’ for 24 hours, being afterw'ards transferred to perforated 
porcelain germinating trays and kept covered with moist absorbent cotton-wool. 
After the appropriate period each portion was minct‘d finely and its gain in 
weight made up to 100% with water. The mass was then extracted with 67 ml. 
water containing a few drops of toluene for 2 hours at SO*’ and filtered. The 
24-bour immersion period was considered as jwirt of the germination period. The 
initial value was obtained by the use of an extract prepared from 50 g. of finely 
ground wheat seeds. Germination was not continued beyond the seventh daj^ as 
mould growth appeared after that time. 

Ageing of wheat seeds. 

The effect of ordinary storage on dry wheat seeds is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
curve is constructed from figures obtained over a period of approximately 2 
years. A quantity of EnglM wheat (1934 crop) was kept in a glass-stoppered 
bottle at 18^ and in the dark. Samples were withdrawn at intervals, allowed to 
germinate for 5 days» and the proteolytic activity of an aqueous extract deter* 
mined in the usual way with edestin as substrate. 
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Influence of glycerol on dipeptidaae stability, 

1 x 1 the previous communication it was shown that the proteinase activity of 
aqueous extracts of sprouted wheat seeds diminishes to half its original value in 
about 18 days on storage in the dark at 18® and in the presence of toluene whereas 



Months 

Fig. 2. Ageing of wheat seeds. Details as in Fig. 1. 

the activity of the dipeptidase is reduced to zero in 5 days under similar conditions . 
The inclusion of glycerol in the wheat extract was found to increase considerably 
the stability of the dipeptidase (see Table I), activity being maintained almost 
at the original level even after 21 days at 18®. In Table I are included for con- 
venience the results already recorded for the stability of the dipeptidase in 

Table I. 

Days of storage ... 0 1 2 4 7 14 21 

Increase in Aqueous 1-34 M6 0-62 0-06 — — — 

titre(6): Glycerol M2 108 M4 MU M3 MO 108 

Concentration of LG. in reaction mixture: if /25. Enzyme dilution 2 : 7. 

Concentration of glycerol in reaction mixture: 14%. 

Titration of 3-hour samples. Reaction at pH 7*3. 

aqueous extract. Extracts containing glycerol were prepared by replacing 200ml. 
of the extraction water with an equal quantity of 98 % glycerol per 150 g. wheat 
used. The concentration of the glycerol in the extraction mixture was approxi- 
mately 45%. Other conditions remained unaltered. The colour of the glycerol 
extracts invariably remained a deep golden yellow in contrast to the aqueous 
ones which usually deepened to a dirty brown shade. 

The pH value of the aqueous extracts in the majority of cases fell rapidly on 
storage from about 6 to a value between 4 and 6. The glycerol extracts, however, 
did not vaxy in this manner; their acidity was either maintained at the original 
value of pH 6 or in some few cases tended even to rise slightly. Representative 
figures for aqueous and glycerol extracts are given in Table II. The pH values of 
the glycerol extracts were calculated from the millivolt readings in the usual 
man^, no allowanoe being made for any change in dielectric oonatimt etc. by 
the inclusion 14% glycerol in the. reaction mixture. 
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Table II. 

Days of iftorago ... 0 1 2 4 7 14 21 

value: AqueouH 6-02 5*10 4-83 4*64 4-50 4-41 4*^3 

Glywsrol 605 — 6 12 6*23 6-40 6-52 6*64 

Effect of p// on stabilities of proteinase and dipeptidase. 

From the data pnssented in the previous section it appears probable that the 
increase in acidity on sUirage of aqueous extracts is resj.>onsible for the destruc- 
tion of the d4)eptida8e. The stabilities of both proteinase and di|>eptidase were 
therefore measured during the storage of aqueous extracts at various pH values. 

Three separate portions of the same fresh aqueous extract WTre adjusted by 
means of acetate buffer or NaOH solution to pH 4, 6 and 8, respectivel 3 \ The 
innate tendency of the extracts to develop acidity’ on standing necessitated the 
frequent readjustment of the alkaline extract to pH 8 by the cautious addition of 
dilute NaOH. At no time did the reaction of this extract varj’' b\^ more than 
0*2 unit from the desired figure. The two acid extracts maintained constant pH 
values. The extract adjust<*d to pH 4 remained a pale brown, slightly' turbid 
liquid, where^as that at pH fi rapidl>’ darkened to a dirt^" brown shade. The 
extract at pH 8 rcmiained throughout a fairh" clear golden j^ellow. The activity 
of each extract was detcrmiiUHl at intervals l)oth on edestin at pH 4-1 and on 
leucylglycine at pH 7-3. The results are shown graphicallv in Figs. 3 and 4. 



Fig. 3. Proteinase stability'. Concentration of edestin in reaction mixture: 1*6%. Mjl acetate 
buffer at pH 4*1. Enzyme dilution 2 : 7. Titration of 3-hour samples. 0 pH 4. x pH 6. 
QpH8. 

Fig. 4. Dipeptidaae stability. Concentration of LG.: 4f/25. Enzyme dilution 2 : 7. Reaction at 
pH 7*3. Miration of 3-hour samples. 0 pH 4. x pH 6. 0 pH 8. 


Activation of proteinase by cyanide. 

The rate of hydrolysis of edestin by wheat {uroteinase is markedly accelerated 
in the presraoe of oyanide, the pH optimum at the same time being shifted to- 
wards the alkayne side fit>m pH 4*1 to 4*8. In Fig. 5 are reiooduoed the pH 
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optinnim curves for the action of the proteinase on edestin in the presence and 
in the absence of cyanide. The latter substance was added to the reaction 
mixtures in the form of sodium cyanide. 



Fig. 5. Activation of proteinase by cyanide. Concentration edestin: 1 ‘6 % . Concentration Na('N : 

0*01 Enzyme dilution 2 : 7. if /7 acetate buffers. 0 Normal, x With CN. 

Relation between cyanide concentration and proteinase activation. The effect of 
variation in cyanide concentration on the rate of hydrolysis by wheat proteinase 
is shown by the graph in Fig. 6. Reaction mixtures containing cyanide were 
maintained at the appropriate optimum, pH 4*8: the initial mixture containing 
no cyanide was adjusted to pH 4*1, the optimum in the absence of cyanide. 



Kg. 6. Activation with varying cyanide concentration. Concentration edestin: 1*6%. 
Enzyme dilution 2 : 7. if/7 acetate buffers. 

Activation of dipeptidaae by cyanide. 

Cyanide also accelerates the action of wheat dipeptUase on both glycylglycme 
and leucylgiycine. In both oases the optimum is shifted towasdyrthe alkaline 
side, to a grater extent with liG. as substrate than with GO. (F%s. 7 and 8.) 



ml. .V/20 NaOH 
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Discussion. 

Germination studies on wheat in which particular reference has been made to 
the proteolytic enzyme content of the seeds have been reported by Bach & 
Oparin [1922], Bach et al. [1927] and Pett [1935], Bach et al, found the proteinase 
activity of wheat to be increased about 40 times on germinating up to the 



Fi^. 7. Activation of dimptidaHC by oyanid«. Concentration LG. = Jf, 25. Concentration XaCX: 

(bOl if. Enzyme dilution 2:7. @ Normal, x With NaCN. 

Fig. 8. Activation of dipeptidaae by cyanide. Concentration (XI. = if/ 25. Concentration XaCN: 

O'Ol if. Enzyme dilution 2:7. 0 Normal, x With NaCN. 

eighth day, Enz 3 rmic activity was determined by precipitation of the amino- 
acids as their copper salts with subsequent estimation of the N content of the 
precipitate by Kjeldahrs method. Much of the work was unfortunately carried 
out without due regard to such factors as optimum pH, effect of drying etc. 
Pett’s contribution was a study of the distributions of both proteinase and 
dipeptidase in five easily di.S8ected parts of the .seed, namely, hull, endosperm, 
scutellum, plumule and radicles. His observations showed clearly that although 
hull and endosperm possess little or no proteol}i:ic activity either initially or on 
germination, scutellum and embryo are more liberally endowed with proteinase 
and dipeptidase even in the dormant state. On gemination these latter two 
portions of the seed show a rapid increase in activity. In the scutellum this in- 
crease continues up to 36 hours and in the embryo up to 12 hours, activity after- 
wards diminishing. The present author’s obseri-ations (see Fig. 1) show little 
significant increase in proteinase activity until the third day of germination, 
increases thereafter being rapid until about the sixth day. On the seventh day 
the activity is approximately ten tim<^ that in the dormant seed. The apparent 
differences between Pett’s results and the present ones may possibly find an 
explanation in the methods by which the two sets of results were obtained. 
Pett's determinations were carried out on dissected portions of seeds whereas the 
present ones involved the extraction of whole geminated seeds and hence slight 
variations in the activities of the various parts would tend to be levelled out. 
The lag phase esittending over the first 2 days may be occasioned by an incom- 
plete (Rffusion of mtyme into solution during extraction owing to the imperfect 
opening up of the scutellum and embryo celk. By the third day of germination 
the oonditiem of these latter portions may allow a better release of enzyme con- 
tent cm mincing end extracti^. Support is gained for this view by the observe- 
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tion that the quantity of protein extracted during the process corresponded 
closely with the quantity of enzyme, being almost negligible during the first 2 
days of germination, afterwards increasing rapidly up to the sixth or seventh 
day. The increase in enzymic activity on germination ran parallel with the 
physical changes in the seeds: the embryo developed slowly for the first 2 days 
and then showed a considerable increase in size on the third and fourth days. 
By the seventh day the acrospires had attained an average length of 2 in. and 
were tipped with green whilst the radicles were about 2J in. long. Barley, on 
germination, underwent changes similar to those described above [Liiers, 
1936]. 

The percentage germination of wheat seeds is usually taken as a measure of 
the vitality of the seeds. Under ordinary conditions of storage vitality persists 
only for about 10 years [Bradley, 1935] although under special conditions 
vitality has been demonstrated in seeds 20 years’ old [Whymper, 1935]. It is 
reasonable to assume that loss of vitality is accompanied by loss of enzymic 
activity and the results depicted in Fig. 2 bear out this assumption. It is some- 
what surprising however to find that in the comparatively short period of 2 
years the power to develop proteinase activity on germination dwindled to about 
one-third of its initial value. 

The stability of the dipeptidase of sprouted wheat extracts is enhanced very 
considerably by the presence of glycerol, no loss of activity being observed after 
21 days in the presence of 45 % giycerol whereas in its absence all activity dis- 
appeared after 5 days at 18® and in the presence of toluene. These observations 
are in close accord with those of Linderstrom-Lang & Sato [1929]. The observa- 
tion that glycerol extracts, unlike aqueous ones, did not develop acidity on 
storage (see Table II) led to the investigation of the effect on enzyme stability of 
storage of the extract at various pH values. From the results presented in Figs. 3 
and 4 it is evident that the influence of pH during storage is considerable. The 
proteinase is comparatively stable at pH 4 and 6 but is rapidly destroyed at pH 8, 
whilst the dipeptidase remains quite active at pH 6 and 8, losing all activity 
however by a short exposure of less than 2 days to a medium of pH 4. Liiers & 
Malsch [1929] found the peptidase of green malt to he destroyed rapidly btdow 
pH 5. At pH 6 both wheat enzymes are fairly stable although the loss of activity 
by the dipeptidase occurs at an appreciably greater rate than that sustained by 
the proteinase. At pH 4 the wheat extract is deprived of four-fifths of its 
dipeptidase content within a few minutes. The proteinase is not so readily 
destroyed at pH 8: it still retains slight activity after 2 days. Storage of 
sprouted wheat extracts at pH 4 and 8, respectively, furnishes therefore an 
additional means of separation of proteinase from dipeptidase. After 2 days at 
18® at pH 4 the extract is dipeptidase-free, whilst after 3 days at pH 8 the extract 
is proteinase-free. The results also provide further proof of the separate identities 
of the two enzymes. 

Prom Fig. 4 it is clear that the increased stability of dipeptidase in presence 
of glycerol is due largely to the action of the latter in maintaining the acidity of 
the wheat extract at or about pH 6. The effect of the glycerol however is not 
merely to retard acid production since at pH 6 and even at pH 8 the dipeptidase 
still suffers an appreciable loss of activity in the comparatively short time of 
7 days, whereas in the presence of glycerol the enzyme retains its original vigour 
for at least 21 days. The precise action of glycerol is not certain but it is 
that its main effect depends upon a lowering of the rates of the various reactions 
which undoubtedly proceed in an aqueous extract of sprouted wheart^vbnd which 
are peohakly responsible for the destructive effect. Hydrolytic proceases in 
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particular would almost certainly be retarded by concentrations of glycerol as 
high as 45 % . The absence of pigment formation and acid production in glycerol 
extracts supports this view. 

Activation of plant proteinases by cyanide is a well-known phenomenon, 
papain [Willstatter & Grassmann, 1924], pineapple proteinase [Willstatter e/ a/. 
1926], yeast proteinase [Grassmann & Dyckerhoff, 1928, 2] and the proteinase of 
green malt (Luers & Malsch, 1929] being among the principal enzymes affected 
in this way. The proteinase of sprouted wheat extract is also activated by cyanide, 
the increase in rate of reaction as shown in Fig. 5 being about 64 % . Actually the 
extent of activation varied between 50 and 64% for different preparations of 
wheat extract. Liiers & Malsch reported a 50% increase in the activity of green 
malt infusions in the presence of cyanide. Papain, on the other hand, showed a 
200-300% increase in activity. The pH optimum of the latter enzyme was un- 
affected by the addition of the cyanide although its spt^cificity was widene»d. 
Cyanide however caused a shift in the respective pH optima of the proteinases 
of both grcH*n malt and sprouted wheat. Using gelatin as substrate Liiers & 
Malsch found an optimum of pH 4-9-5-0 for green malt proteinase: with cyanide 
the optimum was lowennl slightly to pH 4*6 and 4*7. The effect of cyanide on 
sprouted wheat proteinase was to cause* a shift in the optimum for its action on 
edestin from pH 41 to 4-8. 

Fig. 6 shows also that the activation of the proteinase reaches a maximum at 
a cyanide concentration of about 0*061 3/, the extent of activation thereafter 
rtmiaining the same even up to 0*05 J/, the highest concentration investigated. 

The effect of cyanide uj>on the majority of peptidases so far testc*d in this way 
is one of inhibition, not of activation. Among those inhibited are erepsin [Euler 
& Jo.seph8on, 1926], the yeast i)eptida8e» [Grassmann & Dyckerhoff. 1928, 1] 
and yeast polypeptidase (Grassmann & Dj^kerhoff, 1928, 2]. The dijx^ptidase of 
w^heat, on the contrary, is activatcxl w'hcn both LG. and GG. are used as sub- 
strate.H (Figs. 7 and 8). The extent of activation in lK)th instances i.s le.ss than 
that exhibited by the proteinase. For LG. the incrt>»a»e varied from 5 to 20% 
with an accornymnying shift in the optimum from pH 7*3 to alK:>ut 7*8. For GG. 
an increase of aliout 10 to 30 % was recorded with a slight shifting of the optimum 
from pH 7*9 to 8*1. 

Sl^MMARY. 

1 . The proteinase activity of germinating wheat seeds, after a lag phase of 
2 days, increases tenfold in 7 days at 18^. 

2. Wheat seeds, stored in the dark at 18"\ display a steady loss of power to 
develop proteinase activity on germination, the loss amounting to about 67 \ in 
2 years. 

3. The stability of the dipeptidase of sprouted wheat extract is raised con- 
siderably in the presence of 45 % glycerol ; the activity remaining at the original 
level for at least 21 days whereas in aqueous solution all activity is lost in 5 days 
at 18^ 

4. Wheat proteinase is relatively stable in buffer solutions maintained at 
pH 4 and 6 respectively but is destroyed at pH 8 at 18° in less than 3 days. 

5. Wheat dipeptidase loses its activity comparatively slowly at pH 6 and 8 
but is almost immediately destroyed by exposure to a medium of pH 4. 

6. Glycerol doubtless owes muoh of its stabilizing power to its ability to 
maintain the acidity of sprouted wheat extracts at or about their initial value of 
pH 6 ; aqueous extracts aWost invariably develop acidity, falling generally from 
pH 6 to between pH 4 and 5 in 1 or 2 days. 
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7. Both the proteinase and dipeptidase of sprouted wheat are activated by 
cyanide. The former enz 3 mie is increased in activity by about 60%, suffers a 
shift in the optimum for its action on edestin from pH 4*1 to 4*8 and shows a 
maximum requirement of 0*001 M cyanide. The dipeptidase is stimulated to a 
less extent than the proteinase but shows similar shifts in pH optima towards the 
alkaline side. For leucylglycine the shift is from pH 7*3 to 7*8 and for glycyl- 
glycine from pH 7*9 to 8*1. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 


WILLIAM HOLDSWORTH HURTLEY. 

1865-1936. 

WiLLi.AM Holdsworth HrRTLEY was born at Artuley near Leeds in 1865 and 
was educRted at the Yorkshire College, now the University of Leeds, from w}n<^h 
he graduated in the UnivcTsity of I^mdon, taking the B.Sc. in 1888 and thirteen 
years later the D.Se. After teaching for some years in a school at Leeds and at 
the University Tutorial College in Red Lion Square, I^)ndon, he was ajjpointed 
Dtmionstrator in the Medical College^ of St Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1899 and 
in IIKK) succeeded to the lj<»ctureship. Tin’s position he had decided to resign at 
the clos(? of the summer se8si<»n when in February he fell ill with bronchitis, 
from which he had many timers sufferc*d, and died in the Hospital on June 2iid. 

A funeral service was held in St Bartholomew-theJjess when the chiirch was 
comj)lek*ly filled by his colleagues and students. He leaves a widow, a son and 
two daughters. 

Hartley was a memb(»r of tlie Board of Studk^s in (.liemistry and for many 
years acti^d as one of the Internal Examiners in the Univei’sily of I^ondon of 
wdii(*h he lK»came a Reader in 1919. He also s(‘veral times examined for the (V)n- 
joiiit Boanl. He was eh*cb‘d a F'ellow' of the (hemical Society in 1912 and was 
an original meml)er of the Biochemical Society. 

During the whole of his long coniw^etion with the Medical School of St 
Bartholoim^w's Hurlley endeared liimstdf to all with whom he came into contact 
hv his inU‘grity, modf^sty and invariable readiness to assist any colleague or 
student. He w^as an excellent teacher and lecturer and although his duties, 
esi)eeially in recent years, yvere unduly anliious he carried out much useful and 
important reseanJi. This was at first purely chf'mical, but from his association 
with a great hospital liis attention was soon direct<*d to the more clinical asjx'cts of 
biochemistry, much of his work lK»ing concernc»d with the dett'ctiun and estima- 
tion of abnormal substance's in urine. 

His n^searehes include, “A critical <»xamination of methods for the estima- 
tion of potassium and sodium in imne and other material of organic origin 
(Hurtley & Orton, J. Physiol. 1904, 30, 10), and papers dealing with the 
isolation of products obtained by the l)cnzoylation of urine from cases of 
eystinuria (Garrod & Hurtley, J. Physiol. HH)6, 34, 317) and with the supposed 
occurrt'nce of uroleucic acid in the urine from some cases of alkaptonuria 
(Garrod & Hurtley, Physiol. H)07, 36, 136). These w^ere followed by interesting 
j)aper8 on the distillation of butter fat, coconut oil and their fatty acids (Caldwell 
& Hurtley, Tram. Chem. Soc. 1909, 853) and on the interaction of alloxan and 
glycine (Hurtley & W^ootton, Trans. Chem. Soc. 1911, 288). In 1913 he published 
an excellent survey of the methods of detecting acetoacetic acid in urine, in- 
cluding a description of a new, very delicate test depending on the formation of a 
highly coloured ferrous salt of «’«onitrosoacetone, the depth of the colour giving 
a fairly accurate quantitative value (Hurtley, Ijancet, 1913, i, 1160). This paper 
was followed by one dealing with the physiological action of acetoacetic acid 
and related substances (J. Physiol. Proc., July 15, 1916). 

His most imporUmt piece of work however was upon the 4-carbori acids of 
diabetic urine, an account of which was published in Quart. J. Med. 1915-16, 9, 
301--408, in this paper which records an immense amount of very accurate and 
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painstaking work, the effect of different diets on the excretion by diabetic patients 
of j8-hydroxybutyric and acetoacetic acids is described and the toxicity of the 
latter and their origin from fats discussed with admirable lucidity. 

This paper was followed by one on the estimation of calcium (Cahen & 
Hurtley, Biochem, 7. 1916, 10 , 308) and another entitled “The oxidation of the 
alkali butyrates by hydrogen peroxide with the production of succinic acid 
(Cahen & Hurtley, Biockem, J. 1917, 11 , 164) in which it was shown that in the 
oxidation of j8-hydroxybutyric acid more than half was converted into succinic 
acid, the formation of which Dakin {J. biol, Chem, 1908, 4 , 77), who had pre- 
viously studied the reaction, had failed to observe. 

Hurtley's work after this time was much interrupted b}^ the great influx of 
medical students on the conclusion of the war but he published a few years ago 
(Allott, Dauphinee & Hurtley, Biochem. J. 1932, 26 , 1665) a pajH^r in which he 
described a modified procedure for the estimation of iodine in blood, ujwn which 
has been based an improved and standardized method for dett»rmining small 
quantities of iodine in such substances as blood, milk and vegetable food (Thf. 
Determirtation of Iodine in Biological substances. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1935). For some time bt*fore his death Hurtley was occupied with the 
separation and purification of the bile acids and working on comparatively small 
quantities of ox-bile, had devised a method by w^hich increased yields of nearly 
all the acids known to occur in it could lie obtained in a liigh state of purity. He 
was also writing a monograph on the bile acids for Messrs Longmans, (Jremi & 
Co., which it is to be hoped he has left in such a state that it may be completed 
for publication. 


F. D. C. 



CCL. THE PRODUCTION OF MUCUS 
DURING THE DECOMPOSITION 
OF PLANT MATERIALS. 

III. THE EFFECT OF PARTIALLY AEROBIC 
AND ANAEROBIC CONDITIONS. 

By JAGESHWAK GOPAL SHPJKH*\NDE. 

Frmn the Indian Institute of Scir^ice, Bangalore, and T ea Research Institute 

of Cet/lon, Talawakella, 

(Received 9 June 1936.) 

The conditions nc^ccssary for tlie production of stickiness in manures described 
in the first two {lart^s [1933, 1, 2] of this series were studied chiefly under aerobic 
conditions. While conductinj? cxjKTiments on the applicability of the Edelmist 
process U) the coinpr)stin^^ of town refuse under tropical and sub-tropical con- 
ditions, it was thought worth while to follow the production of stickiness under 
partially aerobic conditicjns. Ragi straw, Eleurinc cerracana, was therefore de- 
compos(‘d in the presence of different source's of available nitrogen, the carbon- 
nitrogen ratios la'ing adjusted to 30 : 1 and 10 : 1. The amount of mucus pro- 
duced was measured by the physical test descrilxHi in Part I [1933, 1]. No 
attempt was made to analyse the different structural constituents of the straw 
as no correlation was found to exist Ix'twwn the rates of their disappearance 
and the formation of mucus [1933, 2]* 

Experimental. 

The physical tc'st w'as conducted on fermented straws obtained under con- 
ditions described l>elow\ 

Ragi straw w'as rotted in the presence of a mixed natural flora at 35^ with 
the following changes in aeration, intervals of time and adjustment of reaction. 

(1) Initial aerobic fermentation of 14 days followed by loose packing in 
bottles and anah*8ing at intervals of 14, 28 and 56 days. 

(2) As in (1) except that the bottles were tightly packed. 

(3) Completely anaerobic conditions throughout the experiment, attained 
by packing air-tight in lK)ttleB and analysing at intervals of 14, 28 and 56 days. 

(4) Completely aerobic conditions tliroughout the experiment and analysing 
on the 28th and 56th days after commencement, 

(5) Adjustment of the final pH to a constant value independent of the source 

of nitrogen. ; 

Technique. 

Ragi straw was chaffed and weighed quantities were fermented aerobically 
in large bottles with different amounts of nitrogen in various forms. The moisture 
content was maintained at about 60 % . After 14 days the contents were weighed 
and distributed into small iKittles for subsequent decomposition. Weighed 
quantities of the thoroughly mixed material were taken and packed into bottles 
as required. The bottles were fitted writh paraffined corks carr}dng exit tubes 
and pinch-cooks. The enclosed air for experiments in series II and III was suoked 
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away and the bottles were then incubated at 35°. The pinch-cocks were opened 
at intervals of 3 days to let out the accumulated gases. This process had to be 
repeated more frequently when night soil was used as a source of available 
nitrogen, the fermentation being very vigorous in the first 4 or 5 days. At the 
end of the desired period the bottles were opened and weighed and the contents 
subjected to stickiness test. 

Table 1. Loss of dry matter per 100 g. of orighml straw and variation in 
stickiness under different conditions of fermentation. 

Series I unrestricted air supply {V) follow'ed by partially restricted air supply (PR). 


Time in 

Loss of 

Idiysical 

Time m 

Loss of 

Physical 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 


(XIIJ 2 SO 4 , 30 : 1 . 



XaXO*. 30 : 1. 


IJ 0 

0 



C 0 

0 

— 

14 

14-3 

437 

14 

16>9 

4444 

PR 28 

13-9 

107 

l‘K 28 

17-2 

3009 

42 

15-2 

0 

42 

27*0 

3140 

70 

26-2 

0 

70 

33* 1 

2856 


(XH 4 )*S() 4 , 10 : 1 . 



XaXOs, 10 : 1. 


U 0 

0 

— 

V 0 

0 


14 

3-fi 

0 

14 

6*2 

20(>9 

PR 28 

7«5 

0 

PR 28 

13*9 

1096 

42 

11-5 

0 

42 

19*6 

2778 

70 

19-9 

0 

70 

27*8 

1997 


(NH4)jC08, 30 : 1. 



Xigbt soil, 30 : 1. 


U 0 

0 

— 

U 0 

0 


14 

11-7 

2190 

14 

24*7 

i>450 

PR 28 

16-9 

1876 

PR 28 

25-7 

3(HH) 

42 

18-8 

869 

42 

29-3 

1076 

70 

27*7 

798 

70 

437 

1133 


{XH 4 ) 8 C 08 , 10 : L 


Xigljt 8 oiI + (XH4)280j, 10 

: 1 . 

U 0 

0 



U 0 

0 

— 

14 

3-6 

0 

14 

19-8 

4370 

PR 28 

12-9 

2049 

PR 28 

16*7 

987 

42 

19*9 

775 

42 

2M 

923 

70 

27*3 

810 

70 

24-5 

0 


Results. 

Series 1, Variation in stickiness of manures obtained by a preliminary aerobic 
followed by partially aerobic fermentation. Table I contains figures for stickiness 
and losses of dry matter obtained with such fermentation. The losses of dry 
matter after 14 days of aerobic decomposition are comparable with those pre- 
viously recorded but the rate of decomposition appears to slow down as the 
period of restricted supply of air increases. The maximum losses occur with 
sodium nitrate and night soil as the sources of available nitrogen. In both of 
these cases the pH was higher than with ammonium sulphate or carbonate. The 
decomposition, therefore, depends upon the final reaction of the manure. 
Stickiness also runs parallel with the losses of dry matter and the final reaction of 
the manure. That there exists a relationship between the reaction and stickiness 
can be more clearly seen from the last two sections of Table I. Night soil with 
ammonium sulphate has produced less stickiness than night soil alone. 
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Table II. Loaa of dry matter per 100 g. of original straw and variation in 
stickiness under different conditions of fermentation. 


ScricH II unroHtric ted air Hupply (U) followed by romplctely reatrioted air supply (CR). 


Time in 

Ixm of 

I'hysieal 

Time in 

Loss of 

Physieal 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 



(NIbhSfh.SO: 1 . 



XaXOg. no : 1. 


i; 

0 

0 


i: 0 

0 

— 


14 

13-9 

.704 

14 

18-9 

0459 

C’R 

28 

27-8* 

r»78 

CR 28 

240 

2897 


42 

20-0 

107 

42 

27n 

070 


70 

24*7 

110 

70 

290 

208 



(XH 4 VS(),, iO: 1. 



XaXOj, 10 : 1 . 


V 

0 

0 


r 0 

0 




14 

14*8 

4r»9 

14 

10-.7 

2875 

CH 

28 

2:m 

20:1 

CR 28 

2n*4 

2000 


42 

2<»'7 

0 

42 

2.7-9 

5.7.7 


70 

29-7 

0 

70 

29-1 

210 



no : 1. 



Xi^bt soil, .no : 1 . 


r 

0 

0 

- 

r 0 

0 



14 

2:m 

2871 

14 

21-9 

.n.797 


28 

24- 1 

708 

CR 28 

2 n -2 

10.70 


42 

27-0 

171 

42 

2n-7 

1025 


70 

;i 0'8 

0 

70 

28-4 

0 



(XH 4 UM).,. 10: 1 . 


.\i)thl K..il - (\H 4 )^S 0 ,. 10 

: 1 . 

r 

0 

0 


0 

0 



14 

lOfi 

2:U4 

14 

18-7 

n(M9 

CH 

28 

19-8 

1019 

CR 28 

28-2 

889 


42 

22*r> 

0 

42 

no-8 

114 


70 

27*r» 

0 

70 

32-1 

r>oo 


♦ (fono arrobir. 


Incorporation of aniTnoiiium .sulphate lowers the /jH and the greater acidity 
redue(»s the .sti(‘kiness. Sodium nitrate and night soil give the niaximiiin 
stickiness. The stickin<»ss oldained on aen>bio fermentation gradually disappc'ars 
as the supply of air get.s less. This is perhayis due to the amounts of organic acids 
lil)erattid during partially anaerobic conditions. The bottles wh€ui oj>ened smelt 
of lactic acid. These jioints aiv more clearly brought out in the following series. 

Series II. Variation in stickiness of maymre obtained by a preUtniyiary aerobic 
follmced by at}aerobic ferynerUatUm. The contents of the bottles w'ere highly 
foul-smelling and smelt of organic acids, mostly acetic and lactic. The de- 
composition is practically of tiie same order though the rate is lower than in 
Series I. The values for stickiness recorded in Table 11 are also much lower 
than those in Table I and the rate of fall in stickiness is greater as the period of 
anaerobic decomposition inen^ases. Such differences both in the losses of dry 
matter and stickiness can safely be attributed to the total absence of air. More 
acids are generated during anaerobic fermentation, which destroy the organisms 
responsible for a satisfactory rot and the production of stickiness. Sodium 
nitrate and night soil maintain some stickiness even at the end of 70 days 
because of their comparatively high final pH. It is well established that under 
anaerobic conditions nitrates are rapidly denitrified in presence of organic matter, 
leaving a strong base which serves as a neutralizing agent. Night soil tno during 
fermentation in the early stages gives out ammonia which to a considerable 
extmt neutralizes these acids. 
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Series III, Variation in stickiness of manure obtained under entirely anaerobic 
conditions. The losses of dry matter and the rate of decomposition as seen in 
Table III are extremely poor when compared with the first two series. The 

Table III. Loss of dry matter per 100 g, of original straw and variation in 
stickiness under different conditions of fermentation. 


Series III. Completely restricted stipply of air throughout the experiment (CR). 


Time in 

Loss of 

Physical 

Time in 

Loss of 

Physical 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 


(NH4),S04, 30 : 1. 



NaNOj, 30 : 1. 


CR 0 

0 

— 

CR 0 

0 

— 

14 

6-9 

0 

14 

3*3 

0 

28 

7-5 

0 

28 

5-0 

0 

56 

21-9* 

110 

56 

6-9 

0 


(NH 4 ),S 04 , 10 : 1. 



NaNOji. 10 : 1. 


CR 0 

0 

— 

CR 0 

0 

— 

14 

14-7 

0 

14 

1.5-3 

593 

28 

170 

0 

28 

10-5 

471 

56 

16-9 

0 

56 

16-9 

0 


(NH4)4C04, 30 : 1. 



Night soil. 30 : 1 . 


CR 0 

0 


CR 0 

0 

— 

14 

10-8 

0 

14 

12-8 

116 

28 

9*5 

0 

28 

14-6 

107 

56 

16-4 

0 

56 

16-2 

0 


(NH4),COs, 10 : 1. 


Night HoiI-f-(NH4)2804, 10 

: 1. 

CR 0 

0 

.... 

CR 0 

0 

— 

14 

2lfi* 

670 

14 

14-5 

130 

28 

141 

0 

28 

14-5 

no 

56 

13-5 

0 

.50 

19 5 

0 



♦ Gone aerobic. 




manure was also non-sticky. Results in Table III, when compared amongst 
themselves, show that the maximum loss of dry matter was obtained with sodium 
nitrate and night soil owing to the reaction being more nearly neutral. The 
contents of the bottles were not so foul-smelling as in Series II, but smelt strongly 
of acetic acid. The colour was also peculiarly pale yellow, thus differing from that 
in the foregoing series which was distinctly brown. The complete absence of 
stickiness must, therefore, be ascribed to anaerobic conditions preventing the 
growth of those aerobic types of fiingi and bacteria which are mostly responsible 
for the production of stickiness, as has been suggested in Part II [1933, 2]. 

Series IV, Variation in stickiness of manure obtained under entirdy aerobic 
conditions. This series was conducted by way of comparison. It has been dis- 
cussed in more detail in Part I [1933, 1]. As previously recorded sodium nitrate 
gives the stickiest manure, followed by night soil and ammonium carbonate. On 
comparing all the results of the first three series with those in Table TV it will 
be clear that manure obtained under entirely aerobic conditions is the stickiest, 
whilst manure is absolutely non-sticky when obtained under anaerobic con- 
ditions. Presence of a plentiful supply of air is, therefore, an essential condition 
for the production of stickiness in a manure heap. 

Series V, The effect of the modification of the final pH on the production of 
stickiness obtained under various conditions detailed above. The pH in all the 
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Table IV. Lose of dry matter per 100 g. of original straw and variation in 
stickiness under unrestricted supply of air (U) — Series IV. 


Timo in 

Loss of 

Physical 

Time in 

Loss of 

Physical 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 

days 

dry matter 

test g. 


(NH4),804. 30 : 1. 



XaX O„ 30 : 1. 


U 14 

230 

200 

V 14 

28-9 

4120 

56 

39-4 

270 

56 

37*5 

7353 


(XH4),S()4, 10:1. 



NaNOa, 10 : 1. 


U 14 

14-8 

m 

V 14 

10-5 

2089 

r>(i 

390 

210 

50 

37- 1 

7244 


(NH4),Cr)5, 30 : 1. 



Xight soil, .30 : 1. 


U 14 

23- 1 

3450 

r 14 

41-9 

.5978 

56 

47-4 

4500 

50 

54-3 

0010 


{XH4),C()3, 10 : 1. 


Xight 90il-r(XH4VSO,. U) 

: 1. 

V 14 

20*5 

3252 

U 14 

18'7 

4850 

50 

54*9 

4553 

56 

36-0 

5873 


bottles fell considerably during the course of fermentation. Under restricted 
supply of air, ammonium sulphate gave the lowest and sodium nitrate the 
highest pH. The presc'iit series was undertaken to demonstrate the effect on 
stickiness of artificially raising the pH to 9*0 by adding sodium carbonate. This 
pH of 9*0 is usually attained by a sodium nitrate rot which has lost about 40% 
of dry matter in about 5 wc'cks and is accompanied by a maximum stickiness of 
nearly 71K)0g. Table V include.s the results of such ex]X‘rimentH. No appreciable 


Tabic V. Effect of the modification of pH on the production of stickiness. 


From seric's 1 
Katio ao t 1 


From sericH II 
Katio 30 : 1 


From series 111 


(;>H adjusted to 0*0 with Xa^COg.) 



Loss 
of drj’ 

Final 

Sour<i' of nitrogen 

matter 

;>H 

(XH,),S(), 

13-9 

4‘8 

(XH,),C(), 

18*8 

5-2 

X«XO, 

27-0 

6'8 

Xight Mill 

29-3 

0-2 

(XH.),SO. 

200 

4-5 

&r’ 

270 

27%3 

51 

0*4 

Xight soil 

23*2 

0*2 

(NH4)a8()4. 30 : 1 

— 

4’5 

(NH4)aCOa. 30 : 1 

— 

5 1 

XaXOa, 10 : I 

105 

0-0 

Xight soil, 3<» : 1 

14-0 

0-0 


Physical teats g. 

Beiore y)H After yjH 
adjustment adjustment 


107 

203 

809 

997 

3140 

3808 

1070 

1300 

107 

276 

171 

549 

070 

1050 

1050 

1.529 

417 

500 

107 

110 


increase in the stickiness after adjustment of the pH to 9-0 in any of the samples 
is noticeable. This must be due to the lower losses of dry matter and also to the 
entirely different nature and course of decomposition under partially aerobic 
and anaerobic conditions. 

Discussion. 

The experiments described above suggest that the decomposition of plant 
tissues is much slower under anaerobic than under aerobic conditions. The losses 
in dry matter with narrow C : N ratio are in general more than those recorded 
with wide C : N ratio. This observation is in accord with those of previous 
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workers. Organic acids are generated during anaerobic fermentation the accumu- 
lation of which is responsible for the retardation of fermentation and destruction 
of stickiness. Fowler & Joshi [1920] observed depressed fermentation of cellu- 
losic materials when the acid concentration reached a level of 1 % . Experiments 
on anaerobic decomposition of rice straw by Acharya [1935] and the author's 
own results [1933, 1] on aerobic decomposition of oat straw show that the change 
is influenced by the reaction during fermentation. A pH of 7-5--8‘0 is found to 
be suitable for a satisfactory rot. Non-production of stickiness under partially 
restricted and totally restricted supply of air must be due partly to the strongly 
acid reaction and partly to the different nature and course of the decomposition. 
Anaerobic conditions modify the flora completely. Essentially aerobic fungi and 
mucus-producing bacteria like Spyrochaeta cytophaga, which havc^ been descrilKjd 
as essential in Part II [1933, 2] for the production of stickiness, do not develop 
imder anaerobic conditions. Consequently there is no sjmthesis of the material 
responsible for stickiness because of the j) 08 sible absence of interaction between 
fungal tissue and the gum from a bacterium. For a manure heaj) to be sticky, 
therefore, it must be maintained alkaline and sliould be kept thoroughly aerobic. 
This will ensure a satisfactory rot with a good growth of fungi and mucus- 
producing bacteria leading to the synthesis of the material resp)onsible for 
stickiness. 

SUMMAKY. 

1 . Decomposition of Ragi straw, Eleiicine coramna, under different conditions 
of fermentation in presence of different sources of available nitrogen has been 
studied from the point of view of stickiness. The results obtained confirm those 
previously recorded [1933, 1, 2]. 

2. Strong acidity and a different course and nature of decomposition under 
partially aerobic and anaerobic conditions prevent the development of stickiness 
during fermentation. 

3. Wide C : N ratio produces a greater loss than narrow C : N ratio. High 
doses of nitrogen appear to have no effect on the production of stickiness. 

4. Final adjustment of the pYL to 9-0 with sodium carbonate has practically 
no effect on the stickiness obtained during fermentation. 
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I. ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF TYROSINE, TRYPTOPHAN 
AND THEIR MIXTURES. 

Measuhements of the alworption .s|tectra of the aromatic amino-adda have been 
frequentlj’ reported in tlie literatun* tait the results are not in good agreement. 
For purjKisea evident in Part n it was required to know the absorption curves of 
t\Toaine and tryptophan with aeenraey. Their absorjrtion curves were therefore 
redeltTmint-d. The metluxi of Vieroitlt for ('Stimating sja'ctrophotomctrically 
the concentration of the components of a mixture was also investigated in its 
application to mixtures of tyrosine and tryptophan. 

Method. 

Ab8or]>tion measurements won' made throughout on a Hilger Medium 
Quartz ap<*etrograph E 31fi (the disj)ersion of which is 18-6 cm. from 2(X) to 
400 mp) with Speliker photometer, using a condensed spark betw<>en tungsten 
steel electrodes as light source. The sfK'ctrograph was fitted by the makers with 
a wave-length scale which was checked at intervals with the mercury arc. The 
maximum error of the scale l)etween 230-2 and 333-9 m/x was foimd to be 
-I- and - 0-2 tap. When exjxjsing a plate on the spi'ctrophotometer the w-ave- 
length scale was printed at the top and the bottom of the plate. The matching 
was maile by eye as follows. The plate to be matched was placed gelatin face 
downwards on a piece of glass with a fine cursor line engraved on it at right angles 
to the spectral strips. Owing to the small pla}' which must be allowt^d for the 
plate in the plate holder the spectra on two plates are not always similarly 
orientated with respect to the edge of the plate. An adjustor was therefore made 
by which the plate could be rotated slightly and the cursor line made to cut the 
wave-length scales at identical readings. The spectra were then viewed through a 
low-power microscoiie, the plate being moved so that the point at which each 
pair of spectra appeared to match lay on the cursor line. The wave-length at 
which the cursor line cut the scales was then read off. This is a more laborious 
method than the usual one of placing an ink mark below the match point but was 
adopted in order that several sets of matchings could be made on the same plate 
without bias. 

^ Owen Williams Research Scholar. 

( 1796 ) 
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Since it is well known that ions of acids and bases often exhibit marked 
differences in absorption as compared with the unionized forms, the absorption 
spectra were measured at values of pH removed at least 2 units from the pK 
values of the amino-acids. The values for the dissociation constants of tyrosine 
are well established, those of Neuberger [1934] have been taken; for tryptophan 
those of Schmidt et al, [1929]. 

COOH pK — NH, pK —OH pK 

Tyrosine 2-35 9*16 10*41 

l%ptophan 2*38 9*39 — 

The imino-nitrogen of tryptophan has extremely weak acidic and basic properties 
but the dissociation constant is outside the range of useful measurement. 

Accordingly measurements of absorption were made on solutions in water, 
in iV/10 alkali and in NjlO HCl. 

Amino-acids, T 3 n*osine was obtained from three sources, (a) isolated from silk 
according to Morrow [1927] : (6) a gift from Mr Philpot ; (c) a commercial sample 
of Hoffmann La Roche. These all gave nitrogen values by Kjeldahl estimation 
between 7*72 and 7*73% (theoretical 7*73). Their absorption curves were 



Fig. 1. I. Tryptophan in HCl. II. Tryptophan in JV/10 NaOH. III. Tyrosine in NjlO Ha. 

IV. Tyrosine in jV/10 NaOH. 

Table I. Molecular extiw^ion coefficients of tyrosine and try^ptophan. 


Wave-length 1“ ^1^^ N»OH c x 10-«. 



260 

265 

270 

275 

280 

285 

290 

295 

300 

305 

310 

315 

Tyrosine 

1*76 

1*14 

1-08 

1*24 

1-54 

1*96 

2*24 

2*26 

1*89 

M4 

0*471 

0*182 

Tryptophan 

3*48 

4*33 

4-90 

5-30 

5-43 

4*57 

4*13 

2-17 

1-14 

0-600 0-221 

0*141 

Wave-length 

m/A 

260 

265 

270 

In NIIO Ha « X 10-*, 
276 280 285 290 

295 

300 

305 

310 

315 

Tyrosine 

0*56 

1*00 

1*21 

1*24 

1*23 

0*55 

0*16 

0*07 

0-02 



, 


Tryptophan 

4-07 

4-84 

5*33 

5*47 

5*43 

4*33 

3-67 

1*33 

0*50 

0-13 

— 
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identical within the limits of error of the method. Three samples of tiyptophan 
were used, (a) a gift from Mr B. C. G. Knight, ( 6 ) a gift from Dr K. G. Stem of a 
sample of Fraenkel and Landau, (c) a preparation of Hoffmann la Roche. The 
absorption curve of tryptophan seems to be very sensitive to the presence of 
impurities. The two commercial samples required recrystallization twice from 
dilute alcohol before their absorption curves agreed with the sample of Mr Knight. 
Further purification yielded no change in the absorption spectrum. Tt is probable 
that the impurities in the commercial samples were decomposition products of 
the tryptophan as they were both some years old. These finally gave colour 
values according to Folin and Ciocalteau [1927] between 88*4 and 88*9% by 
weight of that given by tyrosine (theoretical 88*7). 

The absorption curves of the amino-acids are given in Fig. 1. The actual 
values for tyrosine and tryptophan are summarized in Table I. 


^ Ddermination of tyrosine and tryptophan in mixtures of the two. 


It is possible to estimate the*, concentrations of two components of a mixture 
knowing the absorption curves of standard solutions of each component and the 
absorption curve of the mixture provided that they do not interact. The method 
is due to Vierordt [quoted by Twyman & AUsopp, 1934]. 

If and be the extinction c*oefficients of the mixture at wave-lengths 
a and 6 , 

€ia and the molecular extinction coefficients of components 1 and 2 

respectively at Aa, 

and €25 be the molecular extinction coefficients of components 1 and 2 
respectively at Aft, 

and be the molar concentrations of components 1 and 2 respectively 
in the mixture, 

then it can be shown that 






( 1 ) 




( 2 ) 


Given a solution of a mixture of, say, tyrosine and tryptophan it is therefore 
necessary to measure the extinction coefficients of this mixture at two wave- 
lengths and to know the extinction coefficients of solutions containing known 
weights of tyrosine and tryptophan. From considerations discussed below it has 
been found that the most suitable wave-lengths are 280 and 305 to be 
measured on solutions of tyrosine and tryptophan in alkaline solutions whose 
pH is > 12 * 0 . 

Substituting in equations ( 1 ) and (2) the values given in Table I there result 


-^tyrosine = (l’ 0 Jp 3 j) 5 —0*092 £ 250 ) X 10 
-Sf tryptophan = (0*21 jEggo— 0*288 J& 305 ) X 10~^. 

A test on a series of mixtures of tyrosine and tryptophan is reported in Table II. 


^ Errors of the spectrographic method and of the analysis of mixtures. 

The accuracy of the photographic method of spectrophotometry as here 
employed depends on the reproducibility of blackening of neighbouring small 
areas of a photographic plate as a result of equal exposures. This has been shown 
to be 6 % of the light intensity under favourable conditions [cf. Weigert, 1927]. 
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This corresponds to an absolute error ia E of 0*02. Von Halban & Eisenband 
[1927] put the error higher at 0*04 E. Besides this error there is that of matching. 
To assess this, 32 matchings were made at each of two points on a typical plate 
chosen at random. Some time was allowed to elapse between matchings to avoid 
eye strain or any possibility of remembering the spectral structure of those 
regions. Matchings were made alternately with the plate one way up and then 
inverted. It was found that there was a systematic difference between matchings 
made with the two orientations of the plate, the magnitude of which was very 
different with different observers, being large with the inexperienced and 
becoming almost negligible with practice. The eye appears to give preference of 
blackening to the lower of the pair of spectra in view. It is for this reason always 
advisable to match a plate in both ways. It was found that for the 32 matchings 
the standard deviation (a) at 281*7m/a was 0*288m/i and at 301‘6m^ was 
0*259 m^ which in each case corresponded to a standard deviation in extinction 
(aE) of 0*005 Taking an arbitrary value of 3 x aE as the maximum error then 
this error of matching is ± 0*015 J^. It may therefore be conservatively stated 
that the error of the visual match point method of spectrography is less than 
± 0*055 i? for a single matching. By ensuring that the E measured is as high as 
possible the relative error is reduced. With the Spekker photometer densities up 
to 2*0 can be measured and it has been the practice in this work to arrange the 
concentration and thickness of the absorbing layer so that the density at the 
desired wave-length shall be greater than 1*0. It was more usually >1*5 and in 
the cases of the measurements given in Table I w'as always so. The values tlujre 
given are the average of 6 matchings on each of 4 plates, i.e. 24 matcliings for 
each point, and have a standard error of 0*003 jB. 

The manner in which errors in measurement of the extinction coefficients 
of a mixture and in the values for the molecular extinction coefficients of the 
components are transmitted to the values obtained for the concentrations of the 
components in the mixture has been calculated by Mr J. St L. Philpot (private 
communication) to whom I am grateful for the following solution. It can be 
shown that in equations (1) and (2), the variances of i.e. (crWi), and of M 2 , i.e. 
(o-Wg), are determined as follows: 


where 


(3) 

(4) 


It follows that errors in and Jfg more dependent on errors in E than on 
errors in e. Further, in order that the errors in and M 2 shall b^ small it is 
required that (a— j3)* and (f — ij)® shall be large. This is fulfilled m the case where 
the wave-lengths a and b are chosen on opposite sides of that wave-length at 
which the absorption curves of the two components cross one another. It will 
foUowthat if ais >1 then^^and jSwillbe < 1 and 17 >1. The curves of tyrosine and 
tryptophan in acid solution do not cross at any point but the curves of equimolar 
solutions in alkali cross at 294*5m/i. The two wave-lengths 280m/i and 305m/i 
have been chosen to give the maximum reversal in the value of ci/cg consistent 
with accurate measurement. 
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From Table I 


a = 0-284. 
^=3-53, 


i8=2-31, 
r] = 0*432. 


As an example of the application of this to the analysis of mixtures the case of a 
mixture of t 3 ^osine and tryptophan in the molar ratio 3 : 1 is taken. 
Substituting for a, j8, $ and rj in equations 3 and 4 we get 

i.8a£*+ l-37a,2, 

and 2!^5!2!±!fi!!=!'==5.8a^2+3.21a*2. 

< 7 ^ has been estimated as 0*003 and as 0*012. Inserting these values 


> nisi Ilf 


= 0*014 


tryptophan _ Q-()26 

^ tryptuphnn 


giving an error of about ± 4 % of tyrosine and ± 8 % of the tryptophan con- 
(•(‘utrations. 

As an example may be quoted the findings of an actual experiment. Two 
solutions were made up in NjlQ NaOH : (a) tyrosine 0*785 x 10 * 3/, {h) trypto- 
phan 0*33 X 10~* 3f. These were mixed in the proportions a : 6 = 3 ; 1 , 1 : 1 and 
1 : 3 and th(* absorption curves of the five solutions measured. Table TT shows 
found and calculated concentrations of tyrosine and trAq)tophan expressed in 
terms of 10 * M, The maximum error in any of the values obtained is +5*0% 
for tyrosine in mixture a ‘b — \. This compares favourably with chemical estima- 
tion of tyrosine* and tryj)tophan in mixtun‘s. 




Table 11. 




Solution 

ii 


a/b = 1 : 3 

h 

a 

Tyrosine: Found 

0*50 

0-412 

0195 

— 

0-793 

( -alo. 

0-589 

0-392 

0-196 

— 

0-78.5 

% error 

+ 0-2 

+ 5-0 

-0-5 


+ 0-1 

Tryptophan : Found 

0-080 

0-162 

0-248 

o-:i4o 

— 

("ale. 

0-083 

0-166 

0-248 

0-330 

— 

% error 

+ 3*6 

+ 2-4 

O-O 

+ 0-3 

— 


Oonfcntrations are given in molarity lO""®. 


IL ESTIMATION OF TYROSINE AND TRYPTOPHAN 
' IN PROTEINS. 

Dh^r4 [1909] suggested that the selective character of the absorption spectrum 
of proteins was due to the contained aromatic amino-acids. Stenstrom & Rein- 
hani [1925] showed that a solution containing tyrosine and tryptophan in con- 
centrations calculated from the values of Abderhalden and Kiyotaki for blood 
serum proteins gave an absorption spectrum very similar to that of serum. They 
also showed that when a simple solution of tyrosine was made alkaline the absorp- 
tion curve was shifted towards longer wave-lengths and that the same occurred, 
though to a lesser extent, on making serum alkaline. Smith [1929] and Coulter 
€t al. [1936] have also pointed out the dependence of the selective absorption of 
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proteins on the contained aromatic amino-acids. No quantitative measurements 
of this dependence are to be found in the literature. 

Since it was desired in this laboratory to estimate tyrosine and tiyptophan 
in small quantities (5 mg.) of protein, the spectrophotometric method was 
investigated as a means to this end. Such application can only be successful 
(a) if the absorption spectra of the aromatic amino-acids are not altered by com- 
bination in the protein, and (6) if it is possible to select a region of the spectrum 
where only tjTosine and tryptophan absorb. It is obvious that if a region can be 
found where only one of them absorbs, then that one may be estimated directly 
by comparison with a standard solution. Inspection of the absorption curves of 
amino-acids recorded in the literature [Guthmann et aL 1931 ; Abderhalden et al, 
1927; 1928; 1929; Ward, 1923] shows that a rogioi\|Can be found (>280m/x) 
where tyrosine and tryptophan are the only absorbing amino-acids. Further, 
there is evidence to show that a chromophoric group is only affected through a 
system of conjugated double bonds, and that combination of an absorbing 
molecule with a much larger but transparent molecule is possible without 
altering the absorption [Holiday, 1930; Arnold & Kistiakowsky, 1932; Gulland 
ei ah 1934]. It is therefore feasible that the absorption of tyrosine and trypto- 
phan should not be altered by peptide linking in a protein molecule, since there 
is no conjugated double bond system linking the chromophoric group (aromatic 
nucleus) with the site of substitution ( — NHg or COOH groups). Abderhalden & 
Haas [1927] have shown that the absorption spectrum of glycyltyrosine is identical 
with that of tyrosine. If this condition be fulfilled in a protein, then its absorp- 
tion spectrum will be identical with that of a simple mixture of its contained 
amino-acids, and 

(1) hydrolysis of protein should not lead to any change of absorption ; 

(2) application of the method of spectrophotometric analysis of mixtures 
detailed in the previous section should give values of concentrations of tyrosine 
and tryptophan agreeing with those obtained by chemical determination. 

Below are reported results obtained by the chemical and spectrophotometric 
methods. From considerations discussed in Part i it was found that alkaline 
solutions of proteins (A^/10 NaOH) were the most suitable for the measurements. 
An additional advantage is the fact that most proteins are quite soluble in 
N/10 NaOH. 

ExperimeTUah 

The source of the proteins. The serum proteins were prepared from horse 
serum, using the method of Groh & Weltner [1934], in which the serum is diluted 
10 to 20 times before precipitation with ammonium sulphate. Besides giving 
sharp fractionation the samples of euglobulin and pseudoglobulin are remarkably 
free from pigment, as compared with those obtained from undiluted serum. The 
euglobulin is that fraction which separates out on dialysing total globulin and 
which redissolves in 0-9% saline. The pseudoglobulin is the distilled water- 
soluble fraction precipitated from serum diluted 10 times with distilled water by 
40% saturation with ammonium sulphate. The albumin is the further fraction 
obtained by complete saturation with ammonium sulphate. The fractionation of 
the total globulin was repeated 3 times. All samples were dialysed 7~10 days 
against distilled water, until the dialysate had been negative 2 days to Nessler 
reagent. One serum N. IV had been extracted with etW-alcohol according to 
Hardy k Gardner [1910] as modified by Hewitt [1927]. Except for N. Ill and 
N. IV the serum proteins had not been brought to dryness. Concentrations were 
estimated by N determination by the micro-Kjeldahl method of Parnas k Wagner, 
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using the factor 6*46 to convert to protein. The gliadin was prepared by the 
method of Dill & Alsberg [1925] and the caseinogen according to the method of 
Van Slyke & Baker [1918], with the further extraction of the caseinogen with 60% 
alcohol. This extraction removed an appreciable amount of protein and it is to 
be noted that the tryptophan content of the extracted protein is considerably 
lower than l>efore extraction. The two samples of zein were a gift of Dr A. 
Neuberger. The sample of crystalline insulin examined was a product of 
Messrs Burroughs and Wellcome. The gelatin was an ash free sample of Eastman 
Kodak, Ltd. 

The concentration of tyrosine a'nd tryptophan in various' proteins determined by 
the spectrophotomeiric and chemical methods. Absorption curves of proteins were 
determined on simple watery solutions (when soluble) and on solutions in Nj 10 
NaOH. In the case of the serum proteins the concentration was determined by 
estimation of total N : in other cases weighed quantities of the dried sample were 
dissolved to give concentrations varying between 0-1 and 0*2%. In order to 
reduce errors the value of the density measured was always made > 1 0, and in 

Table III. 


Tyroftine Tryptophan 


1‘rotein 

Spect. 

Chem. 

Speet. 

('hem. 


Horse senim euglobulin 

: 





N. E. G. IV 

7-7 

6-9 

2-3 

2-1 

Dried preparation 

JV 

7-5 

7-2 

2-3 

2-2 

Dried preparation, second 
separation 

\ 

6*0 

— 

2-8 

— 

— 

VI 

6*8 

.... 

2-9 



Horse .serum psrudoglobulin : 





X. F. G. I 

6*26 

— 

3-2 

— 


IF 

6-4 

— 

‘ 2-8 


— 

III 

5-6 

6-9 

2-8 

2-7 

Dried preparation 



7-2 



IV 

5-8 

5-7 

2-6 

2-1 

Dried preparation 

V 

512 

— 

2-6 


— 

VI 

5*3 

— 

2-7 

— 

-- 

Horse serum albumin: 






lA 

(6*3) 

5-5 

(0-82) 

0-94 

— 


7-46 


0-6 



2A 

(6-45) 

6-23 

(0-79) 

0-03 

— 


8-3 


0-65 



Caseinogen : 






A&B 

6-95 

6-2 

1-02 

M 

— 



6-4 


1-0 




5-7 


0-8 



7-5 


1-26 

— 

— 

V. S. k B. 

6-7 

— 

1-04 

— 

Ace. to Van Slyke & Baker 

V. S. & B. E. 

645 

6-55* 

0-83 

1-4* 

Acc. to Van Slyke & Baker 
but extracted with ether 
and 60 alcohol 

Gelatin 

0*46 

(0-20) 

— 

0-06 

— 


Gliadin 

(3-4) 

3*1 

(0*65) 

0-84 

— 


3-4* 


1-14* 



4*3 


0-66 

— 


Zein 

(6*8) 

6-9* 

— 

0-17* 

— 


10-0 





Insulin 

12-7 

120t 

0-0 

— 



♦ Given by Folin & Oiooalteau [1927]. t Given by Jensen k Wintersteiner [1932]. 
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most cases was > 1*5. Plates were matched as described in Part i, and the 
extinction coefficients (E) of the alkaline protein solutions at 280*0 m/x and 
305*0 m/x determined. Substituting these values in the equations previously 
given, values for molar concentration of tyrosine and tryptophan in the 
solution examined wore obtained from which could be calculated the percentage 
by weight of the free amino-acids in the protein. 

The results are given in Table III, together with the results of chemical 
analysis. The chemical estimations were made exactly as described by Folin & 
Ciocalteau [1927] except that 0*1 g. quantities were taken for the analysis. The 
estimations were not very satisfactory on such small quantities as shown by the 
divergence of duplicated results. 


-"Discussion of besults. 

Except in the case of N.P.G. Ill the values for tyrosine are all higher in 
varying degree than those obtained by chemical determination. Where the 
discrepancy is large, as in the samples of albumin, gliadin and zein, it can be 
attributed to the interference of pigment. These samples were all considerably 
coloured. It is to be noted that this interference does not disturb the tryptophan 
values to the same extent. The reason for this lies in the form of the equations 
for the derivation of the concentration of tyrosine and tryptophan: 

-^tyrosine = 1 *0 -^305 — 0*092 .^280 *» 

-^tryptophan = 0*21 ^280 0 * 288 335 . 

If /^aos-o and ^ ^he extinction coefficients at the two wave-lengths due to 

interfering substances, then the error in molar concentrations (IM) will be : 

/Jlf tyrosine ~ I ’0/^305 0 * 092 /^ 280 » 

/ilf tryptophan = 0*21 lE^ — 0 * 288 /j&gQg , 

In the case of most proteins examined the pigment impurities show “generar* 
absorption gradually increasing with decrease in wave-length, so that /i^aso 
only slightly greater than lE^. The difference is such that /if tryptophan is 
very small, whereas /if tyrosine is approximately 0*9 1 E^^. To correct for this 
it has been found possible to estimate lE^ on solutions of proteins soluble in 
water or dilute acids. In neutral solution or acid solution a mixture of tjTOsine 
and tryptophan shows no absorption beyond 310*0m/x. The absorption of a 
protein solution at this wave-length has therefore been taken as an estimate of 
lE ^ . It has been found that solutions of pigment-free proteins which show 
little light scattering give a very small value for lE^ (limits 0-02-0*06). With 
the proteins gliadin, zein and serum albumin lE^ may be as much as 0*4. 
Tyrosine values corrected in this manner are given in the table in brackets. 
These corrected values are not so reliable as those obtained from pigment-free 
protein solutions. 

A final check of the values obtained can be made by comparing the summation 
curve of tyrosine and tryptophan in the concentrations found with the absorp- 
tion curve of the protein. Such a summation curve should approximate closely 
to that of the protein at wave-lengths longer than 275m/x; at shorter wave- 
lengths than this the protein curve will exceed the summation curve owing to the 
absorption of other amino-acids. It should also be noted that at no wave-length 
should the extinction coefficient of the summation curve exceed that of the 
protein curve by more than the experimental error, i.e. 0*06 .B. If this should be 
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found to occur the presence of interfering substances may be suspected, for which 
it may or ma 3 ^ not be possible to introduce a correction. No difficulty was 
experienced in fitting the curves, except where there was much pigment. 
A small correction was required in the curves of most senim proteins for the 
general absorption due to scattering of light. Such solutions generally" show 
visible opalescence in concentrated solution (3-5 %) but none in the concentra- 
tions here used (0*1~0*2%). There is, however, even with the clearest dilute 
solutions, some scattering of ultraviolet light which must be corrected for. 

From the results reported in this paper it is concluded that by the spectro- 
graph! c method it is possible to arrive at a good estimate of the tyrosine and 
tryptophan concentrations in a protein. This method has the advantages over 
the chemical methods of requiring only about 5 mg. of protein, of being much less 
laborious and subject to small risk of failure in contrast to the case where 
alkaline hydrolysis must precede estimation. 

# Summary. 

1. The absorption curves of tyrosine and tr^^ptophan have been measured 
fx‘tweeii 2fi0 and 305m/Lt in acid, neutral and alkaline solutions. 

2. The spectrophotoraetrie method of estimating their concentrations in 
mixtures of the tw o is described and the errors of the method discussed. 

3. The estimation of t\Tosine and tryptophan in proteins by the spectro- 
photometric method is described. 

4. The results are compared with those derived from chemical analysis. 

5. The errors of the method and a means of corrc^cting for pigment impurities 
are discussed. 

I wish to express m}^ thanks to Mr W. Weinstein for his technical assistance. 
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CCLIL THE USE OF SOME MICRO-ORGANISMS 
IN SUGAR ANALYSIS. 

11. THE QUANTITATIVE DIFFERENTIATION 
OF FRUCTOSE AND MANNOSE. 

By THOMAS FREDERICK NICHOLSON. 

From the Department of Pathological Chemistry, University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Canada. 

(Meceived 3 July 1936.) 

In a previous paper [Hai'ding & Nicholson, 1933] a system of carbohydrate 
analysis by the use of certain micro-organisms was described. The method made 
possible the quantitative analysis in dilute solutions of mixtures of glucose, 
galactose, sucrose, maltose, lactose and fructose and/or mannose. Unfortunately 
the differentiation of fructose from mannose was not possible by the use of the 
biological reagents employed at tliat time. 

Kendall [1923] reported Micrococcus teiragenus {Oaffkya tetragena) as pro- 
ducing acid from glucose, fructose and galactose but not from mannose, lactose 
or saccharose. 

Ooffkya tetragena^ was found to be suitable for use as an agent for the 
removal of glucose and fructose. By the use of G. tetragena, P. vulgaris and 
M. krusei it was possible to differentiate glucose, fructose and mannose. 

The use of G. tetragena in the estimation of fructose and mannose. 

The experimental methods used were the same as those used in the previous 
paper [Harding & Nicholson, 1933]. 

Fermentative properties. 0. tetra^gena ferments glucose, fructose and galactose 
with the production of acid but no gas. The fermentation of galactose is very 
slow, but little acid being produced at the end of 72 hours’ fermentation. 

Removal power. 1 g. wet weight of the packed organisms removed 1 mg. of 
glucose or fructose from 10 ml. of solution. No removal of mannose, maltose, 
sucrose, lactose, arabinose or xylose occurs under the conditions employed. 
Although the organism ferments galactose, no removal of this sugar by 0. 
tetragena takes place during the incubation period used for the removal of 
glucose and fructose. 

Culture. The bacteria are grown on Hartley’s broth for 23 hours at 38°, then 
transferred to the surface of a neutral 2 % glucose-glycerol agar and incubated 
at 38° for 48 hours. The methods for separating, washing and keeping the 
cultures of 0 . tetragena are the same as those used for P. vulgaris [Harding & 
Nicholson, 1933]. 

Estimation of fructose. 2-0 ml. of a 60% suspension of <?. tetragena are placed 
in an aluminium tube and centrifuged in the Lundgren angle centrifuge. The 
supernatant fluid is poured off and the adherent moisture removed from the 
tube by filter paper. The solution to be tested is adjusted to pH 6'5-7'0 and 10ml., 

^ Obtained ftom the American Type Culture Collection, the John MoCormiok Institute for 
Infectious Diseases, Chicago. 
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containing not more than 1*0 mg. of glucose and fructose, are added to the tube, 
the bacteria are thoroughly mixed with the solution by means of a thin glass rod 
and the mixture is incubated at 38° for 30 min. The organisms are then removed 
from the solution, by the methods described for P. vulgaris [Harding & Nicholson, 
1933J. Ammonium salts if present are removed as Mg(NH4)P04 by the addition 
of KH2PO4 and MgO [Harding & Downs, 1933]. The reducing value of the solu- 
tion i)efoi‘e and after the action of G. tetrageva is determined using the requisite 
water controls. In the absenc^e of glucose the difference between the total and 
residual sugar represents fructose. In the presence of glucose the removal figure 
represents the sum of the glucose and fructose. The glucose is then determined 
[Harding & Nicholson, 1933] and the difference between the reducing value of 
th(j sugars removed by G. Mragena and the reducing value of the glucose repre- 
sents fructose. 

Estimation of mannose. Since G, tetragerui removes gluco.so and fructose and 
M, krusei removes glucose, fructose and mannose [Harding & Nicholson, 1933], 
the reducing value of the mannose jM-esent in a solution may be obtained by 
subtracting the reducing value of the residual sugar left after the action of 
M. krnsei from that left after the action of G, tetragena. The details of the 
analj'sis of a known mixture of glucose, fructose and mannose are shown in 
Table 1. 

G, tetragena can be tised directly on Folin-Wu blood filtrates, in the same 
manner as outlined above for aqueous solutions of glucose, fructose and mannose. 

Table I. Determination of glvA^ose^ fructose and mannose, 

AmountH taken 

5 mg. of glucose in lOi) ml. solution: 2 ml. require 0*86 ml. 0*005 S iodine 
.5 mg. of fructose „ 0*84 ml. „ 

5 mg. of mannose „ „ 0*42 ml. „ 

Total reduction: 2 ml. require 2*12 ml. „ 

ml. 0*005 A” I 
for 2*0 ml. solution 

Total reduction found 2*10 

licduction aftt^r P, vulgaris 1*26 

2*10 - J*26=0*84-r-4*88 mg. glucose removed by P. vulgaris 

Reduction after G, tetragena 0*43 

1*26 - 0*43 — 0*83 - 4*94 mg. fructose removed by G, tetragena 

Heduction after M, krusei 0*02 

0*43 - 0*02 = 0*41 —4*82 mg. mannose removed by M, krusei 

The amounts of wet washed organisms used and the time of incubation arc those given in 
Table 1 [Harding & Nicholson, 1933] and the paragraph Removal power” in this paper. 

♦ Data from Table I [Harding & Dom'iis, 1933.] 

J’Ac estimation of f ructose and mannose added to urine,. Although G, tetragena 
cannot be used on urines cleared with Lloyd’s reagent, basic lead acetate or 
HgS04-BaC03 [West et al,, 1929] as the action of the organisms produced a 
definite increase in the reducing value of the filtrates, satisfactory results may 
be obtained if the urines are cleared with basic load acetate followed by HgS04- 
BaCOg [West et al, 1929] and the analysis carried out on solutions of the sugars 
precipitated from such filtrates by a modification of Salkowski’s [1879] copper- 
lime method [Archibald, 1935: Harding et al,, 1936]. 

Table II shows the recovery of added fructose and mannose from fasting 
human urines treated in the mamier just described, the sugars having been added 
to the urines before the clearing processes were started. 
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Table II. The recovery of fructose and rmnnme added to "'fermented'* urine 

apeoimena. 

Two-hour fasting specimens were treated with iJs?. marxianns to remove the “fermentable 
8ugiir*\ A sufficient amount of a solution containing 100 mg./lOO mJ. of fructose and 200 mg./ 
100 ml. of mannose to give the desired percentage of sugar was then added. This urine + sugar 
was taken as the urine specimen and dilutions of the final solution were calculated to it. 

Sugar in final solution, mg./ 100 ml. 


f *' -N 




Sugar added to original 

Fructose 

Mannose 


Dilution 

urine, mg./ 190 ml. 

, ^ 

Esti- 

A 

r 



of final 


Theo- 

Theo- 

Esti- 

Urine 

solution 

Fructose Mannose 

retical 

mated 

retical 

mated 

1 

1 : 0-61 

2-5 5 

4-0 

3-9 

8-0 

7-8 

2 

1 : 1-66 

7-7 15-6 

4*7 

4>6 

9-3 

9-6 

3 

1: M7 

2-.) 5 

2*2 

21 

4-3 

4*2 

4 

1:1 

5 10 

5-0 

6*1 

10-0 

10-4 


Summary. 

The use of 6\ tetragem affords a ready means of separating fr^uctose and 
mannose when present in dilute solutions. 

Combining its use with that of P. vulgaris and M, knisei it is possible to 
analyse mixtures of glucose, fructose and mannose and to recover added 
fructose and mannose from blood and urine filtrates. 

The use of (?. tetragena necessitates a slight revision in the scheme of analysis 
for sugar mixtures published by Harding and Nicholson [1933], 

A summary of the steps in the revised analysis follows: 

A. Estimate glucose, fructose and mannose by M. kruaei, 

B. Estimate galactose in residual fluid from A by S, marxianus. 

C. Estimate glucose and fructose by G. tetragena 

A— C= mannose. 

D. (In absence of galactose) estimate glucose by P. vulgaris 

C—l)= fructose. 

E. (In presence of galactose) estimate fructose and mannose in residual 
fluid from D by M, kruaei 

A— E=glucose; E— mannose = fructose or C— glucose == fructose. 

The thanks of the author are due to Mr C. E. Downs and Miss R. Welsh for 
technical assistance. 
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By may ANNETTS.' 
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(Received 20 July 1936.) 


An ultracentrifuge study of the action of papain on egg albumin was made in 
this laboratory [Svedberg & Eriksson, 1933 ; 1934], but with the centrifugal forces 
and methods of measurement then available it was not possible to separate 
effectively the digestion products obtained. It was therefore thought advisable 
to use the improved apparatus now in the laboratory to extend these observa- 
tions. As the ultracentrifuge data still proved insufficient for definite conclu.sions 
measiiremcmts were also made by other physical methods. 

Experimental procedure. The egg albumin was prepared by Sorensen’s 
method [Sorensen, 1917: SorcMisen & Hoyrup, 1918]. It was crystaUizod three 
timt‘s, dissolved and dialysed against distilled water, and then eleetrodialysed. 
The solution was evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric acid and over phosphorus 
jM'iitoxide, and stored in the dry state in the dark. 

The papain us(*d was Merck’s Papainotinum 1 : 350. Its acrtivity was tested 
according to directions given by Willstatter & Grassmann [1924] and found to 
give results comparable with theirs. 

The papain activation with HCN and the treatment of the digestion mixture 
of papain and egg albumin were carried out in the manner recommended by 
Willstatter & Grassmann [1924: 1920]. All digestion was done at 40^ in acetate 
buffer of pH 5*0. The jiapain solution was in each case activated at 40° for 
2 hours before it was added to the egg albumin. Two different sets of concentra- 
tions of digestion mixture and protein solution were used: (a) those used by 
Willstatter & Grassmann for papain activation tosts (only slight digestion occurred 
with these proportions so tlu^y were not used in later work), and (6) those (con- 
centrations used by Willstatter & Grassmann in egg albumin digestion. These 
concentrations were as follows : 


(a) 

4*8 % egg albumin 
0-12% ppain 
0*24% h 3 ’'(irogon cyanide 
0'()4 iV acetate buffer 


(b) 

4*0% egg albumin 
0-3% J>ai)ain 

0*1 % hydrogen cyanide 
0-02 N acetate buffer 


To prevent continued digestion solutions were kept at 4° after removal from the 
digestion oven. Further, the HCN was removed by reducing the air pressure 
above the solution; this was done over a water-bath to minimize solution 
evaporation. All dialysis took place at 4°. 

I. UUracerUrifuge measurements. Descriptions of the theory and tecluiique 
of ultracentrifuge experiments and details of the methods of calculating the 
results have already been given [Svedberg, 1933; McFarlane, 1935]. The 
absorption method of measurement was only used with undigested solutions and 
as a means of testing whether digestion had occurred. It requires far less time 
for the calculation of results than the refractive index method, but the latter is 
much more suitable for the separation of components of a mixture. 

^ Holder of Eoyal Society of Canada Fellowship. 

( 1807 ) 
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The solutions used for centrifuge analysis contained 0-02 N acetate buffer 

5*0, 0-2iV^ sodium chloride, and approximately 1 % protein. The sodium 
chloride was added to suppress the Donnan effect produced when charged 
particles move through a liquid imder the action of a centrifugal field [TiseUus, 
1932j. 

It was found that the papain caused the egg albumin to break up into two 
fractions. There was no observable change in the nature of these two fractions 
with length of time of digestion, only in their proportions. The concentration of 
the lighter fraction increased at the expense of the heavier one as digestion pro- 
ceeded until the latter had completely disappeared. 

The sedimentation diagrams of the heavier fraction showed no asymmetry 
indicative of heterogeneity. Its average sedimentation constant (Sao)^ was 3-30, 
but the deviations of individual values were a little larger than would have been 
expected from a consideration of the experimental errors involved. This suggests 
that the fraction was a mixture of materials with nearly equal sedimentation 
constants, the composition differing slightly under different conditions. The 
accepted value for the sedimentation constant of undigested egg albumin is 
3*55. The results are shown in Table I. 


Method of 
measurement 
(absorption 
or ref. index) 

Digestion time 
hours 

Table I. 

Sjjo X 10 ^® sec. 

Remarks 

A 

0 

3-59 


KI 

0 

3*49 

Average 3-54 

RI 

45 

(Heavier component.) 

3-291 

Digestion proportions (a) 
(Only slight digestion occurred 
with these pro^K^rtions) 

A 

45 

3-22; 

Same solution 

A 

93 

3-25 



RI 

117 

3-201 


A 

117 

3-27f 

Same solution 

A 

120 

3-20 

— 

RI 

0-5 

3-40 

Digestion proportions (b) 

RI 

5 

3-36 



RI 

19-5 

3-311 

Same solution 

A 

19-5 

314f 

RI 

24 

3-14 



RI 

• 24 

3-49? 



RI 

24 

3-58? Sg 

— 

RI 

43 

3-32 S, 

, 

RI 

43 

3-41 Sj 

84=81 with the light component 

RI 

45 

3-33 Si 

removed by dialysis 

RI 

45 

3-38 82 



RI 

48 

3-16 

— 


Even centrifugal forces 410 x 10® times gravity were not sufficient to cause 
the peak of the sedimentation curve of the lighter fraction to break away from 
the meniscus, i.e. the material was so light that the sedimentation diagrams 
obtained were those of the early stages of sedimentation equilibrium rather than 

1 Sjo—fledimentation velocity in pur© water at 20® under unit force. It is alwayfi( expressed in 
units of 10”“ seconds. 
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of Bedimentation velocity experiments. It was therefore not possible to compute 
a sedimentation constant for this fraction, but calculation showed that it must 
be less than 0-2. The lighter fraction passed through a cellophane membrane 
so that it was possible to separate the two fractions of the digestion mixture by 
dialysis. This effect is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. I shows a sedimentation 



Fig. 1, Fig- 2. 

diagram for a solution digested for 45 hours; Fig. 2 shows a corresponding 
Re<ii mentation diagram for the same solution after the light component had 
been dialysed away through a c(‘llophane membrane. 

The light compon('nt gave no precipitate with salicylsulphonic acid, a slight 
precipitate with lead acetate, and a dense one \nth phosphotungstic acid. 

Previous exf)eriment8 had shown that keeping the egg albumin at 40^^ had no 
effect on its behaviour in the ultracentrifuge, nor had treating it with nnactivated 
papain. 

Except when the time of digestion was less than 5 hours, a reference scale 
made with a solution containing no papain gave better (i.e. more horizontal) base 
lines in the sedimentation diagrams than a reference scale made with a solution 
containing papain in the concentration present in the digestion mixture. This 
suggests the possibility that the material contained in th(^ papain preparation 
was combined with the egg albumin molecules. No evidence could be foimd of 
heavy albumin-papain particles but their numl)er w'ould be so small and their 
weight such as to make separation from the principal component in the sedimen- 
tation diagrams very difficult. From reference scales made with and without 
papain it was possible to deduce that the sedimentation constant of the papain 
preparation was about 2*8. 

II. Befractive index meamrew^vU. The purpose of these measurements was 
to study quantitatively the time variation of the relative amounts of the two 
fractions of digestion products. Seven samples of the same egg albumin-papain 
mixture (digestion proportions (6)) were placed in an oven at 40° and removed 
after various lengths of time of digestion. The two fractions in each sample were 
separated by dialysis through cellophane membranes. The refractive index 
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differences between each of these solutions and a standard buffer solution were 
measured with a Pulfrich refractometer (A =546 wi/x). Assuming these refractive 
index differences to be proportional to the concentrations the total amount of 
material in each solution was calculated. This assumption is not strictly justified 
[v. Hand, 1935]. The increase during digestion in the apparent total amount of 
material present is probably attributable to variations in refractive increment. 
The results have been plotted in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3. 


As digestion proceeded the proportion of the lighter fraction increased at the 
expense of the heavier one. The process was a linear function of the time of 
digestion except for a short initial period, not greater than 5 hours, during which 
the action was somewhat more rapid. 

III. Diffusion measurements. The diffusion apparatus was that developed by 
Tiselius & Gross [1934] and by Lamm & Poison [1936]. The method of measure- 
ment was of the refractive index type similar to that used to measure concen- 
tration gradients in the ultracentrifuge. Series of experiments were made using 
solutions digested for various lengths of time and carefully separated into two 
fractions by dialysis through cellophane membranes. All experiments were made 
at 20° in acetate buffer 0*02 N pH 5-0. Sodium chloride (0*2 N in most cases) 
was used to depress the Donnan effect. The protein concentration was approxi- 
mately 1 % . 

The homogeneity of the diffusing materials was tested by comparing con- 
centration distribution curves with the corresponding ideal diffusion curves 
calculated by means of the formulae developed by Pearson [1894]. The diffusion 
constants (D') were calculated from the ideal curves using equation (1) 


Z)' = 


m)' 


(!)• 


/Lt=half the distance between the two inflexion points. The position of the 
inflexion points was obtained by dividing the maximum height of the curve by 

Ve- 

<=the time since diffusion started. 

Z=the optical distance from the scale to the camera objective. 

6= the optical distance from the scale to the centre of the diffusion tube. 

These values were corrected for the viscosity of the salts present in the 
solution by means of equation (2) 

( 2 ). 

n, == the TieocMsity of the solvent at 20®. 

«„=the visooeity of distilled water at 20®. 
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For comparison with the values for the light component, the diffusion con- 
stants of two amino-acids and one tripeptide were measured. For these experi- 
ments no buffer solutions were used, but the materials were dissolved directly in 
freshly boiled distilled water in order to be as nearly as possible at their iso- 
electric points. As the magnitude of the charge on the particles was not known, a 
high sodium clUoride concentration (0*5 N) was used to suppress Donnan effects. 

Table II. 

Time of diffusion 


Material 

hours 

ly 

D X 10’ cm.2/sec. 

Light component: 




36 hours* digestion 

1 

51*3 

52^ 

4 

60*4 

45 hours* digestion 

3 

44*7 



5 

47*1 

46-6 

70*5 hours* digestion 

2 

67*2 


3 

55*3 

56*5 

70*5 hours* digestion 

2 

54*2 

56*8 

Heavy component: 




27 hours’ digestion 

13 

7*52 


21 

7*71 

7*80 

36 hours’ digestion 

20 

8*24 


24*5 

8*15 

8*20 

44*5 horn’s* digestion 

9 

8*38 


19 

8*42 

8*40 

Glycine (mol. wt. 76) 

10 

91*3 


1-5 

85*8 



1’75 

84*6 



2-5 

85*7 

90*8 

/-Tryptophan (mol. wt. 

1*5 

53*8 


204) 

20 

55-7 



25 

56*8 

57*3 

d/-Leucyl-glycyl-glycine 

1*5 

43*9 


(mol. 245) 

2*5 

43*6 

46*1 

The diffusion experiment results are given 

in Table 11. 

Both light and heavy 

components were found to be heterogeneous, 

i.e. there was a marked difference 


between the experimental and the ideal diffusion curves. The heterogeneity was 
definitely larger than could be accounted for by incomplete separation of the two 
components in dialysis. The diffusion constants listed have been calculated from 
the ideal diffusion curves most nearly corresponding to the experimental data 
and must therefore be regarded as average values for the various substances 
present. There was some indication that in each case the average diffusion con- 
stant increased slightly with the time of digestion. The glycine, Z-tryptophan, and 
dZ-leucyl-glycyl-glyoine gave ideal diffusion curves. From a consideration of these 
diffusion constants it is evident that the lighter fraction of the digestion mixture 
must have contained some substances having diffusion constants of the same 
order of magnitude as the amino-acids, and probably some of the order of 
magnitude of the lower polypeptides as well. The average diffusion constant of 
"the heavier component (8*27 cm.®/sec.) was a little higher than that of undigested 
egg albumin (7*76 cm.^/sec.). 

IV. CcUaphoresis measurements. These measurements were made with the 
moving boundary apparatus developed by Tisehus [Tiselius, 1930; Pedersen, 
1933]. Both absorption and refractive index methods of measuring the concen- 
tration gradients were available. The former method was used with the light 
component. Samples were tested after 27 hours’ and after 45 hours’ digestion. 
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They were found to be so heterogeneous that calculations of mobility were not 
possible. At pH 5-0 the average mobilities were almost zero, but they contained 
components having anodic and some having cathodic motion. 

The refractive index method was used to study the heavy fraction. This 
necessitated using 2% solutions. As mobilities of undigested egg albumin 
solutions of such high concentration had not been measured previously by this 
method, those were investigated first. Solutions were used which had been kept 
at 40® in buffer but without papain, to test whether the heat alone had any 
effect on the mobility of the egg albumin. The concentration distribution curves 
for this solution showed no trace of asymmetry. The mobility calculated from 
these curves was exactly that obtained for this pH by Tiselius [1930] using dilute 
solutions [v. however Smith, 1935; 1936]. At pH 5 01 the motion was anodic 
4*5 X 10“*® cm./sec./volt/cm. 

The heavy fraction gave concentration distribution curves which were very 
asymmetrical, showing marked heterogeneity. Consideration of these curves 



Fig. 4. 



shows that the heavy fraction was made up of several components. The principal 
component had an anodic mobility of l-4x 10-® at pH 5-0 (digestion time 36 
hours), and l*9xl0~® at pH 5-4 (digestion time 24 hours). The other com- 
ponents all had mobilities less than these so that no material remaini^ having a 
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mobility equal to that of the undigested egg albumin. A typical concentration 
distribution diagram of the undigested egg albumin is shown in Fig. 4, and a 
typical curve for the heterogeneous heavy fraction is shown in Fig. 5. 

V. Light absorption ^neusurements. The light absorption of the undigested egg 
albumin and of the light and heavy fractions of the digestion mixture were 
raeasu^t^d by means of a Judd-Lewis spectrophotometer. Tests were also made of 
the intensity of light A 270 mpL (obtained by means of a mercury lamp and 
chlorine and bromine filters) transmitted by a quartz cell containing the liquids. 

The results cannot be regarded as very definite^ as concentrations were 
measured by means of refractive index measurements, and no account was taken 
of possible variations in refractive increment. The light fraction of the digestion 
mixture appeared to have a distinctly higher and the heavy fraction a somewhat 
lower (‘xtinction coefficient than the undigested egg albumin. There was no 
change in the positions of the wave-lengths of maximum or minimum absorption. 
The absorption of light by egg albumin in the region 253-290 mfji is almost 
entirely due to the aromatic amino-acids phenylalanine, tyrosine, and tryptophan 
[v. (-oulter et al. 1936]. Thus an increase in the extinction coefficient of the 
lighter cr)mponent w^ould mean that the relative concentration of one or all of 
these substances had increased. 


Discussion. 

It seems probable that th<' digestion of egg albumin by papain takes place in 
at least two stages: (1 ) a change in all of the molecules, probably a loosening of 
bonds within the egg albumin molecule and (2) a gradual splitting ofli of small 
pieces from these modified molecules. 

Evidence for th(' first stage is furnished by cataphoresis measurements: 
partially digested solutions contain no component having a mobility equal to 
that of uiKligested egg albumin. Further, the sedimentation constant of the 
material is decreased even before any appreciable amount of decomposition 
products has Iwen formed. This is in agreement with the previous investigation 
of this problem [Svedberg & Eriksson, 1934] in which a fraction was isolated from 
the digestion mixture of unchanged molecular weight but having a decreased 
sedimentation eon stan t . 

All the (»xperiments show that very small molecules are produced during the 
second stage of digt‘Stion. Ultracentrifuge and diffusion experiments show that 
these must be of the order of magnitude of amino-acids and Iowct poly|)eptid(‘s. 
If we neglect changes in partial specific volume — the (‘hanges may be quite large 
[v, Cohn et al. 1934] — we may get an approximate idea of tht‘ average molecular 
weights of the components formed during digestion using the relationship 

Sed. const. Diffn. const. 

Mol. wt. = Mol. wt. - X . 

(Fraction) (Egg albumin) Sed. const. Dinn. const. 

(Egg albumin) (Fraction) 

This giv(?8 a molecular weight of 38 x 1(F for the heavy fraction and about 4 x 10- 
for the light fraction. The molecular weight of undigested egg albumin is 42,200. 
This suggests that certain definite parts are split off from the molecule rather 
than that some molecules are simply broken up into many small pieces. This is in 
agreement with the fact that the light component seemed to contain a higher 
percentage of the aromatic amino-acids than undigested solutions. 

Refractive index measurements show that except for a short initial period the 
process of digestion is a linear function of the time (see Fig. 3). This corresponds 
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to a monomolecular reaction taking place always at saturation. The change of 
slope of the initial part of the curve i)oint8 to the presence of some other factor 
during this part of the digestion process. 

Summary. 

Under the action of papain the egg albumin molecule is split up into two 
groups of substances. Both fractions are heterogeneous. The light fraction con- 
sists of particles of the order of magnitude of the amino-acids and the lower 
pol 3 rpeptides. The heavy fraction has an average sedimentation constant of 3*30 
and an average diffusion constant of 8-27 cm.^sec. The heavy fraction contains 
no unchanged egg albumin. It is suggested that the first stage in digestion con- 
sists in a loosening of bonds within the molecule and that subsequently small 
parts are split off from these modified molecules. Ultracentrifuge, refractive 
index, diffusion, cataphoresis and light absorption measurements have been 
used in arriving at these conclusions. 

The author wishes to express her sincere thanks to Prof. Svedberg for 
suggesting the problem, for his interest throughout the investigation, and for the 
privilege of working in his laboratory. She is greatly indebted to Mrs I.-B. 
Eriksson-Quensel for advice and criticism throughout the research. She also 
desires to thank Dr K. O. Pedersen, Mr A. G. Poison and Mr K. Andersson for 
their assistance with cataphoresis, diffusion and absorption measurements 
respectively. 

The expenses connected with this work were defrayed by grants from the 
foundation “Therese och Johan Anderssons Minne’^ and the foundation 
“Knut och Alice Wallenbergs Stiftelse”. 
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CCLIV. A NOTE ON THE RELATIVE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHATASE 
ACTIVITY IN THE FLORAL PARTS OF 
NICOTIANA AFFINIS, PETUNIA, SALPI- 
GLOSSIS AND GLADIOLUS. 
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From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Toronto, Toronto, 

Canada. 

{Received 21 Jvly 1936.) 

The activity of phosphatase in the bean, potato, radish and wheat at diflFerent 
stages of their life histories was reported in a previous paper |Ignatieft‘ & 
Wasteneys, 1936]. The small amounts of matt^ial available however made the 
investigation of the distribution of the enzyme in the various parts of the flower 
impossible. Such data are needed to complete our knowledge of the distribution 
of the activity of phosphatase in the higher plants. 

Experimental. 

The method used for the estimation of the enzymic activity was the same as 
that described in tht? previous paper. 

The first determinations were made on Nicoiiana affinis, Salpiglossis and 
Petunia (Table I). The flowers were divided into jietals, sepals and sex organs, 
and it is clear that in Salpighssis and Nicotiana affinis the sex organs have a 
higher phosphatase activity than the other floral parts or the leaves. In Petunia 

Table I, Phosphatase activity in the leaves and in the flowers of Nicotiana 
affinis, Petunia and Salpiglossis. 

mg. of inorganic phosphoriiB released from 2 % sodium 

/S-giycerophosphate solution by Ig. of dry tissue in 1 min. 

Parts of the plant N. affinis Petunia Eatpiglossis 

Leaves 095 2*93 0*47 

Spathes 0*65 2*91 0*51 

Petate 0*61 1*71 1*14 

Sex organs 1*39 2*97 4*52 

there was no greater phosphatase activity in the sex organs than in the leaves 
and sepals. If the relatively high phosphatase activity in the sex organs is 
related to their functions, such a relationship should exist in all higher flowering 
plants. On the other hand it should be borne in mind that there is a great 
variation in the relative size of the different pai*ts of the sex organs of the 
different species of flowering plants. It is possible also that there are differences 
in the concentrations of phosphatase present in the various sex organs, and 
therefore the activity of the enzyme in these organs when tested collectively will 
depend not only on the actual concentration of phosphatase present but also on 
their relative size. More accurate information on the distribution of phosphatase 

( 1815 } 
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in the floral parts of the plants is obtained, if the activity of the enzyme 
determined in anthers, filaments, styles and ovaries separately. Gladiolus was 
selected for such determinations because it possesses large sex organs. 

Three difierent groups of flowering spikes, designated respectively A, B and 
C, were obtained. The flowers were removed from their spikes and were separated 
into their component parts as soon as possible, but as this process could not be 
completed in 1 day the material was kept overnight in a cold room at about 
38° F. At this temperature the metabolic ac^tivity and the transpiration in the 
plants are very low, so that no significant changes could have occurred. The 
flowers were divided into petals, spathes, filaments, anthers, styles and ovaries. 
Samples of the leaves were also taken. After the flowers had been removed from 
the spikes, the latter were placed in water to allow the rest of the flower buds to 
blossom. In this manner two or three crops of flowers were collected from the 
same group of spikes, each crop being designated by a number placed after the 
letter which established the identity of the group. 

The results of the experiments on Gladiolus are reported in Table II. From 
these results it is clear that the anthers show the greatest and the leaves th(‘ 
lowest enzymic activity. The leaves, however, towards the end of the life cycle 

Table II. Phosphatase actnnty in the leaves, spathes, petals and individual 
sex organs of Gladiolus. 


rag. of inorganic phosphorus released from 2 % ao(iium j8-glycero- 
phoHphate solution by 1 g. of dry tissue in 1 rain. 




Group A 

A 


Group B 

Group C 



Parts of the plant 

Orop 1 

Crop 2 

Crop 3 


Crop 1 

(Jrop 2 

Leaves 

— 

0*13 

018 

0*22 

013 

— 

Spathes 

015 

017 

018 

0-24 

0-25 

0-23 

Petals, white 

0-20 

— 

— 

0-30 

0*44 


Petals, coloured 

016 

0-35 

0*65 

0-24 

0-36 

0-59 

Ovary 

0-43 

0-51 

— 

0*41 

0-48 

0-46 

Style and stigma 
Filaments 

0-28 

0-60 

0*60 

0-49 

0-57 

0-71 

0-48 

0-59 

0-64 

0-67 

0*40 

0*42 

Anthers 

M9 

1-48 

1*41 

M5 

M9 

J-18 


Table III. Phosphorus distribution in the haves, spathes, petals and 
individual sex organs of Gladiolus. 


Total phosphorus in mg. per g. 
of dry matter 


Parts of the plant 

Group B 

Group Cl 

Leaves 

1*68 

1-79 

Spathes 

1'97 

207 

Petals 

2-43 

2-46 

Ovary 

4-65 

— 

Style and stigma 
Filaments 

300 

3-42 

3-63 

3-74 

Anthers 

6-70 

6-99 


of the plant contain large quantities of loss vitalized fibrous material which may 
account for their low phosphatase activity. The activity was almost as low in the 
spathes and, indeed, there is no significant difference in the activities of the 
phosphatase in these two parts. The enzymic activity of the petals of the first 
crop of flowers removed from the spikes was also low, being equal to that of the 
spathes, but there was an increased activity in the petals of the flowers which 
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bloomed while the spikes were standing in water. On several occasions phos- 
phatase activities in white and coloured petals were separately determined but no 
significant differences were found. The enzymic activity in the filaments, styles 
and ovaries was, in general, higher than in the petals. 

Total phosphorus determinations were made on different parts of the flowers 
of groups B and C^, according to Cockefair’s method [Cockefair, 1931]. The 
results are presented in Table ITT and show that the phosphorus concentration in 
the sex organs is higher than in the petals, spathes or leaves and is greater in the 
anthers than in any of the otlu^r sex organs. 

The variation in size of the floral parts is clearly shown by the results of 
total dry weight determinations shown in Table TV. 


Table IV. Dry weight (g,) of different parts of Gladiolus flower. 


Spathes ... 

Corolla 

Ovar3’ 

Style and stigiua 
Filarnents 
Anthers 


0058 

om 

0013 

0-005 

0-006 

0-010 


Discussion. 

In the previous paper [Ignatieff & Wasteneys, 1930] it was stated that the 
phosphatase activity in the flowers was approximatt^y the same as in the k^avc'S 
at maturity of the plant. Whilst the results here reported appear to be at 
variance with this, the explanation for the difference is pro\fldcd by the determina- 
tions of enzymic activit}*^ in the floral components of Gladiolm (Table TI), which 
show that whilst the phosphatase activity is greater in the sex organs as a whole 
than in other parts of the flowers or in the leaves, it is only the anthers which 
have markedly higher phosphatase activity, and these, as Table TV shows, con- 
stitute only one-twentieth of the total dry weight of the flowers. Moreover, in 
Gladiolus and in Salpiglossis the leaves at the time of flowering contain, as com- 
pared with those of the other plants whose phosphatase activity is repork^d, a high 
proportion of inert fibre which explains the more marked difference between 
flowers and leaves in these two plants. 

The very high phosphatase activity in the anthers of the Gladiolus is of special 
interest in view of the very high concentration of total phosphorus in these 
organs. 

At present it is unwise to generalize but since in Gladiolus the sex organs 
have greater phosphatase activity, as well as a greater phosphorus concentration, 
than the spathes and petals, it may perhaps be suggested that in the flower the 
sex organs and especially the anthers are the site of the most active phosphorus 
metabolism. This hypothesis finds further support in 0)ckefair’8 work [Cockefair, 
1931]. 

Unfortunately it was impossible to study the phosphatase activity through- 
out the life histories of the flowering plants investigated, and therefore no 
comparisons can be made between the enzymic activity of the floral parts and 
that of the other portions of the plant at an active stage of gro^i’th. Such 
a study would be of great interest. It was shown in the previous paper 
[Ignatieff 4; Wasteneys, 1936] that young leaves have a very high concentration 
of the enzyme. 
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Summary. 

Phosphatase activity of the floral parts of Nicotiana affinis, Salpiglossia^ 
Petunia and Gladiolus was determined. It was found to be higher in the sex 
organs as a whole than in other floral parts. In the case of OMiolus it is the 
anthers which especially are responsible for this higher activity. 

Total phosphorus estimations which were made on the floral parts of 
OladioliLS showed the phosphorus concentration of sex organs to be higher than 
that of spathes and petals, and again it is the anthers which have the highest 
content of phosphorus. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Prof. Hardolph Wasteneys for 
his advice and interest in this work, and also to Messrs Donald Robertson and 
Lionel Ignatieff* for their assistance in handling the flowers. 
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1 . THE EFFECT OF FOOD AND FASTING 
ON CERTAIN BLOOD CONSTITUENTS. 

In th(* courwe of a study of the j)recur8ors of milk fat it became necessary to have 
detailed information regarding not only the nature and distribution of blood 
lipins in the cow but also their variation under t^xperimenlal (‘onditions. The 
existing information concerning blood lipoids, although largely derived from 
micro-determinations and therefore to be accepted with reserve, pcTinits certain 
gtmeral eonoluaions so far as caniivora and non-ruminant herbivora arc con- 
cerned. It is recognized fTerroine, 1914, 1. 2; 1919] that wide variations in 
blood lipoids exist between different species and between individual members of 
the same species although for a particular animal a certain degrt*e of constancy 
is characteristic. 

Of the factors which influem^e the various constituents of blood, one of the 
most im}X)rtant is diet ; the pn^sent work deals with tins factor in so far as it 
affects ruminants. 

Feeding with high fat diets has been found to j>roduce an increase in total 
lipoids in dogs and rabbits [Bloor, 1932]. A similar lipaemia has beem observed 
after a single fatty meal in dogs [Reicher, 1911: Terroine, 1914. 1,2; 1919; 
Bloor, 1915, 1916, 1921; Bang 1918 and others], but not in the rabbit [Sakai, 
1914: Bloor, 1921; Iwatsuru, 1925], and not invariably in man [Maim & Gildea, 
1932]. 

The results of Majmard & McCay [1929] and of Porcher & Maynard [1930] 
indicate that alimentary lipaemia is inconspicuous or non-existent in cows, 
probably owing to the slowness of digestion and absorption in these and other 
ruminants. It is evident that fasting in such animals must be prolonged in order 
both to make clear its effects on blood lipoids and to reduce the latter to their 
basal level. 

In addition to a study of the blood lipoids, it is important that the normal 
values for certain other blood constituents, such as iron, sugar, amino-N and P 
should be established and that their variations in response to stimuli should be 

1 Agrioultural Research Scholar. 
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determined. It is true that the role of P has been widely investigated, but as yet 
little has been recorded as to the distribution in blood of the various forms of 
this element under varying physiological conditions. 

With these considerations in view the investigations recorded in the present 
communication were undertaken. 

Expbbimental. 

Methods, 

Throughout this work a portion of each sample of blood was used to obtain 
an alcohol-ether extract in the usual way (1 part blood in 20 parts of 3 : 1 alcohol- 
ether mixture). Lipin-P was estimated colorimetrically by King’s [1932] 
modification of the Fiske and Subbarow method, cholesterol by digitonin, and 
total fatty acids by a slightly modified form of the Stoddart and Drury technique. 
Blood sugar was determined by the improved form of the Hagedom and Jensen 
method described by Fujita & Iwatake [1931], amino-N by the colorimetric 
procedure? of Folin [1922], chloride by the Whitchorn [1921] thiocyanate method, 
and iron by the technique of Blackwood & Stirling [1932]. Calcium was titrated 
as oxalate using the precipitation technique of McCrudden [1909-10; 1911-12] 
and the washing methods of Clark & Colhp [1925]. 

Exp, 1, A cow which had been receiving a normal di(it was starv(*d for 
24 hours and then given a test meal of linseed oU 1, oats 5, straw 7 and flaked 
maize 1 lb. The fat and P intakes were estimated to be 340 and 8*92 g. respec- 
tively, 340 g. fat being equivalent to 0*85g./kg. body weight. Twelve blood 
samples were taken alternately^ from each mammary vein, this procedure being 
adopted to minimize the inflammation caused by taking a large number of 
samples over a short period from the same vein. The results recorded in Table I 
appear to justify this alternate sampling. 


Table I. Two-hourly sampUrig after a meal, DistribtUion of various 
comtituents {7ng,ll00 ml, blood), , 


Hours before 
or after 
meal 

Lipin-P 

Total 

fatty 

acicls 

Free 

sterol 

Sterol 
as ester 

Iron 

Sugar 

Amino- 
acid N 

In- 

organic 

P 

Organic 
acid- 
soluble P 

Before 3 

9'20 

225 

761 

64*3 

40*3 

50*3 

8*34 

5*66 

1*91 

1 

9-30 

227 

77-8 

55*4 

38*9 

44*5 

7*98 

5*60 

2*04 

After 1 

9-49 

— 

78*7 

61*7 

39*3 

43*6 

7*98 

5*06 

2*38 

3 

— 

— 

77*8 

— 

40*3 

37*8 

9*37 

5*25 

2*44 

5 

919 

231 

78*1 

53*1 

38*1 

44*6 

7*24 

5*44 

— 

7 

9-60 

225 

81*6 

51*0 

42*8 

44*2 

7*92 

4*94 

2*88 

9 

9-71 

225 

82*6 

60*0 

40*3 

55*9 

9*17 

5*26 

2*53 

11 

9*42 

225 

81*3 

49*9 

41*0 

53*3 

8*56 

4*92 

2*60 

13 

9-67 

226 

78*4 

56*6 

39*7 

54*4 

8*41 

6*27 

2*54 

15 

9-51 

216 

79*7 

60*7 

40*1 

53*3 

9*31 

4*83 

2*58 

17 

9*56 

216 

80*0 

48*8 

38*1 

57*0 

7*33 

4*86 

2*76 

19 

9-40 

212 

78*4 

46*0 

37*9 

52*1 

8*86 

4*56 

2*73 

Mean values 

9-46 

223 

79*2 

54*4 

39*7 

49*2 

8*37 

5*13 

2*49 

Standard 

0*18 

6-7 

2*14 

3*40 

2*61 

6*3 

1*13 

0*28 

0*28 


deviations 

The interval between the previous meal and the test meal was 24 hours. 

In case a basal level, differing from the normal absorption level, if such 
exists, might not have been attaint in the 24-hour period of fasting previous to 
the test meal, Exp. 2 was devised. 

Exp, 2, A cow which had previously been on a normal diet was given its 
final ration at 10 p.m. and was then deprived of food for 5 J days, beihg allowed 
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water ad lib. Rumination ceased on the 3rd day and about the same time 
dilatation of the pupils was noticed, but no other ill effects. Care was necessary 
in roalimentation and so immediately after the last fasting sample had been 
taken, 6 lb. hay were given to induce rumination and promote normal digestion. 
4 hours later the following meal was given: linseed oil 2, oats 3, straw 7, flaked 
maize 1 lb. The fat and P intakes wen* 529 and 13*0 g. resj^ectively, 529 g. fat 
being equivalent to 1*32 g./kg. body weight. For the next 3 days 12 lb. hay were 
given daily, and no difficulty was expt*rienced in realimentation. The times of 
sampling and the results will be (jlear from Table 11. 

Table II. Blood constituents during 5i days' fast and after a meal 
{mg,i]00ml. blood). 

Time after Total In- Organic 

la.st meal fatty Free Sterol Amino- organic acid- 


(days) 

Lipin-P 

acids 

sterol 

as ester 

Iron 

Sugar 

acid N 

P 

soluble P 

i 

8*68 

159 

79-8 

45-8 

34-5 

46-5 

6-65 

3-67 

245 

4 

836 

161 

78*8 

48*4 

38-3 

36‘9 

4-53 

3-76 

2*20 


7-56 

160 

75-8 

43-4 

39-7 

42-8 

6-62 

4-33 

2-73 


7-89 

160 

76-2 

510 

35-2 

35*9 

4-97 

546 

2-64 


7-57 

165 

76-4 

49-6 

36-2 

49-3 

5:i6 

5-87 

2-91 


7-67 

149 

75'4 

45-4 

40-0 

51*9 

609 

6-78 

2-86 

Time after ex 
S 

jierimental meal (hours)*; 
7-60 ir>6 756 

51-2 

377 

51-7 

7-53 

7 39 

314 

20 

7-53 

135 

74-6 

430 

38-5 

44-4 

946 

6-93 

3*64 

32 

7-92 

135 

73-6 

51-2 

35*5 

43-8 

9-94 

7*28 

3-51 

44 

7-62 

137 

69-2 

49-6 

32-6 

43-3 

8-82 

746 

2-38 

68 

7-40 

132 

70-6 

58*2 

33*9 

42-2 

920 

5-95 

2-66 

8 days 

7*64 

130 

67-9 

52*9 

31*9 

44*7 

6-85 

5-72 

2-80 


* The test meal was given 4 hours after the previous sample had hecui taken. The nevt sample 
was obtained 8 hours after the administration of the meal. 


Table 111. Constituents of blood during a 7l-day fast recorded (in brief), and 
during a JOl-day fast (recorded in deJLail) (mg.; 100 ml. blood). 

Organic 


Time before or 
after meal 

Lipin-r 

Total 

fatty 

acids 

Free 

sterol 

Sterol 
a.s ester 

Iron 

i^ugar 

.\mino- 
acid \ 

Ca 

Cl 

In- 

organic 

P 

acid- 

soluble 

P 

Exp. Ill; 

12 hours before 

10-34 

201 

89-1 

514 

48-6 

47-0 

7-66 

5-73 

— 

117 

2-91 

12 hours after 

10-21 

191 

92-0 

54-6 

47-0 

38-6 

7-08 

6-01 

— 

3 63 

2-65 

2J days after 

9-74 

192 

91-1 

52-1 

47-0 

45-1 

8-36 

6-15 

— 

3-60 

3-12 

41 days after 

9-80 

208 

90-6 

•JtiO 

49-3 

49-7 

841 

6-59 

— 

4-19 

3-28 

71 days after 

9-54 

179 

94-4 

36-1 

49-3 

68-6 

6-54 

5-85 

— 

4-01 

3-56 

Meal given immediately 

24 hours later 9*81 

211 

95-8 

37-9 

56-5 

68-6 

5-99 

5-81 


4-23 

3-91 

48 hours later 

10-20 

— 

98-1 

34-7 

51-9 

70-5 

— 

5-93 

— 

3-82 

3-61 

Exp. IV: 

12 hours before 

9-44 

198 

924 

57-9 

41-T 

52-2 

6-07 

6-70 

2t)8 

3-86 

3-37 

12 hours after 

10-04 

203 

95-9 

39-0 

37-1 

71-9 

7-05 

7-33 

267 

3-94 

2-58 

11 days after 

10-37 

214 

96-3 

37-4 

43-5 

65-5 

7-12 

7-21 

261 

4-92 

2-35 

21 days alter 

10-27 



98-5 

54-7 

37-1 

65-1 

6-10 

G-43 

2lU) 

4-72 

3-27 

31 days after 

10-06 

224 

95-7 

58-0 

43-9 

44-9 

— 

6-75 

279 

4-95 

3-19 

4j days after 

9-56 

186 

9M 

59-2 



50-5 

5-81 

6-63 

276 

5-08 

3-12 

51 days after 

9-54 

201 

87-6 

48-1 

41-4 

52-4 

6-23 

6-40 

280 

4-86 

2-99 

6 j days after 

9-39 

204 

87-5 

46-3 

— 

51-9 

6-12 

6-76 

276 

4-61 

2-55 

71 days after 

8-70 

207 

85-0 

63-9 

434 

47-3 

6-88 

6-32 

265 

4-53 

2-66 

8} days after 

8-25 

207 

91-4 

37-4 

— 

49-9 

6-84 

6-63 

271 

4-44 

2-63 

9* days after 

8-89 

213 

89-3 

46-2 

— 

40-1 

5-10 

5-89 

267 

3-95 

3-96 

lOj days after 

8-36 

176 

89-1 

40-0 

434 

46-6 

6-88 

6-90 

267 

3-76 

2-86 

Meal given immediately 

24 hours later 8*33 

178 

84-7 

39-6 

38-3 

38-0 

8-26 

6-55 

268 

3-74 

3-03 


Previous to the fast the animals were on 

a low protein diet for a week. 





117--2 
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Expa. 3 and 4, Two nonJactating cows were subjected to periods of 7J- and 
lOJ-day fasts respectively, and in view of the paucity of starvation experiments 
on ruminants, metabolism trials were run and will be described later. Blood 
samples were taken from alternate subcutaneous abdominal veins at daily inter- 
vals. The animals finished the experimental periods in good condition. The 
results are set out in Table III. 

Discussion. 

In Table I it is clear that the ranges of variation of all the constituents studied 
are extremely small, the contrast between the mechanism of digestion and 
absori)tion in the ruminant and that in one-stomached animals being most 
obvious. The standard deviations are recorded and these ma}^ be used in subse- 
quent experiments to test the significance of any apparimt changes over a 
similar period. 

In view of the results of (/hannon & Collinson [1929, 1, 2J indicating that the 
glyceride fraction of blood fat may be very small or even absent, the distribution 
of the lipoids was calculated, using the factors generally adopted. On this basis 
the mean values recorded for the fatty acids in Table I suggested the following 
distribution : as phosphatides 172-6, as ster^'^1 esters 39*6, and as glycerides 10-5mg. 
fatty acids per 100 ml. blood. That the figure for the glyeeridf'S is exceedingly 
low or zero can readily be confirmed in the same way from the other three experi- 
ments. These findings are therefore in agreement with those of (Shannon & 
Collinson, but it must be realized that the factors used are those adopted mainly 
for liver phosphatide and may not be strictly applicable to blood, which contains 
a higher proportion of sphingomyelin. In fact Lintzel [1934] has suggested the 
factor 16*5 to 16-8 for converting blood lipin P to phosphatide instead of 18-5 as 
used for liver. Lintzel also finds an appreciable difference between the total 
alcohol-ether-soluble P and the acetone-precipitattid P. As the identity and 
magnitude of the glyceride fraction of blood deserve further study in view of the 
possible importance of these compounds in the secretion of milk fat, the whole 
question is rei?eiving further attention. 

During the much longer fasting period of Exp. 2, there appeared to be a 
significant decrease in lipin P, realimentation restoring the initial level. There 
was no significant change, however, in the total fatty acid and stcTol fractions 
which did not show any tendency to reach a basal level markedly dissimilar from 
the normal. 

In Exps. 3 and 4, both cows showed a decrease in lipin P about the 3rd day 
of starvation, the decrease becoming more marked in the later stages particularly 
with the second animal. Similar results have been recorded for the dog [Ling, 
1931], pigeon [Muller, 1929], rat [Sure ei al., 1933], and contrary results for the 
rabbit [Iwatsuru, 1925]. 

There also appears to be some tendency in these two experiments for the 
sterol to diminish, but the series is not without anomalous values. 

With regard to iron, sugar and amino-N, the deviations from the initial values 
were somewhat larger than the standard deviations of Exp. 1, but no general 
trend was shown except perhaps in the long starvation, Exp. 4, where the sugar 
level may have reached a stable value. The variations in Cl content found in 
Exp, 4 were very small. 

Phosphorus distribution. The variations in inorganic and organic acid- 
soluble P are shown in Tables II and III, Prom Table II it will be seen that the 
inorganic P increases regularly during the starvation period, the ma:pmum value 
being reached 44 hours after realknentation. The changes in organic acid-soluble 
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P are approximately parallel. Blatherwick [1920] in a single 7-day fasting experi- 
ment on a cow observed slight increases in the total and inorganic P contents of 
the plasma. Those he ascribed mainly to the mobilization of mineral reserves to 
assist in the maintenance of tissue neutrality. No evidence of acidosis was found. 
Gato [1922] in experiments on fasting rabbits also records changes in blood P. 
Increases in the inorganic? P of the blood during starvation have also been 
observed by Cavins [1924] and by Wilder [1929] working on rachitic rats. 

The organic acid-soluble P increases fairly regularly throughout fasting to a 
maximum observed about 20 hours after the first post-fasting meal, but the 
changes are not vcTy great when referred to the standard deviations of Exp. J . 
In the present experiments the range found is 3-7~7-5 mg. pc^r 100 ml. blood for 
inorganic P, 2-2-~3-6 for organic acid-soluble P and 6*0-10*8 rng. for total acid- 
soluble P. 

It is of interest to discuss the reason for these increases in inorganic and 
organic acid-soluble P and also the source of the excess P. During starvation it 
is well known that extensive tissue breakdown occurs for, in addition to the loss 
of protc'in due to the normal wear-and-tear of the organism, energy requirements 
have* to be met, in part at k^ast, from body protein. Oxidative degradation of the 
phosphoproteins will throw simpler forms of P into the blood-stream and if this 
is not excreted as rapidly as it is produced, it will be reflected in high levels of 
the P comjionents of the blood. In addition to the protein of the tissues, the 
cr(‘atinef)hosphate which is known to Im* present in muscular tissue is a possible 
source of organic acid-soluble P. 

A second and equally imjiortant source of P may be found in the bone 
phosphates. This is a factor which <‘annot be ignored when it is remembered that 
90 % of the total P of the body is in the skeletal tissue. Utilization of this store 
has frequently been nTerred to, particularly in lactating cows. The dephosphory- 
lation of bone would, of course, be accompanied b}?^ a mobilization of Ca. 
Three mi'thods of approaching this problem pr(‘sent themsehn^s. (1) If protein 
degradation is associated with the rise in blood P, inorganic sulphate in the 
blood might be exjH*cted to show a similar and related increase. Data regarding 
the inorganic sulphate content of the blood might then be of value. (2) Tf 
demineralization of bone occurs during fasting simultaneous increases of blood P 
and Camight beobserv(‘d if no compensatory mechanism is involved. (3) Informa- 
tion about the normal metatolism of the ruminant may be most readily acquired 
by the examination of the excreta. Extensive catabolism either of bone or of 
soft tissue ought fb be revealed by determination of the outpout of N, P and Ca. 

The second method was followed in experiments subsequent to Exp. 2 and 
the results are reported in Table III. Concurrent 1}’^ the third method was adopted 
and the results are reported in Part II. 

Ca and P diMribviion in Exps, 3 and 4, A scrutiny of the results for blood Ca 
(Table III) shows that tht^re are no consistent changes throughout tlie starvation 
period, although the range of variation is rather wide. Thus if demineralization 
of bone does take place during fasting there must be an efficient mechanism 
securing the maintenance of the normal blood Ca level. 

As before, increases in inorganic P and total acid-soluble P may be observed 
during fasting, the maximum values being attained on the 0th day in Exp. 3, and 
on the 5th day in Exp. 4. The increases are not so marked as those of Exp. 2, but 
evidence that the maximum values are genuine was obtained from the metabolic 
studies which will be reported later. The smaller increases may be due to the 
fact that the three animals were in different physiological states. Cow No. 2 was 
in the 6th month of gestation whereas the others were non-pregnant. The 
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pregnant fasting animal has not only to obtain energy for its own maintenance 
but has also to provide energy and nutriment for the growth of the foetus. The 
foetus will require not only fat, protein and carbohydrate for its growth, but also 
minerals, and the requirements of the latter (especially of Ca and P) will be very 
high from the 5th month onwards [Turner, 1931]. From this iK)int of view, and 
in the absence of new sources of P, a tendency for the blood P of the maternal 
circulation to decrease rather than increase might be expected. Some other 
factor such as extensive catabolism of P-containing material would therefore 
seem to be involved. 


IL CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS METABOLISM DURING 
FASTING, AND DURING REALIMENTATION 
FOLLOWED BY FASTING. 


The object of this part of the work was to study the Ca and P excretions 
during fasting in relation to the blood P in the hope that such an investigation 
might reveal the cause of the increased mineral metabolism during starvation. 
The urinary analysis of Benedict s fasting experiment [Benedict & Bitzmann, 
1927 ; Carpenter, 1927], although fairly complete with respect to N and S, con- 
tained only a few P analyses. Determinations were made of fixed bases but not 
of Ca, and the analyses of faeces during fasting were confined to dry matter and 
to total N. In the present paper the rebuilding of both the protein and the 
skeletal tissue has been followed, while the relationship between blood inorganic 
P levels and urinary P excretion has also been investigated. The work is divided 
into three sections. 

Section A. 

During Exps. 3 and 4 already described, urinary and faecal P and faecal Ca 
were estimated. The results are set out in Table IV. 

Table IV. Ca and P excretion (gJiday), 

Exp. m Exp. IV 



Days 

Urine 

Faeces 

Urine 

Faeces 


of 



A 







f 


/ ’ ^ 

P 

f ^ ^ 

^ 



Period 

fast 

P 

N/P 

Ca 

P 

N/P 

Ca 

P 

Prefasting 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-07 

313 

14-69 

4-53 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-07 

265 

13-99 

5-71 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-06 

248 

14-08 

5-72 


— 

004 

359 

9*72 

5-45 

0-09 

233 

13-44 

6-72 


— 

010 

108 

12-82 

4-53 

0-08 

244 

7-37 

6-43 


— 

010 

155 

13-08 

4-81 

0-12 

222 

12-13 

7-22 


— 

007 

185 

11-17 

513 

0-13 

200 

11-70 

5-85 


— 

0-09 

133 

19-46 

7-34 

0-06 

233 

9-83 

6-00 


— 

009 

103 

11-75 

4-34 

0-09 

286 

801 

6-60 

Early 

li 

014 

106 

13-16 

5-88 

0-11 

179 

14-82 

6*84 

fasting 

H 

H 

018 

110 

4-39 

2-25 

0-09 

378 

7-86 

3-59 

0-14 

142 

5-04 

1-98 

0-07 

609 

5-35 

4-17 



013 

220 

3-08 

MO 

0-13 

322 

5-62 

2-80 

Effective 

H 

0-48 

57*4 

2-68 

0-88 

0-23 

152 

2-65 

2-76 

fasting 

«i 

2-81 

17*6 

2-66 

0-85 

0-48 

671 

1-29 

1-09 

7* 

4-46 

121 

3-61 

0-91 

2-46 

16-3 

3-44 

4-00 


81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4-27 

10-9 

13-48 

4-60 



— 

— 

— 

— 

3-99 

11-0 

4-64 

3-71 


loi 

— 


— 

— 

3-72 

11-6 

3-12 

4-01 


Th6 Ca and P intakes in the prefasting period were 14-0 and 6^90 g./<lay respedtively in both 
experiments. 
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It is of interest to observe that the urines of the cows in the four fasts re- 
mained alkaline. This was contrary to the results of Carpenter [1927] where the 
urine of steers though initially alkaline became acid after a few days. 

Urinary P. The P percentage and total daily excretion of P in the urine are 
remarkably low in the preliminary period (low protein diet) and during the first 
4 days of starvation. The P concentration in the urine never (ixceeds 5 mg./lOOml. 
and the total daily output is always less than 2(X) mg. Thus from the* point of 
view of P excretion fasting is commcnefed from a definite equilibrium with a 
definite basal urinary output. These low figures are similar to those obtained by 
Meigs and his co-workers [1919: 1926], and much lower than those found for the 
human subject. The urinary P output of man, although largely dependent on 
the diet, is usually about 2 g. |)er day. In the calf before rumination begins, the 
output of urinary P is higher than that of cows. This difi’erence may y)ossibly be 
associated with the type of digestion and absorption characteristic of ruminants 
and in this connection it may l)e mentioned that ruminants also differ markedly 
from non-niminants in the distribution of the P comiX)unds in the blood, the 
organic acid-soluble P fraction of the former being particularly low [Black- 
wood, 1934]. The low level of urinary P excitation is maintained for the first 
4 days of fasting. This is in accord with the general conceptions of niniinant 
dig(*stion. On the 5th and subsequent days, howc^ver, a marked change occurs, 
characterized by progressive in(Teases in per(*entagt^ and total output of P. The 
levels attained are similar to those obtained in carnivorous animals including 
man where fasting is accompanied by a continuous excretion of P. Benedict 
[1907; 1915] finds that the P output continues in man even throughout long 
fasts and at the 31st day in one exjHiriment I *3 g. PgO^ were excreted. Oecjasion- 
ally also, a rise in urinary P was observed during the first few days of fasting. 
Similar results are recorded by Cathcart [1907]. The source of this continued 
excretion of P during fasting, whether from bone or muscle tissut*, can only be 
determined by correlation with the N and Ca outputs. The time of the rise in 
urinary P excretion is coincident with the maximum value of inorganic and 
total acid-soluble P in the blood. This suggests a close relation between the two 
phenomena. A proportionality betw(*en jilasma phosphate and urinary phosphate 
excretion has been postulated by Addis H al, [1925] under certain restricted 
conditions. The blood P therefore appt*ars to increase to a limiting value, after 
which increased urinary excretion commences. 

Corrdation of N and P oiUpvts in urine} If muscle protein alone is the source 
of the urinary P then one would expect the ratio of urinary N to P found, after 
the exogenous output of these elements has ceased, to approximate to that of 
muscle itself, namely 17-4 [Lusk, 1931]. The ratio found in the experiments is 
given in Table IV. The original value of the ratio is seen to be very high and 
these high values are maintained during the first 4 days of starvation. An 
extraordinarily rapid fall then takes place. In Exp. 3, owing to the shortness of 
effective fasting, no equilibrium is attained. The ratio, however, on the last day 
of the fast is 12*1. In Exp. 4, equilibrium is established at a value approximating 
to 11*2 from the 8th day. 

It is clear then that catabolism of some P-containing material in addition to 
protein has taken place. Similar low ratios have been found by Cathcart [1907] 
and other authors and have been generally ascribed to demineralization of bone. 
A further explanation might rest in the fact that the urine may not be the only 
excretory channel for P during starvation. Before discussing this question, how- 
^ The K metabolism of these fasts has been included in a paper by Hutchinson & Morris 
[1936] from which we quote the figures for urinary N. 
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ever, the figures for faecal Ca and P must be considered. It may be noted here 
that no urinary Ca determinations are recorded since previous experience and 
subsequent experiment show that such excretion is normally negligible and shows 
no rise during starvation. 

Faeml P and Ca, During the preliminary period of Exps. 3 and 4 the daily 
faecal excretion of P represents a fairly uniform basal level, while the percentage 
composition of the dry faeces shows remarkably small variations. In Exp. 3 this 
percentage composition (ca, 200 mg.) is maintained throughout the entire fasting 
period. The daUy output, however, decreases rapidly to an equilibrium level of 
about 0*9 g. In Exp. 4 the percentage composition of the dry faeces rises rapidly 
during starvation. In the early days of starvation a fall in faecal output of diy 
matter is accompanied by a decrease in the faecal P output. Thereafter, however, 
the P output rises sharply and almost reaches the prefasting level. The salient 
feature of each experiment is, then, the continued faecal excretion of P during 
starvation. In the later stages of fasting this P can only arise from endogenous 
sources. 

The Ca percentage in the dry faeo^ in each experiment shows no marki^d 
difference between the prefasting and starvation periods. The total output, 
however, although falling rapidly from the prefasting level never becomes in- 
significant. Thus in the last 3 days of Exp. 3, 8-95 g. of ('a are eliminated and in 
the last 6 days of Exp, 4, 28*62 g. This, too, can only be of endogenous origin. 

This continued excretion of Ca and P in starvation faeces has also been 
observed by Wellmann [1908] in rabbits. 

The main source of the endogenous Ca excretion must be the bone. Such 
demineralization must result in a simultaneous liberation of P so that part, at 
least, of the P excreted either in the urine or faeces must arise from this source. 
The presence of P derived from bone in the urine, in addition to that from 
protein, is an adequate explanation of the low N/P values observtjd in the 
urine. 

It has been accepted for some time that Ca can l)e eliminated from the blood- 
stream by re-absorption in the lower intestine. Excretion of Ca by the kidney 
can only take place in the form of soluble salts [Holt et al,, 1925]. This excretion 
will be governed partly by the solubility products of the salts themselves and 
partly by the reaction of the urine. The urine of the cow is normally liighly 
alkaline and this fact explains why simultaneous large excretions of Ca and P do 
not take place via the kidney. Such simultaneous eliminations are necessary 
during fasting, and in view of the maintenance of the alkalinity of the urine in 
these experiments, one can only assume that re-excretion of both Ca and P into 
the bowel is possible.’ This is in agreement with the views of Shelling [1932]. 

Phosphorus balance sheet, (a) Protein, Assuming that the urinary N in the 
later stages of the fast is entirely endogenous and derived from body protein, the 

P from the same source may be calculated. P derived from protein = 
where 17*4 = pin muscle, (b) Bone. It is generally accepted that 85 % of the Ca 

of bone is present as calcium phosphate {Ca^iPO^)^), the remainder being mainly 
carbonate [Shear & Kramer, 1928]. The amount of Ca found in the soft tissues 
of the body, is usually very small. Assuming as before that the Ca in the later 
stages of the fast is derived from bone, then Ca derived from bone phosphate 

total Ca excreted X 0*85, and so P derived from bone = where 
Ca I’w 

1'93 ^ ™ . Making these oaloulations on the data of the &st8 from 

the fourth day onwards, part of Table V was drawn up. 
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Table V. P balance sheets for effective fasting period (g.jday). 


Total P Total P 



Bays of 


P from 

P from 

excretion by excretion ac- 

Exp. 

fast 

Urinary K 

protein 

bone 

calculation 

tually found 

Ill 

H 

27-32 

1-86 

MS 

3-04 

1-36 


0i 

49-45 

3-36 

1-17 

453 

3-66 


n 

54-12 

3-68 

1-59 

5-27 

5-37 





Total 

12-84 

10-39 

TV 

5i 

34-98 

2-38 

1-17 

3.55 

2-99 


64 

32-21 

2-19 

0-57 

2-76 

1-57 


74 

40-76 

2*77 

1-51 

4-28 

6-46 


84 

46-71 

3-18 

5*94 

9-12 

8-87 


94 

43-96 

2-99 

2-04 

5-03 

7-72 


104 

42-76 

2-91 

1-37 

4-28 

7-73 





Total 

29-02 

35-34 

V 

5 

35-28 

2-03 

0*76 

2-79 

1-54 


6 

67-94 

3-90 

0-52 

4-42 

3-96 


7 

23-59 

1-36 

0-16 

1-52 

0-99 


« 

32-34 

1-86 

0-47 

2-33 

1-65 


9 

25-58 

1-47 

0-.55 

2-02 

3-06 





Total 

13-08 

11-20 

VI 

5 

,52-02 

2-99 

2-55 

5-54 

2-97 


6 

48-18 

2-77 

2-07 

4-84 

2-27 


7 

49-49 

2-84 

1-31 

4-15 

2.58 


S 

None 

None 

2-07 

2-07 

0-45 


9 

65-50 

3-76 

Ml 

4-87 

4-97 


10 

100.30 

5-76 

1-68 

7-44 

7-51 


U 

None 

None 

5-11 

5-11 

0-33 


12 

117-40 

6-75 

2-69 

9-44 

9-66 


Total 4346 30-74 


The total P exeretion calculated is in fairly close agreement with that found 
and this is a test of the validity of the factors used and of the assumptions made. 
We regard this therefore as strong evidence that during prolonged fasting con- 
tinuous mobilization of bone and protein P takes place. 

Skction B. 

After the completion of th<» fasts in Exps. 3 and 4, the cows were placed on a 
high protein diet until N equilibrium was established. A low protein ration was 
then given followed by the original high protein diet, the change over being 
again determined l)y the attainment of N equilibrium values. The P intakes on 
the liigh and low protein diets were 15*6 and S-Og./daj*' respectively. Blood 
samples were taken from alternate mammary veins at intervals and the P distri- 
bution determined. The results are given in Tables VI and VII. 

Blood levels. Each cow finished the fasts of Exps. 3 and 4 with comparatively 
low blood levels of inorganic P, namely 3*82 mg. and 3*74 mg. The immediate 
response to a high protein diet w'as a large increase in this level, the mean values 
during this period Wng 5*23 and 5*35 mg. The organic acid-soluble P showed no 
significant change. In the low protein period levels prevail with means of 4*53 mg. 
and 4*35 mg. In the subsequent high protein period little change in these values 
is observed. The experiments of Robinson & Huilmann [1926] and Hutfmann 
et al. [1933] have shown that the amount of P in the diet has a marked influence 
on the P content of the blood. Two possibilities present themselves. (1) The 
differences in the daily P intakes 15*64, 8*90 and 15*64 g. may not be sufficiently 
great to bring about the changes noted by these authors. Our figures were, of 
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Table VI, Exp. III. P excretion^ and also P diatribtUion in the blood, on high 

and low protein diets. 

P in the blood (mg./lOO ml.) 


Diet and 

P intake 

Days 

P excretion (g./day) 

r — ^ \ 

Faeces Urine Retention 

Inorganic 

Organic 

arid- 

soluble 

Lipin 

High protein 

1 

26-49 

2-33 

-13-18 

— 

— 

— 

16-64 g. P 

2 

16-89 

2-05 

-3-30 

— 

— 

— 

per day 

3 

13-86 

1-93 

-0-15 

— 

— 

— 

4 

8-02 

1-13 

6-49 

6-58 

1-76 

9-36 


6 

11-19 

1-32 

3-13 

5-48 

2-46 

9-60 


8 

12-38 

0-61 

2-65 

4-60 

2-61 

9-28 


9 

11-24 

0-39 

4-01 

— 

— 

— 

Low protein 

10 

9-41 

0-34 

-0-85 

4-28 

1-81 

9-76 

8-90 g.P 

12 

14-42 

0-17 

-5-69 

4-33 

2-31 

9-76 

per day 

14 

6-30 

0-28 

232 

4-85 

2-42 

9-92 

16 

4-73 

0-21 

3-96 

4-35 

2-59 

10-16 


18 

7-86 

017 

0-87 

4-49 

3-12 

10-00 


20 

5-07 

0-19 

3-64 

4-93 

2-75 

10-01 


22 

8-61 

o-n 

0-18 

4-45 

2-78 

10-00 


24 

7-24 

0-14 

1-52 

4-42 

3-28 

9-74 


26 

9-44 

0-10 

-0-64 

4-52 

2-43 

9-77 


28 

6-18 

— 

3-72 

4-46 

2-23 

9-93 

High protein 

20 

5-47 

0-18 

9-99 

4-56 

3-00 

10-39 

16-64 g. P 

31 

8-21 

0-10 

7-24 

4-85 

1-56 

9-00 

per day 

33 

7-22 

0-12 

8-30 



— 


36 

8-60 

0*07 

6-97 

4-28 

2-58 



36 

9-68 

0-08 

5-88 

4-46 

— 

8-83 



Mean values: 

High protein 

Low protein 

High protein 

6-66 

4-51 

4-53 

2-28 

2-57 

2-38 

9-41 

9-91 

9*41 


Table VII, Exp. IV. P e^relion, and also P distribution in the blood, on 
high and low protein diets. 

P in the blood (mg./ 100 ml.) 




P excretion (g./day) 

/ 

Organic 


Diet and 


t 

A 

■ - ^ 


acid- 


P intake 

Days 

Faeces 

Urine 

Retention 

Inorganic 

soluble 

Lipin 

High protein 

1 

0-60 

0-12 

14*92 

5-85 

2-06 

9-69 

16-64 g. P 

3 

8-66 

012 

6-86 

5-21 

1-80 

9-60 

per day 

6 

4-43 

0-11 

11-10 

6-30 

1-92 

9-54 


7 

7-06 

6-23* 

2-36 

5-90 

2-09 

9-65 


9 

8-69 

0-11 

6-84 

6-00 

2-39 

9-71 


11 

11-46 

0-10 

4-08 

6-80 

2-94 

9*47 


13 

6-61 

013 

9-90 

5-26 

3-00 

9-64 


15 

8-46 

0-09 

7-09 

5-25 

3 13 

9-51 


17 

11-64 

0-08 

3-92 

6-32 

3-07 

10-11 


19 

8-66 

0-09 

6-90 

4-62 

3-27 

9-72 


20 

7-92 

0-07 

7-65 

— 

— 

— 

Low protein 

21 

7-39 

0-08 

1-43 

4-80 

3-08 

10-06 

8-90 g.P 

23 

10-13 

0*14 

-1-37 

4*74 

2-85 

9-82 

per clay 

26 

7-90 

0-06 

0-37 

4-50 

2-51 

10-48 


27 

11-07 

0-11 

-2-18 

4-34 

2-66 

9-63 


29 

9-23 

0-10 

-0-43 

3-90 

2-74 



31 

6-41 

0*10 

2-39 

3-90 

2-96 

9-36 


33 

6-89 

0*07 

2-94 

4^29 

2-65 

9-72 

High protein 

34 

8-00 

0-13 

7-51 

4-28 

2-20 

9-80 

16-64 g.P 

36 

8*21 

0-17 

7-26 

3-82 

2-96 

10-88 

per day 

37+38 

14-15 

0-09 

1-40 

6*16 

2-62 

9-16 


40 

8-48 

0-11 

7-05 

4-46 

2-56 

10-84 


42+43 

20-96 

0-14 

6-09 

4-43 

3-17 

11-60 


44+46 

24-06 

0*18 

3-52 






Mean values: 

High protein 

6-36 

2-66 





Low protein 

4-35 

2-77 

9-^ 




High protein 

4-41 

2-70 

10-46 
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course, regulated by the protein level desired. (2) The previous nutritional state 
of the animals was such that the claims of replacement of body tissue would b(? 
paramount. 

Urine. During the high protein period of Exp. 3 urinary P is excreted at a 
high level. Progressive decreases in percentage composition and total output 
are noted and at the end of the period a normal excretion level is attained. This 
may rey)re8ent a descent from the high levels observed during fasting. A re- 
markable constancy in these levels persists throughout the subsequent periods. 
In Exp. 4 a similar low level prev'-ails even throughout the initial high protein 
period. The value marked with an astc^risk in Table VII is inexplicable. 

Faeces. The total P output in the fatices is somewhat irrc^gular but usually no 
very great variations occur. The values in the high protein period of Exp. 3 are 
above those observed in the subsequent high prot(‘in period. 

Retention. In Exp. 3 satisfactory retention of P was not established until the 
second y)eriod of high protein diet. In Exp. 4 the first high protein level was 
sufficient to establish a positive P balance. This, however, could not be main- 
tained on the low protein diet but was re-established on changing to the high 
protein level. 

Probably a number of factors are involved in the restoration of bone tissue, 
including the amounts of Oa and P absorbed, the ratio of assimilated Pa and P, 
th<' excr(*tion of these elements and the physico-chemical conditions prevailing 
at the site of deposition of honc^ substance. The delayed or unsatisfactory n‘- 
alimentation observed may be due to failure to satisfy the requirements of all 
of these factors. In addition, pliosphoprotein must also be restored. 

Section C. 

An opportunity was afforded by the continuation of the fasting expcTiments 
already described to make a further study of the P nudabolism. The two cows 
were put out to grass following realimentation. They were then fastc'd for further 
periods of 10 and 12 days respectively. The results are reportenl in Table \1II 
(Exps. 5 and 6). 

Blood and urhmry P. It. is at once apparent that n(*ither cow started the fast 
with a normal level of blood inorganic P, the initial values being 7*48 mg./lOOml. 
and 6*50 mg./lOO ml. These extremely high values may be associated with the 
prefasting diet of fresh young grass, which, being rich in minerals, would secure 
effective realimentation, and it was not to be anticipated that fasting could result 
in the production of higher levels. It was therefore thought of intcTest to con- 
tinue the study of blood and urinary P in these somewhat unusual cases with the 
object of testing the validity of the view^s already expressed on the relation of these 
two P levels. 

The high blood P level is maintained for the first 4 days of fastiiig and is 
accompanied by a fairly high level of luinary P. This is especially noticeable in 
the percentage composition of the urine. 

Thereafter with Exp. 6 somewhat lower and normal levels of blood P prevail, 
variations about the mean value of 4-99 being small. The urinary exci*etion of P, 
however, rises in precisely the same fashion as in the earlier fasting experiments. 
On the final day of the fast the P excretion reached the abnormally high value of 
9‘6 g. while the percentage composition was 141 mg./lOO ml. This rise in urinary 
P again illustrates the degradation of body P. The efficiency of the renal excre- 
tion throughout the entire fasting period has thus prevented any temporary 
accumulation of inorganic P in the blood, so that no rise in level comparable with 
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Table VIII. Blood P and excretion data during 10^-day and 12-day fasts. 


Exp. 

V 


VI 



Blood 

P (mg./lOO ml.) 

_ A. 


Ca and P excretion (g./day) 


t 

Organic, 



f 

Urine 

Faeces 

Days of 

In- 

acid- 


Day of 

/ ^ 

N 

^ 

^ 

fast 

organic 

soluble 

Lipin 

fast 

P 

Ca 

P 

Ca 

li 

7-48 

4*60 

9*38 

1 

0*33 

0*14 

4*73 

21*98 




2 

1*89 

0*25 

6*18 

11*00 

3i 

7-65 

4*04 

9*22 

3 

0*78 

0*10 

1*68 

2*72 




4 

1*04 

0*07 

1*46 

1*82 


4-56 

3-69 

10*46 

5 

0*22 

0*04 

1*32 

1*69 

«i 

3-79 

4-87 

9*46 

6 

2*90 

0*09 

1*07 

1*10 

7i 

3*77 

4-47 

9-82 

7 

0*44 

0*18 

0*56 

0*19 


3-26 

5*20 

9*97 

8 

0*32 

0*14 

1*33 

0*92 

9* 

2-62 

4*63 

10*43 

9 

0*14 

0*08 

2*92 

1*16 

lOj* 

4-43 

4-36 

12*60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

li 

6-50 

409 



1 

2*96 

0*31 

1*34 

18*20 




2 

1*26 

0*07 

0*69 

10*50 

n 

7-56 

4*26 



3 

1*17 

0*10 

1*42 

15*08 




4 

1*68 

0*07 

0*37 

4*44 


5-34 

3*86 

— 

6 

2*38 

0*25 

0*60 

5*54 

4*86 

3*67 

— 

6 

1*81 

0*19 

0*46 

4*51 

7i 

4*70 

4*06 

— 

7 

2*24 

0*03 

0*34 

2*95 

8i 

9J 

6*17 

4-33 

— 

8 

None 

None 

0*46 

4*70 

4*12 

3-54 

— 

9 

4*58 

0*11 

0*39 

2*41 

lOi 

6*08 

3*88 

— 

10 

7*04 

0*13 

0*47 

3*68 

Hi 

4*92 

3*62 

— 

11 

None 

None 

0*33 

1*16 

12* 

6*10 

3*97 

— 

12 

9*59 

0*16 

0*07 

0*46 


* Jugular post mortem sample. 

those of the earlier fasts occurs. It is also noticeable that the fall in blood P level 
is coincident with the marked rise in the urinary P percenta^^e and this points 
to the establishment of an equilibrium at the renal tubules. Further considera- 
tion of the urinary P of Exp. 5 will be given later. 

Ca excretion. It has already been noted that urinary Ca is invariably low. 
This has been determined throughout the two fasts recorded and shows no 
significant change. The faecal Ca output declines from its initial high values, a 
result which may be due to grass feeding, but the output is maintaint'd at a 
steady level, indicating again a continuous mobilization of bone tissue. 

Faeml P, Faecal P output is also maintained at an appreciable level even in 
the later fasting period, although decreasing from its original figure. If a balance 
sheet is struck of the mobilization of P reserves in the body on the lines already 
indicated the part played by protein and bone respectively in the maintenance of 
bodily activity may be calculated. The data of Table V pertaining to the present 
experiments have been drawn up on these lines. The agreement between the 
calculated and observed values of P excretion is good in Exp. 5 but in Exp. 6 a 
low urinary output, suggesting a suppression of urine and a formation of urinary 
calculi in the later days of the fast, leaves a fairly large proportion of the expected 
P excretion unaccounted for. Whilst protein is seen to contribute the larger part 
of the P excreted, the utilization of the skeletal tissue P is remarkably rapid in 
onset and its magnitude is not inconsiderable., One interesting feature of these 


Exp. no. 

3 

4 

5 

6 


P derived 
from protein 
g./day (mean) 

2-97 

2-85 

212 

311 


P derived 
from bone 
g./day (mean) 

1-31 

210 

0*49 

2*32 
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balance sheets is the agreement in three of the fasts between the relative utiliza- 
tion of protein and bone P and the dissimilarity of the fast of Exp. 5. 

Exps. 3 and 5 were carried out on one animal and Exps. 4 and 6 on another. 
In Exp. 3 there is a suggf'stion that the mineral reserve was not capable of mobili- 
zation to the extemt seen in Exps. 4 and 6 and in the secjond fast with tliis animal 
the failure of bone mobilization is most evident. This failure was characterized 
by marked symptoms of tetany, necessitating the destruction of the animal, and 
if reference is made to Table VIII the clinical pict ure is one of very low blood 
inorganic P accompanied by a diminished urinary P excretion. Presumably 
investigation would also have shown a low blood Ca. 

It appears then that during fasting effective and continuous mobilization of 
Ca and P from skeletal tissue is necessary, not only to maintain the level of these 
constituents in the blood but also to aid in the maintenance of tissue neutrality, 
to preserve a renal equilibrium and possibly to facilitate the conversion and 
transport of body reserves to meet energy requirements. 

Ceneral Summary. 

A study of various constituents of blood during fasting and after meals of 
A'arying fat content is reported. With the exception of lipin and of acid-soluble P, 
no constituent showed any consistent change in level. Lipin P was decreased by 
effective p(Tiods of fasting, whilst inorganic and organic acid-soluble P were 
markedly increased, indicating extensive catabolism of body P. The source of 
this P is discussed. It is concluded that, apart from tlie two types of P, the level 
of the blood constituents investigated is not affected in the ruminant by the pro- 
cesses of digestion and absorption. 

Continuous excretion of Ca and P was found during effective fasting of 
ruminants. The blood P level is -correlated with the urinary P output. The 
source of the continuous excretion of P is endogenous and is shown to be derived 
from bone and phosphoprot<dn material. The necessity for this dual mobilization 
is discussed and an intere^sting case of failure to maintain effective molulization is 
reported. 

We are particularly indebted to Mr A. B. Fowler and Mr S. J. Edwards who 
obtained the blood samples. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the lielpful interest 
of Prof. H. J. Channon, Dr N. C. Wright and Dr J. A. B. Smith. 

One of us (F. X. A.) is indebted to the Agricultural Research Council for the 
grant of a scholarship durihg the tenure of which this work was carried out. 
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CCLVL THE MICRO-DETERMINATION OF 
GLYCINE IN PROTEIN HYDROLYSATES. 
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The separation of the aniino-acids obtained on protein hydrolysis into three 
fractions by means of the diffeiring solubilities of their copper salts as indicated 
in previous publications [Town, 1928; 1936] is generally satisfactory in that the 
amino-atiids are largely found in those fractions to be expected from the known 
properties of their copper salts. Overlapping due to the formation of mixed 
copyjer salts and to changes in the solubility of the copper salts due to the 
presence* of other soluble salts occurs only to a very small extent. 

Although however this separation into large fractions is workable, separation 
of the individual amino-acids by fractional crystallization is very difficult. The 
author has therefore been carrying out concurrently a search for specific pre- 
cipitants for some of the amino-acids. In particular, substances analogous to 
flavianic acid have been studied, all being aromatic compounds containing the 
o-nitrophenolic grouping. The only success was obtained in the case of nitranilic 
arid which is 2:5-dihydroxy-3:6-dinitro-jK>-benzoqiiinone of the formula: 


0 



0 


Nitranilic acid acts as a strong dibasic acid and forms a salt with glycine of 
the formula (C2H502N)2.Cg(0H)2(N08)202. This salt is soluble in water to the 
extent of ()'8%, but is practically insoluble in 80-100% alcohol. The acid gives 
no precipitate with alanine, valine, leucine, phenylalanine, glutamic acid or 
tryptophan, although with the latter the solution becomes very dark. Glycine 
nitranilate cr3rstallizes in large j^'cllow octahedral crystals which darken rapidly 
on heating to 120°; it is therefore dried in vamo over H2SO4. Nitranilic acid 
solutions decompose readily on standing, so that in forming the derivative the 
requisite amount of acid is weighed out, dissolved in a few ml. of alcohol and 
added to the solution to be precipitated. 

As indicated below the precipitant has been used to separate an artificial 
mixture of glycine and alanine, and also to estimate the glycine in gelatin and in 
caseinogen, these two proteins being chosen as respectively rich and poor in 
glycine. A solution containing 100 mg. glycine and 162 mg. alanine was separ- 
a1^ to the extent of 98% by treatment with this precipitant. The presence of 

( 1833 ) 
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mineral acids has no harmful effect and the amino-acids are conveniently dis- 
solved in alcohol in the form of their hydrochlorides. 

In applying the process to the estimation of glycine in protein hydrolysates, 
it is important to ensure the absence of inorganic cations, among which Na, K, 
NH4, Ca and Ba all form sparingly soluble nitranilates. Once these interfering 
substances are removed it is possible to estimate the glycine content of a protein 
using only 200-300 mg. of material. 

Determinations carried out on gelatin and caseinogen gave the following 
results: 

% of glycine in protein 

A 

( — ^ 

As nitranilato Accepted figures 

Gelatin 25*9 25*5 

25-3 — 

Caseinogen 3*73 0*45 

3*40 — 


In the case of gelatin an attempt was made to isolate glycine from the 
nitranilate as its 3:5-dinitrobenzoyl derivative according to Saunders [1934] and 
a crude yield of 82 % was obtained, the yield of pure substance being 27 % . 
This confirms that it was actually glycine that was precipitated from the gelatin 
by the nitranilic acid. The figures quoted for gelatin are those of Dakin [1920] 
and for caseinogen those of Foreman [1919]. In view of the utility of nitranilic 
acid as a specdfic precipitant for glycine, the preparation and investigation of 
substances of analogous constitution is being undertaken. 

Expbkimental* 

Preparation of nitranilic CLcid. 1:4-Diacetoxybenzone (20 g. ; by acetylation of 
quinol) was treated very slowly with fuming HNO3 (about 10 ml.) at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 5® and the resulting solution added very slowly to 70 ml. 
fu min g HNO3 at 2° with continuous mechanical stirring and maintenance of 
the temperature below 5°. This process occupied about an hour. Cone. H2SO4 
(65 ml.) was then added dropwise with stirring, below 5° and during about 3 hours. 
On continued stirring for a further hour the nitranilic acid crystallized out. The 
mixture was poured into 10 vol. of ice in a beaker, cooled in ice-salt, and the 
crystals were collected rapidly on a sintered glass funnel. The cnide substance 
was dried in vaetto over H2SO4 and KOH and recrystaUized from boiling ethyl 
acetate; yellow prisms; yield 10-6 g. 

Separation of a mixture of alanine and glycine. 162*2 mg. alanine and 100*8 mg. 
gylcine were treated with 1 ml. cone. HCl and 12 ml. water, and the solution was 
evaporated to 4 ml.; 25 ml. absolute alcohol were added and then 300 mg. 
nitranilic acid in 5 ml. absolute alcohol. A fine yellow precipitate formed almost 
immediately, but was kept in the ice-chest for several hours. The precipitate was 
filtered off, washed with alcohol and dried over H2SO4 in vacuo; yield 247*8 mg., 
corresponding to 98 % recovery. 

Estimation of glycine in gelatin. 7*079 g. Coignet’s gold label gelatin were kept 
overnight with 100 ml. cone. HCl and then refluxed for 24 hours. The solution 
was evaporated to dryness on a water-bath to remove excess HCl, the residue 
dissolved in water and made up to 250 ml. 10 ml. of this solution (equivalent to 
283*2 mg. gelatin) were treated with 15 ml. baryta (0*328 N) to make it distinctly 
alkaline to phenolphthalein and air was then drawn through the solution for 
1 hour in a water-bath at 70^ to remove ammonia. The liquid was just acidified 
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to Congo red by addition of 2 ml. of 4N H2SO4 , the BaS04 filtered off and washed 
and the filtrate and washings evaporated to 4 ml. Absolute alcohol (30ml.) was now 
added and a further slight precipitate of BaS04 filtered off. To the clear alcoholic 
solution 300 mg. nitranilic acid in 5 ml. of alcohol were added and the whole 
kept overnight. A well crystallized precipitate formed almost immediately, 
which after due time was filtered off, washed with absolute alcjohol, dried in vacuo 
over H2SO4 for 24 hours and weighed. Yield 181 •(> mg. A second experiment 
gave 185*7 rag. These figures correspond to yields of glycine of 25*35 and 25*9 % 
rc'spectively. 

Estimation of nitranilic acid in the glycine nitranilate, 122*4 mg. of the 
glycine nitranilate obtained above were dissolved in 35 ml. cold water (nitranilic 
acid decomposes readily in hot solution), and 2 ml. N BaC^ added: a yellow 
crystalline precipitate of barium nitranilate immediately separated in shining 
plates. After some hours the precipitate was filtered off, washed with alcohol, 
dried at 100° for an hour, cooled and weighed. The weight of barium nitranilate 
was 1 lfi*8 mg. corresponding to a nitranilic acid content of 60*0 % (calc. 60*5 %). 
160*1 mg. glycine nitranilate obtained in the second experiment gave 153*2 mg. 
barium nitranilate corrcisponding to 60*2% of nitranilic acid. These figures 
indicate that the material precipitated by the nitranilic acid from the hydro- 
lysed gelatin is essentially glycine. 

Isolation of 3\5‘dinitrobenzoylglyci7ie from the glycine nitranilate. The filtrate 
from the barium nitranilate obtained from the 122*4 mg. glycine nitranilate 
used above was treated with 0*8 ml. 4tN H2SO4 to remove excess Ba, and 
the filtrate from the BaS04 was evaporated to 5 ml. NaOH was added 
till the solution was just alkaline to phenolphthalein followed by 1*4 ml. 
N NaOH and 160 mg. 3:5-dinitrobenzoyl chloride and the whole shaken 
for 5 min. The mixture was now acidified with dil. HCl and the precipitatol 
3:5-dinitrotenzoyl compound filtered off. Yield 122 mg., corresponding to* 
a crude yield of 82*3 % . The crude material (m.p. 160°) was boiled once with 
benzene to extract any free 3:5-dinitrobenzoic acid and then recrystallized 
from hot water, after which it had m.p. 175°; a second crystallization gave 
34*7 mg. pure 3:5-dinitrobenzoylgIycme, m.p. and mixed m.p. 180°, corresponding 
to 25 % of the glycine present and again confirming the identity of the material 
precipitated by the nitranilic acid. 

Estimation of glycine in caseinogen. 0*7855 g. caseinogen was hydrolysed by 
refluxing with 25 ml. cone, HCl for 24 hours; the solution was evaix)rated to 
dryness on a water-bath and the residue dissolved in water, filtered from humin 
material and made up to 25 ml. 10 ml. of this solution treated exactly as de- 
scribed under the hydrolysis of gelatin, yielded 29*7 mg. glycine nitranilate 
corresponding to 3*73 % glj^cine in the caseinogen. A second experiment gave 
27*0 mg. nitranilate, equivalent to 3*40% of glycine. These two precipitates 
contained 61*0 and 62*5% of nitranilic acid respectively. 

SUMMAJRY. 

A method has been evolved for the micro-determination of glycine in protein 
hydrolysates. The method has been applied to two representative proteins : one, 
gelatin, rich in glycine, and the other, caseinogen, poor in tliis amino-acid. The 
results in the case of gelatin agree fairly closely with those previously recorded, 
whilst in the ease of caseinogen they are much higher than the accepted values. 
This may be due to the volatility of glycine ester which caused losses in the 
isolation by the ester method. 
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CCLVIL THE SEPARATION OF AMINO-ACIDS 
BY MEANS OF THEIR COPPER SALTS. 
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YIELD OF PROLINE FROM GLIADIN. 
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Town [1928] outlined a method for the separation of the amino-acids by means 
of their Cu salts and for the isolation of proline in a state of purity : in the present 
paper modifications of the method are described and the yield of proline from 
gliadin as determined by isolation as the picrate is indicated. 

Proline was first isolated by Fischer [1901] from the hydrolysis products of 
caseinogen by the ester distillation method. Later [1910] he improved the 
method of isolation, extracting the d/-proline with alcohol from the alkaline 
hydrolysate of gelatin and isolating it as the alcohol -insoluble Cu salt. This 
was the usual mctliod of estimation of proline until Van Slyke suggested that 
it could be estimated by a determination of the non-amino-N in the alcohol- 
soluble portion of the amino-acids. Tliis method gives results considerably 
higher than those of direct isolation; for example, in the case of gliadin, Osborne 
& Clapp [1906] obtained by isolation a proline content of 7-06%, whereas later 
Osborne & Guest [1911] by Van Slyke s method found 13-2%. 

In the course of the present work six hydrolyses, each of 600 g. of protein, 
have been carried out. In the early hydrolyses, important findings were: (1) pro- 
line is difficult to extract with cold absolute alcohol, indeed the pure substance 
is only sparingly soluble ; (2) proline is partly precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid and this reagent therefore is not a specific precipitant for the bases [compare 
Thimann, 1930]; (3) proline can be eflFectively separated from other amino- 
acids by means of the solubilit}’^ of its Cu salt in cold absolute methyl alcohol ; 
(4) proline can be isolated in a pure state from this Cu salt, after decomposition, 
as the picrate.. 

A survey of the available literature indicates that the Cu salts of the amino- 
acids falls into three characteristic groups: 

Group 1. Cu salts soluble in methyl alcohol and also in water: Proline, 
hydroxyproline, woleucine, valine, the “hydroxy valine” of Schryver and the 
peptide of phenylalanine and proline isolated from gliadin by Osborne. 

Group 2. Cu salts insoluble in methyl alcohol bud soluble in water: Glycine, 
glutamic acid, serine, alanine, arginine, histidine, lysine and also “hydroxy- 
glutamic acid ” and the pyrrolidone compounds. 

Group 3. Cu salts insoluble in under and in methyl alcohol: Leucine, phenyl- 
alanine, tyrosine, aspartic acid and cystine. 

A fourth hydrolysis indicated that 98 % of the total N was accounted for in 
this gross separation of Cu salts. Only the methyl alcohol-soluble fraction of 
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the latter is considered in this paper. This fraction from the fourth hydrolysis 
yielded pure proline picrate by the earlier method [Town, 1928]. 

The methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salt fraction from the fifth hydrolysis (500 g. 
protein) was decomposed and the proline removed as its picrate (95 g.), the 
mother liquor being extracted with ether. 

The ether-insol'Me fraction, which still contained picric acid, was freed from 
the latter and reconverted into Cu salts which were extracted with methyl 
alcohol; the insoluble portion was rejected. The soluble portion was decom- 
posed and the resulting alcoholic solution treated with alcoholic CdCl 2 P**®* 
cipitate any residual proline. The filtrate, freed from Cd, was saturated with 
HCl gas and filtered from a small quantity (5 g.) of glutamic* acid hydrochloride ; 
removal of HCl left a syrup which contained no proline and from which nothing 
could be isolated. 

The efher-solvbk fraction was also converted into Cu salts and extracted with 
dry methyl alcohol. The alcoholic solution of the amino-acids recovered from 
the soluble Cu salts was precipitated with alcoholic CdCl 2 to remove traces of 
proline. The filtrate, after various unsuccessful attempts to precipitate it with 
nitro-compounds analogous to picric acid, was dried in vacuo and extracted with 
acetone in a Soxhlet apparatus. The large soluble portion contained diketo- 
piperazines and was left for future examination. The acetone-insoluble residue 
gave Cu salts consisting of a very soluble minor fraction and a major fraction 
sparingly soluble in water; from the latter, after decomposition and fractional 
crystallization of the amino-acids from alcohol, there were obtained 1*43 g. 
leucine and 3*5 g. woleucine. Confirmation of this isolation will be reported 
separately [compare Town, 1929]. 

The total yield of proline obtained in this hydrolysis was 37*7 g. — equivalent 
to 8*50 % of the dry protein — but it was obtained in three fractions as follows ; 

g* 

As proline picrate 31*7 

As CdCl 2 p^. from ether-insoluble fraction ... 2*7 

As CdClg ppt. from ether-soluble fraction ... 3*3 

37 ^ 

This 3 deld of proline it is to be noted approximates more closely to that obtained 
by Osborne & Clapp [1906] by direct isolation than to the figure deduced by 
Osborne & Guest [1911] from determination of non-amino-N. This hydrolysis 
however suflfered from two important defects. The first was that the separation 
of glutamic acid as water-soluble Cu salt was incomplete ; although only 2*06 % 
of the glutamic acid came through in the wrong fraction, its presence renderc^d 
the isolation of the proline much more difficult. The second defect was that the 
proline was not completely precipitated as the picrate and also that the picrate 
has an appreciable solubility in ether; extraction of unprecipitated picrate with 
ether however removed also much troublesome diketopiperazine material. 

The sixth hydrolysis, described in more detail below, was designed to over- 
come these defects. The dicarboxylates were removed from the HjSO^-free 
hydrolysate as Ba salts insoluble in 75% alcohol. The filtrate was concentrated 
at low temperature under reduced pressure to remove ammonia along with the 
alcohol, fr^ quMititatively from Ba and then converted into Cu salts. The 
methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salts were decomposed, the amino-acids taken up in 
95% alcohol and the proline precipitated with alcoholic CdClg. Only the in- 
vestigation of the CdClj precipitate has been completed and is described here ; the 
filtrate is being examined at present and the results will be communicated later. 
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The CdClg precipitate was decomposed and the aqueous filtrate treated with 
picric acid, yielding 156 g. proline picrate. The mother-liquor from this yielded 
ether-insoluble and ether-soluble fractions of which the latter contained, besides 
picric acid, appreciable quantities of diketopiperazines which are being examined ; 
the ether-insoluble fraction, containing 4*85 g. N, was subjected to Vickery’s 
procedure for the removal of the basic amino-acids which preliminary tests had 
indicated to be present, after which there was finally obtained a further crop 
of 7-97 g. pure proline picrate. 

The total yield of proline obtained in this hydrolysis is 55-0 g., obtained as 


follows : 


Wt. of picrate 

Wt. of proline 



g- 

g* 


1st crop 

156*0 

52*0 


Final crops 

8*0 

2*7 



0*8 

0*3 



164*8 

56*0 


This corresponds to 10*34 % of the dry protein, or expressed as proline N /total N 
to a yield of 7*32 % of the total N. 

It seems important to the author that all results should be expressed in the 
latter manner, as otherwise unduly favourable figures are obtained for the 
yields of the protein hydrol^^is products. The result obtained above is believed 
to represent with some accuracy the yield of proline from gliadin. It may be 
objected that the other fractions of the Ou salts or the CdCl2 filtrate from the 
methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salt fraction still contain proline. These fractions 
however have now been examined in sufficient detail to prove the absence of 
proline ; the results of this examination will be reported later. It will be noted 
that the yield of proline obtained above is higher than that previously obtained 
by direct isolation, but definitely lower than the figure obtained by merely 
determining the alcohol -soluble non-amino-N: this is due to the presence of 
peptides and diketopiperazines some of which are very resistant to hydrolysis. 
An important feature of this separation is that 94*6% of the proline was re- 
moved in the first crops of picrate; the examination of the residue although 
occupying several months gave but little to increase the yield : moreover, the 
picrate obtained was pure and scarcely needed the one recrystallization which 
it was given. 

Experimental. 

600 g. gliadin containing 10*22% moisture, 1*08% of ether-soluble material 
and 15*27 % N were boiled under reflux for 36 hours with 30% H.2SO4 (510 ml. 
cone, acid to 2500 ml. water). The total N in the hydrolysed protein was 91*6 g. 
The hydrolysed solution was diluted with 5100 ml. water and the humin filtered 
off (8*6 g.; N, 0*3 g.). The filtrate was now treated with hot aqueous bar\’ta 
until just acid to Congo red, the BaS04 being filte^red and washed twice with 
boiling water (wt. of BaS04 , 2214 g.: N, 3*02 g.). The filtrate and washings 
were concentrated to 2870 ml. (N, 88*0 g.) and 786 g. of havyta, in hot water 
added. To the resulting 51. of solution, 151. 95% alcohol were added with 
constant stirring and the bulky precipitate of barium dicarboxylates allowed to 
settle overnight before filtration. The examination of the dicarboxylates has 
been completed and will be described later. 

The filtrate and washings from the dicarboxylates were freed from alcohol 
and ammonia by concentration under reduced pressure (bath at 50°). Removal 
of ammonia at this stage greatly facilitates the later separation of the Cu salts. 
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The concentrated solution (4600 ml.) was freed from Ba (wt. of BaS04, 372 g.; 
N, 0*56 g.), further concentrated to 4 1. (N, 41*4 g.) and then evaporated on the 
water-bath with 200 g. of pure Cu(OH)2 until a thick viscous mass was obtained 
which was granulated with acetone in the manner previously described [Town, 
1928]. After complete removal of acetone in vacvo over H2SO4, the dry salts 
(565 g.) were extracted six times by shaking with 1*5 1. dry methyl alcohol for 
2 hours. The residue was then similarly extracted four times with water. By 
the above fractionation the amino-acids have been divided up as follows : 

Total N in fraction 
(after removing metals) 


g. % of total N 

Dicarboxylates 24*61 26*9 

NH. distuled from filtrate of dicarboxjdates 24*10 26*3 

Methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salts 24*82 27*1 

Water-soluble Cu salts 8*60 9*4 

Water-insoluble Cu salts 6*77 7*4 


88*90 97*1 


It will be seen that no serious losses occur in this fractionation, for 97*1 % 
of the total N has been accounted for, and the remainder is mainly adsorbed on 
the BaS04 precipitate. 

The methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salts (with which this paper is concerned) 
were dissolved in water and freed from Cn and the solution of the amino-acids was 
evaporated to small bulk (N, 24*82 g.). 4 1. 95 % alcohol were now added and 6 g. 


BaSO. 
3*02 g. N 


Ba salts of 
dibasic acids 


Gliadin 
91*6 g.N 


Hydrolysis 


Removal of H2SO4 


Amino-acids 
88*0 g. N 


Ba(OH)« and 3 vol. 
95% iJcohol 


Monoamino-acids 
as Ba salts 


Ammonia 


BaSO. 
0*86 g.N 


Dibasic acids 
24*61 g. N 


BaS 04 
0*66 g. N 


Amino-acids 
41*4 g. N 

Cu salts 


MeOH-soluble Cu salts 


CuS 

0*34 g. N and 
0*3 g. N in 
BaS04 


Amino-adds 


Evaporated and 
treated with alcohol 


Tyrosine 
0*6 g. N 


Alcohol-soluble 
amino-adds 
22*9 g. N 


MeOH-insoluble Cu salts 


Water-soluble 
Cu salts 


Amino-adds 
8*60 g. N 


AloohoUc CdCl, 


CdCL ppt. 
13*90 g. N 


CdCL filtrate 
8*S g. N 


Water-insoluble 
Cu salts 


Amino-adds 
6*77 g. N 
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of tyrosine which separated were filtered off. The solution was now treated with 
saturated 95 % alcoholic CdClg to complete precipitation. Both precipitate and 
filtrate were dissolved in water and freed from Cd and Cl. The whole process is 
summarized diagrammatically above (p. 1840). 

Examination of the CdCl 2 precipitate. 

The aqueous solution (1 1.) of the fraction after removal of the Cd and Cl 
contained 13'62 g. N of which 26-5% was amino-N. The solution was treated 
at boiling point with picric acid (163 g.) equivalent to the non-amino-N present; 
on cooling the solution set to a paste of crystals of proline picrate ; these were 
collected and recrystallized from hot water. Weight of Ist crop, 138 g. ; m.p. 
153°. (Picric acid as nitron picrate 66-7 %; theory 66*6%.) 

The filtrate on concentrating to 500 ml. and cooling in the refrigerator yielded 
a 2nd crop which after rccrystallizing amounted to 7*5 g. ; m.p. 153°. (Picric 
acid 66-5 % .) On concentrating the mother-liquor to 200 ml. a 3rd crop was 
obtained; wt. after washing with ether and recrystallizing 9*0 g.; m.p. 153°. 
(Picric acid 66-7%.) Further concentration to 100 ml. gave another 1*5 g. 
proline picrate the total weight so far obtained thus being 156 g., corresponding 
to 52-2 g. proline or 6*34 g. N. This is a yield of 9-8 % of the protein or 6*92 % 
of the total N. The solubility of proline picrate was determined at this stage; 
50 ml. of a saturated solution at 26° on evaporation to dryness gave r096 g. 
proline picrate, corresponding to a solubility of 2*2 % at 20°. 

The mother-liquor from the picrate* was diluted with an equal volume of 
water and extracted with ether ; the aqueous solution was then strongly acidified 
with H2SO4, the precipitated picric acid filtered off (20 g.), and residual picric 
acid removed by extraction with ether. The final aqueous solution contained 
4*85 g. N. 

All the ether extracts were mixed, freed from ether, decomposed with an 
excess of H2SO4, picric acid (22 g.) filtered off and the N determined; found 
1-67 g. The N of the CdClg precipitation thus accounted for is: 



g. N 


g* 

As proline 

6-34 

Original N content 

13-62 

In mother-liquor from proline 

4-85 


In ether extracts 

1-67 



Loss 

0*76 




13*62 




The ether-extracted material on freeing from H2SO4 and evaporation in 
vacuo solidified ; it was very soluble in water and gave a slight flocculent pre- 
cipitate with phosphotungstic acid. Araino-N was 43*6% of total N and the 
fraction contained appreciable quantities of diketopiperazines. It has not yet 
been systematically examined. 

Examination of motherdiqiior from proline picrate. This fraction (4*85 g. N) 
was evaporated to a syrup which was insoluble in acetone and alcohol but soluble 
in 60% alcohol. Amino-N was 55% of total N and was not increased on pro- 
longed hydrolysis with cone. HCl, thus indicating the absence of peptides. The 
fraction gives no precipitate with alcoholic CdCl2, a small precipitate with 
mercuric acetate in 50 % alcohol and a heavy precipitate with phosphotungstic 
acid. It contains no ammonia or tyrosine and gives an amorphous Cu salt 
soluble in methyl alcohol. When treated according to Vickery & Leavenworth 
[1928] it yielded 0*68 g. histidine diflavianate, 6*0 g. arginine flavianate equi- 
valent to 2*14 g. arginine and 0*71 g. lysine picrate. The recovery of these bases 
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was accompanied by appreciable losses of N, the nature of which could not be 
determined. 

The residue not precipitated by phosphotungstic acid in the above separation, 
after freeing from precipitants, contained 2*76 g. N of which 61 % was amino-N. 
On evaporation it yielded a syrup insoluble in alcohol but soluble in 60% 
alcohol ; no crystalline picrate could be obtained from it. The solution in 60 % 
alcohol on standing in the ice-chest deposited 3*20 g. of well crystallized material 
containing 13*23 % N and identified as serine. 

The filtrate from this on evaporating at room temperature deposited 2*66 g. 
of a material crystallizing in rosettes of needles containing 12*0 % N ; m.p. 237°. 
This material is not valine, because although apparently homogeneous it yields 
no phenyK«ocyanate or 3:5-dinitrobenzoyl derivative. It is being further in- 
vestigated. 

After these substances had separated there was left a solution containing 
1*82 g. N of which 50% was amino-N. After preliminary experiments it was 
treated with 15% mercuric acetate in 50% methyl alcohol; the precipitate 
after decomposition gave a solution (0*19 g. N) from which after evaporation 
and treatment with alcohol there was obtained 0*54 g. more of serine. 

The filtrate from this precipitation on diluting with twice its volume of 95 % 
alcohol deposited a further copious precipitate of mercury salt which was 
collected and decomposed. The solution (0*63 g. N ; 68 % amino-N) was evaporated 
to a syrup from which, by long keeping with methyl alcohol, 0*69 g. of sub- 
stance crystallizing in tetrahedra w'as obtained (N, 14*95%; a-naphthylwo- 
cyanate m.p. 184°). An accident caused the loss of the rest of this fraction. 
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The residue, not precipitated by mercuric acetate, after freeing from reagent 
contained 0-92 g. N (36% amino-N) but gave only a syrup on evaporation. 
Picric acid equivalent to the non-araino-N was added and the mixture was left 
in the ice-chest; 7*2 g. proline picrate were obtained having m.p. 149°, raised to 
153° after one recrystallization (picric acid 66*5%). The solution on repeated 
concentration gave further crops which were fractionally crystallized yielding 
0*77 g. proline picrate and 2*33 g. sodium picrate which probably originated 
from the baryta used in the precipitation of the dicarboxylates. 

The mother-liquor from these picrates, freed from picric acid, still contained 
0*51 g. N. It was precipitated with methyl alcoholic mercuric acetate and from 
the non -precipitated portion 0*8 g. proline picrate, m.p. 149°, was isolated. No 
other identifiable component could be obtained. The results of the above series 
of operations are indicated in the above scheme (p. 1842). 


Discussion. 

A balance sheet of the distribution of the N in the CdClg precipitate of the 
methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salts appended below indicates clearly the substances 
which have been isolated as well as the losses of N which have been incurred. 

N dintribution in the CdClg precipitate. 




Original N 


N (g.) 

content 

Ist (Tops of proline picrate 6*34 g. 


13*62 g. 

Final oroiw of proline picrate 0*36 g. 

6-70 


Diketopiperazine material 

1*67 


Histidine 

004 


Arginine 

0«9 


Lysine 

0*05 


Losses in pptn. of bases 

1-25 


Serine 

0-50 


Substance with 12*0% N 

0-32 


Substance ^^ith 14-95% N 

0-10 


Loss due to accident 

0-50 


In final syrup 

0-44 

12*26 


Unaccounted for; i.e. lost on ppt. etc. 

1*36 

13*62 



Although the losses are high, it must be remembered that this examination 
was carried out under no standard plan, the method of attack having to bo 
determined at each stage; it has been of an exploratory nature (the results 
have not been corrected for the material used in the N determinations). Also 
the examination of the proline fraction is well known to be difficult. The in- 
vestigation shows that 49*2 % of the N of the fraction is proline-N. 

According to the literature the methyl alcohol-soluble Cu salts should be 
those of proline, hydroxyproline, woleucine, valine and the peptide phenyl- 
alanylproline. Of these tsoleucine and valine are not precipitated by alcoholic 
CdCig and should be in the CdClg filtrate. The investigation of this fraction has 
proceeded far enough to say that these amino-acids are definitely present and 
the details will be reported later. 

The amino-acids serine, arginine, histidine and lysine have come through 
from the water-soluble Cu salt fraction to the extent of 13-7, 2*0, 8*0 and 29*2 % 
respectively on the basis of the figures of Osborne et al. [1915] for the percentages 
of these amino-acids present in gfiadin : thus the leakages into the wrong fractions 
are quite small, being serious only in the cases of arginine and serine. These 
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amino-acids also are not the main hydrolytic products of the protein. The 
investigation of the water-soluble and the water-insoluble fractions has pro- 
ceeded far enough to indicate that they contain substantially the amino-acids 
to be anticipated. It therefore appears that the separation of amino-acids by 
means of their Cu salts may be of some permanent value and perhaps contribute 
to the elucidation of that fraction of the total N of proteins which is as yet un- 
accounted for, and which unfortunately is still a considerable proportion of the 
whole. 

SUMMABY. 

An investigation is being carried out to determine whether the differences in 
the solubilities of the Cu salts of amino-acids can be applied to effect their 
separation. 

In the gross separation of the Cu salts into three fractions 97 % of the N can 
be account^ for. 

The examination of the CdClg precipitate obtained from the methyl alcohol- 
soluble Cu salts is described in detail. 

The yield of proline from gliadin has been determined by direct isolation as 
the picrate, this amino-acid being the chief component of the CdClg precipitate. 

The yield obtained of 10*34% is believed to represent with some accuracy 
the proline content of gliadin. The figure is considerably higher than that 
previously obtained by isolation, but much lower than values obtained by 
determination of the non-amino-N. This is due to the presence of diketopi- 
perazines, which have been isolated but not yet identified. 

Other amino-acids, notably arginine and serine, which should belong to 
the water-soluble Cu salt fraction, tod their way into the methyl alcohol-soluble 
Cu salt fraction to a small extent. 

The examination of the Cdd* filtrate from the methyl alcohol-soluble Cu 
salt fraction is being continued and will be reported later. 

A large part of this work was carried out during the tenure of an Alexander 
Brown Coxe Research Fellowship at Yale University, Connecticut, U.S.A. The 
author is indebted to the late Prof. L. B. Mendel and to Dr H. B. Vickery for 
much helpful advice and encouragement while the work was being carried out 
in America, and also to the late Dr W. H. Hurtley during the continuation of 
the work at St Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College. The author also desires 
to thank the Gk)vernment Grant Committee of the Royal Society for a grant 
which defrayed many of the incidental expenses. 
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CCLVIII. MICRO-POTENTIOMETRIC TITRATIONS 
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From the Research Labomtories, The London Hospital. 

[Received 11 July 1936.) 

The measurement of titration curves affords a method of investigating protein 
solutions which is simple to manipulate and in principle easy to interpret; the 
interpretation in detail in terms of the dissociation constants of individual 
groups has not yet been carried out with success, although a semi-quantitative 
explanation has been given in some cases; it appears likely (for reasons to be 
published elsewhere) that a detailed interpretation is a matter of great com- 
plexity. 

For the present purpose interpretation was not the first object; it was 
required rather to be able by this means to compare the behaviour of different 
globulins. Identity or otherwise of the titration curves would be a strong argu- 
ment for the identity or difference of two specimens of protein. It was intended 
to use this as a companion method to that of spectrographic analysis described 
by Holiday [1936]. 

The first object was to establish the titration curves of normal horse pseudo- 
globulin and euglobulin. As well as measuring their titration curves, titrations 
were performed in the presence of formaldehyde to the amount of about I -2 M in 
order to estimate the amounts of free primary amino-groups, by the method 
described by Kekwick & Cannan [1936]. 

Experimental. The method of titration was designed to give curves of 
moderate accuracy using as small an amount of solution as possible ; with hydro- 
gen electrodes it is necessary to use the rocking type of half-cell described by 
Clark to avoid frothing of protein solutions; cells were made on this principle 
[described by Ogston & Peters, 1936] with a maximum capacity of 0-2 ml. which 
can be used with rather less than 0*1 ml. of solution. The electrodes are small 
platinum plates lying parallel to the length of the cell; hydrogmi flows continu- 
ously over the surface of the liquid, escaping through a trap; titrant solutions 
N 110 are added from capillary raicroburettes after removal of the hydrogen exit 
trap. Contact is made with the 3-5 N calomel electrode through a flexible con- 
nexion of rubber pressure tubing; closed unlnbricated taps prevent any flow of 
liquid to or from the titration half-cell. 

In order to obtain accurate and reproducible curves the following pre- 
cautions were found necessary. 

(1) The very small volume and titre of the solution make it especially 
sensitive to acid or basic impurities; trouble was experienced from the former. 
The hydrogen from a cylinder was washed first with ammoniacal cuprous chloride 
to remove oxygen, then very efficiently with 20% sulphuric acid to remove 
ammonia; it was then passed through two U-tubes containing “protosorb” 
soda-lime to remove add spray and carbon dioxide ; finally it was saturated with 

* Freedom Research Fellow. 
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water vapour at the temperature of the thermostat. As much as possible of the 
hydrogen tubing should be of glass, since it appears that carbon dioxide can 
diffuse through rubber at a rate sufficient to cause marked drifting of the 
potential in alkaline solutions. A further source of acid impurity was the soft- 
glass of the first cell : a cell was therefore constructed of pyrex glass and used 
only for alkaline titrations since it evolved acid for two days after exposure to 
acid solutions. 

(2) Large errors (up to 15%) were found in volume delivery of protein 
solutions into the cell; it was found necessary to deliver these solutions by 
weight by means of a pipette made from 2 mm. capillary tubing having a long 
fine jet at one end and a rubber nipple at the other; this was weighed before 
and after discharge of solution, the error being estimated at not more than 
0 - 2 %, 

(3) It was advisable to platinize the electrode afresh before every run. 

Each branch of the curve was determined from two or three concordant runs 

with different electrodes and different portions of solution ; thus each complete 
titration curve requires 0*4-0*6 ml. of solution which may be as dilute as 0*5 % . 
Runs with formaldehyde were usually not repeated unless there was re^ason to 
suspect their reliability; misbehaviour of these was easy to detect. Discordant 
runs were very uncommon. 

All measurements were made in an air thermostat at 25 + 0*2^; potentiaLs 
were measured with a Tinsley valve electrometer and slide wire pok-ntio- 
meter. 

Materials. Horse serum proteins were used for this work 8inc?e they were 
easily available. They were prepared by ammonium sulphate precipitations as 
described by Holiday [1936], except for NEG ay vii which was made by dialysing 
whole serum; details in which the preparations differed are given in a column of 
the table. 

The concentrations of the protein solutions were estimated by total nitrogen 
determination by the micro-Kjeldahl method of Panias & Wagner [1921], using 
a factor of 6*45 to convert into weight of protein. These measurements were done 
in parallel pairs with a control, and agreed to within 0-3 % . 

A strong stock solution of formaldehyde w^as prepared and estimated accord- 
ing to the directions of Levy [1933]. Formaldehyde solutions of the proteins were 
made up by weight in small vessels and used immediately. 

BesvJts. The results are given in the form of corrected titration curves in 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the actual points obtained in the titration of NPG )3 vi to 
show the degree of reproducibility of the method. Fig. 3 shows a specimen form- 
aldehyde curve and the subtraction curve [vide Kekwick & Cannan, 1936] giving 
the amino-titre. 

Titrations have been performed only between pH 3 and II; outside these 
limits the correction for the water blank leads to large uncertainties (a) because 
of the increasing importance of reprodiidbility of the liquid junction potential 
at high or low pH; 1 mv. is the bwt that can be claim^ with this small cell; 
(b) because of the increasing importance at high or low pH of the uncertainty 
about the values of activity coefficients in protein solutions; for lack of better 
information values of the activity coefficients have been assumed to be those of 
solutions in the absence of protein. Correction for the base-binding of form- 
aldehyde has been applied using the formula of Levy [1934]. 

In Table I ate given the amino-titres estimated by formaldehyde titraticm 
and the t;posme and tryptophan contents estimated speotrograiddc^y (quoted 
from Holiday, 1936], expressed in milliequivalents per g. prot^. 
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Titre ; milliequi valenU; g. 
Fig. 1. 



Titre; milliequi valent# /g. Titre; miilieqiiivaleuts^ g. 



Fig. 3. 


Table I. 


Fig. 3. 


MUliequivalents/g. 



% form- 



Trypto- 

Remarks 

Protein 

aklebyde 

Amino 

lyrooine pban 

PBcadoglobullm. 

NPO V 

3*5 

0*44 

0*28 

0*13 

Three times precipitated 

NPG a Vi 

3*9 

0*47 

0*29 

0 13 

Twice prc-dpitated 

NPGvii 

3*7 

0*41 

0 - 35 * 

OIS^ 

Twice precipitated 

NPGiii 

3-6 

0*64 

0*31 

Euglobulins. 

0*14 

Three times precipitated : 
dried P^Oj 

N£G V 

3*7 

0-41 

0*33 

014 ^ 


NHGvi 

3*8 

0*44 

0 * 37 * 


Dialysis of whole globulin 

KEG ^vu 

8-7 

0-42 

0 - 38 * 

0 * 15 * J 

Dialysis of serum 

NEO ay vii 

3-8 

0*60 

0 - 39 * 

018 ^ 

NEGiv 

3*1 

0*61 

0*41 

Oil 

Dialysig of whole globuHn; 
dried PgO^ 


^ R. Holiday: Private Communication. 
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Discussion. 

Apart from the two dried proteins NPGiii and NEGiv, which show an 
abnormally large titre at all values of pH and abnormal amino-contents, dif- 
ferences in the titration curves of both pseudoglobulins and euglobulins are 
evident; these differences are well outside the experimental error, as is shown by 
the identical curves given by NPG a vi and jS vi. Whilst the pseudoglobulins 
give the same shape of curve, differences in shape are found between the 
curves of the euglobulins; these latter have in general a greater titre than the 
pseudoglobulins. It is of interest that the two differently prepared vii euglo- 
bulins have different titration curves. The smallness of variation in the amino- 
figures is remarkable. They are of the same order as the highest figure obtained 
for globulin by Dulifere [1936]. 

McFarlane [1935] showed that a protein cannot be dried without becoming 
polydisperse, and that euglobulins prepared by ammonium sulphate precipita- 
tion are more polydisperse than pseudoglobulins so prepared. If polydispersion 
is accompanied by any breaking up of protein molecules, new groups should 
become available for titrations; this might account for the large titre of the 
dried proteins and for the greater titre of euglobulins as compared with pseudo- 
globulins. But it appears that new groups appearing in euglobulins cannot be 
primary amino-groups; nor is there any obvious correlation between the titre in 
alkaline solutions and the tyrosine contents of the proteins. 

The differences, at any rate of the pseudoglobulins, suggest that there may Ik* 
differences in the ampholyte properties of globulins piupared from different 
individuals; it is interesting to note that preliminary experiments on pstnido- 
globulins prepared from four different specimens of the same human blood show 
no significant differences. These results will be published in full in due course. 

Summary. 

1. A micro-method is described for determining the titration curves of small 
amounts of protein solution. 

2. The titration curves of several specimens of globulins from different 
horse sera have been determined; further evidence is obtained of the poly- 
dispersion in solution of dried proteins and of euglobulins prepared by ammonium 
sulphate precipitation. 

3. The results suggest that there may be differences in the properties of 
globulins prepared from bloods of different individuals. 

The author thanks Mr E. R. Holiday for advice and encouragement. 
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CCLIX. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND MECHANICAL 
STRENGTH IN THE WOOD OF ENGLISH ASH 
(FRAXINUS EXCELSIOR LINN.). 

By KATHERINE FRIEDA BAMFORD and 
EDWARD DOUGLAS VAN REST. 

From the SexUions of Chemistry and Physics, Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Ayhsbury, Bucks, 

(Received 25 July 1936.) 

In the great majority of woods which have l)een investigated there is a strong 
correlation between specific gravity and certain mechanical characteristics. As 
a rule the higher the sjjecific gravity the stronger the wood, although it is 
known that, in any single species, wide variations in strength may occur through- 
out a range of matched spc‘cimens of equal specific gravity. These latter variations 
have betm ascribed [Clarke, 1035: 193fiJ to concomitant variations in the 
chemical compo.sition of the w’ood cell walls which at the present time are not 
fully understood. Despite its obvious importance the relationship between 
chemical (imposition and strength in woody plants has hitherto received 
comparatively little attention. Dadswell & Hawley [1929] observed a higher 
cellulose content in tough w'hite oak than in a single brash specimen of the 
same species, and Uno [1932] concludcHl that the strength of various species 
of l)amboo increases with increasing cellulose content. The investigation by 
Luxford [1931] of the influence of minor components or extractives on the 
strength of wood will be referred to later. 

The object of the present study was in the first instance to determine whether 
the chemical com{>osition of ash wood varies wdthin a single tree as w ell as from 
trt^e to tree in a single locality, and in the second instance to attempt to corre- 
late chemical composition with strength figures already obtained for the same 
material [Armstrong, 1936]. 

Experimental. 

A 2-ft. bolt was cut at the same height from the ground from each of six 
representative English ash trees (Fraxinus excelsior) obtained from Holkham, 
Norfolk. Each bolt was sawn into two discs measuring 15 and 9 in. in diameter 
respectively and the pairs of discs were marked out on the transverse surfaces 
exposed by the common cross-cuts into the following concentric zones, 

A. Sapw^ood containing starch. 

B, C. Intermediate zones containing small amounts of starch decreasing 
from B to C. 

D. Heartwood containing no starch. 

The IS-in. discs being reserved for mechanical tests [Armstrong, 1936] each 
9-in* disc was sawn into the respective zones which, after air-drying, were 
separately converted into sawdust. The 80-100 mesh material was analysed 
according to the method of Sohorger [1926] except that the digestion with 72 % 
sulphuric acid in the lignin determinations was carried out at 10 + 0*5*^ 

12*5 ml. of acid per 2 g. sample of air-dry wood flour (Table I). 

( 1849 } 



Table I. 

(All results expressed as percentages by weight of oven-dry 80-100 mesh wood.) 
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Four of the trees examined contained the heartwood discoloration known as 
“black-heart”. This has been shown by Armstrong [1936] to have no detectable 
effect on the mechanical strength of the wood. The results in Table I indicate 
that “black-heart” does not appear to be associated with any irregularities in 
the relative proportions of the major components present in the trees in which 
it occurs but rather with some constitutional peculiarity in the extractives. 
This view is supported by the observation that an evaporated aqueous or 
alcoholic extract of “black” heartwood possessed a strong phenolic odour which 
was not detected in extracts obtained from normal wood. This aspect of the 
difference between normal and “black” heartwood could not be followed up 
owing to lack of avaiJabJe material. 

Discussion. 

The results in Table I show that the chemical composition of ash wood is 
not uniform throughout the cross-section of the tree. The cellulose content 
exhibits a consistent increase in passing from the periphery towards the pith. 
The extreme differences in cellulose content between heartwood and sapwood 
may be as great as 7 % of the dry weight of the wood substance. It is further 
observc^d that the heartwood of ash contains less extractives and slightly less 
lignin than sapwood. Of the three major wood components the furfuraldehyde- 
yielding complexes exhibit the least fluctuations within individual trees and it is, 
tluu'efore, obvious that the Cross and Sevan fjellulose isolated from the heart- 
wood contains a higher proportion of hexosans than that isolated from the 
intermediate zones and sapwood. 

The results in Table 1 suggest the following two important conclusions for 
ash wood, which may conceivably be applicable to other hardwood species. 

(1) Because of the variations in composition within individual trees it would 
be difficult or impossible by means of a limited number of analyses carried out 
by current methods to differentiate chemically l)etween trees of the same species. 

(2) The relatively high specific gravity and consequently the relatively high 
mechanical strength of heartwood is not solely due to the greater density of 
wood substance. An additional factor, namely the amount and composition 
of the Cross and Bevan cellulose, must be taken into account. 

Statistical analysis of results. 

The complete set of mechanical data obtained by Armstrong [1936] which 
correspond to the chemical data in Table I are not recorded here, but average 
figures are given in order to illustrate the degree of variation in compressive 
strength between the various zones in each tree. The discussion which follows 
is based upon a detailed consideration of all the mechanical and chemical data. 

There are undoubtedly so many influences causing the strength of wood to 
vary that it is impossible by inspection of the results in Table I alone to allot 
effects to individual components. The method of approach used here was to fit 
successive regression equations involving an increasing number of variables, 
believed to bo related to strength, the progressive improvement in the fit of the 
observations to the equations being taken as an indication of the importance of 
the term added. The considerable variation between zones was eliminated by 
confining consideration to variation from the mean of each zone. In a pre- 
liminary examination the best fit was provided by an equation involving specific 
gravity, hot water-soluble and alkali-soluble material, but since it is known that 
sodium hydroxide attacks all the major components of wood a search was made 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 119 
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for an equation which would involve these latter components directly. It was 
found that an equation involving specific gravity and percentages by weight 
of cellulose, lignin and pentosans not in the cellulose was not significantly different 
from the first in its fit. In order to examine the specific gravity term further, 
each strength value was corrected to read as pounds per square inch of wood 
substance. Those corrected values were still related to specific gravity as well as 
to the components already mentioned. A further improvement in fit was obtained 
by using the degree of dispersion (i.e. weight present in unit volume of the wood- 
water aggregate) of the three major components instead of their i>er(5entages by 
weight. 

The regression equation giving the best fit to the variations within zones of 
the corrected strength was : 

y-y=\02 (m-w)+965 (a:-i)+46 

where y is the maximum crushing strength in Ib./sq. in. of wood substance; 
m is the moisture content at time of test as percentage of dry weight; x is the 
specific gravity of the wood block at time of test; c is the weight of cellulose i)er 
100 g. of oven-dry (105°) w^ood substance; I is the weight of lignin per 100 g. of 
oven-dry (105°) wood substance; p is the weight of pentosans not in the cellu- 
lose per 100 g. of oven-dry (105°) wood substance; Vm is the volume occupied 
by a wood- water; aggregate consisting of 1 g. ovon-dry wood and m/100 g. 
water. Symbols with bar indicate mean values for one zone. 

No great importance can be attached to the values of the coefficients since 
these would no doubt be altered as a result of a more extensive investigation. 
It is significant, however, that each term was proved to represent an important 
source of variation in strength and the most important, as tested by the omission 
of each in turn from the equation, was found to be the cellulose term. 

Finally, the observed variation in corrected strength was analysed according 
to the scheme set out in Table II by the methods laid down by Fisher [1935], 
This type of analysis is important, firstly in dividing an observed variation into 
parts whose sources can be recognized (named in column 1) and secondly in 
enabling a test to be made of the significance of each of these sources when 
compared with the “residual or “unexplained'* variation (item iv). 


Table II. Analysis of variance of strength values corrected 
for porosity of wood. 



Sum of 

Degrees of 

Mean 

Variation attributed to 

squares 

freedom 

square 

(i) A regression with same coefficients as 

1,369,118 

6 

273,824 

A but passing through the general 
mean 

(ii) Deviation of zone means from this 

263,308 

2 

131,654 

regression 

(iii) Differences between zone regressions 

129,889 

10 

12,989 

(iv) Deviations from zone regressions, 

333,838 

84 

3,974 


Total 

2,096,163 

101 



Oo-variation of strength and chemical composition. 

The fact that the percentage amounts of all the chemical components deter- 
mined in Table I vary in a regular gradation across each disc does not simplify 
the task of explaining the strength variations, which undergo a similar regular 
change. The chief evidence for any one component being the cause of variations 
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in strength would be an observed change in such component which was not 
reflected in changes in the other components. In the mathematical methods 
employed full advantage was taken of such cases where they existed. The 
prominence of the specific gravity term in this type of analysis is in accord with 
much other published work. After due allowance is made for the direct effect of 
bearing-area in the test piece the remaining effect must be ascribed to some of 
the properties which run parallel with specific gravity. Specific gravity and 
cellulose content both increase from the j)eriph('ry towards the heart of the tree 
but et'UuJose is alreatly a term in the equation, so that it may well be that those 
regions which are high in cellulose have the higher proportion of strength- 
giving cellulose. In this connexion it has already been noted that the Cross and 
Bevan cellulose of the heartwood zones (Table I) is relatively high in hexosans 
and low in pentosans. It is evident, howt^ver, that structural features such as 
ring width, proportion of summer wood etc. account for a part of the variations 
in strength as distinct from variations ascribed to purely chemical causes. No 
measurements from which it might have been possible to ass('ss the separate 
cflect of structural features were made in this study. 

The strong relation found here between strength, specific gravity and 
extractives is worthy of note. It is highly probable that the so-called extractives 
of wood are not confined to th(* cell cavities, so that they may influence strength 
to some extent by dispersion of the cell wall substance. Luxford [1931] claims to 
have shown that the presence of extractives increases the compressive strength 
of wood, but before such a conclusion can be accepted the following point must 
be considered. In all the woods used by Luxford the extractives increased in 
amount from th<‘ sapwood towards the heartwood, whereas in the material of the 
present study the extractives decreased in amount in the same direction. Yet in 
both cases specific gravity and mechanical strength were greater towards the 
heartwood. It is therefore indicated that, where a measured variable is only one 
of a higlily related group, the properties of which change regularly in passing from 
sapwood towards heartwood, there is a real danger in assuming cause from the 
existence of a single apparent relation. The results of the present study tend to 
weaken Luxford 's [1931] conclusions, although this author made subsidiary 
observations of an increase in strength after the artificial addition of extractives 
to wood and a decrease on leaching them out. Had these latter observations 
been as definite as those in the main experiment, they might have made Luxford 's 
conclusions more acceptable. 

Summary. 

1. Analytical data are given for comparable cross-sectional discs from six 
English ash trees (Fraximis excelsior Linn.) taken from the same site. 

2. It is shown that in ash wood the percentage amount of Cross and Bevan 
cellulose increases in passing from the periphery towards the pith. The per- 
centage amounts of lignin and extractives tend to decrease in the same direction 
while the furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes remain virtually constant in 
amount throughout a cross-sectional disc of any one tree. 

3. The Cross and Bevan cellulose of ash heartwood contains proportionately 
less furfuraldehyde-yielding material and more hexosans than the corresponding 
component of sapwood. 

4. The commercial defect known as “black -heart” in ash wood is not 
associated with any irregularities in the proportions of the three major com- 
ponents present in wood in which it occurs, but rather with a change in some 
minor constituent. 


119—2 
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5. A statistical analysis is given of the effect of chemical composition on the 
compressive strength of ash wood, from which it is concluded that the most 
important component responsible for variations in crushing strength in pounds 
per square inch of wood substance is the Cross and Bevan cellulose. In all the 
material examined, specific gravity, cellulose content and strength increased in a 
direction from the periphery towards the pith. 

The authors are indebted to Mr W. G. Campbell of this Laboratory for 
advice and assistance during the work and in the preparation of the paper, to 
Mr F. H. Armstrong for the strength data, to Prof. R. A. Fisher for advice on 
the statistical analysis, and to Mr W. A. Robertson, Director of Forest Products 
Research (Department of Scientific and Industrial Research) for permission to 
communicate these results. 
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CCLX. KETOGENESIS-ANTIKETOGENESIS. 

III. METABOLISM OF ALDEHYDES AND 
DICARBOXYLIC ACIDS. 

By NORMAN LOWTHER EDRON.i 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

(Received 1 September 1936,) 

ALIPHATIC ALDEHYDES. 

Battelli & Stern [1910] and Parnas [1910] discovered independently an 
enzyme system which converted aldehydes into the corresponding alcohols and 
acids by dismutation (the Cannizzaro reaction). Pamas found that aliphatic 
aldehydes incubated with liver brei anaerobically in bicarbonate buffer were 
dismuted quantitatively. Reichcl & Berezley [1931] prepared a purified 
“aldehydrasc '^ and the dismutation of propaldchyde was found by Reichel 
& Wetzel [1934] and by Reichel & Kdhle [1935, 1] to occur equally well under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditions. Reichel & Kohle [1935, 2] believe that an 
alcohol dehydrogenase is associated with the “aldehydrase”. It is possible that 
the two enzymes working together aerobically could completely convert aldehyde 
into acid. Although the m(M‘hanism of aldehyde oxidation is not yet clear, it is of 
interest to examine the behaviour of aldehydes in tissue slices taking into account 
both the anaerobic dismutation and the ketogenic properties under aerobic 
conditions. This is desirable because iYiedmann [1908] has observed that 
acetaldehyde and aldol are ketogenic. 

Methods. 

The general methods employed have lieen described earlier [Edson, 1935]. 
Acetoacetic acids (or jS-ketonic acids) was determined by the aniline citratt? pro- 
cedure. Since the higher aldehydes are almost insoluble in water, it was necessary 
in some cases to work with suspensions. The members of the series from 
valeraldehyde to octaldehyde inclusive were added to the Ringer solution as 
fine emulsions in quantity sufficient to provide about 2 mg. 

The dismutation was investigated manometrically by measuring anaerobic 
acid production in bicarbonate-Ringer solution at pH 74 and 37*5°. For such 
experiments it was permissible to use 30-40 mg. (<lry wt.) of liver slices. Respira- 
tion and ketone body formation were measured as usual in phosphate saline 
[Krebs, 1933]. 

Experimental. 

Anaerobic dismutation of aldehydes in sunnving liver tisstie. 

Since the chemistry of anaerobic dismutation is fully known, the rate of 
reaction can be determined by following the change in one of the reactants. 
Though it is not possible to estimate accurately the small amounts of alcohol 
which would be formed in a tissue slice experiment, a precise measurement of 
acid production can be made. Table I shows the rate of acid formation, as 
measured by COj evolution from bicarbonate, in rat liver slices which were shaken 
in presence of aliphatic aldehydes (neutral). 

^ Beit Memorial Research Fellow. 
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Table I. Anaerobic acid formution by rcU liver slices in ^presence of aliphatic 

aldehydes. 

3 ml. bicarbonate-Kingor solution [Krebs & Honsoleit, 1932]. pH 74. Duration of exp. 1 hour. 
Gas: 5% CO*; 96% N*. 


Substrate 

QacUI 

Substrate 


Nil 

2*59 

Valeraldehyde, saturated 

3*26 

Glucose, 0*01 M 

2-60 

isoValeraldehyde, saturated 

3*38 

Acetaldehyde, 0-01 M 

8>80 

n-Hexaldehyde, saturated 

2*26 

Propaldehyde, 0-01 M 

7*76 

n- Heptaldehyde, saturated 

2*09 

Butaldehyde, 0*01 M 

4*15 n-Ocialdehyde, saturated 

Q - Ml CO, 

VAcia tissue x hours' 

2*54 


It will be observed that acid production occurs to a marked extent with 
acetaldehyde and propaldehyde ; to a smaller degree with butaldehyde, w- and 
t«o-valeraldehydes ; whilst the acid production in presence of hex-, hept- and 
oct-aldehydes is no greater than that of the control. Acid formation decreases 
during ascent of the homologous series, the quotients standing in the order of the 
water-solubilities of the aldehydes, but there is reason to believe that tissue 
penetration occurs with the higher homologues, since the slices are whitened 
throughout at the end of an experiment. 

Working with ox and pig liver brei, Parnas [1910] found a quantitative dis- 
mutation in the aldehyde series from acetaldehyde to valeraldehyde and also 
with heptaldehyde ; rat liver slices, however, form no additional acid in presence 
of heptaldehyde. 

Ketogenesis from aldehydes under aerobic conditions. 

Since certain aliphatic aldehydes undergo dismutation in liver, it would be 
expected that they would also give rise to ketone bodies by secondary oxidation 
of fatty acids. This prediction is borne out by the experiments recorded in 
Table 11. 

Table II. Ketone body formation from aldehydes in rat liver slices. 


Phosphate saline, pH 74, in oxygen. Duration of exp. 2 hours. 


Substrate 

Qo, 

^Acac. 

Nil 

-11*5 

0*37 

Acetaldehyde, 0*006 M 

-10*2 

0*76 

Acetaldehyde, 0*01 M 

- 8*3 

0*67 

Propaldehyde, 0*005 M 

-10*3 

0*27 

Butaldehyde, 0*01 M 

-12*6 

3*11 

?i- Valeraldehyde, saturated 

- 13*2 

2*11 

tsoValeraldehyde, saturated 

-11*7 

2*18 

7A-Hexaldehyde, saturated 

-12*8 

4*33 

n-Heptaldehyde, saturated 

-13*0 

2*43 

n-Octaldehyde, saturated 

-11*6 

4*02 


The figures of Table II show the following facts : 

1 . Acetaldehyde in a concentration of 0*005 M causes a small increase in the 
rate of acetoacetic acid production. Higher concentrations inhibit both respira- 
tion and ketone body formation. 

2. Propaldehyde, like propionic acid, is not ketogenic. 

3. Butaldehyde and its higher homologues are ketogenic and the rates of 
ketone body formation are approximately equal to those observed with the 
corresponding fatty acids, the o^-number^ members of the series giving smaller 
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quotients than the even-numbered members. The ratt^ of disappearance of 
aldehyde is rapid, being practically complete after 2 hours. The aliphatic 
aldehydes react at a rate high enough to be consistent with the functions of 
intermediary metabolites. 

It is difficult to reconcile the ketogenic actions of hex-, hept- andoct-aldehydes 
with their failure to exhibit dismutation anaerobically. It was thought that the 
ketogenesis was artificial in so far as aldehydes might be oxidized to fatty acids 
spontaneously. Experiments showed that no significant autoxidation occurred 
either in Ringer solution or in presence of boiled liver extracts during 2 hours at 
37*5®. In liver slices aldehydes may be converted into ketone bodies by an 
alternative mechanism which does not involve dismutation. 

DICARBOXYLIC ACIDS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

The theory of o) -oxidation has brought the dicar boxy lie acids into promin- 
ence from the point of view of fat metabolism. It has long been known that some 
of the dicarboxylic acids such as succinic and glutaric acids are completely 
oxidized in the animal body [Dakin, 1921], but it was desirable to investigate 
their ketogenic and antiketogenic properties in liver slices of well-nourished and 
of starved animals. The experiments of Table III were performed in phosphate 
saline and ^-ketonic acids were determined by the aniline citrate method. 
Acids were added as neutral sodium salts. 

Table III. Ketone body formation in prcseMce of dicarboxylic acids and 
some of their derivatives. 

Rat liver slices. 

Well-nourished animal Starved animal (24 hours) 

, ^ ^ A ^ 

Substrate {M) 

Saturated dicarboxylic acids. 


Oxalic, 0-01 

-110 

0-58 



Oxalic, 0-005 

-12-3 

0-98 




Oxalic, 0-0025 

-12-1 

1-07 




Control (no substrate) 

-12-0 

0-48 





Oxalic, 0-015 

— 



- 8-9 

1-63 

Oxalic, 0-003 





- 10-9 

2-17 

Control 


— 

-12-1 

1-97 

Malonio, 0-01 

-13-1 

2-12 

- 8-5 

2-80 

Malonic, 0-02 

-10-2 

2-88 


Control 

- 15-1 

0-60 

- 10-0 

1-66 

Succinic, 0-01 

-14*6 

0-26 

-J6-1 

1-00 

Control 

-11-5 

0-27 

- 10-0 

1-66 

Glutaric, 0-01 

-12-9 

0-18 

-10-7 

1-43 

Control 

-11-5 

0-27 

-100 

1-66 

Adipic, 0-01 

-12-1 

0-16 

- 13-6 

2-31 

Control 

- 11*5 

0-27 

- 10-2 

2-04 

Pimelic, O-Oi 

-13-4 

0-30 

-14-2 

2-30 

Control 

-13*9 

0-33 

- 10*2 

2-04 

Suberic, 0*01 

-19-6 

0-14 

- 15-1 

1-96 

Control 

-13-9 

0-33 

-10-2 

2-04 

Azelaic, 0*01 

-14-8 

0*35 

-13-4 

1-62 

Control 

-13-9 

0-33 

-10*2 

2-04 

Sebacic, O-Ol 

-141 

0-21 

-14-1 

1-43 

Control 

-11-5 

0-27 

-10-2 

2-04 

Thapsic, 0*1 ml. saturated 
solution 

-10-1 

0-48 

-13-4 

2-29 

Control 

-121 

0-70 

-13-7 

2-55 
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Table III (cmL). 

Well-nourished animal Starved animal (24 hours) 


Substrate (M) 

Qog Qkcaa. 

Unsaturated dicarboxylic acids. 

Cog 

^Acac 

Fumaric, 0*01 

-12*6 

0*26 

-16*4 

2*81 

Control 

-12*1 

0*27 

-13*7 

2*55 

Maleic, 0*01 

-11*9 

1*07 

-11*9 

2*70 

Control 

-12*1 

0*70 

- 13*7 

2*55 

Maleic, 0*01 

-12*8 

0*95 

— 

— 

Maleic, 0*02 

-12*4 

1*09 

— 

— 

Maleic, 0*04 

- 12*2 

0*75 

— 

— 

Control 

- 14*0 1*06 

Hydroxy- and ketonic derivatives. 



Hydroxymalonic, 0*01 

-13*9 

3*35 

-11*2 

3*51 

Hydroxymalonic, 0*02 
Hydroxymalonic, 0*03 

-12-2 

3*18 

— 

— 

-no 

2*58 

— 

— 

Hydroxymalonic, 0*04 

- 9*5 

2*07 

— 

— 

Control 

-151 

0*60 

-13*7 

2*55 

Malic, 0*01 

-13*6 

0*93 

-10*5 

1*63 

Control 

-12*1 

0*70 

-101 

1*66 

d-Tartaric, 0*01 

-11*6 

1*51 

— 

— 

Control 

-13*1 

0*83 

— 

— 

Mesoxalic, 0*01 

-12*2 

2*43 

— 

— 

Control 

-12*9 

0*67 

— 

— 

a-Ketoglutaric, 0*01 

-11*5 

0*14 

-17*4 

2*67 

Control -11*5 0*21 

The results with citric acid may be included with the above. 

-13*7 

2*55 

Citric, 0*01 

-13*2 

0*43 

-15*3 

2*23 

Control 

-12*1 

0*70 

-13*7 

2*55 


Note. Concentrated solutions of aniline citrate cannot bo used for the determination of 
acetoacetic acid in presence of mosoxalic acid since the latter decomposes slowly evolving COg. 
Tnstoad the method of Ostern [1033] Mas employed, the decomposition of mesoxalio acid then 
being negligible. After removal of the slices 0-/) ml. 3 M acetate buffer was added to the fluid in 
the main compartment of the manometer vessel and to the side- bulb 0-2 ml. water and 0-05 ml. 
aniline. As usual the contents of the side-bulb were tipped into the main compartment after 
20 min. equilibration at 25®. With quantities of acetoacetic acid corresponding to 100 pi. COg 
pressure readings were constant in about 3*5 hours. 


The following facts will be observed : 

1. In general the dicarboxylic acids increase the oxygen uptake of liver 
slices, an effect which is most marked in starved animals. Succinic and suberic 
acids cause the greatest augmentation,* smaller increases are observed with 
adipic, pimelic, azelaic and sebacic acids, and in the starved animal with a- 
ketoglutaric acid. Mazza [1936] has recently published similar results. 

2. Certain dicarboxylic acids — ^malonie, hydroxymalonic, oxalic and tartaric 
— depress respiration when their concentrations are only 0-01 M, 

3. The majority of the acids are not ketogenic in the well-nourished liver, 
nor are they antiketogenic in the liver of the starved animal. 

4. Malonic, hydroxymalonic and mesoxalic acids are striking exceptions. 
Malonic acid and its hydroxy-derivative depress respiration and simultaneously 
produce large amounts of ketone bodies in the liver of the well-fed rat, and both 
are ketogenic in starved liver. Mesoxalic acid is ketogenic to a similar degree. 

5. Maleic acid depresses respiration but is not ketogenic. 

6. d-Tartaric acid is weakly ketogenic in agreement with the observations 
ofOhta[1912]. 
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7. In presence of thapsic acid the respiration of well-nourished liver was 
diminished but ketone body formation was unaffected ; larger amounts of thapsic 
acid strongly inhibited both respiration and ketogenesis. 

8. Oxalic aciid is ketogenic, particularly in low concentrations which do not 
inhibit respiration, but the effect is never large. 

9. Citric acid is neither ketogenic nor antiketogenic under the conditions 
utilized. 

The action of oxalate was examined in a Ca-free phosphate saline (Table IV). 
The results show that the ketogenic effect is not due to precipitation of Ca++ 
which occurs in ordinary Ringer-phosphate solution. 


Table IV. Ketogenic action of oxalate in rat liver slices. 


Phosphate saline Ca-froc phosphate saline 


Substrate {M) 




Qo, 

Qacoc 

Nil 

-12*8 

0*36 


- 14*2 

0*24 

Oxalate, 0 01 

-12*5 

0*66 


-11*5 

0*46 

Oxalate, 0*002 

- 1,31 

0*99 


-12*7 

0*72 

Oxalate, 0*001 

-13*0 

1*25 


- 15*5 

0*73 

Nil 

-12*4 

0*43 


-13*6 

0*16 

Oxalate, 0*00.3 

- 13*5 

1*43 


- 13*1 

0*86 

Oxalate, 0*0017 

- 13*6 

1*56 


-14*1 

1*03 

Oxalate, 0*000,3 

-13*6 

0*96 


-14*1 

0*99 

Table V. Inhibition of malonate and hydroxymalonate ketogenesis. 

Substrate (M) 

Rat liver slices. 






O02 



Control (no substrate) 



-14*7 


0*50 

.Malonate, 0*02 



-12*4 


2*77 

Succinate, 0*01 



- 20*2 


0*44 

Pumarate, 0*01 



~ 15*1 


0*53 

J^yruvatc, 0*01 



- 19*1 


0*98 

Malonate, 0*02 4- succinate, 0*01 



-14*1 


2*19 

Malonate, 0*02 +- fumarate, 0*01 



- 13*6 


2*55 

Malonate, 0*02 4 pyruvate, 0*01 



-17*4 


2*29 

Control 



- 12*7 


0*,33 

Fumarate, 0*01 



-14*4 


0*61 

Pyruvate, 0*01 



- 17*9 


1*07 

Malonate, 0*01 



-12*4 


1*71 

Hydroxymalonate, 0*01 



- 11*5 


2*15 

Malonate, 0*01 f fumarate, 0*01 



- 13*0 


1-.36 

Hydroxymalonate, 0*01 4 pyruvate, 0*01 


-14*6 


3*,38 


Exp, 2. Malonate concentration constant, that of succinate varied. 


In absence of malonate In presence of malonate, 0*007 M 



Substrate (ilf) 

<?02 

Succinate, 0*007 

- 15*9 

Succinate, 0*014 

-18*6 

Succinate, 0*02 

-19*1 

No succinate 

-12*2 


SubBtrate (if) 

Control (no substrate) 

Malonate, 0*01 
Hydroxymalonate, 0*01 
Glycerol, O-OJ 

Malonate, 0*01 + glycerol, O-Ol 
Hydroxymalonate, 0*01 -f glycerol, 0*01 


Qxxaxa 

^02 

Q Ai’ac 

0*80 

- 15*6 

1*56 

0*58 

-15*2 

1*38 

0*70 

- 16*5 

1*27 

0*98 

-14*4 

2*01 


Qoi 

^Ai’oc. 


- 15*1 

0*60 


-11*8 

2*12 


-10*2 

2*88 


-15*8 

0*53 


-15*8 

M7 


-14*3 

1*43 
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Inhibition of hetogenesis due to mdlonate and hydroxymdloriate. It was found 
that the effects of malonic acid and hydroxymalonic acid were modified in the 
presence of certain added substrates (Table V). 

Exps. 1 and 2 show that there is a small but distinct inhibition of malonate 
ketogenesis in presence of succinate, fumarate and pyruvate ; the value of Qxcnc 
falls as the oxygen consumption rises, the effect being more marked with higher 
concentrations of succinate. Pjnruvate has no significant influence on ketogenesis 
caused by hydroxymalonate. Exp. 3 shows a strong inhibition due to glycerol; 
oxygen uptake is increased and ketone body formation is reduced in both cases. 


Discussion. 

Consideration of all the facts now available leads to the conclusion that there 
are two classes of ketogenic substances. The first and larger class consists of 
substances which are converted into ketone bodies during metabolism: it 
includes fatty acids, some of their derivatives and the amino-acids leucine, 
tyrosine and phenylalanine. The existence of this group was established chiefly 
by the classical work of Embden and of Friedmann. The second class is com- 
posed of substances which are not converted into ketone bodies : they influence 
the metabolism anticatalytically, causing an accumulation of ketone bodies. 
Certain dicarboxylic acids, e.g. malonic acid, are representatives of this class, 
and ammonia should probably bo placed in the same category. Jowett & Quastel 
[1935] have obtained evidence which caused them to reject the view that malonic 
acid could be transformed into acetoacetic acid via acetic acid. The conversion 
of the other ketogenic dicarboxylic acids (hydroxymalonic, mesoxalic, tartaric 
and oxalic) into ketone bodies also appears to be unlikely. 

The ketogenic effect of malonic acid is now well established. It was first 
observed by Momose [1914] in liver perfusion experiments. Szent-Gyorgyi et al. 
[1935] showed that ketone bodies were excreted by a rabbit which had been 
injected intravenously with sodium malonate. In tfie absence of other sub- 
strates malonate also caused a production of acetoacetic acid in kidney slices, an 
effect which was inhibited by fumarate. Jowett & Quastel [1935] have studied 
the malonate effect in detail : they believe that malonic acid inhibits the normal 
breakdown of acetoacetic acid formed spontaneously from fatty acids already 
present in liver. Further, Quastel & Wheatley [1935] have shown that malonate 
prevents aerobic, but not anaerobic, disappearance of acetoacetic acid added to 
kidney and liver slices. 

An alternative hypothesis dependent on substrate competition may be 
offered. Krebs [1936] has recently discovered a mechanism whereby succinic 
acid is formed from pyruvic acid in animal tissues. Moreover, malonate is known 
to be a specific inhibitor of succinic dehydrogenase [Thunberg, 1920; 1933; 
Quastel & Whetham, 1925; Quastel 4; Wfreatley, 1931]. K the oxidation of 
carbohydrate be inhibited by malonate at the succinic acid stage, it is possible 
that fatty acids will be oxidized preferentially. This would account for the great 
increase in the spontaneous ketogenesis which is observed in presence of 
malonate. Similar causes may operate in other cases, e.g. (1) hydroxymalonate 
is known to be a strong inhibitor of lactic dehydrogenase [Quastel & Wooldridge, 
1928] ; (2) oxalate is a weak inhibitor of muscle succinic dehydrogenase [Thunberg 
1920; 1933]; oxalic and tartaric acids inhibit the lactic dehydrogenase of 
toluene-treated B, coli [Quastel & Wooldridge, 1928]. Thus the actions of the 
ketogenic dicarboxylic acids may be ascribed to ^eir specific anticatalytic 
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properties, which hinder carbohydrate oxidation atid thereby favour fatty acids 
in the competition for available oxygen. Evidence relating to substrate competi- 
tion in liver will be presented in the next paper of this series. 

Summary. 

1 . Anaerobically there is an acid production in rat liver slices in presence of 
acetaldehyde, propaldehyde, butaldehyde, w-valeraldehyde and wovaleraldehyde 
but not in presence of hex-, hept- and oct-aldehydes. The acid is probably 
formed by dismutation. 

2. Under aerobic conditions the above aldehydes, with the exception of 
propaldehyde, are ketogenic in liver. The ketone body formation is of the same 
order as that found with the corresponding fatty acids. 

3. The metabolism of dicarboxyhc acids and their derivatives has been 
investigated in rat liver slices. In general there is increased oxygen consumption 
and the acids are neither ketogenic in well-nourished liver nor antiketogenic in 
the liver of the starved animal. Notable exceptions are malonic, hydroxymalonic, 
mesoxalic, tartaric and oxalic acids. The first three are strongly ketogenic; 
tartaric and oxalic acids weakly ketogenic. 

It is a pleasure to thank Dr H. A. Krebs for valuable suggestions and advice. 
I am also indebted to Dr Krebs for specimens of sodium mesoxalate and a- 
ketoglutaric acid. 
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IV. SUBSTRATE COMPETITION IN LIVER. 
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(Received 1 September 1936.) 

Krebs [1936] has shown that the deamination of J-amino-acids in surviving 
kidney tissue is inhibited by readily oxidizable substrates such as lactate and 
pyruvate. Although less amino-acid is metabolized, the oxygen consumption 
remains constant, indicating that the second substrate is oxidized instead of the 
amino-acid. These experiments demonstrate clearly that when kidney tissue is 
offered several substrates there is competition for the oxygen available. Krebs 
also observed substrate competition in respiring yeast cells. 

The experiments of Embden & Wirth [1910] suggest that the same phe- 
nomenon can take place in liver. Perfusing the liver with various combinations 
of substrates, they found that the usual ketone body formation due to iso- 
valeric acid was greatly inhibited by n- valeric acid. In a similar way t?.- valeric 
acid partially inhibited ketogenesis caused by n-hexanoic acid and by tyrosine ; 
whilst a-amino-n-hexanoic acid, which itself is non-ketogenic, prevented aceto- 
acetic acid production from leucine. When glutaric acid and glucose were 
separately opposed to ketogenic fatty acids, no antiketogenic effects were 
observed, and the position of glycerol was uncertain. Quastel & Wheatley [1933], 
using tissue slices, found that propionic acid, but not glucose or lactic acid, 
inhibited the formation of acetoacetic acid from butyric acid. 

Macallum [1930] enunciated a general theory of antiketogenesis which in 
effect is a theory of substrate competition, although it was not formulated in 
those terms. The experiments of B^bs [1935] prove the reality of substrate com- 
petition, and so it became desirable to investigate this process in liver; first, by 
opposing different substrates to the spontaneous ketogenesis of starved liver, and 
secondly by allowing a wide range of substrates to compete with added fatty 
acids for the oxidizing enzymes of the liver of a well-nourished animal. 


Methods. 

Respiration and ketone body formation were measured by the methods 
already described [Edson, 1936]. j3-Ketonic acids were determined by the aniline 
citrate method except in a few cases which were referred to the Van Slyke pro- 
cedure. Rat tissue slices were used throughout, particular care being taken that 
the animals were in a good state of nutrition. Fresh food was offered to them 
3 hours before they were killed; starved animals w^ deprived of food for 
24 hours. 

The competing substrates were generally present in equimolecular concen- 
trations, 0*01 ilf , but sometimes the effect of unequal competition was investi- 
gated. The medium was Krebs’s phosphate saline [1933]. 


^ Beit Memorial Research Fellow* 
( 1862 ) 
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Experimental. 

ArUiketogenesis in starved liver. 

Facts relating to the antiketogenic^ properties of amino-acids and di- 
carboxylic acids have been recorded in communications 11 and III of this 
series. Additional results obtained with other substrates are presented in 
the following tables. 

Table 1, Carbohydrates and their derivatives. 


Liver slices of starved rat. 


Substrate (If) 

Qo, 

^Aohc 

Ilexoses. 

Nil 

~ 9*4 

2*43 

Glucose, 0*02 

- 12*9 

1*20 

Fructose, 0-02 

- 12*4 

M9 

Mannose, 0-U2 

-12*6 

1*42 

Galactose, 0*02 

-12*8 

1*17 

Nil 

-13*6 

2*88 

Glucose, 0 01 

-14*0 

2*53 

Glucose, 0 02 

- 15*0 

2*21 

Glucose, 0*60 

- 8*7 

0*99 

Nil 

-12*1 

2*44 

H exosediphosphato, 0 01 

-13*8 

1*53 

Pentosiis. 

Nil 

- 12*9 

2*41 

Arabinose, 0-0 1 

-11*0 

1*80 

Xylose, 0-01 

- 13*2 

2*20 

Nil 

-12*0 

1*60 

Hhamnose, 0*01 

-10*4 

1*43 

Sucrose, 

Nil 

-12*0 

1*60 

Sucrose, 0*01 

-12*2 

1*62 

Invert sugar (sucrose, 0*01 +0*1 ml. 1% 

-15*2 

0*86 

invertase in presence of liver slices) 

0*1 ml. invertase (1% sol.) 

-12*4 

1*70 

Olycogen. 

Nil 

-12*7 

2*43 

Glycogen, 0*2 ml. 6% sol. 

-12*5 

2*36 

Derivatives, 

Nil 

-13*6 

2*88 

dl-GlyceraJdehyde, 0*01 

-IM 

0*96 

Nil 

- 9*7 

2*43 

Dihydroxyaoetone, 0*01 

-13*7 

1*36 

Nil 

-10*6 

1*43 

Lactate, 0*01 {dl) 

-16*2 

0*76 

pyruvate, 0*01 

-15*3 

0*97 

Nil 

-12*1 

2*21 

a-Glyoerophosphate, 0*01 

-13*3 

2*26 

Nil 

-12*1 

2*44 

)3-Phosphoglycerate, 0-01 

-IM 

1*35 
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Table II. Alcohols, 


Liver slices of starved rats. 


Substrate (M) 

Qo^ 

Qacuc. 

Nil 

-12*0 

1*60 

Ethyl alcohol, 0-006 
Methyl alcohol, 0*005 

-11*0 

1-46 

-12-3 

1-48 

Methyl alcohol, 0*0025 
Ethylene glycol, 0-01 

-13*1 

1-68 

-12-6 

1-86 

Nil 

- 9-7 

2-43 

Glycerol, 0*01 

-11-7 

0-63 

NU 

-13-6 

2-88 

Glycerol, 0-01 

-16-7 

1-19 

Glycerol, 0*02 

-15*4 

0-84 

Nil 

-12*9 

2-41 

Erythritol, 0*01 

-11*6 

1-88 

Adonitol, 0*01 

-13-2 

1-90 

Dulcitol, 0-01 

-11-6 

2-21 

Mannitol, 0*01 

-12-3 

1-99 

Sorbitol, 0-01 

-15*8 

0-59 

m 

-13*6 

2-88 

Sorbitol, 0-01 

-17-0 

0-86 

Table III. 

Some miscellaneous results. 


Liver slices of starved rats. 


Substrate {M) 



Nil 

- 1.3-6 

2-88 

Ornithine, 0-01 

-13-1 

1-96 

Arginine, 0-01 

-12-6 

3-77 

Glutaric acid, 0-01 

-12-9 

2-26 


Note, The experiments with the higher alcohols wore performed on receipt of the information 
that Dr B. Mendel had discovered the antiketogenic effect of sorbitol (private communication to 
Dr H. A. Krebs). The action of glycerol had been found previously. 

The data of Tables I, II and III show the following facts with regard to the 
ketogenesis of starvation. 

1. Glycerol, sorbitol and glyceraldehyde are strongly antiketogenic, the 
inhibition being 70% or over. There is increased oxygen uptake in presence 
of sorbitol and glycerol. 

2. The other alcohols have no effect or inhibit weakly. 

3. Glucose is no more antiketogenic that the other hexoses, whose influence is 
seeh to be much smaller than that of glycerol. The antiketogenic action of glucose 
increases with concentration, but in order to produce an effect as great as that 
characteristic of 0*01 M glycerol the glucose concentration must be raised to 
0-6 M, which is sufiScient to depress respiration. 

4. Lactate and pyruvate reduce ketone body formation by nearly 50 % . 

5. Added glycogen is not antiketogenic. 

It appears that almost any oxidizable substrate will inhibit the spontaneous 
ketogenesis of starved liver to a greater or less degree. 

Substrate competition in the liver of the well-fed animal. 

Many experiments were performed in which substrates were allowed to com- 
pete with added fatty acids in the normal glycogen-rich liver. The results of 
typical experiments are recorded below. Fatty acids were added as Irodium salts. 
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Table IV. 

A. Olticose in competition ivith n-hexanoic acid. 



Substrate {M) 

Q 02 

Q \cai- 

w-Hexanoic acid, 0-01 

- 14*3 

4*91 


„ + glucose, 0-005 

- 13*8 

4*97 


„ + glucose, 0*008 

-141 

5*21 

99 

„ glucose, 0*01 

-13*9 

4*42 

99 

„ + glucose, 0*02 

-14*3 

4*63 

99 

„ + glucose, 0*05 

- 13*7 

3*86 

99 

,. -f- glucose, 0*10 

-12*4 

3*20 


B. Sodium lactate in competition with even-numbered fatty acids. 


Nil 

-12*8 

0*22 

dZ-Lactate, 0*01 

- 15*4 

0*29 

n-Butyric acid, 0*01 

17*7 

3*30 

„ „ + lactate, 0*U1 

-18*3 

2*11 

w-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-14*7 

6*18 

„ „ + lactate, 0*01 

- 18*1 

3*11 

,, „ + lactate, 0*02 

-19*0 

2*92 

n-Octanoic acid, 0*005 

- 12*9 

4*10 

„ „ + lactate, 0*01 

-15*8 

4*40 


C. Sodium pyruvate in competition with even-numbered fatty acids. 


Nil 

-12*9 

0*28 

Pyruvate, 0*01 

- 16*4 

0*41 

w-Butyric acid, 0*01 

-10*5 

2*01 

„ „ + pyruvate, 0*01 

-19*5 

1*59 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-15*6 

4*29 

„ „ •+■ pyruvate, 0*01 

-20*4 

3*07 

n-Octanoic acid, 0*005 

-12*3 

2*61 

„ „ + pyruvate, 0*01 

-170 

2*98 


D, Amino-acids in competition ivith even-numbered fatty acids. 


Nil 


- 12*3 

0*42 

c/Z* Alanine, 0*01 


-12*3 

0*29 

Glycine, 0*01 


-11*6 

0*54 

w- Butyric acid, 0*01 


-13*9 

2*16 

99 99 

+ alanine, 0*01 

-14*0 

2*78 

99 99 

+ glycine, 0*01 

- 13*5 

2*15 

7}-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-14*5 

3*25 

>» 99 

+ alanine, 0*01 

- 15*0 

3*98 

99 99 

+ glycine, 0*01 

-14*1 

3*61 

Nil 


-12*7 

0*82 

Z-Tyrosine, saturated 


- 13*0 

1*32 

Z-Oysteine, 0*01 


-16*0 

0*89 

Butyric acid, 0*01 


-15*1 

3*81 

99 99 

+ tyrosine, saturated 

-20*2 

5*27 

99 99 

4- cysteine, 0*01 

-15*2 

2*76 

7i-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 


-17*4 

6*90 

99 

-f tyrosine, saturated 

-16*9 

6*02 

99 99 

+ cysteine, 0*01 

-22*6 

6*20 

Nil 


-12*2 

0*11 

cZ> Arginine, 0*01 


-11*5 

0*19 

eZ> Valine, 0*01 


-11*7 

0*21 

n-Butyric acid, 0*01 


-16*8 

1*98 

99 ft 

4 - arginine, 0*01 

-16*3 

1*66 

ft 99 

+ valine, 0*01 

-17*4 

2*33 

9^-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 


-14*4 

263 

99 99 

4 * arginine, 0*01 

-15*1 

2*13 

99 99 

4-vedine, 0*01 

-14*4 

2*79 

Nil 


-10*2 

0*33 

d-Omithine, 0*01 


-12*3 

0*23 

n- Butyric add, 0*01 


-13*4 

2*76 

99 99 

4 - ornithine, 0*01 

-12*7 

2*51 

1 

1 

0 

6 

9 ^ 


-16*4 

5*19 

99 99 

-f ornithine, 0*01 

-13*7 

3*84 
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Table IV (cont,). 

Substrate (M) Oog Qtmve. 

E. Dicarboxylic acids in competition with even-numbered fatty acids. 


Nil 


-10*2 

0*33 

Succinate, 0-01 


-17*9 

0*44 

w-Butyric acid, 0*01 

+ 

-13*4 

2*76 

»» » 

+ succinate, 0*01 

-18*2 

2*32 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 


-15*4 

5*19 

it It 

+ succinate, 0*01 

- 19*5 

4*66 

Nil 


- 11*9 

0*52 

Glutarate, 0*01 


-14*2 

0*61 

Sebacate, 0*01 


-14*5 

0*21 

« -Butyric acid, 0*01 


-13*7 

2*25 

It It 

+ glutarate, 0*01 

- 16*1 

3*32 

It ti 

+ sebacate, 0*01 

- 14*1 

1*78 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 


- 13*3 

3*76 

It 

+ glutarate, 0*01 

-15*3 

5*10 

It It 

-f sebacate, 0*01 

-14*5 

4*51 

Glycerol, sorbitol and glyceraldehyde in 

competition with even-numbered 


fatty acids. 



Nil 

-10*2 

0*41 

w-Butyric acid, 0*01 


-13*0 

2*35 

•> *> 

-h glycerol, 0*01 

-14*3 

1*72 

ft tt 

-f glycerol, 0*02 

-14*3 

1*70 

ra-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-15*0 

3*92 

>9 f» 

•f glycerol, 0*01 

-16*0 

2*80 

n-Octanoic acid, 0*005 

- 15*0 

3*93 

It tt 

+ glycerol, 0*01 

-14*3 

2*97 

Nil 


-11*3 

0*36 

n-Butyrio acid, 0*01 


-17*0 

2*96 

>• It 

•f sorbitol, 0*01 

-18*2 

1*98 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 


-17*2 

4*48 

It It 

-1- sorbitol, 0*01 

-17*7 

3*78 

n-Ootanoic acid, 0*005 

-14*8 

4*20 

It It 

+ sorbitol, 0*01 

-15*0 

4*88 

Nil 


-10*7 

0*28 

n-Butyric acid, 0*01 


-14*6 

2*48 

It It 

+<i?-glyoeraldehyde, 0*01 

-10*9 

1*84 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

- 16*6 

4*91 

ft It 

+ tM-gly ceraldehyde, 0*01 

-13*1 

2*10 

G. Odd-numbered in competition with even-numbered fatty acids. 

Nil 


-11*6 

0*26 

n- Butyric acid, 0*01 


-13*9 

1*49 

f» It 

+ formate, 0*01 

-13*6 

1*75 

n-Hexanoic fbcid, 0*01 


-13*5 

2*78 

It It . 

+ formate, 0*01 

-14*9 

2*83 

n-Octanoic acid, 0*005 


-13*7 

2*92 

tt It 

formate, 0*01 

-12*7 

2*59 

0 
6 

1 


-11*3 

0*25 

Nil 


- 9*6 

0*21 

n-Butyrio acid, 0*01 


-12*6 

1*64 

tt tt 

-f- propionate, 0*01 

-12*8 

0*91 

It »> 

+ propionate, 0*02 

-12*3 

1*01 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-15*7 

3*63 

It » 

+ propionate, 0*01 

-15*4 

2*59 

Propionate, 0*01 

-IM 

0*30 

Nil 


-13*7 

0*20 

n-Butyrio acid, 0*01 


-15*6 

2*03 

tt tt 

+n- valerate, 0*01 

-14*3 

1*35 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 


-10*9 

3*30 

tt » 

-hn- valerate, 0*01 

-18*3 

1*71 

n-Octanolo acid, 0*005 

-13*1 

2*45 

f> »> 

•4-n- valerate, 0*01 

-16*6 

2*33 

n-Valeirate, 0*01 

-13*4 

0*94 
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Table IV G (cord.). 


Substrate (M) 



Nil 

-12*0 

0*40 

w-Butyric acid, 0*01 

-15*9 

2*23 

„ + n-hoptanoate, 0*005 

- 15*0 

1*97 

7 i>Hcxanoie acid, 0*01 

- 174 

4*20 

„ „ + n-heptanoatc, 0*005 

-214 

2*59 

w-Octanoic acid, 0*005 

12*0 

2*80 

„ „ + w-heptanoate, 0*005 

-14*3 

2*70 

n-Heptanoate, 0*005 

- 16*9 

1*48 

Nil 

-12*7 

0*23 

rd -Butyric acid, 0*01 

- 16*5 

2*76 

„ „ 7z-nonanoatc, 0*0025 

n-Hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-16*1 

2*15 

- 14*6 

3*77 

„ „ + n-nouanoato, 0*0025 

- 17*6 

2*84 

71-Octanoic acid, 0*005 

-13*1 

3*65 

„ „ + a-nonanoate, 0*0025 

-15*8 

3*88 

w-Nonanoatc, 0*0025 

- 14*6 

1*47 

H. Even-numbered fatty acids comfeting with one another. 
Nil - 12-9 

0*85 

-Butyric acid, 0*01 

-15*8 

3*65 

w-Hexannic acid, 0*01 

- 14*5 

5*20 

a-Octanoio acid, 0*005 

- 13*5 

3*87 

Acetic acid, 0*01 

- 15*9 

1*53 

w-Biityric acid, 0*01 +y/-hexanoic acid, 0*01 

-15*7 

5*76 

?d -Butyric acid. 0*01 f a-octanoic acid, 0*005 

-13*1 

4*56 

a-Hcxanuic acid, 0*01 + w-octanoic acid, 0*005 

-134 

4*77 

«- Butyric acid, 0*01 -i-a('ctio acid, 0*01 

- 16*7 

3*88 

«-llexanoic acid, 0*01 -f acetic acid, 0*01 

- 15*3' 

5*40 


The figures of the above table demonstrate the following facts. 

1. Many oxidizabie substances inhibit the formation of j8-ketonie acids from 
fatty acids which have been added to liver slices. The inhibition is variable in 
degree, and it is usually produced without lowering of the oxygen uptake. 
Ketogenesis from n-octanoic acid appears to bo difficult to inhibit. 

2. Glucose, glycerol, sorbitol and glyceraldehyde behave as in the starved 
liver, but in presence of 0*01 M fatty acids the percentage inhibitions are smaller. 

3. Lactate and p3n’uvate also inhibit, the oxygen consumption then being 
raised above that due to fatty acid alone. 

4. The amino-acids cysteine, valine and alanine have little effect, but 
arginine and ornithine diminish ketogenesis. 

6. The dicarboxylic acids — succinic, glutaric, sebacic — ^have no regular in- 
fluence. Succinic acid inhibits slightly ; glutaric acid appears to increase keto- 
genesis in presence of added fatty acid. 

6. Odd-numbered fatty adds. Formic acid is indifferent towards the process of 
ketogenesis, but propionic acid inhibits it to a marked extent. Since these two 
substrates are non-ketogenio their behaviour is not surprising. Contrary to 
expectation, and in spite of their own capacity to yield ketone b^es, the higher 
homologues — n- valeric, n-heptanoic and n-nonanoic acids — ^inhibited the forma- 
tion of jS-ketonic acids from butyric and n-hexanoic acids ; but they showed no 
inhibitory effect in the case of n-octanoic acid. The antiketogenic action was 
accompanied, not by diminished, but by increased oxygen uptake. 

7. When two even-numbered fatty acids were present together there was not 

a summation of the separate ketogenic effects. Instead assumed a maximum 

value which was a little in excess of the quotient for the more strongly ketogenic 
member of the pair. 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 
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dhOlyceraldehyde, The results obtained with glyceraldehyde must be inter- 
preted with caution, since it was found that there is a considerable disappearance 
of acetoacetic acid when it is shaken with glyceraldehyde for 2 hours at 37-5° in 
the absence of tissue slices. Moreover, the eflfect of glyceraldehyde is not in- 
creased by the presence of slices (liver or kidney). The interaction of acetoacetic 
acid and glyceraldehyde resembles an eflFect described by Henze [1930; 1931; 
Henze & Midler, 1930] who found that acetoacetic acid reacted with methyl- 
glyoxal in vitro to give “ketol”. 

Discussion. 

These results afford evidence in favour of the hypothesis that the rate of 
production of ketone bodies in liver is the outcome of competition between fatty 
acids and other oxidizable substrates, and since the liver is the chief site of 
ketone body formation, substrate competition becomes an important factor in 
regulating the general ketogenic-antiketogenic balance. If oxidizable substrates 
such as glucose, sorbitol and lactate were able to compete with fatty acids for 
available oxygen, and if this were dependent on local substrate concentration, 
then fatty acid oxidation might be inhibited in the way that has been observed. 
According to this view the antiketogenic power of carbohydrates and their 
metabolic derivatives depends on “sparing” of fatty acids. 

Fatty acids are known to be strongly adsorbed. Should this occur in liver, it 
would help to explain the apparent selective oxidation of fatty acids. The 
oxidation of the higher homologue, w-octanoic acid, is scarcely affected by the 
presence of competitors, a fact which could be predicted if fatty acids are ad- 
sorbed by enzyme systems according to Traube’s rule. 

The effect of the odd-numborcd fatty acids is noteworthy. If an even- 
numbered and an odd-numbered acid compete with each other on equal terms, 
inhibition may be expected, because the rates of ketone body formation arc 
approximately in the ratio, odd : even : : 1 : 3. The observed CJahk . ^ competing 
pair is roughly the mean of the separate values obtained when only one acid is 
present. 

A theory of substrate competition would require that the antiketogenic action 
should increase with the concentration of the antiketogenic substance, and that 
it should occur without diminution of oxygen uptake. In the case of glucose this 
is true, but it is not equally clear with other substrates. Regarding oxygen con- 
sumption, however, the requirements of the theory appear to be satisfied in all 
cases. The anticatalytic effects of malonate and other ketogenic dicarboxylic 
acids supply additional evidence in support of a competition theory. 

Apart from substrate competition there may be other mechanisms con- 
trolling ketogenesis; for instance the powerful antiketogenic effects of glycerol 
and sorbitol may require some special explanation. 

Summary. 

1. Antiketogenesis has been studied in liver slices of starved rats and in 
slices of well-nourished livers in presence of added fatty acids. 

2. The evidence leads to the conclusion that fatty acids compete with other 
oxidizable substrates for the oxidizing systems of the liver. Carbohydrates and 
their derivatives, e.g. lactate, pyruvate and dihydroxyacetone, alcohols and 
certain amino-acids are antiketogenic competitors. The fatty acids also compete 
amongst themselves. 

3. Olycetol and sorbitol are the most powerful of the antiketogenic sub- 
stances that h^ve been examined. 
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4. Substrate oompotition is considered to be an important factor in the 
regulation of hepatic ketogenesis. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr H. A. Krebs who suggested the h3^othesi8 on 
which this work was based and gave me much helpful advice. 
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CCLXII. AEROBIC BREAKDOWN OF GLUCOSE 
BY BACT. SUBOXYDANS. 

By KENNETH RUPERT BUTLIN. 

From the Microbiological Section, Chemical Research Laboratory (Department 
of ScierUific and Industrial Research, Teddington), 

(Received 8 August 1936,) 

Bact, SUB0XYDAN8, an acetic acid organism isolated by KJuyver & de Leeuw 
[1924], is described by them as “ characterized by its slight intensity of oxidation 
which leads to an accumulation of intermediary products*’. Normally, in 
aerated cultures grown in suitable liquid media, Boat, suboxydans converts 
glucose into gluconic acid and sometimes further into 6-ketogluconic acid. In this 
respect it differs considerably from related organisms such as Boat, aceti, Bact. 
rancens and Bact. xylinum, which are capable of oxidizing both glucose and 
gluconic acid to carbon dioxide and water. In the work to be described it 
is shown that the property of restricted oxidation so characteristic of Bact. 
suboxydans in aerobic conditions can be changed into one of strong oxidative 
ability similar to that of the three organisms mentioned. Moreover, the two 
types of cultiue possessing these different oxidative properties are convertible 
one into the other by a simple modification of the medium on which the organism 
is grown. 

The present investigation shows that two very different types of suspension 
are obtained when Bact. suboxydans is grown on maize wort agar or on maize 
wort agar to which 2 % chalk has been added. Suspensions derived from the 
medium without chalk are dirty white in colour and are capable of oxidizing 
glucose to gluconic acid only. They give no oxygen uptake or evolution of carbon 
dioxide with gluconic acid. Suspensions from cultures grown on the medium 
containing chalk are pink and give a very much larger and more rapid oxygen 
uptake with glucose than the other type of suspension, as well as a considerable 
evolution of carbon dioxide. Moreover, with gluconic acid a rapid oxygen uptake 
and evolution of carbon dioxide are obtained. It is concluded from the experi- 
mental figures that with this type of suspension glucose is first oxidized to 
gluconic acid, which is then broken down with evolution of carbon dioxide 
equal to the volume of oxygen absorbed. Some of the glucose or gluconic acid 
is probably oxidized to a keto- or aldehydo-gluconic acid. It is of interest in 
connexion with the large increase in oxygen uptake resulting from growth of 
Bact. suboxydans on the medium containing chalk, that in a recent publication 
Cozic [1036] states that a considerable increase in the rates of oxygen absorption 
by suspensions of Bast, rancens and Bact. pasteurianum was observed when 
chalk was added to the growth medium. It should also be mentioned that 
Simon [1930] showed that Bact. suboxydans, together with Bast, pastsurianum 
and BaxA. ascendens, can act anaerobically on glucose to give a true alcoholic 
fermentation, but he states that this does not occur in the presence of oxygen. 

The striking difference in oxidative powers and of ability to break down the 
glucose molecule of the two types of suspensions implies that the enzymic 
system poiiieBsed by suspensions of Badt. suboxydans grown on miadze wort agar 
contaming chalk is profoundly different in fonctian from that possessed by 

( 1870 ) 
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suspensions derived from cultures grown on maize wort agar without chalk. It 
is very probable that the difference is due directly to the neutralization by the 
chalk of the acid formed by the organism during growth on the medium. Without 
chalk the strongly acid conditions which develop are probably unfavourable for 
the formation in the enzyme system of the organism of tlie specific active group 
responsible for the breakdown of the glucose or gluconic acid molecule. It is 
also possible that the pink pigment present in the more active suspension is 
partly responsible for the increased activity by acting as carrier between the 
activated substrate molecules and molecular oxygen, in much the same way as 
other intracellular pigments such as the well-known yellow enzyme and the blue 
pigment of Bad. pyocyaneujn. 

An attempt has been mad(^ to link this difference in properties with the 
intensity of phosphatase activity in the suspensions. 

Experimental. 

Bacterial suspe/nsiojis and preparations. The cultui^ of Bart, suhoxydans used in these experi- 
ments was obtained from the National Collection of T^pe Cultures. The history of the different 
subcultures previous to use in the experiments described had varied considerably. For most of 
the time all cultures were on maize wort agar, but at some period they had been on beer agar, 
ordinary wort agar, yeast-glycerol liquid medium, bouillon-agar and maize wort agar with chalk. 
The media employed for growth in the expeiiiuents to be dt^scribed consisted of (a) maize wort 
agar, (h) maize wort agar with 2% chalk, contained in flat 16-oz. bottles. In order to incorporate 
the chalk throughout the agar it was essential to shake the bottles just before solidification. A 
thin saline suspension of the organism grown on the same medium was used for inoculation and 
the bottles were incubated at 30^^ for 4 days. The growth was removed from the agar surface by 
adding sterile physiological saline and rubbing with a sterile glass rod. The washings thus obtained 
from the maize wort agar without chalk were very acid and, t<) remove this acidity it was necessary, 
after filtering through sterile glass wool to remove small ]um|)s of agar, to centrifuge and wash 
three or four times before finally suspending in saline. The organisms from the chalk medium 
were much more difficult to centrifuge and gave a definitely pink suspension, in contrast to the 
dirty white of the other suspensions. The BUK{)enBions wore aerated for 1 hour and kept at 0®. The 
diy weights of the suspensions from the maize wort agar without chalk were usually lO-lfi mg./ral. 
and those from the chalk medium 20-25 mg./ml. Dilution within a wide range made no appre- 
ciable difference; e.g. a suspension from the chalk medium, with dry weight 23 mg./ml., gave 
almost identical values for oxygon uptake and evolution of carbon dioxide with glucose when 
diluted to three times its volume. 

The air-dried preparations were made by centrifuging a portion of the suspensions, drying 
the sediment in a vacuum desiccator and grinding to a fine powder. 

The acetone preparations were made from the suspensions as described by Muller [1931]. 

Oxygen abfmp^icm and evolution of carbon dioxide of suspensions of Bact. suboxydans with 
glucose and calcium gluconate.. These were measured by means of the Barcroft differential mano- 
meter, the usual technique being followed [Dixon, 1934J. The volumes of the tw^o flasks iri each 
apparatus were so adjusted by means of glass beads that their difference was less than 100 pi. The 
carbon dioxide output was measured by the direct method. The left flask of the manometer con- 
tained 1 ml. suspension and 2 ml. buffer, the right flask 1 ml. 8U8{)en8ion, 1*7 ml. buffer and 0*3 ml. 
substrate contained in a Keilin tube during equilibration, after which it was mixed with the other 
oontents. Either phosphate or phthalate buffers of pH 5*5 were used, preliminary experiments 
having shown that 5*5 is the optimum pH for oxygen absorption by Bact. suSoxydans with glucose 
as substrate. 0*1 Jlf glucose was used. Theoretically 0*3 ml, of 0*1 if glucose takes up 334 pi. of 
oxyg&a. at N.T.P. for each atom of oxygen absorbed by the glucose molecule. A temfierature of 
3 0^ was used throughout. 
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Suapemions of Bact. suboxydans grown on rmize wort agar (no chcdk). 

Fig. 1 shows an oxygen uptake-time curve typical of many which have been 
obtained at different times with glucose as substrate. The oxygen uptake was 
comparatively rapid at the beginning and slowly decreased until it ceased alto- 
gether at a value of 320-340 /xl. oxygen, i.e. at a value equivalent to the absorption 
of one atom of oxygen by each molecule of glucose represented by 0*3 ml. 



Fig. 1. Oxygen uptake, with 0-3 ml. of 0*1 JIf glucose as substrate, of suspension of Barf, 
mhox^ians from growth on maize wort agar without chalk. Theoretical Og uptake for 
complete oxidation to gluconic acid is 334 fjH. Temp, 30“, pH, 5*6. 

substrate. No carbon dioxide was evolved. The increase in acidity of the right- 
hand flask containing suspension and glucose almost invariably amounted to 
1*5 ml. of 0-02 iV' NaOH, which is equivalent to the gluconic acid obtainable 
from 0-3 ml. of 0* Ilf glucose. The absorption of the equivalent of one atom of 
oxygen and a simultaneous appearance of an equivalent acidity points very 
strongly to the formation of gluconic acid. The only other possible position for a 
carboxyl group in the intact glucose molecule would be at the other end of the 
chain and if this were formed it would require the absorption of the equivalent 
of two atoms of oxygen. 

There was no oxygen uptake or evolution of carbon dioxide with 0*06 If 
calcium gluconate at pR 5-5. 

It was thought possible that the thorough washing which this type of sus- 
pension required to remove all acid might also have removed some active agent 
of the enzymic system. Accordingly a portion of a suspension was centrifuged, 
the supernatant liquid removed and the suspension made up again with some of 
the neutralized supernatant liquid of the first washing. The new suspension was 
examined for oxygen absorption and evolution of caj^on dioxide in presence of 
glucose in the Barcroft differential manometer and was found to give similar 
results to the above. It was concluded that washing had had no de-activating 
effect. 
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Sv^spemions of Bact. suboxydans groum on maize wort agar 
containing 2^1^, chalk. 

Fig. 2 shows a typical example of an oxygen uptake-time and COg output- 
time (jurve obtained with this type of suspension using 0-3 ml. of 0*1 if glucose 
as substrate. The initial uptake of oxygen is much more rapid than that 
obtained with the type of suspension derived from Bact. suboxydans grown 
without chalk. The rate of oxygen absorption slowly diminishes, especially after 
the equivalent of one atom of oxygon has been taken up. At first there is only 
very little, if any, evolution of carbon dioxide, but this rapidly increases. After a 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2, Oxygen uptake and COj output, with 0*3 nil. 0*1 M glucose as substrate, of suspension 
of Had. Mutivxydam from growth on maize wort agar containing 2% chnlk. Temp. 30°. 
pH, 6-6. 

Fig. 3. Oxygen uptake and COg output, wdth 0*3 ml. ()*05 M cfalcium gluconate as substrate, 
of suspension of Bact. auhoxydaiis from growth on maize wort agar containing 2 % chalk. 
Temp. 30°. pH, 6*6. 

time the evolution of carbon dioxide becomes equal in volume to the oxygen 
absorbed. The difference in volume between the total oxygen uptake and the 
carbon dioxide evolved represents the absorption of oxygen without any 
formation of carbon dioxide, that is, some simple oxidation process. In some 
cases this difference in volume becomes stabilized at about 330 /xl. which is 
approximately equivalent to one atom of oxygen for each molecule of glucose 
present. This excess of total oxygen uptake over carbon dioxide output is in all 
probability due to the formation of gluconic acid, which is oxidized as soon as 
produced giving an evolution of carbon dioxide equal to the oxygen absorbed. 

In most experiments the difference in volume between oxygen uptake and 
evolution of carbon dioxide increases beyond 330/xl. to about 450-470/il. This 
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additional excess of oxygen absorption may perhaps be accounted for by the par- 
tial oxidation of gluconic acid to 5-ketogluconic acid, CH 2 OH . CO(CHOH) 30 OOH, 
a reaction which has been observed for other acetic acid bacteria by several 
workers [Bemhauer & Schon, 1929; Hermann & Neuschul, 1931; Takahashi & 
Asai, 1931]. There are also the possibilities that 2-ketogluconic acid [Bemhauer 
& Gorlich, 1935], 6-aldehydogluconic acid (Z-glucuronic acid) [Takahashi & Asai, 
1931 ; 1933] and saccharic acid may be formed. Another but less likely possibility 
is that there may be some oxidation process without evolution of carbon dioxide 
later on in the degradation of the glucose or gluconic acid molecule. However, 
the fact that 5-ketogluconic acid is a normal product of the glucose and gluconic 
acid metabolism of Bad. suboxydans in ordinary liquid culture points to this 
compound as being the most likely product in the experiments described above. 

The view that gluconic acid is the first product of the action of the suspension 
of Bad. 8vboxydan8 grown on maize wort agar containing chalk is strengthened 
by the results obtained with 0*3 ml. of 0-05 if calcium gluconate in place of the 
equivalent 0*3 ml. of 0*1 Af glucose as substrate in the Barcroft apparatus 
(Fig. 3). 

Here the experimental results obtained are very similar to those obtained 
with glucose, with the significant exception that the difference between oxygen 
uptake and carbon dioxide output, that is, the absorption of oxygen unaccom- 
panied by any evolution of carbon dioxide, rose only to about 120/iI. after 
5 hours. In the case of glucose, as stated above, the difference in most cases 
became stabilized at about 450-470/il., and this difference was usually attained 
in less than an hour. It will be noted that the two sets of figures for glucose and 
gluconic acid, i.e. 120 /d. and 450-470/il., differ by 330-350 /xl., which is approxi- 
mately equivalent to one atom of oxygen for 0*3 ml. substrate, that is, to the 
difference in oxygen content of the glucose and gluconic acid molecules. 

Phosphatase adivity of Bact. suboxydans. 

Synthesis of phosphoric esters. All attempts to demonstrate the synthesis of 
hexosephosphates by the two types of suspension or their air-dried and acetone 
preparations gave negative results. The method employed was to make up 
flasks containing the following mixtures: 1 g. of air-dried or acetone bacteria or 
1 ml. suspension, variable quantities of glucose ranging from 0-03 to 0-7 g., 
0*07 ml. toluene and 2*5 ml. of 0*3 JIf Na 2 HP 04 for experiments on the alkaline 
side of neutrality or an equivalent quantity of KHgPO^ for experiments in acid 
conditions. The total volume was brought up to 10 ml. in each case and the flasks 
incubated at 30°. The amount of inorganic phosphate was determined [King, 
1932] after 5, 10, 20, 30, 60 min. and afterwards at wider intervals up to 48 hours. 
No definite decrease in organic phosphate was observed in any experiment, 
though there were slight deviations on either side of the original phosphate 
value. These negative results do not necessarily mean that no hexosephosphates 
are synthesized, as they may be broken down immediately they are formed. 

Hydrolysis of sodium hexosediphosphate. Simon [1930, p. 277] demonstrated 
the ability of Ba>d. suboxydans to hydrolyse magnesium hexosediphosphate to 
the extent of over 80% in 48 hours. 

In order to compare the hydrolytic powers of the two t 3 rpes of suspension 
and their acetone and dried preparations, the cultures from which they were 
derived were grown under the same conditions and on the same batch of maize 
wort agar, witii the exception of the addition of chalk to the chalktix)ntaining 
medium. 
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Mixtures of the following composition were made up: 

0'6 g» acetone or air-dried preparation or 2 ml. suspension, 5 ml. buffer solution, 1 ml. of 
if/7*5 sodium hexosediphosphate solution, the whole being made up to 10 ml. Potassium hydrogen 
phthalate buffer solutions of pH 4*5 were employed, ])reliminary experiments having shown that 
the optimum pH for the liberation of inorganic phosphate was between 4 and 5. The Mjl'b 
sodium hexosediphosphate solution was prepared by dissolving M6 g.. of anhydrous sodium 
sulphate in 30 ml. water, grinding with 2*44 g. of barium hexosediphosphate (B.D.H.) and centri- 
fuging. Solutions containing bacteria and buffer, buffer and hexosephosphate were made uj) as 
controls. The flasks were placed in a thermostat at 30"* and gently agitated. Sarapl(*s were removc*d 
approximately every 24 hours and estimated for inorganic phosphate by King’s method [1932]. 

Table I gives the results obtained in one experiment in which the suspension 
and acetone preparation of the two types were compared. Table II gives other 
experimental results obtained after varying periods of incubation at SO"". In 
this table thc^ results within each experimemt are strictly comparable. The results 
ar(‘ expressed as mg. of inorganic phosphorus in each ml. of the mixture. The 
maximum possible value, for complef/e hydrolysis, is 0*83 mg./ml. 

Table I. Hydrolysis of sodium hexosedipJwspfuitp. by Bact. suboxydans. 

A reproHcnts suBpensioii or acetone jirejiaration from maize wort agar containing 2 % chalk. 

1i represemts Kunpension or ac'ctone preparation from maize wort agar without chalk. 



iSuBpension A 

Suspension B 



Time 

dry weight 

dry weight 

Acetone 

Acetone 

hours 

25 mg./ml. 

23 mg./ml. 

preparation A 

preparation B 

23 

— 

— 

0*17 

0*05 

44 

0*33 

0*16 

0*39 

0*15 

70 

0*47 

0*20 

0*45 

0*19 

90 

0*61 

0*24 

— 

— 

116 

— 

—r 

0*59 

0*32 


Table IT, Hydrolysis of sodium hexosediphosphate by Bact. suboxydans. 


Culture grown on maize wort Culture grown on maize wort 
agar containing 2^o t’halk agar with no chalk 



Air-dried 

Acetone 

f 

Air-dried 

Acetone 

Exjierimcnt 

preparation 

pre})aration 

pi*eparation 

pi'eparatiori 

No. 1 after 1 dav 

0*29 

0*16 

0-06 

Trace 

No. 1 after 3 days 

0*43 

0*53 

0*10 

0*10 

No. 2 after 3 days 

— 

0*53 

— 

0*28 

No. 3 after 1 day 

0*44 

— 

0*09 

— 

No. 4 after 2 days 

0*40 

— 

Nil 

— 


An examination of Table II shows that the results obtained were variable, 
but it is clear that there is a very definite difference between the two types in 
their power of forming inorganic phosphate from sodium hexosediphosphate. 
In one experiment (No. 4) and in one only, the air-dried preparation of the 
culture grown without chalk liberated no free inorganic phosphate, but in the 
other experiments the preparation derived from this medium showed some 
phosphatase activity but considerably smaller than that of the preparation 
derived from the maize wort agar containing chalk. It is therefore evident that 
the strong oxidative ability possessed by suspensions of Bad. suboxydans from 
cultures grown on maize wort agar containing 2% chalk is accompanied by 
considerably higher phosphatase activity than that possessed by the susptmsions 
of restricted oxidative capacity derived from maize wort agar containing no 
chalk. 
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The effect of mbcuUuriTig Bact. suboxydans of either type on to the 
characteristic medium of the other. 

In order to determine whether the properties acquired by suspensions of 
BcLct. suboxydans by growth on chalk maize wort agar were permanent or not, 
a culture which had been grown on the chalk medium for several generations 
was transferred to ordinary maize wort agar. Suspensions of the growth were 
made and examined for oxygen uptake and carbon dioxide output, while air- 
dried and acetone preparations of the suspensions were examined for phos- 
phatase activity. All showed the characteristic properties of the type normally 
derived from maize wort agar. Similarly a culture which had been grown on 
ordinary maize wort agar for a long time immediately acquired the properties of 
the other variety when transferred to the chalk medium. 

It is evident from this that the considerable modification induced in the 
enzyme system by the addition of chalk to the culture medium is a temporary 
variation and not a permanently acquired character. 

SlTMMABY. 

1. Baxt, suboxydans, an acetic acid organism characterized by its property of 
restricted oxidation in aerobic conditions, is found to possess a strongly oxidizing 
enzymic system when grown on maize wort agar containing 2 % chalk. 

2. Washed suspensions of the growth from maize wort agar without chalk are 
dirty white in colour and oxidize glucose to gluconic acid but no further at the 
optimum pH 5*5. There is no evolution of carbon dioxide. These suspensions have 
no action on gluconic acid. 

3. Washed suspensions from maize wort agar containing chalk are pink and 
give a much larger and more rapid oxygen uptake with glucose as substrate than 
the other type of suspension, as weU as a considerable evolution of carbon 
dioxide. Gluconic acid is first produced but is immediately oxidized with 
evolution of carbon dioxide equal to the oxygen absorbed in this reaction. 
Some keto- or aldchydo-gluconic acid, probably 5-ketogluconic acid, may also 
be formed. The action of this type of suspension on gluconic acid is very similar 
to that on glucose, and the difference in oxygen uptakes unaccompanied by 
evolution of carbon dioxide is accounted for by the difference of one atom of 
oxygen between the glucose and gluconic acid molecules. 

4. No S 3 mthesis of hexosephosphates by suspensions or air-dried and acetone 
preparations of either type could be detected. 

5. The suspenf^ions and air-dried and acetone preparations of the cultures 
grown on the chalk-containing medium were found to possess a much greater 
capacity for hydrolysing sodium hexosediphosphate than the corresponding 
suspensions and preparations from the maize wort agar without chalk. 

6. The modification in enzymic properties produced by the chalk is a tem- 
porary variation and not a permanently acquired character. 

The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks to Dr A. C. Thaysen for his 
interest and advice in this work. The work described above was carried out as 
part of the programme of the Chemistry Research Board and is published by 
permission of the Director of Chemical Research in the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 
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CCLXIIL THE UTILIZATION BY THE RAT OF 
VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE ADMINISTERED 
IN DIFFERENT MEDIA. 

By KATHARINE HOPE COWARD. 

From the College of the Pharvmceidical Society y London, 

{Received 27 AugvM 1936,) 

Before the adoption of the International Standard of reference for vitamin A, 
a large amount of work was carried out by several workers to determine the best 
solvent for its administration to experimental animals. A full account of this 
work has been given in the Medical Research Council’s Special Report, No. 202 
[1935]. The general conclusion was that the Standard (a particular sample of jS- 
carotene) was more effective when administered in coconut oil or arachis oil 
(particular samples only) than when administered in olive oil, hardened cotton- 
seed oil, ethyl laurate or liquid paraffin. Thei'e was some evidence from colori- 
metric determinations that the carotene was less stable in the latter solvents than 
in the samples of coconut oil used. Baumann & Steenbock [1933, 2] found by 
colorimetric determination less destruction of carotene in a refined cotton seed 
oil than in any other solvent. The possibility that carotene might be utilized 
differently in different solvents was mentioned in the Medical Research Council’s 
Report. 

It seems admissible to test this possibility by the following consideration. 
If the carotene in a particular solution is imperfectly utilized by the animal, the 
extent to which different animals utilize it would, presumably, vary. That is, if 
less than 100 % of the carotene were utilized, it could not be expected that all 
animals would utilize exactly the same proportion. On this view, therefore, the 
variation in response of animals given carotene in these “poor** solvents would 
be greater than that of animals given carotene in the “best ” solvent if the “ best 
solvent owes its superiority to the better utilization of the carotene in it. A 
measure of this variation can be made by the generally accepted method, of esti- 
mating the standard deviation (a) of the test. 

Since there are not enough figures available to make a reliable comparison 
between the variation in response of animals given carotene in coconut oil and 
that of animals given carotene in other oils, other comparisons of a similar nature 
have been made from the large amount of material available from the carrying 
out of tests in this laboratory. Comparisons which at once suggested themselves 
as useful for this purpose and for which there was sufficient material, were 
(a) cod liver oil and plant tissues ; (6) butter and margarines containing a vitamin 
concentrate. The vitamin A of cod liver oil is regarded as true vitamin A whilst 
that of plant tissues is probably entirely in the form of carotene. The vitamin A 
of butter is probably largely true vitamin A (about 16 % of it was found to be 
carotene by Baumann & Steenbock [1933, 1]), whilst that of the margarines is 
also true vitamin A but is contained in different solvents, mostly vegetable oils. 
The examination of the standard deviations of the responses to these different 
sources of vitamin A has failed to show any real differences, and it therefore 
seems probable that the differences in results obtained by the solution of carotene 
in different oils cannot be due to differences in utilization of the carotene or 
vitamin A contained in them. 


( 1878 ) 
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The general estimate of the standard deviation of a single deterniiruition {a) 
for the response of rats to a dose of vitamin A, 

A general estimate of the standard deviation of a single determination (or) for 
the response of rats to a dose of vitamin A given daily for 5 weeks after they had 
ceased to grow on a diet deficient in that factor was published by Coward [1932] 
from results obtained during the period November 1929 to December 1931 . The 
method of calculating or was fully described in that paper. From these same ex- 
periments the standard deviation of the response of rats during the first three 
weeks of the test has been calculated (Table I). The tests have since been 


Table I. Variation in response to doses of vitamin A, 
(The whole of the tests from Noveraljer 1929 to July 1936.) 


Serial No. 
of te.st8 

Dates (approx.) 

No. of 
rats 

No. of 
groups 


a2 

/ 

a 

1-108* 

Nov. 1929-Dec. 1931 

Bucks 

677 

112 

70,579 

126-69 

11-26 

109-189 

Jan.-Dee. 1932 

337 

72 

48,185 

182-19 

13-50 

190-303 

Jan. 1933-Scpt. 1934 

449 

111 

72,985 

216-52 

14-71 

304-402 

Oct. 1934-Oct. 1935 

409 

92 

.39,404 

124-30 

11-15 

403-514 

Nov. 1935-.July 1936 

377 

95 

_ 28.931 

102-58 

10-13 

i-sli 

No\\ 1929-,Tuly 1936 

2249 

482 

260,084 

147-19 

12-13 

1-108* 

Nov. 1929 -Dpc. 1931 

Docs 

719 

112 

43,990 

72-47 

8-51 

109-189 

Jan. -Doc. 1932 

468 

82 

51,626 

1.33-69 

11*56 

190-303 

Jan. 1933-i8ept. 1934 

610 

116 

48,917 

99-02 

9-95 

304-402 

Oct. 1934-Oct. 1935 

529 

97 

35,240 

81*57 

9-03 

403-514 

Nov. 193r)-July 1936_ 

480 

108 

31,8()4 

84-30 

9-18 

“'l-5U 

Nov. 1929~July 19.36 

2812 ' 

' 515 ’ 

211,637 

92- H 

9-60 


♦ Including 4 inserted afterwards. 


carried on with no avoidable differences, and from time to time the standard 
deviation of the three wrecks' t(5st has been determined from the whole of the 
results available. These are collected in Table I. No explanation of the rise in 
the value of a in 1932 and 1933 is suggested, or of the subsequent fall in 1934, 
1935 and 1936. The values are given to show that the variation in the response of 
animals to apparently the same treatment may itself vary from time to time. 
The average value for a is given as a general estimate of its value for tests carried 
out in this laboratory. 

In addition a calculation has been made of the standard deviation of the 
response in all tests made on cod liver oil Z since it was adopted as a subsidiary 
standard of reference in this laboratory in November 1932. These results are 
included in the general estimate of the standard deviation, of which they form 
only about 16 % . The value of or for cod liver oil is, according to both male and 
female rats, equal to the average for all the tests (Table II). 

Table II. Variation in response to vitamin A in cod liver oil Z, 
(November 1932 to July 1936.) 

No. of No. of 

rats groups efi o 

Bucks 347 82 38,330 144-64 12 03 

Does 452 85 32,498 88-55 9-41 
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C(mpari8on between the variation in response to doses of vitamin A (a) in 
cod liver oil and (b) in plant tissues. 

Since there is evidently some influence affecting the variation in response of 
the whole stock of animals from time to time, a comparison of the variation of 
two groups of animals can only be made safely with those animals which are on 
test simultaneously, so that whatever is affecting the variation must affect both 
groups equally. During the last twelve months we have been estimating the 
vitamin A contents of a large number of vegetable tissues (fruits, vegetables, pulses 
etc., some of them dried but most of them fresh) by comparison with our cod liver 
oil Z. These, together with a few more tests carried out previously, have given us 
sufficient material for this comparison. Our procedure for such comparisons is to 
prepare large numbers of rats by giving them the vitamin A-free diet, starting 
several litters two or three times a week, so that we have a continuous supply of 
rats becoming steady in weight on a shortage of vitamin A. As the rats become 
ready for test, they are divided into groups, one to be given a dose of the 
standard, another to be given a dose of the test substance. We do not regard it 
as essential that litter-mates should be used for comparisons, for we have deter- 
mined (unpublished results) that the variation in response of litter-mates to the 
same dose of vitamin A, given when the rats have become steady in weight, is not 
less than that of rats from different littt^rs. We are fully aware that the members 
of different litters have different reserves of vitamin A, but we consider that 
our procedure of just exhausting these reserves reduces the rats from different 
litters to a fairly similar condition. Naturally, in prophylactic tests or in par- 
tially prophylactic tests, litter-mate comparison is essential. 

In assigning the rats which are ready for test to the different groups we think 
it is highly important that as far as possible equal numbers of rats should be 
assigned to the different groups each day. Whatever may be the various causes 
of the variation in response, those which may be felt from day to day (such as 
changes in temperature shown by Tourtellotte & Bacon [1935] to have an effect 
in vitamin D experiments) must be allowed to have equal influence on the 
different groups. If our supply of rats ready for test is good, we may compare 
two or even three test substances with the standard, putting the rats into the 
gi’oups for (a) standard, (6) test A, (c) test B, and [d) test C respectively in regular 
sequence. 

With the comparison controlled in this way, we have found that, according 
to the male rats of the tests, the variation in response to the vitamin A of cod 
liver oil is the same as to that of plant tissues, whilst according to the female rats, 
the variation in the response to the vitamin A of cod liver oil is a little larger 
than to that of the plant tissues but not significantly so (Table HI). 

Table III. Comparison between cod liver oil and vegetables tested at the 
sanfie time with regard to the variation in response to vitamin A. 

(May 1933 to July 1936.) 

No. of No. of 




rats 

groups 


a* 

a 

Cod liver oil 

Bucks 

163 

36 

14,245 

11217 

10*59 


Does 

193 

38 

14,727 

95*01 

9*75 

Vegetables 

Bucks 

227 

60 

18,793 

111-20 

10*54 

Does 

294 

72 

16,531 

74*46 

8*63 
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Comparison betwem the. variation in response to (loses of vitamin A in 
(a) butter, and (b) margarine (Ordaining a vitamin coventrate. 

For some years we have been making a eomi)arison almost every month 
between a sample of a ‘‘vitamin margarine"’ and a sample of dairy butter, both 
bought at the same time and in the open market. Thus we have ample material 
from which to judge the variation in response to doses of vitamin A (a) as con- 
tained in butter and (b) as contained in this margarine. The comparisons were 
always made as described in the last section of this paper, i.e. they were made by 
simultaneous tests of the two products. The result may be seen in Table IV. 

Table IV. Comparison between butters and vitaminized margarines tested at 
the same time, with regard to variation in response to vitamin A . 


(January 1930 to July 1936.) 




No. of 

No. of 






rats 

groups 

Lr/2 

or" 

<T 

Butters 

Hiioks 

257 

54 

33,007 

162-60 

12-75 


Does 

315 

56 

24,483 

94-53 

9-72 

Margarino.s 

Bucks 

281 

67 

28,042 

131-Ot 

11-45 


Dot's 

.371 

69 

30,300 

100-66 

10-03 


The standard deviation (a) of a single determination according to the male 
rats was rather higher for the butters than for the margarines, but according 
to the female rats it was rather higher for the margarines than for the 
butters. Thus it must be concluded that there is no greater or less variation 
in the utilization of the vitamin A of butters than in that of the margarines 
containing the vitamin A concentrate.' 


Summary. 

Carotene has been found by several workers to be most effective as vitamin A 
on experimental animals when administered in coconut oil. This may be due 
to partial destruction in the “poorer” oils which has been demonstrated colori- 
metrically, but it has also been suggested that it may be partially due to a leas 
complete utilization from the poorer oils. 

If this is so, then it is to be expected that the utilization. Inking less 
than complete, would vary between different animals. This would bring 
about a greater variation in the response to a given dose of carotene than 
that which is observed normally when, presumably, utilization is complete. 
Comparisons of the variations in response to doses of carotene or vitamin A 
in different solvents or from different sources should, therefore, if carried out 
under strictly controlled conditions, indicate differences in utilization of the 
vitamin. 

Comparisons of the variation in response to (a) the vitamin A in cod-liver oil 
and that contained, probably wholly as carotene, in plant tissues (for which 
877 rats were used), and (6) the vitamin A (partly carotene) of butter and the 
vitamin A of margarines containing a vitamin concentrate (for which 1224 rats 
were used) show no significant differences. 

It is therefore concluded that there is no difference in the powers of animals 
to utilize vitamin A or carotene either as supplied to them in cod livei* oil or in 
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plant tissues, or as supplied to them in butters or as concentrates in various 
vegetable oils. The causes of the diBferenoe in eflFectiveness of carotene dissolved 
in different oils must be sought elsewhere. 
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IN BRAIN TISSUE. 
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University College, London. 


(Rejceived 27 August 1936.) 


Harris [1933] concluded from the results of biological tests that only about 
one-third of the matoial in Jensen rat sarcoma which reduces 2:6-dichloro- 
phenolindophenol is ascorbic acid. Later Young & Mitolo [1934] and Mitolo 
[1934] brought forward evidence which they be]iev(‘d to indicate that brain 
tissue also contains an indophenol-redueing factor (t.t.) which is not ascorbic 
acid. Recent investigations have (last doubt on the conclusion that tumour 
tissue contains an i.f. other than ascorbic acid [Woodward et al. 193G; Watson, 
1936; Kellie & Zilva, 1936J. The expt^rimcnts described in this paper suggest 
further that the evidence previously lielieved to demonstrate the existence of a 
non-ascorbic acid i.f. in brain tissue is inconclusive. 

The evidence previously presented that brain tissue contains such a sub- 
stance [Young & Mitolo, 1934; Mitolo, 1934] was as follows: 


Substance in crude brain tissue extracts 


Ascorbic acid 


Readily reduces acid ammonium inolyMate 
at room temperature 

Does not reduce ammotiiacal silver nitrate at 
room temperature 
Insoluble in acetone 
Precipitated by mercuric acetate 
No antiscorbutic activity 


Does not readily do so 

Reduction at mom temperature 
instantaneous 

Frc'cly soluble in absolute acetone 
Not 80 precipitated 
Antiscorbutic 


The validity of th(‘ non-biological evidence given above that the substance 
pnjsent in (;rude brain extracts is not ascorbic acid is undermined by the fol- 
lowing observation. Ih-olonged aeration, in alkaline solution, of a crude brain 
extract results in the complete disappearance of the i.f. If the reaction is then 
adjusted to its previous value (about pVL 6) and pure ascorbic acid added in 
amount calculated to l>e equal to the i.f. destroyed, the properties of the resulting 
solution are similar to those of a (jrude brain extract. In oth(T words, if ascorbic 
acid is added to crude brain extracts, it assumes the chemical and physical 
properties of the unknown i.f. The question of the biological evidence, which 
is unsatisfactory, will not be considered in this paper. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the results have been inconsistent. The crude brain extracts used in 
the biological tests necessarily had a high solid content because of the low con- 
centration of the I.F. in ox brain. They were therefore somewhat unpalatable to 
the guinea-pigs receiving a scorbutic diet. Some indication was obtained of a 
definitely deleterious effect of these extracts on the growrth of the animal before 
symptoms of scurvy appeared. It is clear that, when such highly concentrated 
crude tissue extracts are used, interpretation of the results must be cautious. 

1 Beit Memorial Fellow. 

( 1883 ) 
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Expebimental. 

Ox brains obtained from the slaughter-house within a short time of the 
death of the animal were used in the majority of these experiments. In many 
cases confirmatory results were obtained with brain tissue from other species. 

Ascorbic acid and the i.f. in brain were estimated by the reduction of 
2:6-dichlorophenolindophenol, using the technique of Birch et ah [1933]. The 
indicator was standardized against pure ascorbic acid (Hoffmann La Roche and 
Co.) which was itself checked against standard iodine solution. The figures for 
I.F. are expressed as mg. equivalent of ascorbic acid. 

Crude brain extract was prepared by rapidly mincing the brain tissue into 
1*5 volumes of absolute alcohol and extracting for 24 hours at 0° with occasional 
stirring. The extract was then filtered off and the residue extracted twice with 
70 % alcohol. The alcoholic extracts were combined and evaporated in vacuo at 
an outside temperature of 30-40® to such a volume that 1 ml. contained about 


Table 1. 



1 mg. 
equivalent 

Reagent (5 ml. in all cases) crude extract 

Equivalent 

inactivated 

extract 

1 mg. pure 
ascorbic acid 

“ Recon- 
stituted 
extract** 

8% ammonium molybdate Rapid 

reduction 

0 

0? 

Rapid 

reduction 

8 % ammonium molybdate + 1 ml. Rapid 

1 % KH ^04 reduction 

0 

Rapid 

reduction 

Rapid 

reduction 

Ammoniacal silver nitrate Very slow 

blackening 

0? 

Instantaneous 

reduction 

Very slow 
blackening 

Ammoniacal silver nitrate + 10 mg. Very slow 
glutathione blackening 

0? 

Very slow 
blackening 

Very slow 
blackening 

Acid (acetic) silver nitrate Fairly rapid 

reduction 

0 

Rapid 

reduction 

Fairly rapid 
reduction 


1 mg. equivalent of i.f. ‘‘Inactivated crude extract” was prepared by adjusting 
the pH of the crude extract to about 10 and bubbling air through briskly until no 
reduction of indophenol reagent could be detected. The reaction was then 
adjusted to its original value. “Reconstituted crude extract” was prepared by 
adding pure ascorbic acid to “inactivated crude extract” in amount equivalent 
to the I.F. removed by aeration. 

Reducmg tests are summarized in Table I. 

Acetone-solubility, To 10 ml. of crude extract, containing 15*6 mg. equivalent 
of I.F., 95 ml. of acetone were added. The precipitate was redissolved and the 
precipitation repeated twice. The final precipitate contained 11*9 mg. equivalent 
of I.F. The combined filtrates were freed from acetone by distillation in vaeuo 
and found to contain 0*82 mg. equivalent of i.f. 

A repetition of this experiment using “reconstituted crude extract” gave 
the following results: precipitate contains 11*4 mg.: filtrate contains 0*35 mg. 
ascorbic acid. 

Mercuric acetate precipitation. To 10 ml. of neutral crude extract were added 
18*75 ml. of 20% mercuric acetate solution. Precipitate and filtrate were 
separately freed from mercury by H^S and the H^S removed by evacuation 
combined with a stream of nitrogen. The precipitate contained 2*4 mg« equivalent 
of I.F. ; the filtrate contained 5*4 mg. equivalent of i.f. 

A repetition of this experiment with “reconstituted crude extract ” gave the 
following results: precipitate contained 3*0 mg.; filtrate conta^ed 5*6 mg. 
ascorbic add* 
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Biological testa, A comparison of the antiscorbutic activity of ascorbic acid or orange juice 
with that of the i.f. in crude brain extracts has been made by determining the ability of these 
substances to prevent the appearance of scurvy in guinea-pigs receiving a scorbutic diet. The 
symptoms of scurvy were assessed on the growth curve and on the general post-mortem appear- 
ance. In one experiment the daily administration of 6 mg. was ineffective in preventing the 
appearance of scorbutic symptoms, in another the feeding of 3 mg. equivalent was effective. In 
general six animals were used in each group, and as far as possible the conditions were similar in 
all cases, but over a considerable number of experiments the results were inconsistent. 

Absorption spectrum. “Crude extract” at pH 7 gave an absorption band with a (somewhat 
broad) maximum at 255 mp. This might have been considered additional evidence that the i.f. 
differed from ascorbic acid, which in neutral aqueous solution has a well-defined peak at 263 mp. 
Fractionation of “ crude extract” with lead acetate followed by removal of load from the separated 
fractions by H^S showed that 71 % of the recovered i.F. had been precipitated by basic lead acetate, 
and now exhibited a band at 263 mp, whereas the filtrate from this precipitation contained only 
14 % of the recovered i.f. but possessed a strong band with maximum absorption at 247 mp. That 
the original band at 255 mp was constituted largely, if not entirely, of two bands, on© at 247 mp 
and the other at 263 mp received support from the observation that “inactivated crude extract” 
exhibited a strong band with maximum at 247 ni/x. 

Discussion. 

The simulation of the properties of the i.f. in crude brain extracts by added 
ascorbic acid definitely invalidates the chemical evidence on which the existence 
of a non-ascorbic acid i.f. was deduced. It is now known that the reducing 
properties of ascorbic acid are greatly modified by the presence of glutathione 
[Emmerie, 1934; de Caro & Giani, 1934] and other substances present in tissue 
extracts fMawson, 1935]. • 

The facts presented in this note cannot be taken as evidence that the i.f. 
in brain tissue is entirely ascorbic acid. Nevertheless the chemical evidence is 
such that there is no reason to believe that an indophenol-reducing factor other 
than ascorbic acid exists in brain tissue. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The properties of the indophenol-reducing substance in crude brain 
extracts differ in certain respects from those of pure ascorbic acid. 

2. If pure ascorbic acid is added to an “inactivated” crude brain extract 
the properties of the resulting solution resemble those of the crude brain extract. 

3. There is therefore no reason to believe that the indophenol-reducing 
substance in crude brain extracts is other than ascorbic acid. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr R. D. Heard, of the University of Toronto, 
who carried out a number of the biological tests and to Dr R. J. Macwalter, 
who determined the absorption spectra. 
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Baumann [ 1 885, 2] observed that the action of ethyl- , phenyl - and p-bromophenyl- 
mercaptans on pyruvic acid led to the exothermic formation of substances which 
could be recrystallized from benzene and possessed well-defined melting-points. 
Though stable in the solid state and in benzene solution, these compounds were 
rapidly broken down to their original constituents when dissolved in water, and 
were regarded by Baumann as having the general structure RS.C(0H)(CH3). 
COOH. When treated with dry HCl the thiophenylpyruvic acid passes into the 
mercaptol (RS) 2 C(CH 3 ).COOH. The mcrcaptals and mercaptols [Baumann, 
1885, 1, 2J have been extensively studied both by Baumann and his school and by 
other investigators, but the unstable “hemimercaptals'* and “hemimercaptols’* 
were little investigated until the recjent work of Schonberg & Schiitz [1927j, 
Levi [1932] and Schubert [1935; 1936] appeared. Their work is of interest both 
from the point of view of the chemistry of the formation of mercaptals [Fromm, 
1889; Levi, 1932] on which the present paper and recent work [GirSaviWus & 
Heyfetz, 1935; 1936, 1] throw some light, and also from a biological aspect. 
LoWann's [1932] well-known discovery that the transformation of methyl- 
glyoxal into lactic acid by glyoxalase requires the presence of reducc^d glu- 
tathione as a necessary and specific co-enzyme, together with the observations of 
Kiihnau [1931], of Lohmann [1932] and of Jowott & Quastel [1933], that gluta- 
thione reacts in aqueous solution with methylglyoxal to form a fairly unstable 
compound, have led to the hypothesis [Jowett & Quastel, 1933] that a hemi- 
mercaptal-like compound of methylglyoxal with glutathione forms a necessary 
intermediate stage in the enzymic reaction. Further evidence for this view has 
been advanced by Platt & Schroeder [1934] and by GirSaviCius & Heyfetz [1936, 
2]. Possibly the biological significance of reactions of this type may extend beyond 
their participation in glyoxalase action [see Kuhnau, 1931; Bersin, 1935]. 

In the following experiments the compounds formed between pyruvic acid 
on the one hand and thiolacetic acid [Baumann, 1885, 2; Bongartz, 1886] or 
cysteine on the other have been investigated more closely, the process of their 
formation and its reversal being studied. 

Reversible combination of pyruvic with thiolacetic acid, 

Thiolacetic acid (2-12 g.) and pyruvic acid (2'03 g.) in substance were mixed; 
the mixture became hot, then set to a mass of white crystals mixed with a good 
deal of viscous liquid. After cooling, the product was stirred up with ether and 
filtered through a sintered glass funnel. Yield: 2-63 g. (64%) of crystalline 
substance. The ether washings (20 ml.) gave on evaporation a small additional 
crop. Ice cooling during the reaction did not appreciably alter the yield. 

^ The work desoribed in this paper was oarried out in 1933> while both authq^ were working 
at the Cambridge Laboratory. 


( 1886 ) 
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The following investigation of the crystalline compound shows that it is made 
up of the two reactants in equimolecular amounts and that it is excjeedingly labile 
in aqueous solution. 

Titration of — 8H group. 61 mg. of the compound were dissolved in 5 ml. of 
ice-cold water and immediately titrated with 0*0996 N iodine to the first stable 
yellow tint. Iodine uptake was as rapid as speed of titration permitted. 3*50 ml. 
were required. Calculated for complete oxidation of the thiol group: 3*40 ml. 
[cf. Lucas & King, 1932]. 

Titration of — CO group. 59 mg. titrated according to Cook & Clift [1932]. 
Found: 6*58 ml. iodine. Calculated: 6*58 ml. 

Isolation of components. (1) 5*647 g. of the addition product were dissolved in 
30 ml. of water and 5 g. of NaHSOg added. The solution was repeatedly ex- 
tracted with ether and the combined ethereal extracts dried ovtir Na 2 S 04 ; 
evaporation of the ether left 2*95g. of oily substance (102 % of original thiolacctic 
acid). Vacuum distillation (102-112711^16 mm.) gave 2*04 g. (70%) of thiol- 
acetic acid, identified iodimetrically and acidimetrically. (2) 0*4975 g. of the 
compound in 10 ml. of water was treated with 50 ml. of 2N HCl, containing 
0*8 g. of 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine. The precipitate was twice purified by 
dissolving in J/Na 2 C 03 and reprecipitating b^'' acidification. Yield: 0*752 g., 
corresponding to 94*1% of the theoretical amount of pyruvic acid dinitro- 
phenylhydrazone. In another experiment 01*6% was obtained. 

Considering the losses involved in the isolation methods, these results, to- 
g(‘ther with the above described titrations, demonstrate the easy dissociation in 
aqueous solution of the addition compound. No conclusion can however be 
drawn from these experiments as to whether the compound is actually incapable 
of existing in aqueous solution, or whether it attains an equilibrium, dissociating 
more or less according to the dilution and the extent to which one or other com- 
ponent is removed. 


Reaction of pyruvic acid with cysteine. 

Titration methods were incapable of telling us anything about the state of 
the pyruvic-thiolacetic compound in aqueous solution, or even whether any 
reaction takes place, when the components are mixed in solution. The lower 
reactivity of the products obtained by the interaction of pyruvic acid with 
cysteine jjermits a more profitable application of iodine titration. We attempted 
also to obtain a clearer picture by a parallel study of the changes in rotatory 
power undergone by natural i-cysteune in preseiu'e of pyruvic acid. 

The readings were taken with Hg green (A = 5461 A.) in a 2 dm. tube. The 
times were measured with a stopwatch and alternate readings were taken ap- 
proaching from the right and from the left. 

Fig. 1 shows the course of change of rotation of 0*2 M cysteine in aqueous 
solution in presence of 0*2, 0*4 and 0*6 M pyruvic acid. The solutions were always 
kept long enough for the rotation to reach a final value (several days). These end- 
values were: for 0*2 M pyruvic acid —5*32'’, for 0*4 M —7*2'^, and for 0*6 M 
— 7*44®. The experiments were carried out at 26-27®. 

Fig. 2 shows a number of curves obtained with cysteine and pyruvic acid in 
alcoholic solution (in view of the possible dissociating effect of water), at 37® 
±0*1® in a jacketed polarimeter tube. The cysteine concentration was again 
0*2 M and those of pyruvic acid 0*2 and 0*4 M. The end-values, after several 
days in a thermostat at 37®, were: 0*2 M pyruvic acid —7*52®, 0*4 if —9*56®, 
An inspection of both sets of curves shows that they have their origin at some 
point corresponding to a weak negative rotation, which, as far as can be judged, is 
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the more marked, the higher the pyruvic acid concentration. Since cysteine itself 
is weakly dextrorotatory (arrow in Fig. 1 shows the rotation of 0*2 M cysteine 
alone), we are clearly dealing with two successive effects: a practically in- 
stantaneous shift of rotation (of about 1® with our concentrations) with reversal 
of sign, succeeded by the gradual development of a strong laevorotation. 



In view of the complexity of these reactions, of the initial shift of rotation 
which seems to imply a rapid first stage^ and the variable end-point which seems 
to indicate the attainment of an equilibrium, it is not surprising that the reaction 
courses observed fail to fit the ordinary equations. With equimolecular concen- 
trations of pyruvic acid and cysteine the bimolecular reaction constants increase 
with time; the unimolecular constant is reasonably uniform in the experiment 
in water, but rapidly falls in the alcoholic solution. In all the other experiments 
the bimolecular constant falls with time, the unimolecular constant of course 
even more so. 

Soim colour rmdtims. 

An attempt to obtain some of the typical — SH reactions in presence of 
pyruvic acid provided additional evidence of a combination involving the 
sulphydryl group of the cysteine. 

FeCl ^ . Added to an alkaline solution of cysteine, FeClj gives a purple colour, 
which fades on standing, but reappears on admitting oxygen [Harris, 1922; 
Miohaelis & Barron, 1929]. To an alkaline (ammonia) mixture of 1 ml. Mji 
cysteine+2 ml. Mfi Na pyruvate was added 0-1 ml. MjlOO Fed,. The purple 
colour faded more rapidly than in absence of pyruvic acid and reappeared less 
strongly on shaking; after repeating several times the cycle of reduction and re- 
oxidation the colour fails to reappear again. In absence of pyruvic acid the pro- 
cess can be repeated almost indefinitely. If the cysteine and pyruvic acid are 
idlowed to stand a short whUo before adding FeClj the colour reaction is faint and 
rapidly vanishes irreversibly. 

' Unpublished observations by one of us with P. A. Heyfetz have demoiillarated a similar 
tdienomenon in ■yie reaction of OSH With methylglyoxal (iodimetiio titration). 
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Nitroprusside. In ammoniacal solution cysteine gives immediately the well- 
known purple colour ; this slowly fades to a brownish yellow. Pyruvic acid, under 
the same conditions, gives a slowly developing blue colour. On adding nitro- 
prusside to an ammoniacal solution of cysteine and pyruvic acid (in excess) a 
transient purple colour is observed, followed by the development of the blue 
P 3 rruvic acid colour. Between the two a colourless interval is sometimes noticed, 
showing that the colour due to cysteine has actually vanished and is not merely 
covered by the deeper colour due to excess p 5 a*uvic acid. 

Methylene blue reduction. The reduction of methylene blue by cysteine in 
alkaline solution is inhibited by pyruvic acid, though not very strongly (Thunberg 
tube). 

Titration experiments. 

Absolute alcoholic solutions of cysteine hydrochloride (0*19 jTf) and of 
pyruvic acid (2Jx0*19 = 0‘475 M), or mixtures of the two solutions were added 
by means of 0-5 or 1 ml. Ostwald pipettes to ice-cold 1-2 N HCl containing 1 ml. 
of 0*1014 V iodine and one drop of starch solution. The excess iodine was 
titrated with 0*1001 N NagSgOg from a microburette allowing an accuracy of 
0*001 ml. 

(1) 3 ml, of 1*3 V HCl 4-0*5 ml. cysteine solution 4-0*2 ml. pyruvic acid 
solution were mixed ice-cold. The mixture was kept in ice for various periods 
before adding iodine and (as rapidly as possible) titrating. As in all further ex- 
periments, the iodine consumption is given in terms of 0*1 N iodine. Cvysteine 
alone (no pyruvic acid) : 0*958, 0*955 ml. ; with pyruvic acid : after 2 min. 
0*907 ml., after 10 min. 0*881 ml., after 15 min. 0*789 ml. 

(2) 15 ml. of the cysteine solution + 6 ml. of the pyruvic acid solution (that is, 
an absolute alcoholic solution, 0*136 M in each of those substances) were kept 
for 4 days. 0*5 ml. samples were added to a mixture of 1 ml. 2 N HCl 4-1 ml. 



Fig. 3. 


0*1 V iodine, cooled in a freezing mixture to —5° to —6° ; on adding the alcoholic 
solution the temperature rose to about 0^. The titration vessel containing the 
mixture (a short wide tube with a tapered bottom) was transferred to a beaker 
containing ice in dilute brine, so that its temperature up to and during the 
titration was kept at -2® to 0°. At the moment of adding the cysteine -pyruvic 
acid mixture to the iodine a stopwatch was started, which was stopped at the 
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end of the titration. The titration was started after the iodine had been acting 
for various periods. Fig. 3 shows the course of iodine uptake up to 8 min. The 
contrast with the experiments with thiolacetic acid, where the whole of the 
iodine corresponding to the — SH introduced is immediately consumed, is striking. 

It is not clear from these results whether the gradual uptake of iodine is 
entirely due to its action on the compound, or whether a certain amount of 
dissociation takes place spontaneously when the alcoholic mixture is added to 
water + HC1. The following experiment was designed to answer this question. 
0-5 ml. of the alcoholic mixture of pyruvic acid and cysteine was added to 1 ml. 
HCl-f 1 ml. iodine, as above, or else only to HCl, the iodine being added some 
time later. The total times up to the end of the titration, were kept as nearly as 
possible alike. 

Iodine uptake 
ml. 

Iodine at once. Titration finished in 2 min. 12 sec*. 0*082 

Iodine at once. Titration finished in 8 min. 14 sec. 0*213 

Iodine added after OJ min. I’otal time 8 min. 15 sec. 0*097 

In the following experiment the alcoholic solution was added to 4 ml. 
2 N HCl + 3 ml. of water; iodine present or added later. 

Iodine uptake 
ml. 

Iodine at once. Titration finished after 7 min. 0*476 

Iodine after min. Total time 7 min. 4 sec. 0173 

Little, if any, sulphydryl is free in the aqueous HCl solution in absence of 
iodine. This accords well with the polarimetric observations, which showed that 
the reaction follows much the same course in water and in alcohol. (It must be 
noted, that on adding the alcohol mixture to the dilute HCl not only does a 
change in the nature of the medium take place, but also a considerable change in 
volume). Judging from the second series of figures higher dilution increases the 
efiect of the iodine and perhaps has itself a certain dissociating effect. 


Conclusions. 

GirSavidius & Heyfetz [1935] have recently studied in some detail the 
reaction between glutathione and methylglyoxal in aqueous solution. Two 
main conclusions were reached: (a) a true equilibrium is established between the 
free components and the reaction product ; (6) the reaction rates in both directions 
depend on the jpH, being slow in strongly acid solution and extremely rapid as 
the solution approaches neutrality (compare GirSavi^ius & Heyfetz [1936, 1] 
where this observation is elaborated). The results described in the present paper 
fit in with the view that here too reactions of the same kind as that between 
glutathione and methylglyoxal may take place, and that such differences as are 
found, for instance between cysteine and thiolacetic acid, are expressions of dif- 
ferent reaction rates and equilibrium constants. Baumann [1885, 1, 2], in investi- 
gating the products of spontaneous reaction between pyruvic acid and various 
mercaptans, already mentioned the differences in their properties, including their 
stability. Great differences in the reactivity (reaction rates) of the — SH group, in 
accordance with the structure of the molecule of which it forms a part, are also 
mentioned by Michaelis & Schubert [1934], It must be admitted, however, that 
the great difference in behaviour shown by the compounds of pyruvic acid with 
thiolacetic acid on the one hand and with cysteine on the other suggests the 
possibility of a different type of bond. Schubert [1935] has shown that with 
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cysteine and with thiocarbamide^) methylglyoxal forms not addition, but cyclic 
condensation compounds, apparently involving the nitrogen as well as the 
sulphur. Recently [1936] he has extended this observation to the compounds of 
cysteine with certain aldehydes. It is true that Schubert claims [1936] that the 
compound of cysteine with pyruvic acid is an addition, not a condensation com- 
pound ; but the reaction he describes proceeded only for one day at about 0 ° and 
may, perhaps, not have been complete. At any rate we consider that the nature 
of the compound finally formed between pyruvic acid and cysteine, a compound 
fairly stable to iodine and endowed with strong laevorotation, still remains to be 
settled. 

SUMMAKY. 

Reactions taking place in the systems pyruvic acid-f thiolacetic acid and 
pyruvic acid + cysteine were investigated. Pyruvic acid in substance combines 
exothermically with pure thiolacetic acid to form a white crystalline compound. 
Dissolved in water this behaves like a mixture of free pyruvic acid and free 
thiolacetic acid, both in its reactions with iodine or bisulphite and in the 
possibility of isolating the original components from the aqueous solution. (Cys- 
teine in aqueous or alcoholic solution reacts slowly with pyruvic acid, as shown 
polarimetrically and by iodimetric titration. The compound is reasonably stable, 
as judged from its behaviour towards iodine and some colour reagents. A 
hypothesis is outlined which connects these reactions with the recently investi- 
gated reaction of glutathione with methylglyoxal, and some alternative explana- 
tions of the reaction of pynivic acid with cysteine are discussed. 

* The condensation coni|K)und of methylglyoxal with tbiocarbamide seems to have been first 
obtained by Sjollcma & Kam 11916). 
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It has been shown in a previous publication fl932] that certain lactic acid bac- 
teria which by themselves form optically active lactic acid produce inactive (dl) 
lactic acid when grown in association with the acetone butyl alcohol organism 
Cl. acetobutylicum. This was thought to be due to an associative modification of 
the metabolism of the lactic acid bacteria, causing them to produce both forms of 
lactic acid rather than the one form produced normally. It was stated that the 
formation of inactive lactic acid took place in association with Cl. acetobutylicum 
but not with the closely related organism Cl. btUylicum. 

Further investigation has shown that Cl. buiylicum when grown together with 
lactic acid bacteria does lead to the production of inactive lactic acid. It has 
further been found that the racemization is caused by the butyric organisms 
themselves, rather than by their effect on the lactic acid bacteria. Finally, it has 
been shown that the racemization of optically active lactic acid by Cl. aceto- 
butylicum and Cl. butylicum is enzymic in character. 

Experimental, 

Cultures and media. Pure cultures of the following organisms were used: 
Strep, lactis, R.; LcKlobaciUiis delbruckii, 3: Cl. caxtobulylicum, S.; and Cl. butyli- 
cum, 21 (Cl. sp. 21 in previous report). A 3 % glucose, 3 % malt sprouts medium 
containing an excess of calcium carbonate was used for associated growth of the 
lactic cultures and the butyric organisms and for some of the enzyme work, but 
a medium containing 0*6 % glucose and 0-5 % ‘‘tryptone ” was also used in the 
latter experiments. 

Analytical m^hods. Volatile and non-volatile acids were determined by 
steam-distillation and extraction with ether respectively, as described in a 
previous publication [Pederson et al. 1926]. The form of lactic acid recovered was 
determined as in the previous report and was based on the percentage of water 
of crystallization and the specific rotation of the zinc salts. 

In every case the zinc salts were crystallized from 60% alcohol to ensure as 
nearly complete recovery as possible. Over 90 % of the lactic acid in each sample 
was recovered as the salt. In this way truly representative samples for deter- 
mination of water of crystallization and specific rotation were assured. 

E;ffe€l of association of lactic acid bacteria and 01. butylicum 
on the form of acid produced. 

It was reported in the previous paper that Cl. butylicum had no effect on the 
form of acid produced in association with lactic cultures. This work has been 

^ This work was supported in part by a grant from the Special Research Eund^the Graduate 
School. 
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repeated. The results in Table I show that the associated growth of Cl. bviylicum 
with either Strep, lactis, R. or L. delhrucMit 3, caused the production of inactive 
lactic acid. The acid formed by the lactic acid bacteria alone was dextro- 
rotatory. The previous negative results were probably due to the failure of 


Table I. Effect of association with Clostridium butylicum on the. fortn of 
lactic acid produced by bacteria. 


Organism 
Strtp. lactis 

Strep, lactis and Cl. butylicum 
Strep, lactis and Cl. butylicum 
L. ddhrilcMi 

L. dethriickn and Cl. butylicum 
L. delbrUckii and Cl, butylicum 
L. delbritcHi and ('I, butylicum 


Water of crystalli- 
zation of zinc salt 
of lactic acid 
% 

11*3 

17*2 

1S*2 

12*9 

181 

18*2 

18*19 


Form of lactic 
acid produced 

Dextro 

Inactive 

Inactive 

Dextro 

Inactive 

Inactive 

Inactive 


Cl. butylicum to grow appreciably, as indicated by the low volatile acid pro- 
duction. Because of the sensitivity of this organism to acid it is difficult to 
establish a balance between the two cultures in a fermentation. These results 
indicate that Cl. butylicum has the same racemizing effect in associated growth on 
the form of lactic acid as does Cl. acetobutylicum. This would be expected from 
their close relationship. 


Racemization of d-lactic acid by fermentation. 

In the previous paper [1932] it was suggested that the associated organism 
caused the lactic culture to produce both forms of lactic acid rather than only 
one as it did normally. An alternative explanation which was not considered 
at that time is that the lactic acid as formed is active but that the associated 
organism, Cl. aeetobvtylicum, brings about the racemization. 

The validity of the latter hypothesis was tested by growing the butyric acid 
bacteria in a medium containing glucose (3%), malt sprouts (3%), calcium 
carbonate and the calcium salt of d-lactic acid. After several days' incuba- 
tion the fermentations were stopped and the unfermented lactic acid was 
recovered and the form determined. Table II gives the results. In 2 days 


Table II. Racemization of d-laetic acid* by fermentation. 


300 ml. medium: 3% glucose, 3% malt-sprouts, CaCOj. 


Water of 
c^stalliza- 
tion of zinc 



Period of Volatile 

Lactic add 

salt of 


fermen- 

acid as 

recovered 

recovered 


tation 

acetic 

^ 

^ 

lactic acid 

Organism 

days 

g* 

g* 

% 

% 

None 

Sterile 

— 

6*16 

100 

12*9 

Cl. acetobutylicum 

2 

1*97 

4*54 

88 

14*7 

Cl. acetobutylicum 

3 

2*98 

2*78 

54 

18*6 

Cl. butylicum 

2 

1*17 

2*68 

52 

17*0 

Cl. butylicum 

3 

1*53 

2*26 

44 

18*1 

* Lactic acid added as calcium salt. 

t Specific rotation = 


Form of lactic 
acid recovered 

Dextrot 
Mainly dextro 
Inactive 
Mainly inactive 
Inactive 

- 7 * 9 ^ 


Cl. cwetobutylicuin destroyed only 12% of the lactic acid and had only a slight 
raoemizing effect. After 3 days, however, more volatile acid was produced, and 
54 % of the lactic acid was recovered. It was entirely inactive. Cl. butylicum had 
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a similar effect. In 2 days 52 % of the lactic acid was recovered. It was mainly 
inactive. Only 44 % was recovered after 3 days and it was completely racemized. 
These results indicated definitely that the formation of inactive lactic acid in 
association was due to the direct action of the associated cultures on the active 
lactic acid produced by the lactic acid bacteria. 


Enzymic racemizoition of lactic acid. 

It seemed possible that the racemization of lactic acid by the butyric acid 
bacteria might be due to enzymic activity. Therefore, instead of fermenting 
calcium lactate directly, the cultures were grown for 24 hours and active lactic 
acid was then added as a solution of the calcium salts. Toluene and chloroform 
were added at the same time. The mixtures were incubated for 3 days at 37''. 


Table III, Enzymic racemization of active hectic acid. 


Recovered zinc lactate 


Medium* 

ml. Treatment 

Culture, Cl. acetohulylicum: 
300 (M) AntiBeptics 



Lactic acid 

A 


r 

Water of 
crystalli- 
zatioT) 

% 


Added 


Recovered 

A 

Form of 
acid 

T 

Form 

g* 

g* 

0/ 

/o 

Dextro 

5*40 

5*72 

1050 

18’2 

Inactive 


Culture, Cl. hutylicum: 

300 (M) Antiseptics 

300 (M) Antiseptics 

75 (T) Antiseptics 

75 (T) Antiseptics 

300 (M) Heated, 68“ 

antiseptics 
300 (M) Heated, 87“ 

antiseptics 


Dextro 

516 

4*54 

Dextro 

516 

4*86 

Laevo 

0-82 

0*74 

Laevo 

0-82 

0*68 

Dextro 

5-49 

5*18 

Dextro 

5*40 

4*80 


88*0 18*2 Inactive 

94-2 17*3 Inactive 

90*5 18*1 Inactive 

82‘4 17*8 Inactive 

93’0 13*1 Dextro 

Doxtrot 


890 12*9 


* (M)= malt-sprouts, 3%; glucose, 3%. (T)=“tryptone”, 0*5%; glucose, 0*5 
t Specific rotation of zinc salt, - 6*8°. 


The results in Table III show that from 82 to 100 % of the added lactic acid was 
recovered and that in every case it had been completely racemized. Both cultures 
were effective and both d- and Z-lactic acids were changed to the inactive form. 
Cultures of Cl. butylicnm failed to bring about the change after they had been 
heated to 68 or 87°. 


Racemization by com'ponenJts of rojcemizirvg enzyme system. 

In order to determine something about the nature of the enzymes responsible 
for racemization of active lactic acid, Cl. bvtylicum was grown in 0-5 % glucose, 
0*5 % ‘ ‘ tryptone ’ ’ medium . After 24 hours’ incubation the cells were removed by 
cjentrifuging. This treatment threw out most of the cells. The cell-free medium 
and the cells were separately made up to the original volume of the culture with 
distilled water. Active lactic acid (^dum salt), toluene and chloroform were 
added to samples of the cell suspension, the cell-free medium and a mixture of 
the two. Sufldcient distilled water was added to the samples containing only the 
cell suspension or the cell-free medium to make the final concentration of each 
component one-half that in the original culture before centrifuging. After 3 days’ 
incubation at 37° the lactic acid was recovered and the form determined. The 
results are given in Table IV. Neither the cell suspension nor the cell-free medium 
alone had any effect on the form of lactic acid, A combination 'bf the two, 
however, was effective, sinoe the recovered lactic acid was inactive. Both rf- and 
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Table IV. Enzymic racemization of lactic acid by cells and medium 


o/Cl. butylicum. _ 

Becovered zmv. salt 

Lactic acid f ^ » 





— 




Water of 

Specific 



Added 


Recovered 

crystalli- 

rotation 



A 

r 

^ 

^ 

..-A , 

zation 


Form of 

Agent 

Form 

g- 

g* 

*v 

/o 

o/ 

/(> 

“C. 

acid 

OcUs 

Dextro 

2*7 

2*4 

89 

13*3 

— 

Dextro 

Cells 

Dextro 

2*7 

2*3 

85 

13*2 

-6*8 

Dextro 

Medium 

Dextro 

2*7 

2*7 

HX) 

13*2 

-7*0 

Dextro 

Medium 

Dextro 

2*7 

2*5 

92 

VM) 

-6*5 

Dextro 

Cells and 

Dextro 

2*7 

2*6 

97 

17*0 

— 

Inactive 

medium 








Cells and 

T>extro 

2-7 

2*7 

100 

18*1 

— 

Inactive 

medium 








Cells 

Laevo 

0*82 

0*70 

85 

13* 1 

+ 7*8 

Laevo 

Medium 

Iwoevo 

0*82 

0*69 

84 

13*4 

+ 70 

Laevo 

Cells and 

I^iaovo 

0*82 

0*71 

86 

17*8 

— 

Inactive 


medhim 

Macti<*, afuifi were raceimized by the combined cells and medium. This indicates 
that at least two factors are concerned in the racemization. One seems to be 
extracellular and the other intracellular. 


Heai-stabiliiy of components of racemizing enzyme system . 

The sej)aration into two components of the enzyme system responsible* for 
racemization of active lac^tic acid suggested that the system might be similar to 
an enzyine-coenzyme system. Since many cotmzymes are heat-stable, the heat- 
stability of the component cell and eell-fix'e medium fractions was investigated. 
The fractions were prepared as detailed before, and portions of each preparation 
were heated for 10 min. at 87®. (Jombinations of heated medium with unh(*atod 
cells, and of heated cells with unheated medium were tested for their racemizing 
actions on Mactic acid (Table Y), The activity of the cell-free medium fraction 


Table V. Ileai-stability of components of racemizing enzyme system of 

Cl. butylicum. 


BecoTored zinc lactate 


Components and 
heat treatments 

Heated medium and 
unheated cells 
Heated medium and 
unheated cells 
Unheated medium and 
heated cells 
Unheated medium and 
heated cells 



Lactic acid 


f 

A 

( 

A 

— ^ 

Water of 


Ijaevo-ttoid 

Recovered 

crystalli- 


added 

A 

t 

— \ 

zation 

Form 

g- 

g' 


O' 

/O 

of acid 

0*82 

0*80 

98 

13*1 

Laevo* 

0*82 

0-72 

88 

13*4 

Laevo 

0*82 

0*80 

98 

16*6t 

Mixture, laevo 





and inactive 

0*82 

0*74 

90 

18*0 

Inactive 


♦ Specific rotation of zinc salt, + 7-3'*. 

t Sample fractionally recrystallized: first crop: HjO, 18'2% ; last crop: H^O, 13*4%; specific 
rotation, +7*8“. 


was destroyed by the heat treatment. However, the active component in the 
cell suspension fraction seemed to be heat-stable. The zinc salt from one sample 
of recovered lactic acid had a water of crystallization content of 16*6 % indi- 
cating a mixture of active and inactive acids. The sample was fractionally 
recrystallized. The first crop of salt was the pure inactive form, and the last 
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crop was pure active salt. Another sample of recovered lactic acid had been 
completely racemized. By analogy with other enzyme systems, this racemizing 
enzyme system seems to be composed of an extracellular heat-labile enzyme and 
an intracellular heat-stable co-enzyme. 

Discussion. 

The racemization of active lactic acid by enzyme systems of Ch cuxU^btdylicum 
and CL hutylicum seems to explain fully the results obtained in the previous 
paper. During that work an attempt was made to separate the two associated 
organisms by a viscose membrane. No change in the form of acid was observed. 
A racemizing enzyme produced by CL acetolmtylicum should have been in- 
capable of penetrating such a membrane, and any lactic acid which diffused 
through the membrane into contact with the enzyme would probably have been 
completely fermented. The production of active lactic acid in a sterilized CL 
acetobiUylicum culture on inoculation with a lactic culture was due to the 
destruction of the racemizing enz 3 mie by heat. 

The work of Hammer [1920] with cheese starters suggests that other 
organisms may cause the production of inactive acid in association with Stre]), 
lactia. It seems possible that the general production of inactive lactic acid in 
starters and in commercial lactic acid fermentations may be due primarily to 
the racemizing activities of contaminating organisms, which may or may not 
themselves produce lactic acid. If such were the case, the racemization might be 
a function of the enzyme concentration and activity rather than of the numbers 
of contaminating organisms. The growth of the contaminants and the elabora- 
tion of the enzymes would not necessarily lower the yield of lactic acid 
materially. 

Pasteur in his classical work on optical activity found that micro-organisms 
such as moulds were capable of producing active lactic acid from the inactive 
form by selective fermentation of one enantiomorph. This does not involve any 
actual change in the configuration of the asymmetric moljccules. In contrast, the 
results in this paper show that some bacteria can change optically active lactic 
add quantitatively into the inactive form. This racemization necessitates a 
reversal of the configuration of the asymmetric molecules. This enz 3 anic Walden 
inversion proceeds until the two enantiomorphs are in equilibrium. The resulting 
lactic acid consists of a mixture of both forms present in equal quantities. The 
enzymic attainment of such a state of equilibrium between the two optical 
isomerides would explain the complete racemization of either the dextro- or 
the laevo-rotatory form of lactic acid. 

SUMMABY. 

Inactive lactic acid was formed in associated growth of Strep, lactia or 
L, deUmickii with the butyric add organisms CL acetoimtylicum or CL butylicum. 

The production of inactive add in assodated growth is probably due to the 
racemizing effect of the butyric organisms on the lactic add after it has been 
formed by the lactic acid bacteria. In the absence of the lactic acid bacteria both 
CL cieetobutyUcum and CL batylicum partially fermented active lactic acid and 
changed the remainder to inactive acid. 

The racemization seems to be brought about by an enzyme system elaborated 
by CL aceUdmtylicum and CL btUylicum since cultures of these organisms 
changed either d- or /-lactic acid quantitatively into d/-add in the ^senoe of 
antiseptiCB* 
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There seem to be at least two components of this racemizing enzyme system, 
one extracellular and the other intracellular. Neither cell suspensions nor cell- 
free media of CL butylicum were able to racemize active lactic acid, but the two 
components were eflEective in combination. 

The extracellular component was found to be heat-labile (ST", 10 min.) and 
the intracellular fraction was stable to this heat treatment. 
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In a previous paper [Wood et al, 1936] it was shown that for growth and fer- 
mentation the propionic acid bacteria require an ether-extractable acid found 
in aqueous extracts of yeast, potatoes and liver and in corn steep water. This 
stimulant was found to be esscmtial for growth on a synthetic medium con- 
taining ammonium sulphate as the source of nitrogen. Although fairly good 
growth was obtained with this combination, cjontinued transfer gave incon- 
sistent results. The organisms generally failed to grow after the 3rd or 4th 
transfer. However, the addition of amino-acids in the form of hydrolysed 
caseinogen greatly increased cell growth and fermentation and made repeated 
transfer possible with consistent results. 

In the present investigation a second growth factor for the propionic acid 
bacteria has been found which stimulates growth particularly in the presence of 
amino-acids. This paj)er deals with the sources, preparation and properties of 
this accessory factor, which has been found to be identical with vitamin Bj . 

Experimental. 

Cultures, Pure cultures of six strains of propionic acid bacteria were used in 
this study. These were selected from those studied by Hitchner [1934] and on 
the basis of his classification are representative cultures. The following were 
used: Propionibacterium, pentosaceum 11; P. freudenreichii 33; P. jensenii 64; 
P. zeae 66; P. pentosaceum 57 ; and P. arabinosum 61. All cultures were carried 
on Difeo yeast extract medium and were transferred at least twice on ammonium 
sulphate medium before inoculating in order to deplete the inoculum of any 
growth factors contained in the original medium. P. pentosaceum 1 1 was used as 
a test organism for most of the investigations, as in previous work, but the 
findings were checked against the other cultures. 

M^ium and analytical methods. The supplemented synthetic medium de- 
veloped in the previous work [Wood et al, 1936] was used throughout this 
investigation. This has the following composition : glucose 1 % ; sodium acetate, 
0-6%; ammonium sulphate, 0-3%; inorganic salts; ether extract of 3 g. yeast 
extract per 100 ml. Fermentation was followed by direct titration of the acid 
produced. 

^ This work was supported in part by a grant from the Special Research Fond of the Graduate 
School. 

** National Research Fellow in the Biological Sciences. 
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Effect of 'protein hydrolysates on fermentation. It has been shown in the 
previous paper that the basal medium with the addition of hydrolysed caseinogen 
gave a fermentation practically equivalent to crude yeast extract medium. As 
this was thought to be due to the amino-acids added, it seemed that two factors 
were necessary for good growth; viz. the ether-soluble acidic factor and some 
necessary or beneficial amino -acids. However, when the amount of hydrolysed 
caseinogen which was necessary for maximum fermentation was compared with 
the amount of crude yeast extract required, it was apparent that the yeast was 
much more potent. Furthermore, the optimum concentration of hydrolysed 
caseinogen was greatly in excess of the probable amino-acid requirements, judged 
by the amounts needed by other bactciria [Fildes & Richardson, 1935; Mueller, 
1935]. Two explanations of this seemed possible ; yeast extract may contain some 
particularly beneficial amino-acids which are present in caseinogen in only small 
amounts, or yeast extract may contain an active ether-insoluble factor other 
than amino-acids which is |:3resent in small amounts in caseinogen hydrolysate. 

If amino-acids were concerned, it scsemed probable that hydrolysates of 
proteins other than caseinogen might have very different effects owing to their 
differences in amino-acid content. Then^fore sulphuric acid hydrolysates of 
gelatin, egg albumin and a sample of purified caseinogen (reprecipitated and 
washed until vitamin-free) were prepared according te standard procedures. 
These were added to the basal medium and their activities compared with that 
of the crude caseinogen hydrolysate. A sample of crude yfjast extract was also 
hydrolysed in the same way and tested. The results (Fig. 1) show that one of the 

ml. 0* I IS nriil fornit;'! 
per 10(1 mi mniium 



Fig, 1. Effect of hydrolysed materials on acid production. 

Fig. 2. Stimulating effect of alcohol extracts of crude caseinogen and egg albumin 

on acid production. 

0*46 % hydrolysed purified caseinogen +0*3 % (NH 4 ),S 04 . 0*3 % (NH 4 ) 8 S 04 . 

hydrolysed egg albumins (sample 1) and hydrolysed yeast extract were much 
more eflfeotive than the crude caseinogen hydrolysate. Gelatin was almost as 
effective as the caseinogen. However, purified caseinogen was much inferior to 
the crude caaeinogen, and a second sample of egg albumin (Merck) was still less 
Bioohem. 1936 xxx 122 
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effective. These results indicated that some factor other than amino-acids was 
primarily resi)onsible for the superiority of yeast extrac?t. In the first place 
there was no correlation between the known amino-acid contents of the different 
proteins and their observed activities; and in the second place there should have 
been no variation in the amino-acid composition of the two samples of caseinogen 
and the two egg albumin samples. It seemed probable that some factor in the 
hj^drolysed prokdns which was not a constituent of the protein molecule was 
primarily responsible for their activity. It has been found that 95 % alcohol and 
85% acetone extracts of crude yeast extract contain all the factors necessary 
for vigorous growth and fermentation. Therefore extracts of unhydrolysed crude 
caseinogen and egg albumin (impalpably powdered, Mallinckrodt) were made by 
continuous extraction with 95 % alcohol. The solvents were removed and aqueous 
solutions of th(*se extracts were added in varying concentrations to the basal 
synthetic medium with and without hydrolysed purified caseinogen. The results 
(Fig. 2) show that these extracts contained some factor whicih was only slightly 
stimulating in the basal ammonium sulphate medium, but which had a very 
decided effect in the presence of hydrolysed purified castunogon. 

These results indicated quite conclusively that the stimulating factor was 
neither an amino-acid nor a constituent of the protein molecule, although its 
activity seemed to be associated with the utilization of amino-ac^ds. It seemed 
})osHible that the original materials from which the proteins were derived might 
be better sources of the factor than the crude })rotein8. Therefore rriilk j)owdcr 
and dried egg white were extracted with alcohol and acetone. T1 h‘ extractions 
were carried out by covering the materials with the solvent, allowing to remain 
for 1 or 2 days with frequent shaking, and 
finally filtering off the insoluble residues. 

The solvents were removed and aqueous 
solutions of the extracted material were 
tested by adding them to the basal 
medium in the presence of hydrolysed 
purified caseinogen. it was found that 
the extracts of egg white were fairly 
active, whilst the milk powder extracts 
were even more active than the con- 
tinuous alcohol extract of caseinogen. 

These extracts were just as jiotent in a 
basal medium containing 0- 1 5% of hydro- 
lysed purified caseinogen as in one con- 
taining 0-45 % . The data in Fig. 3 show 
the effects of the three most active ex- 
tracts on the production of acid in the 
presence of 0-15% hydrolysed purified 
caseinogen. The maximum stimulation was reached with a very low concen- 
tration of these extracts. The units chosen were those amounts which produced 
maximum stimulation when added to 100 ml. of medium containing hydrolysed 
purified caseinogen. The dry weights of the various extracts were as follows : 


I 0 I N unil (ttmu-J 
>r fUO HI 



hy aitdrtl «uan 


Fig. 3. Stimulating effects of extracts of milk 
powder and crude caseinogen on acid pro- 
duction. 


Extract 

Alcohol extract of caseinogen 
Alcohol extract of milk powder 
Acetone extract of milk powder 


Weight of 
one unit 


y 


566 

16 


Weight of original 
material represented 
by one unit of extract 
mg. 



16 
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It should be pointed out that recovery of the factor from the milk powder 
was probably much lower than from caseinogen, since the latter was extracted 
continuously whilst the milk powder was merely shaken with the solvents. Milk 
powder seemed to be the richest and best source of the stimulant, and the 
acetone extract was by far the most active per unit of dry weight. 

Maximum stimulation in 1(X) ml. of medium was obtained with 0*9 mg. of 
alcohol extract of caseinogen (the extract of only 01 g of crude caseinogen) in 
the presence of only 0-15 g. liydrolysed purified caseinogen. In contrast to this 
the optimum concentration of hydrolysed crude caseinogen was 0*9 g. (P"ig. 1). 
This high optimum concentration was probably due to partial d(Jstruction of the 
stimulant during the acid hydrolysis. Enough active stimulant still remained, 
however, to cause the suptiriority of hydrolysed crude caseinogen over hydrolysed 
purified caseinogen. 

Response of othe?' cultures to the stimulant. 

In order to find out whether cultures of propionic acid bacteria other than 
P. peniosacenm 1 1 n^quire or are benefited by the factor, five additional cultures 
were tested on the basal medium with hydrolysed caseinogen (015%) with and 
without the stimulant. Table I gives the results of this experiment, in which 

Table I. Response of different cultures to the stimulant.''^ 

("ulture No. 

Addition to baHal hydrolysed “ ^ 

caseinogen modiuin 1 1 Xi 54 56 57 61 

ml. 0*1. V a<‘id formed jkt JOO ml. medium 

None .*17 5:i 2(1 29 32 33 

Acetone extract milk powder, 36y/100 ml. 55 54 21 37 45 62 

* inoculated from second transfer in (NIJ 4 ) 2 S ()4 medinm. 

culture 11 is included for comparison. hVom these results it appears that different 
strains of propionic acid baetc'ria vary in their requirements for this alcohol- 
soluble factor. Cultures 11 and 61 respond very definitely. Cultures 56 and 57 
respond to a less degree. Culture 54, a rather weak fermenter, apparently w^as 
not affected, whilst culture 33, a vigorous fennenter, grew just as w^ell without 
the factor. Culture 33 either does not require the stimulant for its growth or, if 
it does, it can synthesize it under the cultural conditions used. 

Relation of the stimulant to growth stimulants for other organisms. 

In order to determine whether our factor was similar to other stimulants 
described in the literature, as many of these factors as were available wc^re 
tested for their ability to replace it. The concentration of each substance tested 
was varied over a wide range on each side of the optimum values re2)orted for 
other organisms. The figures in Table II give the maximum acid productions with 
these materials^ in the basal medium containing 0*15% hydrolysed purified 
caseinogen. Inositol, indoloacetic acid, ascorbic acid and nicotinic acid amide 
had no effect. Pantothenic acid was slightly active in the highest concentration, 
probably because of impurities present, since 1*25 mg. had less effect than did 
16 y of acetone extract of milk powder. The sample was a 50% pure preparation 
of the calcium salt of pantothenic acid which according to l)r R. J. Williams 
stimulated yeast growth in a concentration of 2*9 y per 100 ml. 

1 The authors wish to thank Dr R. J. Williams for the sample of pantothenic acid and 
Dr C. J. Koehn for the nicotinic acid amide. 
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Table II. EffexAs 

of various materials on a>cid production. 




Activity 


Concentration 

r 

Acid formed 


range 

Concentration* 

per 100 ml. 

Material tested 

per 100 ml. 

per 100 ml. 

ml. 0*1 

^one 

— 

— 

38 

Acetone extract of milk powder 

0-7 to 70 y 

15-Oy 

56 

dMnositol 

.5 to 500 mg. 

6 (K) mg. 

39 

Indoleaoctic acid 

001 to 100 mg. 

0*01 mg. 

31 

Ascorbic acid 

0-5 to 100 mg. 

50 mg. 

41 

Nicotinic amide 

0*1 to 100 mg. 

0*1 mg. 

31 

Pantothenic acid 

0-25 y to 1-25 mg. 

1-25 mg. 

47 


* Most active or least toxic concentration. 


The fractions of liver extract^ which were tested for stimulation of L. 
deJJbruchii [Snell et al, 19361 were also tested for ability to replace the propionic 
stimulant. The hepatoflavin fraction was inactive, the vitamin Bg fraction had 
some activity, but the ether-alcohol precipitate fraction was quite active. This 
fraction was also most effective for L. delbruclcii. 


Properties of the stimulant. 

In order to obtain some information regarding the chemical nature of the 
stimulant, various physical properties were investigated. Approximately 5 units 
of the stimulant were used for each of the various treatments and the preparations 
and fractions obtained were tested for activity by adding them in varying 
concentrations to 10 ml. of the basal medium containing 0*15% purified hydro- 
lysed caseinogen. The results for one concentration (1 unit per 100 ml.) are 
given in Table III. It should be mentioned that high acidity was accompanied 
in every case by increased visible cell growth. 


Table III. Physical properties of stimulant. 


Treatment or fraction tested 

Acid formed 
per 100 ml. 
medium 
ml. 0*1 N 

Conclusion 

No stimulant 

38 



Untreated stimulant 

55 

— 

Dried 60^ 12 hours 

56 

Stable 

Heated 1 hour in N H-SO 4 126*’ 

55 

Stable 

Heated 1 hour in.iV NaOH 126” 

45 

Partially destroyed 
Non-volatile 

Steam distillate, pH 4 

32 

Steam distillate, pH 9 

34 

Non-volatile 

Vacuum distillate, 2 mm. Hg, 120” 

39 

Non-volatilo 

Vacuum residue 

53 

Still active 

Acetone extract, pH 5*0 

53 

Extracted 

Acetone extract, pH 8*0 (NaOH) 

57 

Extracted 

Acetone extract, pH 8*0 (Ba(OH) 2 ) 

55 

Extracted 

Chloroform extract, pH 4*0 

45 

Partially extracted 

Chloroform extract, pH 8*0 {Ba(OH) 2 ) 

41 

Partially extracted 

Ether extract, pH 4*0 

35 

Not extracted 

Ether extract, pH 8*0 

37 

Not extracted 

Treated BaS 04 , pH 6*8 

Treated norite, ^ 6*0 

56 

Not adsorbed 

40 

Adsorbed 

Treated norite, pH 8*0 

37 

Adsorbed 

Treated norite, pH 7*0 

32 

Adsorbed 


^ These extracts were prepared by Dr C. J. Koehn for his vitamin investigatibhs and portions 
of them kindly supplied to the authors. 
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The factor is stable to dry heat at a temperature of 60*^ for 12 hours. It is 
stable to autoclaving at neutrality and in N H 2 SO 4 solution but is largely 
destroyed by N NaOH under the same conditions. The factor is not volatile 
with steam either at pH 4 or 9, nor is it volatile at 120° and 2 mm. pressure. 

It was hoped that some indication of whether th<^ stimulant was acidic or 
basic in nature could be obtained by extraction from acid and alkali. Aqueous 
solutions of the factor were adjust^ to pH 4 and 8 with H 2 SO 4 and NaOH 
respectively, dried on anhydrous CaS 04 and extracted continuously with solvents 
for 24 hours. Acetone extracted the stimulant completely under all conditions, 
the chloroform extractions were incomplete at both pH levels and the stimulant 
was not ether-soluble. It seemed possible that the factor might be a neutral 
compound as there was no difference between recovery from alkaline and from 
acid solutions. 

From the results given in this table it can only be concluded that the factor 
is stable to acid and labile to alkali, and that it is non-volatile, soluble in acetone, 
slightly soluble in chloroform, insoluble in ether and adsorbed on norite. 

Repldcermnt by vitamin Bj . 

The solubilities and stability of the factor suggested that it might be similar 
to vitamin Bj . Samples of this vitamin w'ere therefore tested for their activity 
in replacing the stimulant in the basal medium containing 0*15% hydrolysed 
purified caseinogen. Fig. 4 shows the effect of these samples as compared with 


ml III ^ «( 1*1 fitrincil 
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Fig. 4. £ffeot» of vitamin and acetone extract of milk powder on acid production. 

that of acetone extract of milk powder. Both vitamin Bj samples replaced the 
stimulant completely. The optimum concentration of acetone extract of milk 
per 100 ml. was 15 y, that of the I.G, (German) sample of was 5*0 y and the 
sample of crystalline Bj (Merck) was active at a concentration of 0*5 y. 

Discussion. 

The complete replacement of our stimulant by vitamin Bj in very low 
concentrations indicates that the two factors are identical. This supposition is 
supported by the similarities of the properties of the stimulant and of vitamin 
Bj. The solubility of the factor in water, alcohol and acetone, the insolubility 
in ether; the stability to acid and destruction by alkali; the adsorption on 
norite; and the non- volatility are all characteristic properties of vitamin 
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The materials in which our stimulant has been found, yeast, casoinogen and 
milk, are known to contain this vitamin. Egg albumin and egg white were not 
as rich in our factor as the other materials and are known to contain little 
vitamin . The facts that our stimulant is not a part of the protein molecule 
and that the washed vitamin-free caseinogen was not active further support the 
theory of its identity with vitamin Bj . It is probable that the activity of vitamin 
Bi would not be completely destroyed oven by hydrolysis in 20 % H 2 SO 4 ; hence 
the observed activity of the protein hydrolysates would not contradict the theory 
that the stimulant is the same as vitamin Bj . 

Vitamin Bj has been reported to be stimulatory or essential for other micro- 
organisms. Schopfer [1935] showed that Phycxymyces blakesUeanus is stimulated 
by vitamin Bj and suggested the use of this organism in vitamin Bj assay. It 
has also been re[)orted [Sunderlin & Workman, 1928] that many bacteria an* 
able to synthesize vitamin B^. The more vigorous growth of propionic acid 
bacteria obtained by Sherman & Shaw [1923] in association with certain other 
bacteria might possibly have be(*n due to synthesis of vitamin B^ by the associated 
organisms. P, frevdenreichii No. 33 may itself synthesize this vitamin, since it 
grows with equal vigour with or without its addition to the medium. 

The function of vitamin B^ in the metabolism of propionic acid bacteria is 
not definitely known. Its most important role may be in stimulating growth 
and multiplication since its most striking effect is the greatly increased cell 
growth induced. It is of great interest that vitamin Bj , a specialized substance 
essential for higher animals, is also required by single-celled microorganisms 
such as the propionic acid bacteria. 

SlTMMABY. 

The stimulating action of protein hydrolysates on the acid production by 
certain propionic acid bacteria has been found to be due in part to a factor wliich 
is neither an amino-acid nor a part of the protein molecule. 

The stimulant was obtained from unhydrolysed caseinogen, egg albumin, 
yeast extract and milk powder by extraction with alcohol or acetone. The 
acetone extract of milk powder was most effective, since it was active in a con- 
centration of 15 y per 100 ml. 

The effect of the stimulant was most pronounced in the presence of amino- 
acids and it stimulated four of six cultures tested. 

Inositol, pantothenic acid, ascorbic acid, hepatoflavin, nicotinic acid amide 
and indoleacetic acid could not replace the stimulant. 

The properties ’ of the stimulant wore similar to those of vitamin B^, and 
crystalline vitamin Bj (Merck) completely replaced it in a concentration of 
0*6 y per 100 ml. of medium. 
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CCLXVIIL THE OCCURRENCE AND POSSIBLE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME OF THE MINOR 
COMPONENT ACIDS OF COW MILK FAT. 

By THOMAS PERCY HlLDTl’CH and HARRY PAUL. 

From the, Department of Industrial Chemistry, University of Liverpool. 

(Received 21 August 1936.) 

The ocourreiice in batter fatty acids of minute i)ro])ortions (about 0*2%) of 
A®-dec(moic acid, first reported by Smedley 11912], has been definittdy estab- 
lished by (Jriin & Wirth [1922] and by Bosworth & Brown [1933]. Griin & 
Winkler [1924] mentioned in ocldition the presence of small quantities of do-, 
tetra- and hexa-deeenoi(i acids, but Bosworth & Brown, who showc^d that a 
tetradeceiioic acid forms nearly 1 % of the total butter fatty acids, were unable 
to det(*et the presence of h(»xa- or do-decenoic acids. Riemenschneider & Ellis 
[1936], how(?v(ir, have recently reported that goat milk fat contains 2-1 % of 
hexadeeenoio acid, as well as smaller amounts of tetradecenouj (04%) and 
decenoie (0*2 %) acids. No information appears to have been given as to the 
structuri' of the tetra- and hexa-decenoic acids of these milk fats. In a recent 
communication [Hilditch & Thompson, 1 936 1 we described oxidation experiments 
conducted on certain of the lower fractions obtained from the esters of the 
liquid’’ fatty acids of butter during ester- fractionation analysis, which showed 
that the above-mentioned lower unsaturated acids were clearly detectable in the 
ester fractions in question, and which indicated the presence of hexadecenoic 
acid as definittdy as that of tetradec<‘noic acid. 

We have now given this (jiu^stion some further study, primarily in order to 
ascertain how far the quantitative data for the major component acids, as 
determined by our ester-fiactionation procedure, are aflFect(*d if (as hitherto) no 
account is taken of the minor quantities of lowiu* unsaturated acids present. 
ConcuiTcntly, we have endeavoured to ascertain whether any unsaturated acid 
of lower molecular weight than decenoie acid is present, and also to obtain 
evident^e as to the position of the unsaturated group in th<» tetra- and hexa- 
decenoic acids, the presence of both of which is indicated by quantitative oxida- 
tion of appropriate ester fractions (v. infra). 

For this purpose we have utilized the ester fractions obtained during the 
analysis, for i\of. Kay of the National Institute for Research in Dairying, of the 
component acids of the milk fat of a cow which had been receiving daily injec- 
tions of 10 mg. of thyroxine. The composition of this milk fat was entirely normal 
and similar to those which we have previously examined from (^ows on normal 
diet; we then^fore considered that the treatment of the cow constitutt'd no 
objection to use of the material from this analysis for the additional experiments. 
We applied our usual ester-fractionation procedure to the butter fatty acids 
subject, however, to the following mo<iifications : 

(a) After the fatty acids volatile in steam had been fractionally distilled, the 
I.V., as well as the equivalent, of each fraction was determined. 

(b) The esters obtained from the ** liquid ” acids (resulting from the lead salt- 
alcohol separation of the acids non-volatile in steam) were divided into two 

( 1905 ) 
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portions. One portion was distilled in our usual way, a series of small fractions 
being collected from the rcfractionation of the first primary fraction ; with the 
other portion, the size of the fractions was modified to some extent, in the hope of 
collecting larger quantities of those containing methyl t(5tra- or hexa-decenoate. 

(c) In addition to the foregoing analysis, wo carried out an ester-fractionation 
analysis on a specimen of the butter fat which had been completely hydro- 
genated, the results of which lead to the percentage composition of the mixed, 
completely saturated, fatty acids and which thus avoid any uncertainty due to 
the presence of small proportions of unsaturated acids other than those of the 
C,8 series. 

The cow milk fat studied had the following general characteristics : Reichert- 
Meissl value 27-3, Polenske value 2*1, Kirschner value 23*2, sap. equiv. 247*8 and 
T.v. 41*0. 

Ester-fractionation analyses of the mixed fatty acids. 

The fat (489*5 g.) yielded, after hydrolysis and prolonged distillation in steam 
of the resulting fatty acids, 435*8 g. of acids non-volatile in steam, while from the 
aqueous condensates there were ultimately recovered 29*7 g. of steam-volatile 
fatty acids. The acids non-volatile in steam were submitted to thc5 usual lead salt 
separation from alcohol with the following result: 


Com»si)onding methyl esters 



<v 

/o 

Equiv. 

I.v. 

“SoUd” acids 

44-2 

274*3 

4*7 

Liquid** acids 

65*8 

272*7 

76*0 


Fractionation of the fatty acids volatile in steam. 

The aqueous condensates from the steam-distillation were extracted exhaust- 
ively with ether and the dried recovered acids submitted to direct fractional 
distillation, with the results given in Table I. 


Table T. Fractional distillation of acids volatile in steam. 


Acidity (as butyric acid) in: 

Ether-cxtractcd aqueous solution 
Recovered ether 

Distillate fractions: 

1 (up to 100®) 

2 (100-160®) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

Residue 


g* 

Equiv. 

I.v, 

1*14 



— 

0*36 

— 

— 

0*13 



1*53 

— 

— 

2*24 

90*0 

0*0 

2*70 

90*6 

0*0 

2*60 

91*7 

0*0 

2*45 

92*0 

0*0 

2*78 

93*7 

0*0 

2*58 

96*9 

0*1 

3*72 

103*7 

0*1 

2*71 

115*8 

0*2 

3*05 

129*3 

1*7 

1*68 

180*2 

17*9 


The fairly substantial i,v. of the residues from this particular distillation have 
been calculated to oleic acid in our previous papers, in consequence of the 
observation [Hilditch & Sleightholme, 1930] that pure oleic acid is volatile in 
steam to about the same extent as that indicated by the i.v. in question. 
Calculated as oleic acid, i.v. 17*9 corresponds to 0*33 g., or 0*07 % oleic acid in 
the total fatty acids ; reckoned as deoenoic acid, it amounts to 0*20 g., or 0*043 % 
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decenoic acid in the total fatty acids. The proportion of unsaturated acid in- 
volved in these residues is thus so small that the final composition of the total 
fatty acids is not affected to more than 0-03% by assuming it to be either 
decenoic or oleic. 

Only the final fraction of distillatf^ had any appreciable i.v. (1*7), representing 
0-03 g. as decenoic acid (less than 0*01 % of the total fatty acids) ; the mcjan 
equivalent of this fraction lies between those of hexanoic and octanoic acids, and 
the 1 % of unsaturated acid present therein may well be decenoic, although of 
course it might conceivably be traces of an octenoic acid . (.Nearly, however, there 
is no sign of the presence of octenoic or lower unsaturated acids in amounts 
approaching even the small proportions (0-2%) in which decenoic acid has been 
recorded in milk fats. 


Fractionation of methyl esters of the solid'' and '"liquid'' acids. 

As already mentioned, two separate fractionations of the methyl testers 
of the ‘ liquid” acids were undertaken, the second being carried out in an 

Table 1 1 . Fractional distillatioji of methyl esters. 

(a) Methyl esters of "'solid" acids. 


Primary fraotionatiori Rcfractionation of fraol iou S 1 



_ - 

* — — , — 

\ 

— 

— 



— ^ 

No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv. 

I.V* 

No. 

g- 

Sap. e(iuiv. 

I.v. 

SI 

31-52 

261-5 

1-7 

Sll 

2-43 

244-9 

10 

Sii 

6-24 

272-3 

2-7 

812 

3-09 

250-8 

M 

ss 

8-21 

273-7 

.3-2 

813 

4-05 

254-3 

M 

S4 

8-11 

277-4 

4-1 

814 

6-17 

261-6 

1-4 

85 

7-75 

280-7 

5-8 

815 

7-22 

271-8 

2-6 

86 

8-26 

287-6 

8-8 

816 

5-01 

278-3 

6-4 

S7 

9-22 

294-9 

10-9 


27-97 



*S8 

3-28 

304-6 

12-9 






82-59 









(6) Methyl enters of 'liquid 

acids. 






Ajuxlysis L 





l^imary fractionation 


Rcfractionation of fractions L 1 

No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv. 

N 

I.v. 

No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv. 

I.v. 

1 LI 

31-83 

232-7 

39-4 

1 Lll 

2-30 

171-3 

5-0 

1 L2 

19-15 

286-1 

84-3 

1 L12 

2-19 

187-9 

8-8 

1 L3 

10-53 

291-1 

90-9 

1 L13 

2-80 

199-5 

9-3 

1L4 

8-84 

291-5 

92-9 

1 L14 

12-79 

241-3 

29-1 

1L5 

8-53 

293-9 

94-3 

1 Llo 

4-68 

279-3 

74-5 

1 L6 

8-38 

294-6 

95-8 

1 L16 

3-66 

293-4 

89-2 

IL7 

9-60 

294-7 

96-2 


28-42 



1 L8 

5-41 

324-3 

105-2 \ 






102-17 

300-7* 

99-9*/ 








Analysis II, 




No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv. 

I.v. 

No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv . 

I.v. 

2L1 

68-60 

261-3 

56-8 

2 Lll 

7-11 

180-6 

9-1 

2L2 

8-77 

291-0 

84-7 

2L12 

7-25 

214-7 

12-1 

2L3 

10-53 

293-6 

92-7 

2L13 

15-15 

248-7 

36-2 

2L4 

9-86 

294-4 

94-2 

2L14 

20-61 

281-2 

78-3 

2Lr> 

9-14 

294-8 

94-9 

2L15 

1478 

292-7 

90-8 

2L6 

10-67 

296-0 

96-8 


64-80 



2L7 

4-97 

295-9 

99-0 





2L8 

4-16 

346-0 

112-4 ^ 






126-70 

297-4* 

100-0* j 






* Residual esters, freed from unsaponifiable. 
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attempt to obtain larger quantities of certain of the fractions in view of their 
subsequent oxidation (to determine the mean equivalent of the saturated 
esters present). The details of all the fractional distillations are collected in 
Table II. 

In order to obtain data for the calculation of mixtures of two unsaturated 
esters (e.g. tetra- and hexa-, or hexa- and octa-decenoates) along with saturated 
esters in the “liquid” ester fractions, some of the latter were oxidized in acetone 
solution with powdered KMn 04 ; the saturated esters were thereby isolated and 
their equivalent determined. (It is difficult to ensure quantitative recovery of 
the purified saturated esters and it is therefore preferred to employ only their 
equivalent in the calculation. The equivalent and i.v. of the original ester 
fraction, with the mean equivalent of the saturated components therein, afford 
the data necessary for the (jalculation of the weights of two saturated and two 
unsaturated components.) The results of these oxidation analyses are given in 
Table III. 


Table III. Sat/uraUd enters present in certain “L” fractions 
{Table II). 


Ester fraction 


^ 





Saturated ester 

No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv. 

T.V. 

Sap. equiv. 

1 L14 

12-79 

241 -:i 

29-1 

2.87-5 

1 L2 

19-15 

286-1 

84-8 

265-4 

2L12 

7-25 

214-7 

12-1 

221*4 

2L18 

15-15 

248-7 

36-2 

243-2 

2L14 

20-51 

281*2 

78-3 

264-0 


Loss of some of the more volatile saturattsd esters prevented the determina- 
tion of the mean equivalent of the saturated components in fraction 2 L 1 1 , and it 
is possible that the value 22 L4 found for those in fraction 2 L12 is somewhat 
higher than the true figure for the same reason. In the case of 2 L 13, sufficient 
saturated esters (6*92 g. from 12*51 g. oxidized) were recovered to permit their 
further resolution into three fractions by distillation (2*06, 2*16, 2*02.g. with 
equivalents respectively 234*5, 244*5 and 251*0). The composition of the 
saturated methyl esters in 2 L 13 was thus laurate 8*0%, rayristate 77*4% and 
palmitate 14*6%. 

We have calculated the composition of the total fatty acids of the milk 
fat in three ways:- (a) calculating all unsaturation as duo to Cjg unsaturated 
acids in the manner hitherto adopted and (5) allowing for deccnoic, tetra- and 
hexa-decenoic acids as indicated by the oxidation data in Table III for each 
of the fractionations of “liquid” methyl esters numbered I and II in Table II. 
As pointed out in a previous paper [Hilditch & Thompson, 1936], a slight 
error is necessarily introduced in the latter case, because a little methyl oleate 
distils over in all the fractions, and the fractionation procedure is unable to 
yield a precise estimate of the amounts of the minor unsaturated acids present. 
Nevertheless the results obtained for decenoic and tetradecenoic acids are of the 
order given by Bosworth & Brown as a result of their study of several kg. of 
butter fatty acids and are further of interest when compared with the figures 
for the hydrogenated butter fatty acids which are given later in this paper. 
For the purposes of calculation the fractions in the analyses I and JI have been 
cx)mputed as follows. 
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1 Lll, 1L12, 1L13 

ILU 

1L15, 1L2 

1 Lie, 1 L3, 1 L4, 1 L5. 1 1.6 , 1 L7 

2L11,2L12 

2L13 

2L14 


2L15, L2, L3, L4, L6 


Saturated osiers + methyl deccnoate 

Saturated esters (equiv^. 237*5) + methyl totra- and hexa- 
docenoates 

Saturated esters (oquiv. 265*4) methyl hcxadecenoate 
and Ojg unsaturated esters 

Methyl palmitato hcxadecenoate + C,g unsaturated esters 

Saturate<l esters + methyl decenoatc 

Saturated esters (cquiv. 243*2) + methyl tetra- and hexa- 
decenoate 

Saturated esters (etjuiv. 264*0) + methyl hexadecenoate 
and Cjg unsat urat.cd esters 

Methyl palmitate f hexadecenoate -f C,g unsat uraied esters 


The final results (weight and molar percentag(^s) for th(^ threc^ alternatives 
calculations are given in Table IV. 


Table IV, Component acids of cow milk fat, 

(a) Without allowance for unsaturated acids below C,g. 

I Utilizing oxidation data (as above) from analysis I (Tables 11 and III). 
II Utilizing oxidation data (as above) from analysis IT (Tables IJ and III). 


Weight percentages Molar percentages 


Acid 

{^) 

r 

IT 

(«) 

T 

Tl 

Butyric 

3*7 

3*7 

3*7 

9*8 

9*8 

9*7 

wJlexanoic 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 

4*1 

4*1 

4*2 

?i-Octauoic 

1 3 

1*0 

0*9 

2*1 

1*6 

1*5 

«-Decanoio 

2*7 

. 2*6 

2*6 

3*7 

3*5 

3*5 

Laurie 

4*0 

1*7 

2*7 

4*8 

2*0 

3*2 

Myristic 

7*9 

9*3 

S*6 

8*2 

9*6 

8*9 

Palmitic 

23K 

25-4 

26*2 

21*9 

23*4 

24*0 

Stearic 

10*7 

10*7 

10*7 

8-9 

8*9 

8*8 

As arachidic 

0*5 

0-4 

0*5 

0-.3 

(»*3 

0*3 

As decenoic 

— 

0*2 

O*.^ 

— 

0*3 

0*6 

As totradofxuioic 

— 

1*2 

0*7 

— 

1*3 

0*8 

As hexadecenoic 

— 

5*0 

4-9 

— 

4*6 

4*5 

As oleic 

3«*3 

32*4 

31*9 

31*9 

27*0 

2(»*5 

As octadocadicnoic 

4*7 

4*0 

3*9 

4*0 

3*3 

3*3 

As C 2 o ~22 unsaturated 

0*4 

0*4 

()-2 

0*3 

0*3 

0*2 


The results of these alternative calculations are very similar to those for two 
other cow milk fats studied similarly by Hilditch & Thompson [1930]. They 
point to the presence of decenoic and tetradecenoic acids in proportions closely 
similar to those suggested by Bosworth & Brown, but they also indicate the 
presence of more hexadecenoic acid than of either of the former. Th(^ effect of 
allowance for these minor proportions of lower unsaturated acids upon the major 
component acid figures is to reduce the oleic acid percentage by about 5 % (mol.) 
and to increase the palmitic acid by about 2 % (mol.) ; the rest of the acids are not 
significantly affected. 

Eater-analyaia of tM completely hydrogenated bviter fat. 

Further evidence in regard to the proportions of total 0^4, and Cjg acids 
present in the cow milk fat has been obtained by carrying out a fractionation 
analysis on the acids from the fat after it had been completely hydrogenated. 
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The butter fat (400 g.), without any previous refining treatment, absorbed 
hydrogen in presence of nickel on kieselguhr at 180° with great ease, yielding a 
white solid fat of i.v. 0*1. The hydrogenated fat (301-9 g.) yielded 16*1 g. 
of acids volatile in steam and 270-6 g. of acids non-volatile in steam. The 
details of the fractionation analyses for each group of acids are given in 
Tables V and VI. 


Table V. Fractional distillation of acids volatile in stearn 
{hydrogenated butter fat). 


Acidity (as butyric acid) in ; 

g- 

Equiv. 

Ether-extracted aqueous solution 

1-03 

— 

Recovered ether 

012 


Distillate fractions: . _ 

1 (up to 100“) 

1-40 


2 ( 100-100") 

2-83 

— 

3 

2-57 

930 

4 

206 

94-3 

5 

2-00 

100- 1 

0 

1-94 

1 160 

7 

0-99 

J29-5 

8 

106 

170-6 


Table VI. Fractional distillation of methyl esters of acids non-volatile in 
steam (hydrogenated butter fat). 



Primary fractionation 

. 


licfractionations 


No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv. 

No. 

g- 

Sap. equiv, 

1 

28-98 

236-7 

11 

1-70 

174-6 




12 

2-30 

193-4 




13 

' 2-66 

214-4 




14 

3-24 

2,32-5 




16 

3-49 

245-0 




16 

3-98 

263-4 




17 

4-66 

266'2 




18 

3-96 

281-6 





25-98 


2 

41-16 

276-4 

21 

4-06 

266-0 




22 

4-06 

267-6 




23 

4-58 

270-8 




24 

4-17 

273-6 




25 

4-12 

275-6 




26 

3-87 

280-2 




27 

4-03 

286-0 




28 

2-70 

290-3 




29 

3-84 

295-2 





35-42 


3 

6-25 

285-2 




4 

7-34 

288-5 




6 

7-34 

291-8 




6 

6-26 

293-8 




7 

, 6-87 

295-9 




8 

6-71 

296-5 




9 

6-43 

298-7 




10 

2-90 

299-2 





4*^^ 321'7 (Residual esters, freed from unsaponifiabl#, sap, equiv. 

124-16 303-6) 
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These figures load to the following composition for the total acids in the 
hydrogenated butter fat:' 


Acid 

% (wt.) 

% (mol.) 

Butyriti 

3-5 

9-4 

n>Hexanoic 

1-6 

3-2 

»i-OctanoiG 

0-7 

1-2 

n-Dcoanoic 

2-fi 

3« 

Lauric 

3h 

4-3 

Myristic 

7-9 

8-2 

Palmitic 

340 

31 0 

Stearic 

45-2 

:i7*9 

As (' 20-82 saturated 

0*9 

0(i 


The molar percentages of each group of acids (0^^, (.^ 4 , Cjg) from the 
analyses of the original butter fatty acids given in Table TV, (a) without and 
(T and II) with allowance for lower unsaturated acids, may now be compared 
with the above results from the hydrogenat^ed butter fat (Table VIT) : 

Table VT I . Molar of the different fatty acid groups 

From analysis of ... Ori((inal butter fat 


Acids 


1 

Tl 

Hydrogenated 
butter fat 

C 4 

9-8 

9-8 

9-7 

9-4 

c. 

41 

41 

4-2 

3-2 

0 . 

21 

16 

ir> 

1*2 

^■'10 

37 

3*8 

41 

3-6 

('12 

4-8 

2-0 

3-2 

4*3 

C’u 

8-2 

10*9 

9*7 

8'2 

c., 

21-9 

284) 

28*5 

31-6 

Cl, 

44-8 

39*2 

384> 

37*9 

(^£l >-22 

0-0 

. 0-0 

0*5 

OH 


It is evident that columns 1 and T1 (i.e. with allowance for the lower un- 
saturated acids) are in much better agrocunent with the data for the hydrogenated 
butter fat than column (a). The acid content of the hydrogenated butter fat is 
indeed higher than that as calculated under T and II, which would point to the 
presence of even more hexadecenoic acid than our figures suggest. We are aware 
however that the separation of methyl myristatc from a mixture containing large 
proportions of methyl stearate as well as methyl palraitato is difficult and it is 
possible that, in spite of the refractionation of fraction 2 (in Table \T), this 
separation has not been quite complete. It is therefore possible that the values 
in the final column for and Cjg acids may be slightly Ixdow, and that for 
acid correspondingly above, the true figures. 

The values for the component acids of the hydrogenated fat, at all evemts, 
definitely confirm the presence of hexadecenoic acid and, on the whole, support 
the modified calculations I and II which we have employed in order to allow for 
the presence of this and the other two lower unsaturated acids (C^q and C 14 ) in 
the original milk fat. 

^ We have satisfactorily verified the identity of myriatic and palmitic acids in some of the 
fractions given in Table VI, but we havi^ not succeeded in definitely establishing the presence of 
lauric acid. The acids from fraction 13, for example, which might have been rich in methyl laurate, 
failed to yield an individual specimen of lauric acid on repeate<i recrystallization; crystallization 
of the anilides prepared from the acids of this fraction also failed to reveal the prc^sence of laur- 
anilide. We are consequently doubtful whether lauric acid is actually present in milk fats, even in 
the small proportions suggested. 
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Structure of tetrad and hexa-decenoic acids of bvUer fat. 

Although the position of the double bond in the 0-2 % of decenoic acid present 
in butter fat has been given by Griin and by Bosworth & Brown, the struc- 
tures of the tetra- and hexa-decenoic acids have not been stated. We have 
attempted to obtain evidence on this point by examining the mono- and di- 
carboxylic acids produced in the course of KMn 04 -acetone oxidation of fraction 
2 L13 (Table IT), in which methyl tetra- and hoxa-decenoate were both present. 
The esters (12-8 g.), after oxidation in acetone with powdered KJVln 04 , removal of 
the acetone and decoloration of the manganese oxides, were extracted with 
ether from the aqueous salt solution. The ether extract was washed repeatedly 
with aqueous KgCOg and the united aqueous extracts were heated with aqueous 
KOH in ordcT to hydrolyse the monomethyl esters of dicarboxylic acids pro- 
duced during the oxidation. The solution was finally concentrated to a small 
bulk, made a(;id and distilled for some hours in steam in order to separate the 
mono- from the di-<iarboxylic acids. 

The residual liquor from the steam -distillation was repeatedly extract(^d with 
other and yielded 2*87 g. of solid acids. These were refluxed with petroleum 
(b.p. 40-60”) to remove any remaining monobasic acids. The undissolved acids 
were recrystallized from water; tht\v melted at 98-100” and had an equi- 
valent of 96-5 ; on further crystallization from chloroform the melting-point was 
raised to 105” (unchanged when mixed with azelaic acid), the equivalent then 
being 93*7 (azelaic acid, 94*0). The mother-liquors from the various (srystalliza- 
tions were examined for other dicarboxylic acids, but without result. The yield 
of crude azelaic acid (2*87 g.) from the 4*7 g. of unsaturated methyl esters present 
in the specimen oxidized corresponds to 61 % of the weight of the unsaturated 
esters and suggests that in all the latter the unsaturation was in the A”* '^-position. 
(The theoretical yields of azelaic acid from methyl A** ’‘‘-tetradecenoate, A” 
hexadecenoate and A**'^''-octadecenoate are respectively 78, 70 and 63%; the 
yield of azelaic acid actually isolated from a A’^'^^'-unsaturated ester by the 
KMnO^-acetone method is about 85-90% of theory [Armstrong & Hilditch, 
1925].) 

The aqueous condensates from the steam-distillation were extracted with 
ether and worked up as in the case of the steam -volatile acids from a butter 
analysis. The ether-extracted aqueous washings still contained water-soluble 
acids equivalent to 24*1 ml. of iV/10 alkali, the nature of which was not deter- 
mined. The acids extracted by ether gave, on distillation, a fraction of equi- 
valent 127*8 and a subsequent smaller fraction with equivalent 141, pointing to 
the presence of n-heptanoic acid (equivalent 130) accompanied by small quan- 
tities of acids of lower and higher mol. wrt. 

Evidence was thus afforded of the presence of n-heptanoic and azelaic acids 
(corresponding with the oxidation products of A”'^®-hexadecenoic acid), while in 
addition no other dicarboxylic acid was detected and the total yield of azelaic 
acid was of the order which would be encountered if in all the unsaturated acids 
present the double bond was in the A’^'^-position. It therefore seems that the 
position of the ethenoid bond, in the three lower unsaturated acids which form 
minor components of the butter glycerides, is the same with respect to the 
carboxylic group as in oleic acid: 


CH,.| 

CHa.i 

CH,.! 


CH4]5.CH:CH,ICH, 

CH,],.CH:CH.[CH; 


.COOH 

fr.COOH 

,.COOH 

- 7 * 


.COOH 


Decenoic acid 
Tetradecenoic acid 
Hexadecenoic acid 
Oleic add 
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The relatively high proportions of fully-saturated glycerides in animal milk 
and depot fats have been pointed out in former communications from this 
laboratory and it has been suggested that stearo-glycerides in depot fats may 
result by saturation of pre-forrned oleo-glyccrides [Banks & Hilditch, 1931; 
1932J, and that the lower saturated acids combined as glycerides in milk fats 
may also result from transformation of an ol(‘o-glyceride into, for example, a 
butyro- or a myristo-, etc. glyceride [Hilditch & Sleightholme, 19311. The latter 
view, involving chemical change commencing from the end of tin? alkyl fatty 
acid chain instead of from the carboxylic group, is perhaps now not so uncon- 
ventional as when it was first put forward, owing to the recent obsei-vations of 
.lowctt & Quastel [19351 on “multifile alte^rnate oxidation” as opposed to the 
simple theory of jS-oxidation, and of Vcrkade & van d(‘r Lee [1934] on oi-oxida- 
tion of fats. The identity of th(i fiosition of the doulih* bond in th(» minor lower 
unsaturated acids of butter fat with that in oleic; acid, with the apparent absence 
of any unsaturated acid below A"' “'-d(;cenoic acid, is also in harmony with this 
eonc(*ption of milk fat formation, for the acids in question may represent frag- 
ments, so to speak, of transformed ol(;o-glycerides which have ciscaped final 
saturation to lower saturated glycerides. 


Sl'MMAKY. 

Detailed analyses have been made of the component acids of a typical cow 
milk fat, and tlu^ n\sults calculated (a) on the assumption that no unsaturated 
acids of lower molecular weight than oleic were present and (b) allowing for the 
prestuice of d<H;enoic, tetra- and hexa-decenoict acids on the basis of special 
analys(*8 to determine tlu^ saturated ester contents of certain of the estcT frac- 
tions obtained in the course of the fractional distillations of “ liquid methyl 
estcM-s. (Comparison of these results with those for the similar analysis of the 
component acids of the completely hydrogenated butter shows that the total 
proportions of C]<, and Cjs acids present are in agreement only when allowance 
has been made, as in (6), for the presence of lower unsaturated acids. 

Tn addition to the traces of d(;cenoic acid and somewhat over 1 % of tetra - 
decenoic acid reported by Bosworth & Brown, th(;re must be about 4~5 % of 
h(‘xadecenoic acid also present. As regards the (;hief component acids, palmitic 
and oleic, the result of the correction for the lower unsaturated acids is to increase 
the palmitic acid figure by about 2%, while the oleic acid figure is reduced by 
about 5 % . 

There is no detectable amount of any unsaturated acid of lower mok'cular 
weight than A" ''^-decenoic acid in butter fat, and the positions of the double bond, 
relative to the carboxyl group, are the same in the decenoic, tetra-, hexa- and 
octa-docenoic acids of butter fat. It is suggested that these observations are in 
harmony with the hypothesis put forward in earlier communications, namely, 
that the lower saturated glycerides of milk fats have been produced from pre- 
formed oleo-glycerides, and that those minor, lower unsaturated components 
may represent degradation products of oleo-glycerides which have escaped 
complete saturation to lower saturated groups. 
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CCLXIX. THE ACTION OF PHENYL /50CYANATE 

ON INSULIN. 

IL FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHEMISTRY 
OF INSULIN AND ITS PHOSPHATE- 
LOWERING POWER. 

By william ERIC GAUNT and ARTHUR WORMALL. 
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(Received 13 August 1936.) 

Hopkins & Wormall [1934, 2] found that the action of phenyl i\voeyanate on 
insulin causc'd complete, or almost complet(\ loss of hypoglycaomic activity 
very rapidly at ^H S and at 5-8^. Previous chemical and immunological in- 
vestigations on various phenylearbamido- protein derivatives [Hopkins & 
Wormall, 1933, 1,2: 1934, 1] indicate that phenyl /.socyanate probably reacts 
with free amino-grouj)s and causes no other very drastic change in the protein 
molecule. Tlie conclusion w^as reached, therc‘fore, that the free amino-groups of 
insulin, or at least some of them, are (‘ssential for its aetivdty. Jensen et al. 1 1934] 
had simultaneously reached the same conclusion [cf. also Jens(ui & Evans, 1935]. 

Various authors have recorded other changes in the blood of animals fol- 
lowing insulin injection. Thus Wiggl(*sworth et al. [1923] observed a fall in the 
blood inorganic phosf)hat(' of rabbits, and Briggs et al. [1923»-24| found a decrease 
in th(* blood glucose, potassium and inorganic phosphate and arise in the blood 
lactic acid of dogs. Luck et al. [1928] have recorded a fall in the blood amino- 
acid, and other authors have found increases in blood lactic; acid and calcium 
[cf. Peters & Van Slyke, 1931]. Rigo & Frey [1934] found a diminution in blood 
creatine and creatinine afttn- insulin injection. 

Some of these i;hanges, e.g. those in lactic acid and phosphate and, h?8s 
directly, calcium, appear to be closely connect(‘d with the fall in the blood sugar 
level. (A review of the literature dealing with the n‘lationshi{) Ix^tween phos- 
phates and carbohydrate metabolism is given by Peters & \"an Slyke [1931, 
pp. 1114-1118], and more recent w’ork is discussed by Cori & Cori 1 1934, p. 105].) 

From this and other evidence it seems probable that the hypophosphataemic; 
capacity of insulin is secondary to its influence on carbohydrate metabolism, and 
that insulin has no specific direct action on the blood phosphate. Davis et al. 
[1933], however, have recorded that the phosphate-lowering activity of insulin 
was more resistant to acid alcohol and soft X-radiation than was the sugar- 
lowering power, and they conclude that insulin owes its activity to a number of 
“active groups*’ which vary in stability towards inactivating agents. Savino 
[1924] found that when glucose is injected to maintain the normal blood sugar 
level in a fasting sheep after the injection of insulin, there is still a fall in the 
blood inorganic phosphate. 

We have ourselves carried out experiments to determine whether this differ- 
entiation could be effected by some other inactivating agent, since confirmation 
of the results of Davis et ah [1933], by some other method, would demonstrate 
fairly conclusively the independence of these two activities of insulin. For this 
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purpose, further use has been made of the inactivation by phenyl isocyanate, 
this reagent being most suitable in view of the mild conditions of the reaction 
and the relatively specific action of the reagent for one type of grouping. 

The action of phenyl isocyanate on insulin and other proteins has been 
investigated further from the chemical standpoint. In particular, the possibility 
of a reaction with the hydroxyl group of tyrosine, or with basic groups other 
than the a-amino-groups of terminal amino-acids and the c-amino-groups of 
lysine molecules, has been considered. Where the results of these other in- 
vestigations are applicable to insulin they are discussed below. 

Experimental. 

In most experiments the inactivation of insulin by phenyl isocyanate and the 
determination of the h 5 ^oglycaemic actions of treated and untreated insulin 
were carried out as described previously [Hopkins & Wormall, 1934, 2J. Rabbits 
which had been starved for 24-36 hours were used for all the assays, and the 
blood inorganic phosphate determinations were made by the method of Fiske 
& Subbarow [1925] ; 0-25 % phenol was generally added to the insulin and NaCl 
solutions injected. The volume of solution injected into each rabbit was 0*5 ml. 
per kg. 

The insulin was supplied by Messrs Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd., and had an 
activity of 19,500 units per g. 

Normal fluctuations in the blood inorganic phosphate of rabbits. 

In many experiments there appeared to be significant diurnal fluctuations 
of the blood inorganic phosphate ; the level generally rose during the experiment, 
with a partial return to the original level later in the day and a more or less 
complete return in 24 hours (cf. Table I). 

Table I. Fluctuations in the blood inorganic phosphate of rabbits. 

(mg. P per 100 ml. blood.) 

Time after first bleeding (hours) 

Babbit 0 2 4^ 24 28 

Exp. 1 S 7 2 01 2-27 2-60 2-44 — 

S 8 2-77 2-60 2-98 3*10 — 

C 2*08 313 3*03 2*06 — 

D 2*79 3*19 3*08 2*60 — 

Average '2*60 2*81 '2*92 * 2*71" — ' 3*66 

Exp. 2 Average for 8 2*92 317 3*38 3*10 3*42 — 

rabbits 

During these experiments there wbm no significant alteration in the blood 
sugar level, and it has not been found possible as yet to account fully for the 
fluctuations in the phosphate. As the following experiment will indicate, they 
do not appear to be related to the water intake of the rabbits during the experi- 
ment. One group of four rabbits was allowed water od lib. for 2 days before, 
and during, the 6 hours of the experiment and another group was given no 
water during the whole of this period. The water consumed by the rabbits in 
the first group varied from practically nothing to a considerable volume, but all 
the rabbits showed very similar fluctuations throughout the day:' The blood 


2 ^ 

3*44 

3*88 

3*31 

3*59 
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inorganic phosphate figures for two experiments were as follows (average values, 


as mg. P per 100 ml. blood, for each group) : 

Time (hours) ... 0 3 6 

Exp. 1 Group A 3-67 4-24 3*58 

Group B 2-82 3*28 2-75 

Exp. 2 Group A 2*67 2-77 2-80 

Group B 3*16 3-43 3-24 


Group A, given water. Group B, given no water. 

From these figures, and from those of other experiments, the water intake 
does not appear to influence the blood inorganic phosphate, but it must be 
emphasized that the rise does not invariably occur. Thus in some experiments 
only a very slight rise, or oven none at all, took place, as will be seen from the 
second experiment mentioned above and from one of the experiments described 
below (cf. Table III). 

These normal fluctuations must, of course, be considered when the effect of 
insulin on the blood inorganic phosphate is studied, and in all the investigations 
reported here a control group of rabbits fed on the same diet and under exactly 
the same ex|>erimental conditions has been examined. In connexion with this 
fluctuation in the blood phosphate it is of interest to note that Havard & Reay 
[1925] found that there is often, but not invariably, a rise in th<i blood inorganic 
phosphate of man during the day, and on one occasion the midda}’' value was 
16 % above the morning level. No satisfactory explanation for these variations 
could be advanced by these authors. In our experiments it seems possible that 
the withdrawal of 4 ml. of blood from each rabbit at each bleeding might signifi- 
cantly affect the inorganic phosphate level of the blood, but this explanation 
would not account for the rise observed by Havard and Reay, who withdrew 
each time less than 1 ml. of blood from the subject. Some observations on the 
influence of haemorrhage on the blood calcium of rabbits are given by Culhane 
[1927 ; 1930] who noted a fall with most of the animals, and it is not inconceivable 
that this fall in calcium and the rise in inorganic phosphate are in some way 
interrelated. 


The phosphate ’lowering power of the phenylcarbamido’derivalive of insulin. 

A solution of insulin in dilute NaHCOg and cooled to 5-8® was treated with 
small amounts of phenyl isocyanate, and the reaction maintained at pH 8-8*5 
as previously recorded [Hopkins & Wormall, 1934, 2J. The whole mixture was 


Table II. Influence of phenyl isocyanate on the hypophosphaiaemic power 

of insulin. 

(Average values for groups of 4 rabbits — results as rag. inorg. P or sugar per 100 ml. of blood.) 

Phenylcarbamido- 

Control Insulin insulin 

A ^ (0-75 unit per kg.) (15 units per kg.) 


Exp. 2 


Time 

(hours) 

0 

2 

4 * 

24 

28 

0 

I* 


Inorg. P 
2*82 
3*38 
3*38 
2*98 
3*36 


Inorg. P 

2*85 

2*44 

2*66 

3*00 

3*66 

2*91 

2*25 

2*48 


Inorg. P 

2*65 

3*21 

309 

2% 

3*31 

3*43 

3*52 

3*58 
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kept overnight, and was then tested, together with untreated insulin, for hypo- 
glycaemic and hypophosphataemic actions in starved rabbits. The treated 
insulin was used in amounts equivalent to twenty or thirty times the quantity 
of unchanged insulin normally used for standardization tests. The experiments 
made under diiferent conditions and with varying amounts of the treated insulin, 
gave similar results, and all indicated that where loss of the hypoglycaemic 
activity occurred, there was also loss of hypophosphataemic activity (Table II). 
As in previous experiments the control animals received injections of a suspension 
of diphenylurea, a substance which is prestmt in relatively large amounts in the 
preparations of phenylcarbamido-derivative of insulin used. 

Further experiments have been carried out to determine whether it is 
possible, by using a smaller amount of phenyl isocyanate or by stopping the 
reaction at different stages, to distinguish between the hypoglycaemic and hypo- 
phosphataemic activities of insulin. Table III records an experiment of this 
type, in which the amount of i.?ocyanate used was less than previously and in 
addition the reaction was stopped at certain intervals, as far as this was possible, 
by extraction with ether to remove the excess of phenyl isocyanate. The results 
indicated a rough parallelism between the two activities of insulin, and there 
was no evidence of any preferential destruction of the hypoglycaemic or hypo- 
phosphataemic power, in sc'veral of these ex|)eriment8 it has been noticted that 
the injection of phenylcarbamido- or p-bromophenylcarbamido-derivatives of 
insulin has been followed by an unexpected slight rise in the blood sugar, whereas 
the control animals did not show this phenomenon. This rise may be due to 
some indirect action of the phenyhjarbamido-derivative or to the pn^sence in 
the original insulin of a hyporglycaemic principle [cf. Burger & Kramer 1930; 
Dirscherl, 1931]. This hyperglycaemic substance appears to be more resistant 
to phenyl isocyanate than is the hypoglycaemic hormone. 

Table III. Influence of insulin, which has been partially inactivaied by 
phenyl imcyarwbte, on the blood inorganic phosphate pf starved rabbits, 

(Average values for groups of 4 rabbits.) 

Pheiiylcarbamido-insulin 



Time after 
injection 
(hours) 

Control 

Insulin 
(0*76 unit 
per kg.) 

] st product 2nd product 
(5 units (15 units 

per kg.) per kg.) 

Blood inorg. F 

0 

4*05 

3*02 

2*68 

2*79 

(mg. per 100 ml.) 

2 

4*06 

2*32 

2*07 

2*16 


4*23 

2*90 

2*24 

2*57 

Blood sugar (mg. 

0 

— 

106 

100 

96 

per 100 ml.) 

2 

— 

69 

67 

49 

4i 

— 

45 

58 

48 


Experimental details, 32*8 mg. insulin (640 units) were dissolved in 4 ml. of 0*9 % NaCl plus 
4 ml. of 0*2 Af NaHCOj. 2N NaOH was added to give pH 8-8*6, and the solution cooled in ice. 
After a sample (2 ml.) had been withdrawn, 0*08 ml. of phenyl isocyanate was added to the main 
bulk and the mixture shaken. Another 2 ml. were taken immediately (** 1st product*’ in the above 
table), and the remainder shaken well for 16 min., the solution bwg kept cool and maintained 
at pH 8^*5 (‘*2nd product”). 

Immediately after it had been taken, each sample was treated with 0*05 ml. oi2N HCl (double 
quantity for the last sample) and at once extracted with ether to remove the excess of pkenyl 
isocyanate. Six successive extractions with 10 ml. of ether at each extraction were made, and after 
the additiem of 0*06 ml. of 2 jV NaOH the aqueous solution was freed from ether by gentle warming 
and evacuaHon. These solutions were then adjusted to about pH 8, and before being used for 
injection, phenol was added to them to the extent of 0*26 % . 
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A chemical study of the groups in insulin which might react 
urith phenyl isocyanate. 

In previous work [Hopkins & Wormall, 1933, 1; 1934, 1] evidence has been 
adduced that the main reaction between phenyl isocyanate and proteins is that 
between the isocyanate and the free amino-groups. With native proteins the 
reaction is possibly confined to the e- amino-groups of the lysine molecules, but 
with proteins of the peptone type, whose phenylcarbamido-derivatives were 
investigated by Raper [1907], or with insulin, the lysine groupings appear to 
account for a fraction onJy of the total free amino-nitrogen. From the chemical 
viewpoint it seems of importance therefore to study {a) the free amino-groups of 
the insulin molecule which are attacked by phenyl isocyanate, i.e. to find out if 
possible the amino-acids in insulin which have free amino-groups, and (6) the 
possibility of a reaction between the isocyanate and groups in insulin other than 
free amino-groups. It is with the latter problem that we are mainly concerned 
in this paper. 

It is rather difficult to decide, without further investigation, which groups 
in a ])rot(iin are likely to react with aryl isocyanates or undergo some modifi- 
cation during the reaction, but evident possibilities are: the hydroxyl group of 
tyrosine, th(j disulphide group of cystine, the sulphydryl group of cysteine, the 
iminazole group of histidine, the guanidine group of arginine, the pyrrolidine 
group of proline and the acid -amide groups of asparagine and glutamine. Phenyl 
i.50cyanate was caused to react with these amino-acids as far as possible under 
conditions similar to those employed in the preparation of phenylcarbamido- 
derivatives of proteins. The amino-acid was dissolved in phosphate buffer at 
pK 8 or in 0*2 Jf NaHC03, and phenyl i^rocyanate (1*4 mol. for each group in 
the amino-acid which might conceivably react with the isocyanate), or the 
eoiTesponding amount of p-bromophenyl Mocyanate dissolved in ether, was 
added to the stirred cooled solution. After 2J~4 hours, this period being longer 
than that allowed for the j)i*eparation of phcnylcarbarnido-prottuns and very 
considerably longer than that necessary for the inactivation of insulin by phenyl 
isocyanate, the mixture was centrifuged. (This prolongation was made in order 
to ensure maximum n^action of the i^weyanate with the various amino-acids.) 
In most cases the phenylcarbamido-acid was precipitated from the supernatant 
solution by dil. H2SO4, but in some instances this method had to bo modified 
(see below). 

Certain of these phenylcarbamido-derivatives have been converted into the 
corresponding hydantoins. These hydantoins were prepared in connexion with 
investigations on the products obtained by the acid hydrolysis of phenyl- 
carbamido-derivatives of insulin and other proteins, and where the analytical 
data obtained offer confirmatory evidence for the identification of the phimyl- 
carbamido-derivative, a brief description of the preparation is given. 

Tyrosine, Gumpert [1885] showed that the reaction between pheiiyl iso- 
cyanate and phenols proceeds to a slight extent in the cold but more completely 
on the water-bath. Working at higher temperatures, Goldschmidt & Moissler 
[1890], Dieckemami et al, [1904] and Michael [1905] have obtained similar 
reactions with phenol, phloroglucinol and hydroresorcinol but from the work of 
these authors no significant reaction of this type appears to take place at ordinary 
temperatures. 

In our experiments there has been no suggestion of any reaction between 
phenyl isocyanate and the phenolic group of tyrosine, even when a large excess 
of the isocyanate is used. Under the usual conditions for the preparation of 
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phenylcarbamido>acids, phenyl and p-bromophenyl ^«ocyanates react with 
tyrosine to give monosiibstituted compounds whose N and Br contents agreed 
with the formulae 

CeH40H . CHjj . CH . (NH . CO . NHPh) . COOH 
and CeH^OH . CH^ . CH . (NH . CO . NHCeH^Br) . COOH 

[Hopkins & Wormall, 1934, 1]. 

On account of the low solubility of tyrosine it was not possible to reproduce 
exactly the same conditions for the preparation of its phenylcarbamido-de- 
rivatives as for those of proteins and all other amino-acids used. In the case of 
tyrosine it is necessary to start with a more alkaline medium, but after the 
reaction has proceeded for a short time the pH is lowered considerably. The 
yields of the tyrosine derivatives were similar to those obtained in the pre- 
paration of the corresponding derivatives of the simple amino-acids (glycine and 
alanine), and it does not seem probable that any other product is formed in 
significant amounts. 

The phenyl- and p-bromophen 3 d-earbamido-derivatives of tyrosine give well- 
marked Millon’s reactions, and they also give red or black pigments when 
subjected to the action of tyrosinase, these reactions being indicative of a phenolic 
grouping [cf. Raper, 1928]. The red pigments produced by the action of theenzyme 
on the phenyl- and p-bromophenyl-carbamido-derivatives are much more stable 
than is the corresponding pigment from tyrosine, and in this respect these 
substances appear to behave like tyt*amine and 3 : 4-dihydroxyphen3dethyl- 
methylamine (cpinine), which give more stable red pigments than dot^s tyrosine 
[Duli^re & Raper, 1930]. 

In all these enzymic experiments, the pH of the medium w^as controlled, 
the reactions being carried out at pH 6, 7 or 8 in the presence of a phosphate 
buffer. 

These experiments appear to offer satisfactory evidence that in the in- 
activation of insulin by phenyl isocyanate there is no reaction between the latter 
and the hydroxyl groups of the tyrosine groups in insulin. This is of special 
interest in view of the recent work of Harington & Neuberger [1936], in which 
evidence has been obtained that “the phenolic groups of insulin are of importance 
in relation to its physiological activity”. Jensen ei al. [1936] also discuss the 
significance of phenolic groups in reference to the hypoglycaemic power of 
insulin. 

Cysteine and cystine. The cystine derivatives have been made previously 
[Hopkins & Wormall, 1934, 1] and no evidence was obtained of any change in 
the disulphide linkage. 

The preparation of the cysteine derivatives has presented more difficulty 
on account of the relative insolubility of their sodium sidts. Ultimately, however, 
by the use of a much larger volume of bicarbonate solution, the phenylcarbamido- 
derivative of cysteine was made in the following manner: 2 ml. (2-8 mol.) of 
phenyl wocyanate were added to a cooled solution of 1 g. (1 mol.) of cysteine 
hydrochloride in 100 ml. of 0*2 if NaHCOg with the pH adjusted and maintained 
at about 8. The mixture was stirred for about 2 hours and filtered. The clear 
filtrate was acidified with 2JV HCl and the precipitated product immediately 
recrystallized thrice from dilute alcohol, giving needles or long prisms, m.f. 
135-136® (decomp.). The yield of the pure product was 1*6 g. (Found (Roth): 
N, 10-86; S, 7-92%. Calc, for C„H„ 04 N 8 S, 0 ^ 50 H: N, 10-37; S, 7-90%.) 
After being heated at 104® for hours the pr^uot (m.p. 139-140?^ deoomp.) 
contained N. 11-90; S, 8-88%. Calc, for C„Hi, 04 N,S: N, 11-70; S, 8-91 %. 
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The analytical figures indicated that both the amino-group and the SH group 
of cysteine had been blocked by phenyl tsocyanate. The compound gave a very 
faint nitroprusside reaction due apparently to the action of the NHj, since 
other tests have shown that the phenylcarbamidothio-linkage is alkali-labile. 

In view of the importance attached by many authors to the sulphur- con- 
taining groupings of insulin [cf. Jenson & Evans, 1934] other experiments 
have been carried out to determine whether these groups are acted upon by 
phenyl ^«ocyanate. In a typical experiment of this type, phenyl wocyanate 
(2*8 mol.) was added to cooled solutions of cysteine and of cystine (1 mol.) in 
NaHCOs at pH 8. The mixtures were shaken for 2 hours and the nitroprusside 
test for SH groups was carried out at intervals on small samples of the mixtures 
and on control solutions of cysteine and cystine in NaHCOg . The cystine pre- 
paration gave no colour with the nitroprusside at any time: the solution con- 
taining cysteine showed rapid diminution of the nitroprusside redaction and after 
^ hour nearly all the SH groups had been removed. 

This rapid action of phenyl isocyanate on SH groups is interesting, parti- 
cularly as it takes place under such mild conditions. The authors could find no 
reference in the literature to such a reaction, although Snape [1885] had pre- 
pared the phenyl wocyanate derivative of phenylmercaptan by prolonged 
heating of a mixture of the two compounds. Further confirmation of this 
reaction betweem SH groups and phen^d isocyanate was obtained by a study of 
the action of the isocyanate on thiolacetic and a-thiolpropionic acids. 

a-Tluolpropionic acid (1 mol.) in NaHCOg solution at pH 8 was treated with 
phenyl isocyanate (1*4 mol.) under the normal conditions. After 1 hour, the 
mixture was filtered and the clear filtrate acidified with cone. HCl to precipitate a 
white crystalline solid. (Yield 80 % .) The product was rccrystallized three times 
from dilute alcohol, yielding small needles or prisms, m.p. 140~14U (decomp.). 
(Found (Roth): N, 6*44; S, 14-43%. Calc, for CjoHjANS: N, 0-23; S, 14-22%.) 

The thiolac»etic acid compound was prepared in a similar manner in 80% 
yield. It was recrystallized from dilute alcohol as long thin prisms, m.p. 144- 
146° (decomp.). (Found (Roth): N, 6-64; S, 14-84%. Calc, for C^H^OgNS: 
N, 6-64;S, 15-18%.) 

Proline, The phenylcarbamido-derivative of proline has been described by 
Fischer [1901], In the present investigation, the p-bromophenylcarbamido- 
derivative was obtained by a slight modification of the usual technique, the 
yield of crude product being about 70% of the theoretical. On recrystallization 
from dilute alcohol it gave colourless long plates or prisms, m.p. 169° (decomp.). 
(Pound (Roth): Br, 25-41: N, 9-04%. Calc, for Cj^HisOaNgBr; Br, 25-56; N, 
8-96%.) 

Histidine, Histidine dihydrochloride (1 mol.) was treated with an ethereal 
solution of p-broraophenyl wocyanate (4-2 mol.) under the usual conditions 
and the mixture centrifuged after 2J hours. The precipitate was washed several 
times with water containing a little Na2S04 and sufficient NaOH to give pH 8, 
and the washings were added to the supernatant solution previously obtained. 
This solution was evaporated to small bulk in vacw, and treated with cone, 
and finally 2N H2SO4 to give maximum precipitation of a white crystalline 
material. This preparation was dried in vacuo. Yield 1-9 g. from 1-2 g. of 
histidine dihydrochloride. Recrystailized twice from hot water it gave colourless 
plates, M.P. 177-178*^ (decomp.)* For analysis, the substance was heated at 102- 
103*^ for 4 hours. (Pound (Roth): N ,15-56; Br, 22-04%. Calc, for 0i3Hi3O3N4Br: 
N, 15-87; Br, 22-63%.) 

Arginine, Some difficulty has been experienced in isolating the pure phenyl- 
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and ^-bromophenyl-carbamido-derivatives of arginine, and from the results so 
far obtained it appears probable that when phenyl- and p-bromophenyl-i50- 
cyanates act on arginine mixtures of mono- and di- derivatives are produced. 

Further work is being carried out to determine to what extent, and how 
rapidly, phenyl ^5ocyanate reacts with the guanidino-group of arginine and with 
the same group of arginine-containing proteins. The evidence so far available 
indicates that in the case of arginine even when a large excess of the isocyanate is 
used, this reaction is less rapid and loss complete than that involving the a- 
amino-group. In the reaction between the isocyanates and insulin (and other 
proteins), under the conditions used in this and previous investigations, it is 
believed that no significant change occurs in the guanidino-grouping, but 
further work will he necessary before this can be definitely established. 

Asparagine. Plienyl isocyanate and asparagine under the usual conditions 
yielded a phenylcarbamido-derivative. Yield (of crude product) 70% of 
theoretical. On rccrystallization from alcohol it gave prisms, m.p. 163® (decomp.). 
(Found (Roth): N, 16*50%. Calc, for C11H13O4N3: N, 16*73%.) 

When heated on a water- bath with HCI for 6 hours, NH3 was split olf 
and phenylhydantoinacetic acid was obtained, m.p. 231-233®. (Found (Roth): 
N, 12*13%. ‘Calc. for Cji,Hio04N2: N, 11*96%.) 

The ^-bromophenylcarbamido-derivative, recrystallized twice from alcohol 
as fine needles, contained 1 mol. of alcohol of crystallization, m.p. 175-176® 
(decorap.). (Found: Br, 21*18%. Calc, for CnHj204N3Br, CgHgO : Br, 21*25%.) 
(After being heated at 102® for 2 hours, this product gave N, 12*68% (Roth). 
Calc, for CnHiaO^NgBr: N, 12*73%.) 

On treatment with hot 5 Y HCI, as above, a good yield of p-bromophenyl- 
hydantoinacetic acid was obtained. This hydantoin was recrystallized twice 
from alcohol and gave fine needles with m.p. 220®. (Found afto heating at 
102-103® for 3 hours (Roth): N, 8*94; Br, 24*91%. Calc, for CnH/)4N2Br: 
N, 8*99; Br, 25*53%.) 

In these preparations, as in those of the glutamine derivatives, excess of 
phenyl- or p-bromophenyl-iV^ocyanate was used (2*8 mol. of isocyanate per mol. 
of asparagine or glutamine). Even with this excess, there appears to be no 
reaction under the conditions of these experiments between the isocyanate and 
the acid-amide group. 

Olviamine. The phenylcarbamido-derivative of synthetic? glutamine [Berg- 
mann et al., 1933] was prepared in the usual manner. The wasliings from the 
precipitate and the original supernatant solution were combined and concen- 
trated in racuo at the ordinary temperature. The product was precipitattKl by 
H2SO4 and the yield of crude substance was about 70 % . Two recrystallizations 
from alcohol gave needles, m.p. 161® (decomp.). (Found (Roth): N, 14*50%. 
Calc, for Ci 2 Hi 604N3: N, 15*86%.) 

The low N content of this preparation is most probably due to a loss of 
amide-N during recrystallization. 

The corresponding p-bromophenylcarbamido-derivative was obtained as 
small needles after two recrystallizations from alcohol, m.p. 189®. (Found (Both) : 
N, 12*08; Br, 22*88%. Calc, for Ci2Hi404N3Br: N, 12*21; Br, 23-22%.) 

On treatment with hot HCI, the phenylcarbamido-derivative yielded phenyl- 
hydantoinpropionic acid. Long prisms from water; m.p. 160-161®. (Found 
(Roth) : N, 11-63 % . Calc, for N, 11-29 % .) 

The hydantoin obtained from the corresponding bromo-derivative gave long 
prismatic crystals (from alcohol), m.p. 200-201®. (Found (Both): K,' 8-49; Br, 
24-57 % . Calc, for Ci2Hii04NaBr: N, 8*56; Br, 24-43 % .) 
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Discussion. 

The primary object of the earlier part of the work described in the present 
paper was to find out whether differentiation of liypoglycaemic and hypophos- 
phataemic powers of insulin similar to that described by Davis et al, [1933] could 
he obtained by some other method. For reasons mentioned above, phenyl 
isocyanate was used as the inactivating agent. 

Typical results such as are given in Tables II and HI, have failed to demon- 
strate any significant difference between these two acjtivities of insulin. Thus the 
inactivation by phenyl isocyanate of the hypoglycaetnic activity of insulin, an 
inactivation which aj)pear8 to involve principally, if not entirely, the free amino- 
groups of the insulin [Hopkins & Wormall, 1934, 2; Jensen el al. 1934J, has in all 
our experiments been accompanied by a corresf)onding inactivation of the 
hypophosphataemic power. This parallelism betwt^en the two inactivation pro- 
cesses has been observed when varying amounts of phenyl isocyanate have been 
used and also when the reaction betwc^en the insulin and the iwcyanate has 
b(ien stoppt^d, as far as this is possible, at different stages. 

These results do not, of course, offer any strong evi(Jence against the view of 
Davis el nl. that insulin owes its multiple activity (i.e. power to reduce the blood 
glucose, phosphate and amino-acid) to a number of “active groups”, “ centres “ 
or “units” which vary in stability towards inactivating agents. It appears 
highly probable that even if tlien^ are two or more activities associated with 
different parts of the insulin molecule, difterentiation bc^tween these activities 
will not be possible with every inactivating agent. Numerous failures to de- 
monstrate a difference by other methods will not suffice?, therefore, to destroy 
the value of a single well-established differentiation. It seems highly desirable, 
how(‘ver, that confirmation of the results of Davis et al. should be obtained, 
either by th<‘ us(' of the same methods which they used, or preferably by some 
oth(T method of inactivation. As far as the present authors an? aware, there is 
little or no further evidence that the hypophosphataemic action of insulin is due 
to anything otlw?r than the change which the insulin efftujts in the carbohydrate? 
metabolism of the body. 

The previously mentioned observations of Savino fl924J ap})ear to show that 
Hie injection of insulin might cause a fall in the blood phosphate even if the 
normal blood sugar level is maintained by the injection of glucose; this result 
however might w^ll be explained as follows. The injected insulin causes an 
acceleration of tissue oxidative and s^mthetie changes involving glucose, and 
this leads to the withdrawal of inorganic phosphate from the blood. Under 
normal circumstances therefore the lowering of the blood sugar and the reduction 
in blood phosphate following the injection of insulin should be closely related, 
but the maintenance of the blood sugar at its normal level, by the injection of 
glucose, would not prevent the reduction in the phosphate value. 

The main conclusion which can be drawn from tht? experiments described 
in tliis paper is that phenyl and p-bromophenyl ^^ocyanates destroy the hypo- 
phosphataomic power of insulin just as readily as they do the hypoglycaemic 
activity. Inactivation by these reagents appears to be due to interaction with 
the free amino-groups of the insulin, and thus these gi*oups appear to be essential 
components of both hypoglycaemic and hypophosphataemic factors or “centres ” 
of the hormone. 

In the second part of this paper, further efforts to determine whether the 
action of phenyl and p-bromophenyl i^rocyanates on insulin and other proteins 
is limited to the free amino-groups are described. Experiments have been 
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carried out with various amino-acids to find out whether phenolic groups and 
basic groups, other than a-amino-groups and the €-amino-groups of lysine, are 
attacked by these isocyanates. In all these tests, a considerable excess of iso- 
cyanate was used, but no evidence was obtained that, under the conditions used 
for the inactivation of insulin and for the preparation of other phenylcarbamido- 
protein derivatives, there is any reaction with the following groups ; the hydroxyl 
group of tyrosine, the acid-amide groups of glutamine and asparagine or the 
iminazole group of histidine. Experiments made with cystine appear to show 
that no significant change occurs in the S — S group of this amino-acid. In the 
case of cysteine however rapid condensation with the SH group occurs, but since 
insulin gives a negative nitroprusside reaction and does not appear to contain 
free SH groups [cf. Schock et al. 1935; Jensen eX ah 1936], reaction with this 
group cannot be a contributory cause of the inactivation of the hormone by 
phenyl isocyanate. The tests made with phenyl isocyanate and arginine show 
that there may be some interaction with the guanidino-group, but this reaction 
is probably not as rapid or as complete as the reaction with a-amino-groups or 
the €-amino-group of lysine. This partial reaction with the guanidino-group of 
arginine ofiers special interest in view of the marked hypoglycaemic effect of 
certain guanidine derivatives, and further work is being carried out in this 
connexion. From the evidence available at the present time, it does not appear 
probable that a change in the guanidino-group of insulin is the main or even a 
contributory cause of the inactivation of insulin by phenyl ?’«ocyanate, a process 
which is very rapid and complete. 

Other amino-acids which are known to react with phenyl isocyanate are 
proline [Fischer, 1901] and hydroxyproline [Fischer, 1902], but since insulin 
does not contain the latter [Jensen et ah 1932], only the former amino-acid need 
be considered here. Jensen & Evans [1935] obtained evidence of the presence of 
proline in insulin, but were unable to isolate the phenylhydantoin of this amino- 
acid from small amounts of hydrolysed phenylcarbamido-insulin. In view of 
this, and since zein, which contains 9*0% of prohne [Osborne & Liddle, 1910] 
does not react with p-bromophenyl isocyanate [Hopkins & Wormall, 1933, 1] 
it seems justifiable to conclude that the formation of phenylcarbamido-protein 
derivatives does not involve any significant change in the proline grouping. 

From these results with amino-acids it does not necessarily follow that 
similar reactions will occur with natural or derived proteins. One is probably 
justified however in concluding that if phenyl isocyanate does not react with a 
given group in an amino-acid, there is a strong probability that no reaction will 
occur with this group when the amino-acid is linked to many others. It is the 
intention of the authors to carry out a few tests with certain peptides, but there 
appears to be no strong reason to suspect that the results will differ from those 
obtained with the simple amino-acids. 

In all these later investigations therefore no evidence has been obtained 
which necessitates modification of the view previously expressed that phenyl 
isocyanate reacts only with the c-amino-groups of lysine and any free a-amino- 
groups present in proteins. Furthermore, the close relationship between the 
bromine contents of p-bromophenylcarbamido-derivatives of insulin and other 
proteins and the theoretical values, calculated from the decrease in free amino-N 
as a result of the action of the isocyanate or fipom the free amino-N content of 
insulin [Hopkins &; Wormall, 1933, 1; 1934, 2], appears to be strong evidence 
against the view that the reaction involves other groupings of the protein. With 
the majority of native proteins the lysine probably accounts for the whole of 
the free amino-N« but this is not true for insulin. Jensen Sc Evans [1935] have 
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produced satisfactory evidence that a further portion, but not the whole, of this 
additional free amino-N of insulin is present in phenylalanine groupings. Further 
work is being carried out on the phenylcarbamido-derivatives of insulin and other 
proteins in the hope that more information will be obtained about these im- 
portant free amino-groups. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The hypophosphataemic activity of insulin is destroyed by phenyl 
isocyanate in the same way as is the hypoglycaemic power. 

2. In these experiments, the destruction of the hypoglycaemic power has 
been parallel with the destruction of the hypophosphataemic power. This 
relationship has been found (a) when varying amounts of phenyl i^ocyanat^^ 
were used and (6) when the inactivation process was stopped at different stages. 

3. Davis et al. [1933], using acid alcohol and soft X-rays to inactivate insulin, 
concluded that different “active groups” of the hormone are responsible, for the 
two activities mentioned above. In the work described in this paper, no similar 
differentiation has been found possible with phenyl i^jocyanate as the inactivating 
agent. 

4. Further investigations have been earned out to determine whether the 
action of phenyl and p-bromophenyl i.socyanate8 on insulin and other proteins 
is confine(l to the free a-amino-groups. It has been found that these isocyanates 
do not react, under conditions similar to those maintained in the preparation of 
phenylcarbamido-protein derivatives, with the hydroxyl group of tyrosine, the 
acid -amide groui)8 of asparagine and glutamine or the iminazole group of histi- 
dine, nor is there any significant change in the S — S linkage. The SH group of 
cysteine (and similar compounds) reacts with phenyl isocyanate, but it is not 
necessary to consider this interaction in the case of insulin which contains no 
free SH groups. 

Phenyl isocyanate reacts with the pyrrolidine group of proline and to some 
extent with the guanidino-group of arginine. From the evidence available, 
however, it is believed that these reactions, even if they occur when insulin is 
inactivated by phenyl and p-bromophenyl isocyanates, do not account for the 
inactivation of the hormone*. 

The authors take this opportunity of expressing their indebtedness to 
the Medical Research Council for personal grants and for a grant which 
has, in part, defrayed the expenses of these investigations. They also have to 
thank Messrs Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd., for a generous supply of insulin and 
Mr G. Higgins for his assistance with some of the blood sugar and phosphate 
determinations. 
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CCLXX. STUDIES ON HEPARIN. 

IV. OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHEMISTRY 
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Since Howell & Holt [1918] demonstrated that dog liver contained a substance, 
heparin, that retards tlu‘ coagulation of blood in vitro, much work has been 
done tf) devise methods for isolating v<‘ry active preparations of this material, 
(^hemical analys(‘s of such products, however, have differed greatl}^ owing to the 
fact that the siibstane«‘ has not yet been isolated in ])ure form. Howell [1928] 
obtained a jiroduct which was N- and l*-free and coiujluded that heparin was a 
derivative of glycuronic aeid. Schmitz & Fischer [1933] believed heparin to b(» 
a trisaijcharidci (!i8H320i7 containing on(j carboxylic grouf). The product isolated 
by Scott & Oharles [1933] gave a positive^ a-naphthol n‘action but the test for 
glycuronic acids with naphthoresoreinol was negative. Their preparation con- 
tained approximately 2 % N and was n^adily inactivated by nitrous aeid. These 
facts suggested the yiresencc* of an amino-group essential for the jihysiological 
action of lieparin. The more recent work of Jorpes [1935] has contrilmted mu(?h 
to the chemistry of heyiarin. His results led him to advance the theory that 
heparin is a chondroitin polysulphuric aeid which would explain the difficulties 
emcountered in att(*rapting to r(*mGV(‘ inorganic impurities from heparin pn*- 
jiarations. He also found that his product contained approximately 2% X 
and gave no test for glycuronic acid. Schmitz [1935] more recently has isolated a 
very active* pre]>aration which was not a sulphuric acid derivative and which 
containt*d only ash. 

Be(^ause of the divergence of opinion as to the chemical nature of heparin, 
much work has been done in these iaboratori(*s in an attempt to isolate this 
substance in pure form. The active substance is completely soluble in formamide 
and in butylamim* but addition of other organic liquids to solutions of heparin 
in these solvents produces only amorphous precipitates. It was thought that 
perhaps the failure to crystallize heparin was due to its high ash content. 
The heparin was therefore prepared as the calcium salt and, afte*r removal of 
calcium, reprecipitated with glacial acetic aeid, yielding a pitiduct usually with 
about 6% ash. Further attempts to reduce the ash content were unsuccessful 
until it was found that precipitation of heparin from aqueous solutions by 
means of benzidine reduced the ash content to 0-7 % . Attempts to crystallize 
the resultant preparation by means of various solvents or as an alkaloidal salt 
only resulted in amorphous products. Finally barium acetate was used and a 
crystalline barium salt was obtained. The details of the procedure used for 
isolating the crystals as well as their analyses and other chemical findings arc 
recorded below. 

Experimental. 

To prepare heparin containing about 60 units per mg. we have used as our 
initial material crude heparin obtained from ox lung according to the method 
previously described [Charles & Scott, 1934]. Following our usual procedure 

( 1927 ) 
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[Scott & Charles, 1933] the crude auticoa^lant was then purified by Lloyd’s 
reagent and acetic acid. The product contained 15 units per mg. Using this 
material highly active preparations of uniform activity wore obtained in the 
following manner. 

20 g. of heparin (15 units per mg.) are dissolved in 2 1. of water. The reaction 
is adjusted to pH 5*0 with glacial acetic acid and 20 g. of Lloyd’s reagent are 
added; after 12-15 hours, the mixture is filtered by suction. The reaction of the 
filtrate is adjusted with acetic acid to pH 4*0 and 20 g. of Lloyd’s reagent are 
added. After filtration, NaCl is added to 0-85% followed by acetone (approx. 
25 % final concentration) to produce a flocculent precipitate. The precipitate is 
removed by centrifuging and discarded and the heparin precipitated from the 
clear centrifugate by the addition of acetone to a final concentration of 66 % . 
After 12-15 hours, the clear supernatant liquid is removed by filtration and the 
precipitate washed thoroughly with alcohol and dried. 6 g. of this material are 
then dissolved in 300 ml. of water and 10% CdClg is added until no further 
precipitation occurs; after 4-5 hours the mixture is centrifuged and the pre- 
cipitate rejected. NaCl is then addtid to the clear liquid to 0-85% and the 
heparin precipitated by adding 2 vol. of acetone. The purified heparin is se- 
parated by filtration, washed with alcohol and dried. The activity is 60-65 units 
per mg. 

About 70 % of the original potency is recovered in the highly purified form 
by this method. The preparations, however, contain a larger proportion of in- 
organic material, the greater part of which can hi) removed in the following 
manner. 1 g. of the purified heparin (60 units per mg.) is dissolved in 30 ml. of 
water and acidified to about pH 5 with acetic acid. To this is added 1 ml. of a 
saturated solution of ammonium oxalate. The mixture is warmed to 50° and 
centrifuged. The process of adding oxalate solution, heating and centrifuging 
is repeated until the addition of ammonium oxalate to the supernatant liquid no 
longer gives a precipitate. The clear brown supernatant liquid is decanted and 
eva{)orated to dryness in vacuo. The residue is dissolved in 5 ml. of water and the 
heparin precipitated by the addition of 45 ml. of acetic acid. Ai’ter centrifuging 
the precipitate is redissolved in 5 ml. of water and reprecipitated with 45 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid. The precipitate is washed with alcohol and ether and then 
dried, yielding a white powder containing 70-80 units per mg. and about 5% 
ash. 

Many attempts were made to reduce further the ash of this purified heparin. 
It seemed likely that the inorganic material was held in combination with the 
acid groups of heparin. Neuberg & Schuchardt [1935] have shown that benzidine 
combines with the phosphoric acid group of phosphoglyceric acid and it seemed 
probable that benzidine might combine with the acid groups of heparin. Further- 
more, the benzidine could subsequently be removed from such a complex by 
treatment with aqueous solutions of sodium or ammonium hydroxide. Using this 
process, it has been found that the ash content of heparin can be reduced to 
0*7 % by the foDowing treatment. 100 mg. of heparin, after the ammonium 
oxalate treatment, are dissolved in 2 ml. of water and 6% benzidine hydro- 
chloride in dilute HCl is added, giving a brown tarry precipitate. The addition of 
the benzidine solution is continued until, after centi^ging, no further precipitate 
is obtained. The precipitate is washed thoroughly with methyl alcohol and 
dried. This material is then suspended in water (5 ml. per 100 mg.) and made 
alkaline witJi sodium or ammonium hydroxide. The mixture is heated to 75° 
until a clear brown solution is obtained. When the solution is coaled slowly to 6° 
the benzidine precipitates and is removed by centrifuging. The supernatant 
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Jiquid is brown and contains a few smail crystals of benzidine which are dissolved 
by adding 2 vol. of methyl alcohol. From this solution the heparin is precipitated 
by 2 vol. of ether and after washing with alcohol and ether is dried. This material 
is then dissolved in 5 ml. of water and the heparin precipitated by the addition 
of 45 ml. of glacial acetic acid. The precipitate is washed twice with 90% 
acetic acid, then with alcohol and ether. The dried material contains only 
0-7% ash. 

Barium salt of heparin, 50 mg. of the heparin of low ash content (0-7 %) are 
dissolved in 4 ml. of water and 1 ml. of 5% barium acetate is added. This causes 
a slight turbidity. After 12-15 hours at 20” a brown tarry inactive material 
separates. The clear centrifuged supernatant liquid is decanted and to it 1 ml. of 
glacial acetic acid is added. A white precipitate forms which is dissolved by 
heating to 7()"'75”. When cooled slowly to room temperature a crystalline 
precipitate forms. A photomicrograph of the crystals is shown in Plate 1\'. The 
mixture is coohd to 6° for several hours and then centrifuged. The crystals are 
washed twice with 90% aceti(i acid, methyl alcohol and finally with ether; the 
final traces of ether are removed in vacuo. Two samples of crystals were prepared, 
each obtained from diflEercint lots of lung. The results of the cliemical analyses of 
l)oth crystalline preparations are shown in Table I. Samples of the crystals 
were ashed in the presence of oxygen. To other samples, one or two drops 
of H2SO4 w'ere added before ashing. Since the weights of ash determined by 
each proc(idure w(^re practically identical, the inorganic material must have been 
present as a sulphate?. In the preparation of sample I the benzidine was removed 
l)y treatment with ammonia, whereas in sample II NaOH w^as used. The ash 
cont(*nts however, were essentially the same. Since the use of NaOH did not 
increase the ash conttmt, the inorganic substance forming the ash must be 
JIaS04 . The total S was found by first estimating the S present as volatile SO3 by 
the method of Pregl [1930] which was found to be 4-78 % . The residue was then 
ashed and from the inorganic material (BaS04) it was found that the non-volatile 
S was 4-58 % . Hence the total S in the crystals is 9*36 % . These S values indicate 
that Ba is present in the crystalline salt in the form RSO3 — Ba — SO3R. From 
such a substance, one-half of the S content would be determinable as an oxide of 
S, whilst the other half would be estimated as non -combustible material in the 
form of BaS04 . 


Ba salt of beparin 
Sample 1 
Sample II 

Ba-freo heparin (calc.) 
Sample 1 
Sample II 


Table I, Armlysis of heparin. 


c 

H 

N 

S 

Ash (BaSO.) 

Ba 

0/ 

/o 

0 / 

,0 

% 

0 

/o 

0/ 

/O 

0 

,0 

17*87 

3*89 

1*63 

9*24 

33*8 

19*9 

18*00 

3*88 

1*73 

9*36 

33*3 

19*6 

22*22 

4*84 

2*01 

11*49 



22*39 

4*82 

2*14 

11*64 

— 

’ — 


The amino-N content of the crystals (Van Slyke) was found to be 0-40 % . 


On heating in a platinum boat at 110® in a current of dry air the crystals 
attained constant weight in 2 hours, the loss in weight being 5 % . 

An attempt was next made to remove the Ba and analyse the ash-free 
material. Again the use of benzidine was found to be the most satisfactory 
means of accomplishing this. 

Benzidine scM of heparin, 200 mg. of crystals are dissolved in 10 ml. of 
water. Benzidine hydrochloride in dilute HGl is added until no further pre- 
cipitate forms. This precipitate is washed, first with methyl alcohol, then with 
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ether and dried. The material is suspended in 10 ml. of water and N NaOH 
added until alkaline. The suspension is heated to 70-75° and the resulting clear 
solution cooled slowly to 0°. The benzidine is removed by centrifuging, and the 
heparin precipitated by the addition of 9 vol. of acetic acid. After washing 
thoroughly with methyl alcohol and ether, the material is dried, rt^lissolved, 
precipitated again as the benzidine compound and the benzidine removed as 
described above. The resultant product is dissolved in 7 ml. of water and the 
benzidine compound again formed. The precipitate is washed thoroughly with 
alcohol and ether and dried. Analyses of this compound are shown in Table 11. 
Since the S content of Ba-free heparin is 1 1 *56 % , and the benzidine-heparin 
compound contains 8-46% S, it can readily be calculated that heparin con- 
stitutes 73*3% of the benzidine-heparin compound. From this relationship the 
composition of benzidine-free heparin is estimatt^d and is also shown in Table TT. 


Table II. Analysis of heparin. 



C 

H 

N 

S 

Ash 

Material 

0, 

/o 

0/ 

,0 

0/ 

/O 

0 / 

/o 

% 

Benzidine-heparin compound 

38-05 

5-40 

5-60 

8-46 

1-09 

Benzidine-free heparin (calc.) 

23-09 

4-99 

2-10 

11-54 

— 


Miscellaneous experiments. 

Action of nitrous acid cm heparin. The crystalline inattTial when treat(‘d with 
NaNOg in the presence of acetic acid (pW 4-0) was almost completely inactivated, 
whilst no inactivation occurred in solutions having pH 7 or higher. Solutions of 
heparin at pH 4 without NaNOj^ showed no loss of potency under similar (‘on- 
ditions. 

Actiem of formaUehyde on heparin. The heparin crystals, on treatment with 
about 100 parts of formalin for 1 hour at 45° at pH 8 and pH 4 lost about 50 % 
of their activity. Controls run under the above conditions in the absence of 
formaldehyde showed no loss. 

Colour teMs. The Molisch test for carbohydrate compounds was positive^. 
The naphthoresorcinol test for glycuronic acid was Jicgative as was Tollens’s 
phloroglucinol reaction for pentost^s or glycuronic acid. Control tests showed 
that heparin did not interfere with these reactions. 

Actiou of acid alcohol on heparin. The benzidine was remove^d from the 
benzidine-heparin compound by treatment with ammonia as described above. 
10 mg. of this material wore dissolved in 1 ml. of 0*1 A HCl in 95 % methyl alcohol. 
3'his solution was kept at 10° for 20 hours. The heparin was precipitated by the 
addition of 9 ml. of glacial acetic acid, washed with ether and dried. A weighed 
sample of this material was assayed and found to have lost approximately 80 % 
of its potency. The acetic acid suj)ematant liquid from the inactivated heparin 
was evaporated to dryness and the residue redissolved in 1 ml. of water. When 
tested with barium acetate this solution gave a precipitate indicating the pre- 
sence of SO4*". A control experiment in which the heparin was precipitated 
immediately from acid alcohol without loss of potency did not show the presence 
of S04* in the filtrate. When acid water was used instead of methyl alcohol no 
inactivation of the heparin occurred over 20 hours. 

Physiological assay. 

In the present investigation the two crystalline samples of heparin were 
compared physiologically with two standardized preparations. The first standard 
was prepared in these laboratories and was three times as active As the com- 
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mercial product of Hynson, Westcott and Dunning. This ratio has been checked 
many times. The second was the commercial material of Hynson, Westcott and 
Dunning. This was used so that the unitage of the crystalline heparin could be 
directly correlated with the more active preparation of Jorpes. 

The method of assay was as follows. 3-520 mg. of sample^ I were dissolved in 
3-50 ml. of isotonic saline, and 5-282 mg. of sample II in 5-30 ml. of isotonic 
saline. Each dilution was diluted further 1:40, 1:45 and 1:50. In order to 
compare the potency of our material with that of Jorpes, a solution of com- 
mercial heparin (Hynson, Westcott and Dunning) was made containing 3-643 mg. 
in 7-30 ml. This latter solution was used without further dilution. Into a series 
of tubes 0-1, 0*2 and 0-3 ml. of each solution was measured. Isotonic saline was 
added wherci necessary to bring the volume in each tube to 0-3 ml. By means of 
a cannula inserted in the carotid artery of a cat anaesthetized with sodium 
amytal, 0-7 ml. of blood was added to each tul>e. The tubes were kept at 20° for 
2 hours and then examined. It was found that sample I or sample II in a con- 
centration of 1 mg. in 45 ml. showed the same potency as the control solution 
containing 1 mg. in 2*0 ml. Hence the ratio of the activity of the crystals to that 
of the commercial product of Hynson, Westcott and Dunning is approximately 
22 : 1 . Thus the crystals are about twice as active as the purest preparation 
isolated by Jorpes. When the assay was performed by the method formerly 
described by us [Scott & Charles, 1933] the crystals had a potency of approxi- 
mately 500 units per mg. 

Discussion. 

A method of obtaining very active heparin preparations has been described. 
Using this procedure a quantity of heparin was purified from different lots of 
ox Imig. After reducing the ash content of these preparations to 0-7% by 
means of ammonium oxalate and by benzidine, the crystalline barium salt 
was formed. Analyses of each lot of crj^'stals are in agreement (Table 1) and 
when calculated on a Ba-free basis, the results indicate that the empirical 
formula of heparin can be expressed as CgsHesOgt^NgSg . From the analytical and 
qualitative results it appears that S is present in heparin in the form — SOgH. 
The positive Molisch reaction indicates that a carbohydrate grouping is present 
in crystalline heparin. Tests with naphthoresorcinol and with phloroglucinol 
were negative, indicating the absence of glycuronic acid and pentoses. The fact 
that negative tests were obtained substantiates our former findings and agrees 
with the more recent results of Jorpes. The possibility that the carbohydrate 
is combined with the — SOgH groups as in chondroitin sulphuric acid has been 
suggested by Jorpes. Indirect evidence that such may be the case is indicated 
by the work of Bergstrom [1936] who showed that certain polysaccharides, when 
sulphonated, had a definite anticoagulant action on blood. Further, our work 
shows that when ash-free heparin was treated with methyl alcohol containing a 
small amount of HCl, ( 0 -lA^), at 10° the potency was destroyed and that this 
inactivation was accompanied by the liberation of 804 “'. Gebauer-Fuelnegg & 
Dingier [1930] have shown that — SO 3 H groups can readily be removed from 
sulphonated cellulose by treatment with acid methyl alcohol. The fact that the 
potency of the heparin inactivated by methyl alcohol could not be recovered 
with aqueous or alcoholic NaOH indicates that the loss in potency was not duo 
to esterification. Finally, it should be noted that the analyses are not in agree- 
ment with Jorpes" view that heparin is a chondroitin polysulphuric acid, the 
carbon content of heparin being much too low. However, it is quite possible 
that heparin is very similar in structure to chondroitin sulphuric acid. 
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From the crystalline salt of heparin an amorphous benzidine-heparin com- 
pound was prepared. The composition of heparin calculated from the analysis 
of this compound (Table II) is practically identical with that estimated for ash- 
free heparin from the Ba salt (Table I). 

The crystaUine Ba salt of heparin contams N, part of which is associated with 
the anticoagulant action, as shown in exi)eriments with nitrous acid or formal- 
dehyde. This confirms our earlier findings [Scott & Charles, 1933]. The inacti- 
vation does not appear to be due to acidity since the control solutions showed 
no loss in potency. Neither can the inactivation be ascribed to oxidation or 
reduction since heparin is comparatively stable to such reagents. An estimation 
of amino-N (Van Slyke) showed that only about 25 % of the N was present in 
this form. 

The physiological activities of heparin prciparations obtained by different 
workers are difficult to correlate. This is largely due to the fact that different 
methods of assay have been used. In these laboratories known amounts of 
heparin were mixed with cat blood and the samples kept for a definite time 
before being examined. Jorpes, on the other hand, used ox blood and inverted 
the tubes at certain intervals during the test. Fischer & Schmitz [1935] have 
defined the unit in terms of the clotting time of a system of hen plasma and 
muscle extract. These considerations, together with the fact that no common 
standard preparation has been used, have contributed to a lack of uniformity in 
expressing the unitage of heparin preparations. It seems logical that the unit 
should be expressed in terms of a highly active material which can readily be 
prepared and which is of uniform composition and activity. Further, definite 
conditions for the assay of heparin should be established with the object of 
obtaining the most reliable method for the comparison of different preparations. 
The crystals, when assayed physiologically by the method fonnerly described 
[Scott & Charles, 1933], showed a potency of about 500 units per mg. In order 
to obtain a relation bcjtween the potency of Jorpes’s most active preparation 
and the crystalline material, the activity of the latter was compared with the 
commercial product of Hynson, Westcott and Dunning. It was found that the 
crystals were 22 times as active as the commercial product. This is about twice 
the potency of Jorpes’s preparation. 

Summary. 

A method has been described for obtaining very active preparations of 
heparin. Benzidine was found to be most satisfactory for removing inorganic 
materials. The crystalline barium salt was formed and analyses showed that the 
empirical formula of heparin could be expressed as CasHesO^oNgSg . An amorphous 
benzidine-heparin compound was formed, analysis of which gave the same 
empirical formula for heparin. Evidence has also been presented confirming 
the finding of Jorpes that the sulphur is present in heparin as — SO 3 H groups. 
The crystalline product contained nitrogen, part of which was jjresent as 
— groups. Experiments with nitrous acid and formaldehyde indicated that 
the amino-nitrogen was associated with the physiological activity of heparin. 
Certain colour tests indicated the presence of a carbohydrate complex and the 
absence of pentoses and glycuronic acid. Potency assays showed that the 
crystalline preparation was 22 times as active as the commercial standard used 
by Jorpes. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr H. Stantial for the chemical 
analyses, and to Dr J. Craigie for the photomicrograph. 
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In the first paper of this series Stickland [1934] showed that washed cells of 
Cl, sporogenes were able to bring about the linked oxidation and reduction of 
pairs of amino-acids. He considered that these reactions were probably the 
source of energy for the growth of this organism on protein digest media. The 
amino-acids that were activated as H donators, i.e. oxidized, were: d-alanine, 
Weucine, d-valine, and to a less extent 2-histidine, 2-phenylalanine and some 
others. The amino-acids activated as H acceptors, i.e. reduced, were: glycine, 
2-proline and 2-hydrox3T)roline. Reactions occurred bcitween any H donator and 
any H acceptor in the presence of washed cells of Cl. sporogenes. Serine, tyrosine 
and to a small extent, glycine were broken down in the absence of any other 
amino-acid. In following papers Stickland [1936, 1, 2, 3] worked out in detail 
the chemistry of some of these linked reactions. 

The work of Pildes & Richardson [1935] makes it almost certain that the 
“ Stickland reaction is in fact the main source of energy for the growth of these 
organisms. These workers were able to obtain good growth of Cl, sporogenes on a 
m^ium consisting of pure amino-acids, salts and ''sporogenes vitamin'* only. 
Furthermore they found that “the conclusions of Stickland upon the sources of 
energy available for this organism are in agreement with growth experiments". 

Bessey & King [1934] have found that arginine, alanine, glutamic acid, 
tyrosine and cystine are deaminated when incubated alone with washed sus- 
pensions of Cl. sporogenes. In the cases of alanine and glutamic acid the apparent 
discrepancy between their results and those of Stickland is possibly explained by 
the duration of the experiments (3-10 days) and the small amount of substrate 
used (jlf/300). It seems possible that in Siessey & King’s experiments alanine 
and glutamic acid, which are H donators, were deaminated by reacting with H 
acceptors formed by the autolysis of the bacterial suspension itself. The case of 
arginine and cystine will be discussed later. 

The work reported in the present paper was undertaken in a^n attempt to 
correlate chemical structure with the power of acting as H donator or as H 
acceptor in the “Stickland reaction". In the course of the experiments it was 
found that ornithine and arginine acted powerfully as H acceptors and in addi- 
tion were partially deaminated by CL sporogenes in the absence of other amino- 
acids. Similarly it was found that cysteine was deaminated alone in addition to 
being activated as H donator. The ornithine reaction will be dealt with fully in 
the present communication; preliminary experiments with cysteine, Jind arginine 
are also reported. 


( 1934 ) 
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Preparation of bacterial auspensiona. 

The organism used was Cl. aporogenea (Bellette) and was obtained from the 
National Collection of Type Cultures (No. 533). This is the same strain as that 
used by Stickland fl934] and by Fildes & Richardson [1935]. If the suspensions 
were prepared as described by Stickland [1934] they were found to be occasionally 
inactive (10% of cases). The following procedure gave better growth and more 
consistently active suspensions. 900 ml. tryptic caseinogen digest broth were en- 
riched by the addition of 2 g. wet weight of Lab-lemco (beef extract) and sown 
immediately after autoclaving and rapid cooling from a culture of Cl. aporogenea 
on Robertson’s meat medium. The flask was then put at once into a McIntosh & 
Fildes’s anaerobic jar and incubated at 38°. Under these conditions good growth 
and active suspensions were obtained after only 20 hours ; longer incubation led 
to spore formation and less active suspensions. The 20-hour cultures were there- 
fore spun down on the centrifuge and the bacteria washed twice on the centrifuge 
with Ringer’s solution. The cells from 900 ml. broth were usually finally sus- 
pended in 20 ml. Ringer’s solution. 

Experimental methoda. 

In order to determine whether a given substance could be activated by the 
organism either as H donator or acceptor, use was made of the fact that during 
these coupled reactions the amino-acids are often deaminated with liberation of 
ammonia. In testing a substance for activity as H donator it was incubated in 
the presence of Cl. aporogenea with an H acceptor known to give rise to ammonia 
on reduction (e.g. glycine). Similarly in testing for an H acceptor the substance 
was mixed with an H donator known to give rise to ammonia on oxidation (e.g. 
alanine). A control was always done with two amino-acids known to react, such 
as alanine and proline, in order to be certain that the bacterial suspension was 
active. 

Ammonia was estimated as described by Stickland [1934] by distilling 2 ml. 
samples from 50% alcohol- borate buffer pH 10 mixture into ^/lOO H 2 SO 4 and 
back-titrating the latter with N/lOO COg-free NaOH. All experimemts were done 
anaerobically at 37® in evacuated Thunberg tubes. 

Experimental results. 

VCyateine. 

Stickland [1934] found that serine acted as H donator to glycine in addition 
to being partially deaminated when Incubated alone with Cl. aporogenea. In 
view of the close structural relationship of serine and cysteine it was decided 
to test the action of the organism on the latter amino-acid. Bessey & King [1934] 
found that cystine was deaminated to the extent of 15% by washed cells 
of CL aporogenea and Tarr [1933] has reported a 43% formation of HgS. The 
cysteine solution used in the following experiments was prepared from Z-cysteine 
hydrochloride and was neutralized just before use in order to avoid autoxidation. 
Thunberg tubes were set up containing 0*5 ml. M/5 phosphate buffer pH 7 , 1 ml. 
bacterial suspension, substrates as specified below and water to a total volume of 
2*5 ml. Control tubes containing no substrate were also put up. Sets of tubes 
were taken out of the bath at intervals and the ammonia formed estimated. 
After 3 hours there was no increase in ammonia in any case and the results 
obtained are summarized in Table I. In each case the no-substrate control has 
been deducted (a small amount of NH 3 is always formed from the autolysis of the 
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Table I. 

Substrate 

(1) /-Cysteine 

(2) c/-Alanine 

(3) /-Proline 

(4) Glycine 

(5) rf-Alanine+ /-proline 

(6) d-Alanino + /-cysteine 

( 7 ) /-Cysteine + /-proline 

(8) /-Cysteine + glycine 

(9) </-Alanine+ /-proline minus (2) and (3) 

(10) d-Alanine -I- /-cysteine minus (1) and (2) 

(11) /-Cysteine + /-proline minus (1) and (3) 

(12) /-Cysteine + glycine minus (1) and (4) 

Quantities used: cysteine and alanine, 0*5 ml. Mj 10; glycine 

suspensions). Qualitative tests for HgS were positive in all tubes containing 
cysteine. The results show that cysteine is only 50% deaminated ( 1 ), since 
0*5 ml. M/IO cysteine would yield 5 mi. iV'/lOONHa on complete deamination. 
The proline-alanine control (9) was complete in 3 hours and longer incubation of 
the cysteine tubes (10 hours) gave no increase in NH 3 . This fits in with the 
approx. 50 % formation of HgS found by Tarr [1933]. In addition to the deami- 
nation which occurs when cysteine is incubated alone with the bacterium, some 
extra ammonia beyond the controls is formed when cystine is mixed with glycine 
or proline, ( 11 ) and (12); cysteine therefore also acts as H donator. No extra 
ammonia was produced from cysteine-alanine mixtures ( 10 ) showing that 
cysteine does not act as H acceptor. The behaviour of cysteine was entirely 
analogous to that found for serine by Stickland [1934], The metabolism of 
cysteine (and cystine) by Cl. sporogenes is being further investigated. 

Qlycollic acid. 

Glycine has been shown by Stickland [1934] to act as a H acceptor. The 
question arises whether the substitution of a OH group for the NHg group 
of glycine destroys this power. The experimental details were the same as for 
the cysteine experiments. The results showed that glycollic acid can act neither 
as donator to glycine nor as acceptor to alanine. The alanine-proline control 
showed that the bacterial suspension was active. It is evident that the replace- 
ment of the NHg of glycine by OH completely destroys its capacity as H acceptor 
in the presence of Cl. sporogenes. 

^-Alanine. 

In order to determine the effect on the activity of alanine as H donator of 
shifting the NHg group from the a- to the ) 8 -position, experiments were carried out 
with jS-alanine. The general plan of the experiments was again the same as 
with cysteine. The results showed (a) that jS-alanine was not deaminated when 
incubated alone with the organism, and (b) that no NHg was formed from 
mixtures of j3-alanine and proline or of a-alanine and ^-alanine, indicating that 
j 8 -alanine acts neither as H donator nor as H acceptor in the ‘ ‘ Stickland reaction’ ’ . 

Similar experiments with taurine, 0 H 2 NH 2 CH 2 S 09 H> showed this acid also 
to be inactive as either donator or acceptor. 

d-Omithine, 

{-Proline [Stickland, 1934] acts as H acceptor and gives rise to S*«amino- 
valeric acid dn reduction [19^, 1]. Ornithine has a similar C chain to proline 
and there is some evidence [Ackermann, 1907-10] that it may also give rise 


NH. formed as 
ml. NjlOO 

2-67 

0 

0 

0*09 

4*78 

2*59 

3*43 

3*72 

4*78 

0*02 

0*80 

lOfi 

and proline, 0*5 ml. Mjo. 
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to S-aminovaleric acid on putrefaction by mixed cultures of bacteria. The action 
of washed suspensions of Cl. aporogeTies on ornithine was therefore tested. The 
ornithine solutions used throughout this section were prepared from d-ornithine 
hydrochloride (Hoffmann La Roche) and were carefully neutralized before use. 

Preliminary experiments, (a) Activity as H acceptor. Thunberg tubes were 
set up containing 1 ml. phosphate buffer 7, 1 ml. bacterial suspension, 
substrates as specified below and water to a total volume of 4 ml. Controls 
containing (a) no substrate and (h) no baettirial suspension were also put up. 
After subtracting the no-substrate blank the following n^sults were obtained 
after 3*5 hours’ incubation : 

NUg formed as 


Substrate ml. N/lOi) 

(1) 1 ml. ;U/10 d-alanino 0-2 

(2) 1 ml. .1//10 d-omithinc 7-2 

(3) 1 ml. M/ 10 (/-alanine + 1 ml. rf-ornithinc 15-7 

(4) Alanine t ornithine minus (1) and (2) 8*3 

(5) Alanine i ornithine (no bacterial suM^Kinsion) 0 


It will be seen (2) that ornithine is delaminated to a considc^rable extent when 
incubated ahme with the organism, but in addition it forms a large amount of 
(‘xtra NHy, Ik^voikI the controls, when mixed with alaninc' (4). Ornithine then*- 
fort^ acts as H acceptor to alanin<\ There is no NHg formation in the absence of 
bacterial suspension (5). 

The fact that ornithine is activatol by Cl. sjKrrogenes as H acceptor was 
confirmed by the indicator mc^thod. It can be shown that ornithine is able to 
reoxidize (i.e. accept H from) reduced bcmzylviologen in tluj presence of the 
bacb^rial cells. Hollow-stoppered Tliunberg tubes were set up (‘ontaining in the 
main tube 1 ml. buffer pH 7, 1 ml. 3//2000 benzylviologen and 1 ml. bacterial 
suspension. The stoppers contaiiu^d 0*5 ml. J//5 substrate. The tubes were 
thoroughly evacuated and incubated until the dye had been completely reduced 
by the reducing blank of the ba<?terial suspension. The contents of the stoppers 
were then tipped in and the time taken for complete rcoxidation of the dye 
noted. The results obtaintd were : 


8ub»trato 


Rcoxidation time 


Water 

/-Proline 

f/-Omithiii© 


Not n*oxidizcd 
3 min. 

3 min. 


(6) Activity as H dx)nator. Ornithine was also ti^stid for activity as H donator 
by incubation with the acceptors glycine and proline. The considerable deamina- 
tion of ornithine when incubated alone with the organism was confirmed, but no 
extra ammonia was formed in the presence of either glycine or proline indicating 
that ornithine has no H-donating action. This result was confirmed b^^ methylene 
blue reduction experiments. 

Oxidizing level of ornithine. Alanine, in the presence of Cl. sporogenes, is able 
to reduce oxidation-reduction dyes down to benzylviologen (rH 3 at pH 7-5), 
while it was shown above that ornithine is able to reoxidize reduced benzyl- 
viologen. An oxido-reduction reaction between these two amino-acids is there- 
fore possible and, as has been shown in the preliminary experiments, does in fact 
take place. The exact oxidizing level of the ornithine system was estimated by 
indicator reoxidation experiments similar to those described above with benzyl- 
viologen; if the reducing blank of the suspension was insufficient to reduce the 
indicator 0*6 ml. Jf/200 alanine was added. Controls in which water was tipped 
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in instead of ornithine were done in each case. The following results were 
obtained: 

Indicator rH of indicator Keoxidation 

Benzylviologcn 3(atpH7*5) + 4- 

Neutral red 3*0 + + 

Rosinduline 4*6 4- + 

Phenosafranine 5*5 4- 4 

Ethyl Capri blue 11*6 — 

4 4- indicates complete reoxidation. 

Ornithine is therefore able to reoxidize all leuco-dyes up to phenosafranine 
(rH 6*6) but fails to reoxidize leuco-ethyl Capri blue (rH 11-5) so that the rH of 
the ornithine system lies between these values; no suitable indicator for use with 
Cl, apeyrogenea between these values exists [Stickland, 1934]. Comparison of these 
results with those given by proline [Stickland, 1934] shows that the potential 
levels of these two systems, as far as dye experiments can show, must be fairly 
close. 

Reaction of ornithine with various H donators. Proof has already been given 
that ornithine will react with alanine. The next series of experiments was 
designed to test whether ornithine also reacts with the other chief H donators 
found by Stickland. Thunberg tubes were set up containing 0-5 ml. buffer pJi 7, 
1 ml. bacterial suspension, 0-5 ml. Jlf/10 H donator, 0*5 ml. Jf/10 ornithine and 
water to 2*5 ml. Controls (a) with no substrates, (6) with each donator alone, 
and (c) with ornithine alone were also carried out. The results obtained after 
6 hours’ incubation are summarized in Table II, the appropriate control values 
having been deducted in each case. In the third column the relative eflBciencies 
of H donators are compared by setting leucine as 100. The results show general 
correspondence with those obtained by Stickland [1934] in a similar study using 
glycine as acceptor. 

Table II. 


H donator 

NHg formed, 
ml. A 71 OO 

Leucine = 100 

Glycine as ac- 
ceptor (Stickland) 

d- Alanine 

2-60 

95 

100 

/-Leucine 

2-64 

100 

70 

d-Valine 

1-93 

73 

100 

/-Histidine 

100 

38 

55 

/-Phenylalanine 

0-28 

11 

30 


The product of the reduction of ornithine. 

Proline, according to Stickland [1935, 1], gives rise to 8-aminovaleric acid on 
reduction; ornithine has a similar C chain and there is some evidence from old 
work of Ackermann [1907-10] that it may give rise to 8-aminovaleric acid by the 
action of mixed putrefactive organisms. It has already been established (p. 1937) 
that some deamination occurs when ornithine is reduced. As a working hypo- 
thesis it may be postulated that the a-amino-group of ornithine is deaminated 
during reduction and that S-aminovaleric acid is the product. In such a reaction 
2 atoms of H could be accepted: 

CH,NH*.CH,.CH,.CHNH,.COOH + 2H=::CH,NH,.CHa.CH,.CH,.COOH 4^NHa. 

It is known [Stickland, 1935, 2] that alanine is oxidized in the presence of ac- 
ceptors acoo^ng to the following equation: 

CH,.CHNH,.OOOH +2H,0 ^CHj.OOOH +NH, 4-CO, 4-4H. 
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Since 4H are donated by alanine, 2 mol. of ornithine would be required to oxidize 
1 mol. alanine if the above hypothesis is correct, and 3 mol. NHg would be 
liberated. 

To test this theory alanine was incubated with excess ornithine and the 
ammonia produced estimated. In preliminary experiments great difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining significant results owing to the large formation of NHg 
from ornithine itself, especially when the bacterial suspension was very active. 
This is best made clear by an example. In a usual Thunberg tube experiment 
the following results were obtained after various times of incubation, the no- 
substrate control having been deducted : 

NH, formed as ml. A’/ 100 



Substrate 3*5 hours 10-5 hours 24 hours 


(1) Ornithino 

(2) Alanine 

(3) Alanine + ornithine 

(4) Alanine + ornithine minus (1) and (2) 


0-78 

1-30 

1-80 

0 

0 

0 

3*13 

6-09 

6-21 

2-35 

4-79 

4-41 


If the working hypothesis outlined above is correct, 6 ml. A^KX) extra NHj 
(4) should have been formed. Actually the extra NHg at first increased with time 
and then d(?creased. This decrease is due to the increase in the ornithine blank (1), 
since the total NHg from ornithine and alanine (3) increased throughout. It will 
be seen that the final ornithine blank (1*8 ml. JV/100 NHg) was greater than the 
NHg equivalent of the ornithine added in excess of 2 mol. (1 ml. xV/100 NHg). A 
significant result was therefore scarcely to be expected. Before describing similar 
experiments in which a larger excess of ornithine was added and which gave 
significant results it will be convenient to discuss the question of the ornithine 
blank in more detail. 

Ornithine, although deaminated to a certain extent when incubated alone 
with the organism, can also react with alanine. The question arises as to whether 
the former type of breakdown occurs concurrently with the latter when ornithine- 
alanine mixtures are treated with Cl. sporogmesy or whether the ornithine - 
alanine oxido-reduction reaction takes place preferentially. In order to test this 
1 mol. alanine was treated with exactly 2 mol. ornithine, i.e. the amount required 
for complete oxidation of the alanine according to the hypothesis. Sets of 
Thunberg tubes contained (a) watt?r, (6) 0-2 ml. MjlO alanine, (c) 0-4 ml. J//10 
ornithine, (d) 0*2 ml. Jf/lO alanine-f 0*4 ml. Jlf/10 ornithine, together with 
0-5 ml. buffer pVL 7, 1 ml, bacterial suspension and water to 2*4 ml. Sets of 
tubes were taken down at intervals and the experiment continued until the NHg 
in (d) did not increase. The results obtained are summarized in Table III. It will 


Exp. 

1 

2 

3 


Table III. 


(All values less the appropriate controls.) 


Ornithine 

alone 

2-64 

23S 

2-76 


NHj formed as ml. AT/lOO 


Ornithine + 
alanine 


Ornithine + alanine 
(theoretical) 


5 62 6*00 

5-50 6 00 

6*88 6-00 


% found of 
theoretical 

04 

92 

98 


be seen that, assuming the hypothesis to be correct, the ornithine-alanine reaction 
is almost complete and all ^e alanine is broken down as well as the ornithine — 
in spite of the fact that ornithine alone is more than 50 % deaminated (column 2) 
and that there was only just sufficient ornithine present to oxidize the alanine. 
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The conclusion seems legitimate that ornithine reacts with alanine preferentially 
to being decomposed alone and that, provided that ornithine is present in only 
just sufficient quantity to oxidize the alanine, the only reaction to occur will be 
that oxidation. 

If, however, the working hypothesis were incorrect, and ornithine were 
deaminated at both amino-groups, then the figures for alanine + ornithine in 
Table III might be duo in part to the ornithine blank and not represent a com- 
plete oxidation of alanine. This is unlikely in view of the close approximation of 
the figures to the theoretical, and also in view of the fact that the complete 
oxidation of alanine was proved by estimation of volatile acid as well as NH3 . 
Large (75 ml.) Thunberg tubes were set up containing (a) 12 ml. water, (6) 8 ml. 
Mjl<) ornithine, (c) 8 ml. if/10 ornithine + 4 ml. if/10 alanine, together with 
8 ml. buffer pH 7, 8 ml. bacterial suspension and wator to 28 ml. The course of 
the reaction was followed from NH3 determinations on a seric^s of small tubes con- 
taining 1/20 of the above quantities. When these showed the reaction to be com- 
plete the large tubes were taken down and NH3 estimated in duplicate on 1 ml. 
samples. The remainder of the suspension was used for the estimation (in dupli- 
cate) of volatile acid as described by Stickland [1935, 2]. The mean results ob- 
tained are given in Table IV. 

Table TV. 

(All values less the water control.) 

Ornithine -}■ 

Ornithine Ornithine + alanine 

alone alanine (theoretical) 

NH 3 produced as ml. iV'/IO 1-60 1143 12-00 

Volatile acid formed as ml. 0 3-63 4-00 

AT/IO 

Assuming, according to the hypothesis, that 2 mol. NH3 come from the 
reduction of 2 mol. ornithine and 1 mol. NHg from the oxidation of alanine, then 
from Table IV, the NHg equivalent to the oxidation of alanine is 11*43/3 = 
3*81 ml. iV/10. Since Stickland [1935, 2] has shown that 1 mol. alanine gives 
1 mol. NHg and 1 mol. acetic acid, the volatile acid to be expected should there- 
fore be equal to the NHg, i.e. 3*81 ml. iV/10; 3*63 ml. NjlO or 95% of that 
expected was found. It is unlikely that ornithine gives any volatile acid on reduc- 
tion; if this were so a much higher figure than that obtained would be expected 
as ornithine is in excess. So that in spite of the blank formation of NHg when 
ornithine is incubated alone with the organism, 2 mol. ornithine were sufficient 
to bring about the formation of theoretical quantities of both NHg and volatile 
acid from 1 mol. alanine. The reaction between alanine and ornithine un- 
doubtedly takes place preferentially to the breakdown of ornithine alone. The 
experiments of Table IV also provide strong evidence in favour of the hypothesis 
concerning the mode of reduction of ornithine, for the results predicted from it 
are exactly obtained. 

One further point in connexion with the ornithine blank is of interest. The 
question arises as to whether this breakdown is due (a) to the decomposition of 
ornithine alone by Cl, a<porogmeay or (5) to linked reactions with donators derived 
from the autolysis of the suspensions. In Table IV there was no formation of 
volatile acid from ornithine alone in the presence of the suspension, and as the 
chief donators are known to produce volatile acid on oxidation [Stickland, 1935, 
2; Author, unpublished] (6) is unlikely. This view was confirmed by experiments 
in which four different concentrations of ornithine were incubated with the same 
suspension. Since the donators available from autolysis must be strictly limited 


% found of 
theoroti(*al 

95 

91 
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in amount it would be expected that increase in ornithine concentration would 
not increase the ornithine blank if (b) is correct. The following table shows how- 
ever that it does increase: « , 

NH, formed as 

Ornithine ml. Nj 100 


0-3 ml. MHO 1-88 

0*4 ml. MjlO 2*35 

0*6 ml. 3//10 2*95 

0-8 ml. MIIO 3-45 


The evidence is thereforf3 in favour of the partial breakdown of ornithine by a 
method distinct from linked oxido-reduction reactions. 

H equivalence, of ornithine. With more detailed knowledge concerning the 
ornithine blank available it was now possible to design experiments to determine 
the number of equivalents of H accepted by ornithine during its reduction in the 
presence of H donators. In ordtT to obtain significant results from NH3 forma- 
tion from mixtures of alanine with excess ornithine, it is essential that the 
ornithine blank shall not exc^eed the excess ornithine above that required by the 
hypothesis. In the following experiments twice the theoretical amount of orni- 
thine was used and the ornithine blank in no case exceeded the excess. Sets of 
Thunberg tubes were sot up containing (a) water, [b) 0*2 ml. J//10 alanine, 
(c) 0*8 ml. Mj\0 ornithine and ((/) 0*2 ml. Af/10 alanine -f 0*8 ml. MHO ornithine; 
in addition each tube contained 0-5 ml. buffer pH 7, 1 ml. bacterial suspension and 
water to 2*5 ml. Sets of tubes were removed at intervals until the NH3 in (d) no 
longer increased. The final results obtained in three typical experiments are 
given in Table The value (fi) was calculated in the following way. Using the 


Table V. 



Njr, 

formed as 

ml. .V/100 

Substrate 

Exp. 1 

Exp. : 

1 e1^. 3 

(1) Alanitio 

0-20 

0 

0-21 

(2) Ornithine 

3-46 

1-96 

1-94 

(3) Ornithine -f alanine 

8-80 

7-48 

7*44 

(4) Ornithine + alanine minus ( 1 ) and (2) 

5-08 

5-52 

5*29 

(5) Theoretical NHj corresponding to (4) 

5-22 

0-00 

5.37 

(6) % foond of theoretical 

97 

92 

98-5 


figures of Exp. 3, there were originally present 2 ml. .1//100 alanine ; of this 0*21ml . 
has disappeared by blank deamination of alanine (1), leaving 1*79 ml. for inter- 
action with ornithine. Assuming that I mol. alanine reacts with 2 mol. ornithine 
yielding 3 mol. NHg, then the extra NH3 formed from alanine -f ornithine (4) 
should be 1*79 x 3 = 5-37 ml. iV/100. The agreement between observed and 
calculated values (6) shows that 1 mol. alanine is oxidized by 2 mol. omithine. 
The fact that alanine is oxidized completely in these experiments has already 
been established by the volatile acid determinations (Table IV). Since I mol. 
alanine donates 4H on oxidation each mol. ornithine must therefore accept 2H 
on reduction. 

Further evidence that 2 mol. ornithine are required is provided by experi- 
ments in which 1 and 2 mol. ornithine were made to react with 1 mol. alanine. 
The results given in Table VI were obtained. The ornithine blank has not been 
deducted since it has been shown above that the ornithine-alanine reaction is the 
only one to occur under these conditions (no excess of ornithine). The theoretical 
values are those required if 1 mol. alanine reacts with 2 mol. ornithine. 1 mol. 
ornithine (1) is insufficient to oxidize 1 mol. alanine; it does in tact oxidize 
almost exactly J mol. 
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Table VI. 




NHg foi-med as ml. N/lOO 

Substrate 

r ■ 

Found Theoretical 

% found of 
theoretical 

(1) 0-3 ml. MIIO alanine + 0-3 ml. Jlf/10 
ornithine 

4-35 

4-50 

96-6 

(2) 0-3 ml. Jf/10 alanine +0-6 ml. JIf/10 

8-61 

9-00 

95-7 


ornithine 


Throughout the experiments so far described concerning the ornithine- 
alanine reaction the NHg formed has never exceeded that corresponding to 
deamination of the alanine and one amino-group only of the ornithine. That one 
amino-group of ornithine is left unchanged was proved by experiments in which 
disappearance of amino-N was estimated concurrently with the appearance of 
NH3 . Thunberg tubes were set up as described for the experiments of Table V 
except that only 0*4 ml. M/IO ornithine was used. The residue in the Kjeldahl 
flask after the distillation of NH3 was quantitatively removed and 2 ml. 30 % 
trichloroacetic acid added to precipitate the bacteria. After filtration and 
washing, the filtrate and washings were amalgamated, neutralized with 30% 
KOH, made slightly acid with acetic acid and made up to 25 ml. with water. 
This solution was used for the estimation (in duplicate) of amino-N by the V’^an 
Slyke manometric method, 30 min. shaking being employed. The ornithine blank 
was ignored since only just sufficient ornithine to oxidize the alanine had been 
present (see above). Estimations were also done before incubation to obtain the 
amino-N originally present. The results given in Table VII were obtained after 


Table VII. 

Exp. 1 Exp. 2 

(1) Ornithine amino-N originally present (mg.) 1-054 1*002 

(2) Total amino-N originally present (mg.) 1-317 1-282 

(3) Total amino-N finely present (mg.) 0-540 0*480 

(4) Loss of amino-N (mg.) 0-777 0*802 

(5) Gain in ammonia-N (mg.) 0-740 0-792 

(6) % final amino-N of ( 1) 51 48 

(7) % completion of reaction (from NHa esti- 88 94 

mations) 


incubation until the NHj determinations showed that the reaction was approxi- 
mately complete; the water blank has been deducted in each case. These results 
show (6) that 50 % of the amino-N of ornithine remains unchanged at the end of 
the reaction, although alanine is completely deaminated. The fact that the 
amino-N disappearing closely approximates to the ammonia-N appearing, 
(4) and (5), provides confirmation of the accuracy of the experiments. 

laoUUion of 8-aminovaleric acid. Evidence has been presented that ornithine 
takes up 2H and loses one amino-group on reduction. The question as to 
whether it is the a- or the 8-amino-group which is deaminated OQuld only be 
finally settled by isolation of the pr^uct of the reduction. A large Thunberg 
tube was put up containing 4 ml. M/IO alanine, 8 ml. Jfcf/10 ornithine, 8 ml. 
if/5 buffer pH 7 and 8 ml. bacterial suspension (twice normal strength). The 
course of the reaction was followed by NH3 determinations on a series of small 
tubes. After 29 hours these indicated that the reaction was 93 % complete. The 
large tube was then taken down and made strongly acid with HOI. It was then 
possible to isolate S-aminovaJeric acid as the a-naphthylisocyanate derivative by 
the procedure given by Stickland [1936, 1]. Since less product was to be expected 
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only 0*2 g. a-naphthyK«ocyanate was used. The dinaphthylurea formed as bye- 
product was not completely precipitated in 1 hour so the mixture was allowed to 
stand overnight at this stage. The crude yield of a-naphthylcarbamido-n- valeric 
acid was 93 mg., equivaltmt to 47 % of the ornithine used. 

The crude product was recrystallized three times from 50% alcohol. The 
substance then melted with decomposition at 192^ (uncorr.) and the solidified 
decomposition product melted at 231®. The corresponding figures obtained by 
Stickland [1935, 1] were 191 and 231® respectively, whilst Keil & Gunther [1933J 
record 197 and 231®. The substance gave the following analytical data (Weiler) : 

Calculated for 
a-naphthylcarbamido- 



w-valeric acid 

Found 

0 % 

6713 

67- 10 

H% 

6-29 

6*47 

N% 

9*79 

1008 


It may be concluded that when ornithine is reduced in these reactions it is the 
a-amino-group which is deaminated. All the experimental evidence obtained 
agrees with the original hypothesis that when ornithine reacts with H-donating 
amino-acids in the presence of Cl. sporogeMs it undergoes reductive deamination 
at the a-amino-group with formation of 8 -aminovaleric acid : 

rHjNHj.CHa.CHj.CHNHa.COOH 4 2H ^CHgNH^.CHjj.ClIs.CHa.COOlI +NH 3 . 

Stereochemical specificity of ornithine. All the experiments so far described 
have been done with d-ornithine. In order to test the optical specificity of 
ornithine in these linked reactions, the activity of synthetic dJ-ornithine^ as 
acceptor was compared with that of the d-form. The NH 3 formation, in the 
presence of the organism, from 1 mol. alanine and 2 rnol. of either d- or di- 
ornithine was estimated after various times together with the usual controls. 
Table VITI shows that di-ornithine gives precisely similar (piantitative results to 

Table VIII. 


NHj formed aB ml. NjlOO 

A. 

Time 5 hours 18 hours 


Form of oruithiiie 
Substrate 

r ' 

— 

dU 

‘d- 

dh 

Ornithine alone 

104 

1-55 

2-56 

2-59 

Ornithine + alanine 

4-42 

4-32 

5-78 

5-80 


Quantities used: ornithine, 0-4 ml. MjiO, alanine 0-2 ml. M/IO. 


d-omithine, and that 2 mol. di-ornithine are able to oxidize completely 1 mol. 
alanine (theoretical NH3, 6 ml. A 7 IOO; found, 5-80 ml.). It is obvious therefore 
that i-ornithine as well as d-oniithine must act as H acceptor in the “Stickland 
reaction Table IX shows that the same lack of optical specificity is true also of 
the acceptor proline, for di-proline gives similar quantitative results to the natural 
I-form, and 2 mol. di-proline (as with i-proline) are sufficient to oxidize com- 
pletely 1 mol. alanine (theoretical NH 3 , 5 ml. N/lOO; found, 4-76). 

Since glycine is optically inactive, it is interesting to note that Cl. sporogenes 
shows no stereochemical specificity toward the three amino-acids, glycine, proline 
and ornithine, which it activates as H acceptors. With the H donators on the 
other hand Stickland [1934] has found the unnatural Z-alaninc to be inactive. 

^ I am indebted to Dr H. A. Krebs for the gift of a sample of synthetic d2-ornithine. 
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Table IX. 

NH, formed as ml. NjlOO 


I N 

Time 3 hours 6 hours 



t 

^ 

S ' 

^ ^ 

Form of proline 
Substrate 

/- 

dU 

Z- 

dl- 

Proline alone 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inline + alanine 

3-62 

3-62 

4-81 

4-76 


Quantities used: alanine, 0*5 nil. M/iO; prolinc, 0-5 ml. Mj^. 


Experiments with d-arginine. 

In view of the positivci results obtained with ornithine it was decided to 
reinvestigate the action of CL sporogenes on arginine, which like ornithine is a 8- 
substituted derivative of a-aminovaleric acid. Stickland [1934] has found that 
arginine was not attacked, but Bessey & King [1934] reported that this amino- 
acid was completely deaminated by washed cells of Cl, sporogenes. The action of 
washed suspensions of the organism on arginine was tested in the usual way by 
estimating NH3 formed from the amino-acid alone and in admixture with alanine 
or proline. The results of two typical experiments are shown in Table X. The 


Table X. 

NHs formed as ml. 

iV/lOO 

Substrate 

Exp. 1 

Exp. 2 

(1) Arginine 

14- 19 

13-01 

(2) Alanine 

0-27 

0-16 

(3) Proline 

0 

— 

(4) Arginine + proline 

13-94 

— 

(6) Arginine + proline minus (1) and (3) 

0 

— 

(6) Arginine + alanine 

17-42 

1809 

(7) Arginine -f alanine minus (1) and (2) 

2-96 

4*92 

(8) Arginine + alanine (no bacterial suspension) 

0 

0 


Quantities used: 0’5 ml. Jlf/10 solution of each substrate. 


source of arginine in Exp. 1 was d-arginine hydrochloride, and in Exp. 2 the free 
base ; both solutions were neutralized before use. It will be seen that arginine is 
considerably deaminated when incubatexi alone with the bacterial suspension (1). 
The NH3 formed approaches 3 mol. per mol. arginine ; this would require the 
formation of 15 ml. iV/100 NH3 . It seems probable that three of the four amino- 
and imino-groups of arginine are deaminated. But in addition to this breakdown 
alone, extra NH3 beyond the controls was found in the presence of alanine (7) 
proving that arginine also acts as H acceptor. There was no extra NHj in the 
presence of proline (5) showing that arginine does not act as H donator. 

The activation of arginine as H acceptor by Cl, sporogenes was confirmed by 
experiments on the reoxidation of benzylviologen (as described for ornithine) : 

Substrate Reoxidatioii time 

Water Not reoxidized 

d-Arginine 3 min. 

2-Frolme 3 min. 

Arginine is therefore able to accept H from reduced benzylviologen. Methylene 
blue reduction experiments confirmed that arginine has no activity as H 
donator. 

At first sight it seemed possible that arginine might be broken down to 
ornithine and urea by an arginase enzyme and that the ornithine liberated then 
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acted in the usual way as H acceptor. But the amount of NH3 actually produced 
from arginine could only agree with such a theory if the urea formed were also 
deaminated by the bacterium. Preliminary experiments have shown that this is 
not the case, for urea was not attacked either alone or in admixture with 
donators or acceptors. Further work on the arginine probl(?m is in progress. 

Discussion. 

Fildes & Richardson [1935] obtained slight growth of Cl. 8porogenp.8 on 
amino-acid media from which all Stickland’s acceptors (glycine, proline and 
hydroxyproline) had been excluded. These workers considered that the energy for 
growth in this case might have been derived from serine or tyrosine. In the present 
paper it has been shown that two other H acceptors, ornithine and arginine, 
exist in addition to those named by Stickland [1934]. As the medium of Fildes & 
Richardson contained arginine it seems possible that linked reactions between 
donators and this acceptor might provide the energy for the slight growth 
imuiiioned above. 

If the act ion of Cl. sporogems on amino-acids, as far as is at present known, is 
considf'red from the point of view of the relation between the structure of the 
amino-acids and the method by which they are attacked by the organism, 
several interesting points (unorge. With regard to the method of attack the 
amino-acids may be divided into two main groups : 

(1) Amino-acids which are activated as H donators. This group may be 
further divided into two sections : 

(a) Those? amino-acids such as alanine, leucine, valine etc. which are attacked 
only in the presence of an H acceptor. These acids arc characteristic simple 
a-monoamino-acids. 

(b) Amino-acids which, in addition to acting as H donators, can be partly 
deaminated in the absence ofvH acceptors. The two examples are cysteine and 
seiine: these are characterized by the presence of a seisond substituent group 
which is not an amino-group in the molecule. 

(2) Amino-a<?id8 which are activated as H acceptors. This group may also be 
divided into two sections : 

(а) Amino-acids which act only as H acceptors and are not attacked in the 
absence of an H donator. The two examples are proline and hydroxyproline ; these 
are not true amino-acids but imino-acids having ring (closure through the amino- 
group. 

(б) Amino-acids acting as H acceptors but also partially deaminated in the 
abs<?nce of H donators. Such acids are glycine, ornithine and arginine. Glycine 
is an abnormal amino-acid as being the first member of the homologous series; it 
is for example optically inactive. Arginine and ornithine are characterized by 
the presence of further amino-groups in the molecule in addition to the o^-group. 

From this list a few general conclusions may be drawn. Simple a-monoamino- 
aeids, with the exception of glycine wliich behaves abnormally, appear to act 
only as H donators. When there is another substituent group in the chain in 
addition to the a-amino-group then the amino-acids behave abnormally and are 
broken down by CL sporogenee in the absence of any other amino-acid. If this 
extra group is not an amino-group, as in cysteine and serine, the substance also 
acts as H donator; on the other hand if the extra group is an amino-group or 
contains an amino-group, as with ornithine and arginine, then the substance also 
acts as H acceptor. It should be emphasized that these considerations apply only 
to amino-acids which are known to be attacked in one way or other by CL sporo- 
genes. The structure of lysine, for example, would place it in group 2 b ; however, 
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lysine is not attacked by the organism in any way [Stickland, 1934]. All that 
can be said at the present time is that there does seem to be some relationship 
between the structure of the amino-acids and their mode of activation by CL 
sporogeTiea, It is hoped that such considerations may eventually lead to a clearer 
understanding of the mechanism of these linked oxidation-reduction reactions. 

Summary. 

The work of Stickland on coupled reactions between pairs of amino-acids 
induced by CL sporogenes has been continued. The following new facts emerged: 

1. 2-Cysteine acts as H donator in these reactions; in addition it is partially 
deaminated in the absence of other amino-acids. 

2. c2-Arginine and d-ornitliine are both activated as H acceptors, but in 
addition are partially deaminated in the absence of H donators. When ornithine 
reacts with the donator alanine it accepts 2H and undergoes reductive deamina- 
tion to 8-aminovaleric acid. 

3. Glycollic acid, jS-alanine and tamme are not attacked by the organism. 

The relation between the structure of the amino-acids and their mode of 

activation by CL aporogenea is discussed. 

1 wish to express my thanks to Dr M. Stephenson for much advice and 
criticism and to Sir P. G. Hopkins for his interest in this work. 

I am indebted to the Medical Research Council for a personal grant. 
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In the dairy industry moulds are often encountered on media (*.ontaining lactic* 
acid. According to the literature on the subject, the vi(‘w appears to be justified 
that this acid is oxidized by the moulds into COg or transformed into oxalic? 
ac*id. Wehmer [1929] reports that by the action of Aspergillus mutantus calcium 
lactate is transformed into (carbonate and sodium lactate into oxalate. Similarly, 
Tides [1934] finds that A. furnigatus oxidizes calcium lactate? to calcium car- 
bonate, whilst its sodium, potassium and ammonium salts are changed into the 
oxalates of the respective cations. Acklin [1929] states that Penicittium glamum 
oxidizes lactic acid to water and carbon dioxide via pyruvic acid and acetaldehyde, 
in agreement with Neuberg’s theory. According to Walker & (.'oppock [1928] 
A. niger acting on calcium propionate first forms lactic acid which is then trans- 
formed into pyruvic acid; propionic acid therefore would appear before the 
lactic acid. These authors accept the view that acetic acid must also be formed 
as a transient product by disrautation of acetaldehyde, the prcscn(?e of which 
was determined by them in these processes. 

Botryiis cinerea is a mould which relatively easily transforms acetic into 
citric acid [Chrzfujzcz & Zakomorny, 1930]. If then acetic acid is formed during 
the decomposition of lactic acid, this would indicate that conditions exist for 
the relevant mould to form citric acid. The determination of this fact would 
afford further evidence in support of our hypothesis that citric acid is yielded by 
acetic acid [Chrzgiszcz & Tiukow, 1930], whilst this would in addition throw 
rather a different light upon the problem of the decomposition of lactic acid by 
moulds. The following research was undertaken in order to elucidate this point. 

Experimental. 

The spores of the mould B. cinerea were inoculated into four or five 750 ml. 
flasks each containing 100 ml, of 8% sterilized malt extract. After allowing the 
mould to develop during 10 days at 22*^, the extract was decanted, the mycelium 
was carefully washed with sterilized water, and to each flask 100 ml. of a solution 
of pure lactate (Merck) free from formic, acetic and propionic acids, wore added. 
The cultures were then kept for a suitable time (see Table I) at 22^", after which 
they wei*e analysed with the following results. 

solution of calcium lactaie with the addition of 1 calcium carbonate. 

The developed mycelium was kept in a 2-6% solution of calcium lactate 
with the addition of 1 % CaCOj. After 12 days the solution was filtered off and 
the mycelium carefully washed (solution A). The mycelium with the sediment 
was treated with 20% acetic acid at room temperature for 24 hours, and then 
filtered off and washed (solution B). 8% HCl was then poured on to the 
mycelium and, after 24 hours, filtered off and the residue washed (solution C). 
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The washed mycelium was then dried at 106®. It was found to weigh 2*46 g. 
(computed for five flasks, see Table 1). 

Solution A was divided into three portions. One was treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid and distilled. In order to neutralize the distillate, 7 ml. of N/IO 
NaOH were used, thus indicating the presence of volatile acids in the dis- 
tillate. After evaporating to dryness, a small amount of residue was obtained 
which upon acidification with sulphuric acid yielded a sharp smell, similar to 
that of acetic acid, and in addition had the odour of rancid butter. Since the 
reactions for butyric acid [Kline, 1934] and formic acid were negative, it was 
concluded that this residue contained a mixture of acetic and propionic acids. 

The second portion of solution A was concentrated by evaporation during 
which process a sediment appeared which gave the reaction for citric acid. 
After filtering, it was washed, purified with bone charcoal and isolated in the 
form of a calcium salt, which after drying at 130® weighed 0-627 g. 

Analysis. Found; CaO, 33-46%. (CeH507)2Ca3 requires CaO, 33-74%. 

This result is sufiiciently concordant to sliow that the sediment examined 
is calcium citrate. If it be postulated that three molecules of lactic acid are 
necessary for one of citric acid, then to secure 0-627 g. of calcium citrate 
0-824 g, of calcium lactate are necessary, and therefore the mould in this case 
used 8-3 % of the calcium lactate for this purpose. 

The solution obtained after filtering off the calcium citrate was brought 
up to 200 ml. in the flask, and of this volume 5 ml. were used for determining 
lactic acid by means of a Lieb and Zacherl apparatus [1932]. 11-3 ml. of A^/10 
iodine were required, which, computed for the whole of solution A, gives 90-46 ml. 
of A^/10 iodine, equivalent to 4-071 g. of lactic acid or 4-931 g. of calcium lactate. 
As 10-0 g. of calcium lactate were taken for the experiment, 60-7 % of it had 
been consumed by the mould. 

The remainder of the solution was treated with lead acetate. Only a small 
precipitate was produced, and this, after decomposition with hydrogen sulphide, 
yielded a small amount of an acid substance, giving a positive result to Deniges 
and Stahr’s reaction for citric acid. Apart from this, the solution of this salt 
decolorized a solution of KMn04 at room temperature and yielded a slight 
precipitate with a solution of Hg2(N()3)2 acidified with nitric acid. The precipitate 
yielded by the lead acetate consisted of small quantities of lead salts. of citric 
and fu marie acids. 

The filtrate from the lead precipitate was treated with ammonia. A pre- 
cipitate formed, which was washed and decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. 
The substance obtained gave a distinct reaction for malic acid; with a solution 
of ferric chloride a deep yellow colour was yielded. The reactions for citric and 
succinic acids were negative. The substance examined was therefore malic acid. 

The third portion of solution A was treated with dinitrophenylhydrazine. 
The resulting precipitate was washed and treated with N sodium carbonate. 
8 % HCl added to the filtrate produced a small precipitate which after washing 
and drying had m.p. 216®, indicating that it was the hydrazone of pyruvic 
acid. 

The precipitate left after washing with sodium carbonate was treated with 
ethyl alcohol. A small amount of residue was left on the filter-paper but it was 
difficult to identify. The alcoholic filtrate on evaporation jdelded a small residue, 
which melted at 164-165®, thus pointing to the presence of the hydrazone of 
acetaldehyde. 

Solution B in acetic acid was evaporated to dryness yielding 6-433 g. of a 
substance which, computed in terms of calcium acetate, corresponiis to 4-06 g. 
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of CaCOs. Since 4 g. CaCOj were used, its quantity remained practically un- 
changed. After dissolving this residue in watf*.r, it was treated with lead acetate 
and then by hydrogen sulphide. The slight amount of material obtained in this 
manner gave a distinct reaction for malic acid, but negative reactions for citric 
and succinic acids. 

Solution C in HCl after neutralizing with ammonia yielded a white yirecipitate 
of calcium salt weighing LOOT g. 

Analysis, Found: CaO, 38*20%. CgO/ya, HgO requires (JaO, 38*38%. 

0*2024 g. of the substance, required for oxidation 27*6 ml. of A 7 IO KMn 04 , 
corresponding to 0*2016 g. of C 204 Ca,H 20 . 

The substance was therefore calcium oxalate. If it be assumed that two 
molecules of lactic acid yield two of oxalic acid, then 1*007 g. of calcium oxalate 
correspond to 1*504 g. of calcium lactate, or, to produce the above amount of 
oxalic acid, the mould used up 15*0% of the calcium lactate. 

It follows from the above that the mould used up 50*7 % of the cah;ium 
lactate, of which 8*3 + 15*0 = 23*3% wen' used for the formation of citric acid 
and oxalic acid. The remainder (27*4%) primarily served to form COg and small 
quantities of malic, fumaric, acetic, propionic and pyruvic acids and acetalde- 
hyde, besidtjs traces of other, unidentified products. 

5% solution of calcium lactate with the additum of V'Iq calcium carbonate. 

This experiment was conducted as in the preceding series but with the 
differences that a higher concentration of calcium lactate was used, viz. 5%, 
and that the mycelium acted for a longer time, i.e. for 18 days. The results 
attained were, however, ciualitatively identical, only the quantitative relation 
being different. Th(». mould used up 43% of the calcium lactate during the 
experiment, 12*7 of which wore used for the formation of volatile acids and citric 
and oxalic acids, and 30*3 for the formation of COg , the increment of the* mycelium 
and for traces of other products. 

5 "4) solution of ammonium lactate, with addition of calcium carbonate. 

The mycelium was kept on ammonium lactate for 21 days. Examination of 
the liquid showed that the products were almost identical with those obtained 
from calcium lactate, apart from fumaric acid which was not found. The 
mycelium used up 55*3 % of the ammonium lactate, of which 13*8 were used 
for the production of volatile acids and citric and oxalic acids, and 41*5 for COg, 
increment of the myetdiura and small quantities of unidentified products. 

solution of ammonium, lactate without any additions. 

The action of the mould was maintained for 18 days. The products of de- 
composition were similar to those obtained in the previous cases, apart from 
oxalic acid which was not found. The consumption of lactate was greater than 
before, namely 58*3%, of which 1*4 appeared as volatile acids and citric acid, 
and the remainder was used chiefly for production of COg and of small quantities 
of unidentified products. 

2*7 ^lo ethyl akohol mth the addition of 4^1^ CaCOs. 

In order to get a better idea of the behaviour of the mould B, cinerea an 
experiment with ethyl alcohol was made. With this in view, the mycelium was 
grown on a 2*7 % solution of ethyl alcohol to which 4 % CaCOa had been added. 
After 18 days the fluid was filtered and solutions prepared as before : A an aqueous 
solution, B in acetic acid, and C in HCl. 
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Part of solution A was distilled. The distillate had an alcohol content of 
04° Tralles, which, computed for the quantity of solution, shows that the mould 
used up 90*74% of the alcohol. 

During the evaporation of the solution, a precipitate (0*279 g.) was formed 
which after purifying gave a reaction for citric acid. Lead acetate was then 
added to the solution and, after decomposing the lead salt, citric acid was 
obtained. Thus the aqueous solution yielded 0*279 +0*1 92 =0*471 g. citric 
acid. 

In the filtrate a precipitate was produ{H)d by ammonia which yielded malic 
acid. It weighed 0*039 g. and, assuming that one molecule of malic acid is 
formed from two of ethyl alcohol, the mould used up 0*036 % of alcohol to form 
this amount of malic acid. The presence of fumaric and succinic acids was not 
noted. 

The second portion of solution A was acidified with sulphuric acid and steam- 
distilled. The distillate was neutralized and evaporated to 100 ml., and formic 
acid was determined in 40 ml. by the method of Fincke [Abderhalden, 1925]; 
the amount found was 0*0112 g. Assuming that one molecule of formic acid was 
formed from one of alcohol it appears that 0*131% of the ethyl alcohol was 
required. 

A residue of barium acetate (0*0315 g.) was obtained by adding baryta water 
to a second 40 ml. of the distillate and evaporating. It was calculated that the 
whole solution therefore contained 0*073 g. of acetic acid, which indicates that 
0*84% of the alcohol was used for its production. 

Lead acietate added to solution B produced a precipitate from which 0*256 g. 
of citric acid was obtained. In all, the following amounts of citric acid were 
obtained: 0*471 g. from solution A +0*256 from solution B= 0*727 g. of the 
acid. Taking one molecule of citric acid for three of ethyl alcohol, 0*511 g. of the 
latter was needed, namely, in our experiment, 5*947 % of ethyl alcohol. 

After neutralizing solution C with ammonia, a precipitate was formcHl which 
was found to be calcium oxalate weighing 0*215 g. Assuming that for one 
molecule of oxalic acid one of alcohol is ne^ed, the mould used 0*795 g. of the 
ethyl alcohol for its production. 


Table I. Sesults of action of B. cinerea. 
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The total consumption of alcohol by the mould was 90-7%, of which 
5*947% was used for the citric acid, 0*036% for the malic acid, 0*131% for 
the formic acid, 0*84% for the acetic acid, and 0*795% for the oxalic acid. The 
remainder, i.e. 82*95 % of the alcohol, was utilized chiefly for the formation of 
COa and small amounts of unidentified products. 


Discitsston. 


The object of the experiment was primarily to draw attention to the be- 
haviour of B. cinerea upon ethyl alcohol as a medium. The alcohol was found to 
be a good medium since over 90% of it w'as consumed, of which over 80% was 
oxidized. This oxidation leads by the simplest route to COg as is shown by the 
presence of acetic and formic acids. 

The observation that acetic, malic and citric acids are found on the ethyl 
alcohol medium, confirms our previous researches on the formation of citric 
acid from ethyl alcohol [(.'hrz^szcz et al. 1932]. 

If we now examine the behaviour of B. cinerea on lactate we are first of all 
struck by the fact that in every case examined during our experiments citric acid 
is formed from lactic acid. The formation of acetic, fumaric and malic acids 
from lactic acid on the one hand confirms our view that citric; acid is formed from 
acetic acid [Chrz^zcz & Tiukow, 1930 ; Chrz§.szcz & Zakomorny, 1936], and on thi; 
other hand indicates that the views of Wehmer [1929], Thies [1934], and Acklin 
[1929], tliat lactic acid under the influence of moulds undergoes transformation 
only into COg or into oxalic acid, aie incorrect. It is also of interest to note that 
ammonium la(;tate alone, which Thies states is transformed into oxalic acid by 
the action of moidds, in our experiments yielded absolutely none of this acid, 
which, however, appeared on the addition of excess CaC^Og. 

Propionic acid is form(;d from lactic acid b}^ way of acetaldehyde, as explained 
by the following reactions, which also cover the formation of the other produ(;ts : 


(tt) CH8.CH0H.(XX)H--2H- 
(ft) CH, . (^O . OOOH -CHg , CHO + CO, . 


OH,.C11,COOH 

CHa.COOH. 


(c) CH,,CHOH.COOH} 

CHj.CHO \ 

(d) CH,.CHO -j^OHjCOOH 

(e) CH,.CH,OH >CH,.COOH~>H.COOH 

COOH.(W)H 




(/) Acetic acid yguednie- acid- ^fumaric acui->raalic acid 4 acetic acid->citric acid. 


It follows from the above that the action of H, cinerea on lactates first causes 
the transformation of lactic aedd into pyruvic acid which undergoes decarboxyl- 
ation forming acetaldehyde. The acetaldehyde is either oxidized to acetic acid, 
or with a molecule of lactic acid undergoes dismutation into propionic acid and 
acetic acid. 

The acetic acid formed is changed via succinic, fumaric and malic acids into 
citric acid, or is oxidized via glycollic, oxalic and formic acids into COg and 
water. It is possible that in older cultures the citric acid formed also undergoes 
decomposition. 

Summary. 


1. Citric acid can be formed from lactic acid by the action of the mould 
Botrytia cinerea on lactates. 

2. Apart from citric acid, various other products are formed from calcium 
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lactate, viz. acetic, propionic, fumaric, malic, pyruvic and oxalic acids, acetalde- 
hyde and, in addition, CO 2 . 

The above compounds are also formed from ammonium lactate, with the 
addition of calcium carbonate, but the formation of oxalic acid was not observed 
in the case of ammonium lactate alone without the addition of calcium carbonate. 

3. The products yielded indicate that lactic acid passes by dehydrogenation 
into pyruvic acid, next into acetaldehyde which then undergoes further trans- 
formation. With lactic acid, propionic acid and acetic acid are formed by 
dismutation. Acetic acid is also formed by the direct oxidation of acetaldehyde 
and changes on the one hand into citric acid, via succinic, fumaric and malic 
acids, in agreement with our theory, or into CO 2 via formic and oxalic acids on 
the other hand. 

4. Botrytis cinerea also easily utilizes ethyl alcohol, transforming it partly 
into citric acid in agreement with our theory, via glycollic acid and then malic 
acid. The final oxidation proceeds via formic acid. 
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Numerous methods for the determination of the bile acids in bile have been 
jiublished utilizing for instance the Pettenkofer reaction, determination of amino- 
groups in the amino-acid components of the conjugated acids, optical properties, 
determination of taurine-sulphur, fluorescence with sulphuric acid etc. Each of 
these methods, however, is limited to the determination of particular bile acids. 

We therefore thought it worth while by applying selected methods simul- 
taneously to bile to try to determine the proportion between cholic and de- 
oxycholic, conjugated and unconjugated, glycine and taurine acids. At the same 
time we have tested, compared and partly modified the various procedures. 

Methods 

The bile was mixed with alcohol, boiled, diluted to 10 vols. and filtered. Aliquot 
parts were then evaporated to dryness with some NaHCOg on the water-bath. 

The colorimetric method. As already pointed out by Nakagawa & Fujikawa 
[1930] and by Eeinhold & Wilson [1932], deoxycholic acid and its conjugates do 
not give the Pettenkofer reaction or its modifications. We have tested some other 
bile acids with furfuraldc‘hyde and sulphuric acid and found that the following 
failed to react* cholanic, bilianic, dehydrocholic, chcnocholic, a-hyoglycocholic, 
j8-hyoglycocholic acid and ‘‘dyslysine”;^ the only positive results were obtained 
with cholic acid and its conjugates, including scymnol. The reaction was propor- 
tional to the molar concentration, whether the substrate was cholic, glycocholic 
or taurocholic acid and the colour and its absorption spectrum were equal for all 
these acids. The best way (of many tested) to carry out the reaction proved to 
be that described by Gregory & Pascoe [1929] as modified by Josephson [1935]. 
In this form the reaction is suflSciently specific and sensitive for most biles. 
Cholesterol does not react. The differences between the duplicates from any one 
bile were less than 1 % . 

The gcbsometric method. Determination of the amino-groups of glycine and 
taurine after hydrolysis of the conjugated acids, as first described by Schmidt & 
Dart [1920], does not reveal the presence of the unconjugated acids which, 
accor^ng to Schonheimer ei al. [1932] may also occur in the bile. For the deter- 
mination of the conjugated acids the Van Slyke method gave better values 
than the formaldehyde titration and the colorimetric method of Foliri.* Hydro- 
lysis of the conjugated acids is always eflFected with alkali hydroxide, but the 

^ The substanoee used in these tests were prepared by the late Prof. 0. Hammarsten, Uppsala. 
His BuocesBor, Prof. Q* Blix, kindly placed them at our disposal. 

* The statement of {losenthal & Lauterbaoh [1924] that taurine with this method should give 
only 2/3 of its N could not be confirmed by Josephson & Swedin. On the contrary, they found 
that glycine and taurine gave equimoleoular amounts of N. 
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concentration of this and the time of heating employed by different workers 
vary very much. Table I shows our results for the hydrolysis of glyco- and 
tauro-cholic acids with KOH of various strengths, according to the different 
investigators. As the table shows, complete hydrolysis both of glyco- and tauro- 
cholic acids was obtained only according to Jenke & Steinberg [1930], that is 


Table I. 
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12 

2-02 

2-00 

5-75 

5-83 

6-73 

5-83 


»» 

1-84 

16 

12 

0-51 

0-50 

1-49 

1-46 

1-44 

1-46 


Cholic 

5*00 

15 

12 

0 

0 

4-94 

5-00 

4-95 

6-00 


Deoxycholic 

5*00 

16 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4-93 

5-00 


Glycine 

0-5367 

16 

12 

0-98 

1-00 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Taurine 

0-8929 

15 

12 

1-00 

1-00 

0 

0 

0 

0 



with 15% KOH 12 hours on a boiling water-bath. This was evident not only 
from amino-N determinations, but dso from colorimetric determination of 
cholic acid in the ether-petroleum extract. Therefore this method was chosen. 
Even so, however, there often occurred a loss of 1-2 % N. By total N analysis 
it could always be shown that this loss was due to disappearance of N from the 
solution, probably as NHg. In bile this method gave fairly satisfactory values. 
The results with two or three samples from each bile did not differ more than 
1-2 % . Of course the Van Slyke value found before hydrolysis had to be sub- 
tracted from that after hydrolysis to obtain the amount of bile acid-N. (With 
the hypobromite method of Cuny [1930, 1, 2] we did not obtain consistent values.) 

The polarimetric method. For polarimetric determination of the acids it was 
also necessary to obtain complete hydrolysis since the reading of a mixture of 
several acids would not permit any conclusions. According to Jenke & Steinberg 
[1930] it is also essential to isolate the unconjugated acids after removal of the 
cholesterol by extraction with a mixture of ether and light petroleum (4:1). 
Using separating funnels for this extraction we very seldom obtained complete 
extraction. We therefore let the ether mixture bubble through a long narrow 
funnel in the acidified hydrolysis solution placed in a wide tube in the middle 
section of an ordinary Soxhlet apparatus. By extracting in this way for 6 hours, 
during this time making the aqueous fraction alkaline a^ again acid four or five 
times, we always obtained such comifiete extraction that even the furfuraldehyde 
reaction became negative in the aqueous phase, (It must however be mentioned 
that this reaction is much less sensitive in strong salt solutions than in weak 
ones.) The ether then was evaporated and the residue dissolved in absolute 
alcohol and determined polarimetrically. As Table I shows we got fairly good 
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values with this method in standard solutions. In bile the results with this 
method were somewhat poorer, since the diflFerent samples of one bile often 
differed by 2-3 % and in some cases even much more as shown in Table II. The 
loss was probably due to destruction of bile acids. 

Attempts to separate only the preformed unconjugatod acids from the con- 
jugated ones by such extraction did not succeed since occasionally glycocholic 
acid was somewhat soluble in the ether mixture and taurocholic slightly so. 
This is the reason why, as shown in Table I, in the incompletely hydrolysed 
samples the colorimetric values in the ether extract are usually higher than the 
polarimetric ones. Results obtained from bile by the polarimetric method must 
be accepted with reserve as in most biles there are small amounts of bile acids 
other than cholic and deoxycholic, e.g. ursocholic, hyocholi(;, lithocholic etc., 
which are optically active. This is of special importance for human bile which 
contains aiithropodeoxycholic and pig’s bile containing liyocholic acid with 
specific rotations difiering greatly from those of cholic and deoxycholic acids. 
N(ivertheless we have tried to get an approximate estimate of deoxycholic acid 
in some biles by subtracting from the total rotation of the mixture the rotation 
of the colorimetrically determined cholic acid and then calculating from the 
specific rotation of the deoxycholic acid. We used wave lengths of 6563 and 
5803 A and sometimes of 6867 A where the absorption was loss when much bile 
pigment was present. The concentrations are calculated from Josephson’s 
[1935] investigation of the optical properties of the bile acids and the same 
apparatus was used. In most cases the readings were made in 4 dm. tubes, but 
in sotne cases, where the extracts were very dark we had to read in 2 dm. tubes. 
We also tried to make tlie polarimetric readings in the alkaline hydrolysate after 
extraction of cholesterol. This would be possible as there could not be present 
any other optically active substances to count with. 

The specific rotation of the bile salts in water solution is well known but, as 
shown by «Joscphson, this rotation decreases with increasing concentration of 
other electrolytes in the solution. In these cases we therefore had to add exactly 
known amounts of NaHCOg (at the stage of evaporation of the alcohol) and 
KOH. The readings of these solutions, however, often became somewhat inexact, 
owing to the large amount of light-absorbing bile pigments present. In many 
biles, especially the human ones, the pigments made the observations in alkaline 
solution impossible, even if light of wave length 6867 A was used. Where this 
method was applicable however it usually gave results which agreed better with 
those of the other methods than did the results obtained after acid extraction.^ 

Sulphur determijioMcms, The S has been determined and the concentration of 
taurine-N calculated and subtracted from the total amino-N, in order to distinguish 
between glyco- and tauro-cholic acids [Cuny, 1930, 1, 2; Douglas-Sauermann, 
1935; Rosenthal & von Falkenhausen, 1923]. This method, however, is reliable 
only in those biles where no S-containing substances other than taurocholic 

^ Raue [1925], Borgatti [1932], and Giordano & Levi [1933] have tried to determine bile acids 
with the aid of the fluorescence reaction with sulphuric acid. Josephson & Swedin [unpublished 
results] have studied this reaction in standard solutions. Using a quartz lamp and the Stufen- 
photometer of Zeiss with light filter of euphosglass they found that the fluorescence of cholic acid 
was about ten times as intense as that of deoxycholic acid. The intensity of the fluorescent light 
was not directly proportional to the concentration of the acid but followed a logarithmic function 
of this concentration. The intensity was veiy dependent on other substances, such as inorganic 
salts, bile pigments, fatty acids etc., which are always present in bile. Since in addition the reaction 
was not very specifio Josephson & Swedin concluded that it could not be used for quantitative 
determinations. 
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acid are present. In other biles these acids would have to be isolated before 
the S determination could be made. We are working on this isolation, and the 
results obtained with its aid will be published later. Hero we report the results 
of total S determinations and the concentrations of taurine acids calculated 
from these values. The S determinations were carried out by the method of 
Josephson [in course of publication]. 

Results. 

The results which were obtained by using the related methods on dilferent 
animal biles are shown in Table II. In Table III we report the results from 
some human biles obtained post mortem. It should be pointed out that wo have 
analysed only gall-bladder biles and since we do not l^ow how much water is 


( 1 ) 


Human bilos 
Liugnosis 
Cancer reeti 
Nephrosis acuta 
Sepsis 

Encephahlis lethargica 
AgranulocytosLs 
Pneumonia acuta 
Ilaemorrhapia cerebri 
Carcinoma larynpis 
Vitium organicuin cord 
Carcinoma wti 
Arteriosi'lerosis 
Nephrosclerosis maligna 
Pneumonia jv’ufca 
Agranulocytosis 
Haenion'lingia a»rebri 
Sopsifl pneumococci 





Table III. 
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62 

57 
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78 

32 

46 
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07 

18 
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resorbed from the gall-bladder wo cannot draw any conclusions about the con- 
centration in liver bile. The proportions between the different acids, however, 
are probably not altered in the gall-bladder. The biles of the rabbit, guinea-pig, 
dog and cat were collected from several animals; the results for polar bear and 
walrus biles were obtained with preparations about 50 years old, precipitated 
with alcohol in unknown proportions, probably 1/4 ; these are recorded only as 
curiosities. All the other biles were from single individuals. 

In the colorimetric, gasometric and S determinations only the averages are 
recorded since the different samples always agreed very closely. On the other 
hand all the results of polarimetric readings are noted since they usually differed 
a good deal from one another. Of several biles unfortunately we could not obtain 
enough for making duplicate analyses by the polarimetric method which requires 
considerable amounts of material. 


Explamtion of the tables, 

CSolumn 1 in Table II shows the species of animal from which the biles originated. The cow, 
sheep, pig and fox biles were from single individuals. The rabbit bile was collected from 20 animals, 
the cat bile from 4, the dog bile from 4, the guinea-pig bile 1 from 40 and the guinea-pig bile 2 
from 30 animals. 

In TnUe HI 1 shows tha pathologioal condition and age of the hnman subjects 

from which bile samples were taken. 
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Column 2 shows the results of the colorimetric determinations of cholic acid including the 
conjugated as well as the unoonjugated acids. 

Column 3 contains the results of the polarimetric determinations. 3 a shows the dilution of 
the original bile which was used for the determination. 3 h shows the optical activity of the 
original biles calculated from the rotation observed when the bile acids were dissolved in aqueous 
alkali. 3 c gives the activity of the original bUe observed when the acids were dissolved in 
alcohol. 

Column 4 indicates the part of the optical activity of the original bile which could be calculated 
from its colorimotrically determined content of cholic acids only. The difierence between these 
values in aqueous alkali (a) and in alcohol (6) depends on the different optical activities of cholic 
acid in these solvents [Josephson, 1935]. 

Column 5 shows the content of deoNycholic acids, conjugated as well as unconjugated, in the 
original bile. These values are obtained by subtracting the calculated rotation of the known 
amount of cholic acids (column 4) from the rotation observed. In this calculation we have used 
Josephson’s [1935] determinations of the specific rotation of deoxycholic acid. In some cases the 
total rotation of the bile was even smaller than that calculated from the cholic acid content. In 
these cases we have written Neg. in this column. 

Column 6 contains the sums of cholic and deoxycholic acids, conjugated as well as unconjugated. 
These values represent the sum of those from columns 2 and 5. 

Column 7 shows the content of conjugated acids, glyco- as well as tauro-cholic and deoxycholic. 
These values are calculated from the conjugated amino-N (Van Slyke). 

Column 8 shows the amount of free unconjugated acids in the bile, calculated by subtracting 
the conjugated acids (column 7) from the total conjugated and unconjugated cholic and deoxy- 
cholic acids (column 6). In cases where the last value (6) is smaller than that for the conjugated 
ones (7) we have written Neg. in this column. 

Column 9 shows the part of the choUc (or deoxycholic) acid which is conjugated with taurine 
if the content of this substance is calculated from the observed S content of the bile. 

Column 10 shows the part of the cholic (or deoxycholic) acid which is probably conjugated 
with glycine. These values are calculated by subtraction of the taurine acids (column 9) from the 
total conjugated acids (column 7). In cases where the S content was higher than corresponded to 
the amino-N content, it was naturally impossible to calculate the glycine content and here wo have 
written Neg. in this column. 


Discussion. 

As the tables show, there is usually a considerable difference between the 
results obtained with the four different methods. The polarimetric method must 
be regarded as rather unsuitable for bUes, since it gives values which do not 
agree well either with one another or with those of other methods. This is cer- 
tainly due to destruction of bile acids during hydrolysis and extraction. In 
many oases we even observed rotations which were lower than could be cal- 
culated from the colorimotrically determined cholic acid. In pig and guinea-pig 
biles the furfuraldehyde reaction was almost or completely negative, indicating 
the absence of cholic acid. As certain of the hyocholic acids are laevorotatory it 
is not surprising that the polarimetric values of these biles are so low. 

In those biles (cow 1, 2, rabbit, cat, fox, guinea-pig 2), where the gasometric 
value was much lower than those obtained colorimetrically and polprimetrically, 
we conclude that there must be a large proportion of unconjugated bile acids. 
In those where the gasometric value is higher than the colorimetric (cow 6, 
sheep 2, dog) on the other hand much deoxycholic acid and other acids must be 
present which do not react colorimetrically. In some biles, especially dog bile, 
the gasometric value was much higher than the colorimetric and polarimetric 
values. This indicates the presence of some laevorotatory substance present, or 
possibly of a nitrogenous compound soluble in alcohol, hydrolysed; by alk^ 
and not reacting like cholic acid. 
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The S content of the different animal biles varied within wide limits. In 
sheep, cat and fox biles it was very high, showing without doubt that S-con- 
taining substances other than taurine are present (sulphuric esters). In dog bile 
S was also high but insufficient to account for the total conjugated acids. Con- 
trary to the claims of other investigators, we can thus state that dog bile contains 
conjugated acids other than taurocholic. 

The human biles were all from autopsies conducteKl not more than 2-3 hours 
after death. Immediately after collection the biles wtire precipitated with alcohol. 
Cases were deliberately selected which had no h(»patic lesion. As Table III 
shows, there is no uniformity at all in the bile acid contents of these biles. This 
is true for colorimetric as well as polarimctric and gasoraetric values; in addition 
to this th(^ values found with the different methods do not agree with one 
another. With only two exceptions the gasometric values are much higher than 
the cjolorimetric, indicating that there must be large amounts of conjugated 
acids, which do not react eolorimetrically. Unfortunately the polarimctric 
determination of the human biles had to be carried out after acid extraction, 
since they all were so heavily pigmente<l that alkaline readings were impossible. 
Since anthropodeoxy cholic acid is usually present in human bile, we have not 
been able to calculate the deoxychoiic content, as this acid has a much lower 
optical activity than the oth<‘r bile acids. The S analyses of human biles have 
shown that the taurocholic acid content is j)robably of the same order as that of 
glycocholic acid. Owing to these facts it seems difficult to obtain diagnostically 
valuable information from bile acid analysis. 
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CCLXXIV. STUDIES ON CAROTENOIDS.^ 

III. AN ISOMERIDE OF LUTEIN ISOLATED FROM 
THE FURZE {ULEX EUROPAEUS). 

By KARL SCHON. 

From the LcAorat&rio de Quimim Fiska e Qaimica Biologica 
Vniveraidade de Coimbra, Portugal. 

(Received 7 Avgust 1936.) 

Wb have isolated from the yellow flowers of the furze a new carotenoid which in 
its properties is very similar to lutein. It crystallizes from absolute methyl alcohol 
in stellate groups of pale yellow twinned prisms. The crystals are dichroio and 
have a strong birefringence. Like lutein this yellow form, which does not contain 
methyl alcohol of crystallization, changes in contact with the solvent in the course 
of 2 or 3 days into a red form of metallic brightness containing methyl alcohol, 
which cannot be distinguished from lutein by the shape of the crystals. The absorp- 
tion bands in different solvents arc the same as those of lutein, in carbon disulphide 
608, 476m/t, in ethyl alcohol 475, 447 m/i, in methyl alcohol 473, 445 m/i. During 
chromatographic analysis in mixture with lutein on calcium carbonate, the new 
carotenoid forms a uniform orange-coloured zone, and in this way it cannot be 
separated from lutein. It shows, however, a marked difference from lutein in 
its M.P., which for the yellow methyl alcohol-free form was found to be 201-202® 
(uncoiT., in evacuated tube ; corr. 205-206®) . The red crystals lose methyl alcohol 
at 120-130° and melt at 19^200° (unoorr.). Pure lutein from Genista tridentata 
melted 10® lower, at 190° (uncorr.). 

For the reasons above mentioned we suppose that we are dealing with a 
stereoisomeric form of lutein. An analysis could not be made because of the 
small quantity available. The carotenoid is sparingly soluble in cold carbon 
disulphide, very sparingly in cold ethyl alcohol and still more sparingly in cold 
methyl alcohol. 

The carotenmds of the furze (Ulex europaeus). 

We have begun a systematic investigation of the carotenoids of diverse 
furze and broom species of the family of Leguminosae the preliminary results of 
which we report in this and the following papers. The yellow flowers of the furze 
were investigated long ago by Sohunck [1903], who demonstrated the presence of 
a xanthophyll — ^named by him xanthophyll Y — ^which is distinguished by a 
strong blue colour reaction with concentrated hydrochloric add. Schunck gives 
a photograph of the absorption spectrum of the xanthophyll as well as the 
spectrum of the product formed by hydrochloric add, and from his data one 
may conclude that he dealt with violaxanthin. 

Mbthods akd bbsdlts. 

A preliminary investigation showed that the carotenoids of the furze are a 
rather complica^ mixture. The flowers do not keep well in a fresh state and 
oxidize with ease. Therefore we have not attempted to separate the yellow 

^ Theao iaTe8tigati<»u are assieted by a grant from the van’t Hoff Foondatios of the Royal 
Academy of Sedenoea, Amaterdam, for which the author expreaaea hto indebtedness.' 
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petals of the flowers from the green ones of the calyx which represent the greater 
part of the weight of the flowers. The flowers were dried in a current of warm 
air at 50®. This procedure for a quantity of 25 kg. of fresh flowers r(3quired 8 days, 
and in consequence of this a large part of the carotenoids was already oxidized. 
The dry flowers weighed 5-5 kg., which corresponds to a weight of the yellow 
petals of 1*5 kg. They were ground in a mill to a very fine powder. As the yellow 
pc^tals do not contain free xanthophyll, the powder was extracted three times 
with light petroleum in a total volume of 60 litres. The yellow solution was 
concentrated in v<mio in a current of carbon dioxide at 35-40 ’ to 1 litre and 
freed from a vc^ry fine precipitate by centrifuging, and 2 litres of absolute ethyl 
alcohol were then added. After remaining 2 days in the ice-box a colourless wax- 
like mass had separated which was removed by suction, the residue being washed 
on the filter with a little ethyl alcohol. The filtrate was evaporated in vacuo and the 
resulting viscous oil kept in the ice-box for several days, where a further quantity 
of colourless material settled. After centrifuging, the oil was poured into 2*5 litres 
of pure acetone by which procedure a considerable quantity of colourless material 
was precipitated which increased during 1 day in the ice-box. After being again 
centrifuged, the solution was evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue was a 
dark coloured visc^ous oil of characteristic odour and weighed 330 g. 

It has proved advantageous for the isolation of the diffenmt carotenoids to 
include in the process of purification at this point a chromatographic analysis 
with activated aluminium oxidt*. In this way a se}>aration of the bulk of xantho- 
phyll esters from carotene as well as from the chlorophyll pigments is easily 
obtained, and the main part of the xanthophylls is obtained in a state of great 
purity so that after saponification they readily crystallize. 

The residue of the distillation was dissolved in 3 litres of light petroleum 
and shaken with methyl alcohol (80%) and then with methyl alcohol (90%) 
which extracted the small amount of free xanthoj>hyll which had passed into 
solution from the green leaves of the calyx, as well as some chlorophyll. The 
solution was then washed with water to free it from the methyl alcohol and 
dried over sodium sulphate. It was then adsorbed on to activated aluminium 
oxide in two columns. By washing the adsorbed colouring matter with light 
petroleum nine different zones were formed. The rather largo upper zone con- 
tained only colourless mate^rial, then followed four narrow green and reddish 
brown zones of chlorophyll and xanthophyll. Most of the column was filled with 
a yellow zone of xanthophyU esters below which followed three smaller orange- 
coloured zones which contained the carotenes. The column was divided into 
three parts (a) the three lowest zones, (6) tlie large miiform one, and (c) the four 
narrow upper zones. 

(a) Hydrocarbons, It is possible to obtain a i)art of the hydrocarbons of the 
lower zones directly in a crystalline state by repetition of the chromatographic 
analysis and elution. It is, however, advantageous to proceed with an .alkaline 
saponification of the solution before further treatment. The solution of the colour- 
ing matter obtained by eluting the lower zones of the chnjmatogram with light 
petroleum containing 1 % of methyl alcohol was concentrated in vaotio at low 
temperature to 160 ml. To the concentrate were added 25 ml. of a concentrated 
methyl alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide, 50 ml. of ethyl alcohol (96 %) 
and the same volume of absolute ethyl alcohol, and the mixture was shaken 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen for 8 hours. After standing overnight, 20 ml. of 
water and 260 ml, of light petroleum were added, the alcoholic layer separated, 
the light petroleum solution several times shaken with methyl alcohol (90%), 
then washed with water and dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate. The solution 
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was then adsorbed on to a column of activated aluminium oxide and washed with 
light petroleum. Three distinct zones developed: 

Absorption bands in 
light petroleum 

(B.p. 80°)* 
in /Li 

1. Narrow very sharp red- violet zone 461, 426 

2. Broad orange zone 479, 450 

3. Diffuse yellow zone 475, 445 

* All spectroscopic measurements were made with a Hilger prism-spectroscope and a copper 
sulphate-ammonia niter. 

Zones 2 and 3 were eluted together with light petroleum containing 1 % of 
methyl alcohol, and the solution was evaporated to dryness in voctio. The 
residue was dissolved in 20 ml. of light petroleum and to the solution 80 ml. of 
absolute ethyl alcohol were added. Mter several hours carotene began to separate 
in glistening crystals accompanied by colourless material. The quantity of 
crystals increased on keeping the solution in the ice-box for 1 day. The pre- 
cipitate was filtered and freed from the colourless substance by boiling with 
100 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol. From this solution a sterol was obtained in a 
pure state. The remaining carotene was then twice crystallized from a mixture 
of benzene-methyl alcohol (1:3). Characteristic crystals of carotene were 
obtained; m.p. 181-182° (uncorr. in evacuated tube); absorption bands in light 
petroleum (b.p. 80°) 481, 450m/i; in CSg 517, 482m)a. A separation into the 
isomerides was not attempted. A yield of 22 mg. was obtained, i.c. 20 % of the 
total quantity. The rest of the carotene remaining in the mother-liquors could 
not be obtained in a crystalline state, as the separation of a great quantity of a 
colourless oil was not possible. 

The first zone after elution with light petroleum and methyl alcohol was 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue was boiled with the purest methyl 
alcohol, a colourless substance passing into solution. During repeated boiling 
with the same solvent nothing more went into solution. We have tried to 
crystallize the colouring matter from different solvents but could not succeed in 
obtaining it in a pure state. This pigment is a hitherto unknown carotenoid 
which in its spectroscopic properties agrees with flavoxanthin [Kuhn & 
Brockmann, 1932]. Absorption bands in CSg, 478, 460m/x; in light petroleum, 
451, 426 m/i; in methyl alcohol, 448, 422mjLt. 

When shaken with light petroleum and methyl alcohol (90%) the pigment 
remains completely in the upper layer. In ethereal solution it gives no colour re- 
action with concentrated hydrochloric acid. Bymeansof chromatographic analysis 
with aluminium oxide, on which it is strongly adsorbed, the carotenoid can be 
separated fipom carotene with the same ease as it can be separated from lutein 
with calcium carbonate, by which it is scarcely adsorbed. In these properties 
the carotenoid is very similar to the xanthophylls of the formula C^oHgeO, 
cryptoxanthin and nibixanthin [Kuhn & Grundmann, 1933; 1934]. It occurs 
not only in the furze but also in Planchon^s furze (Ulex galli) and in very small 
quantity in Genista triderUata (see the following paper). In somewhat greater 
quantity it occurs in the flowers of the wild clover {Omlis cemua)^ of which we 
shall make a report later. 

(6) Xanthophylls, The large middle zone of the first chromatographic se- 
paration contains the bulk of the xanthophylls in a moderately pure form. We 
have tried to isolate a uniform crystalline coloured wax but without success. 
The pigment after elution with light petroleum containing 1% of methyl 
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alcohol was concentrated in vacuo to 100 ml. Then for saponification were added 
25 ml. of concentrated methyl alcoholic KOH, 20 ml. of ethyl alcohol (96 %) and 
a quantity of absolute ethyl alcohol sufficient to make a homogeneous mixture. 
The liquid was kept in a well-filled and stoppered bottle for 2 days at room 
temperature. After complete saponification a considerable quantity of water 
was added and the free xanthophylls were extracted with ethtjr. The ethereal 
solution was washed several times with water, dried over anhydrous sodium 
sulphate and concentrated in vamo to 10 ml. 150 mg. of xanthophyll crystallized, 
which were twice recrystallized from methyl alcohol. 80 mg. of xanthophyll of 
M.P. 193-194° were obtained; absorption bands in CS 2 , 500*5, 468 m/x. With 
strong hydrochloric acid a deep blue colour develops. As the xanthophyll did 
not yet seem to be uniform, it w'^as dissolved in benzene, diluted with four timers 
its volume of light petroleum and adsorbed on to a column of calcium carbonate. 
After prolonged washing with a mixture of benzene-light petroleum, 1 :2 and 
then 1:1, three well-defined zones developed. The upper brown-yellow zone 
contained violaxanthin, under which there was a narrow lightf'r yellow zone of 
taraxanthin [Kuhn & Lederer, 1931] and at a distance of 2 cm. a third orange- 
yellow zone, from which the isomeride of lutein was isolated. 

Violaxanthin. The zone containing this xanthophyll was eluted with pure 
methyl alcohol and the solution evaporated to dr 3 moss in vacuo. The residue was 
crystallized from methyl alcohol, the crystals boiled with light petroleum and 
then recrystallized from absolute methyl alcohol. We obtained 35 mg. of crystals 
which formed brown-red needles of m.p. 197° (uncorr. , evacuated tube) ; absorption 
bands in CSo, 500*5, 469 m/x; in raethj^l alcohol 469, 411 m/x. 

Taraxanthin. The second zone was eluted with methyl alcohol and evaporated 
to dryness in vactio. The residue was twice crystallized from the purest methyl 
alcohol and 15 mg. of long needles grouped in clusters were obtained: m.p. 185- 
186° (uncorr., in evacuated tulK*)^ absorption bands in CSg, 501, 469ra/x; in 
absolute ethyl alcohol, 470, 441 m/x; in methyl alcohol, 468, 440m/x. With strong 
hydrochloric acid in ethereal solution no coloration occurs. 

Isomeric lutein. The solution obtained by eluting the lowest zone of the 
chromatogram with methyl alcohol was evaporated to dryness in vacuo and the 
residue crystallized from methyl alcohol. 10 mg. of xanthophyll were obtained, 
which were boiled with light petroleum and then four times recrystallized from 
purest methyl alcohol. 3 mg. of crystals were obtained which macroscopically have 
a reddish brown asj^ect similar to violaxanthin. Under the microscope yellow 
dichroic crystals with strong birefringence are observed. The substance gives no 
colour reaction with concentrated hydrochloric acid; m.p. 201-202° (uncorr., in 
an evacuated tube) (corr. 205-206°). These crystals change in the course of 2 or 
3 days in contact with methyl alcohol into a red form, which contains methyl 
alcohol of crystallisation. Simultaneous comparison of the melting points of the 
isomeride with pure lutein from G. tridentaJta: lutein m.p. 190° (uncorr.), isomeric 
lutein (red form) m.p. 199-200° (uncorr.). 

(c) Other xarUhophyUs. The xanthophylls contained in the narrow upper zones 
of the first chromatogram in mixture with the chlorophyll pigments were eluted 
with light petroleum containing 1 % of methyl alcohol and the solution con- 
centrated in vacuo to 20 ml. The concentrate was then saponified with methyl 
alcoholic KOH and absolute ethyl alcohol sufficient to make a homogeneous 
mixture. After adding water, the free xanthophylls were extracted with ether, 
and a deep red ethereal solution was obtained, which gave a strong blue colour 
reaction with concentrated hydrochloric acid. The solution was washed with 
water and then evaporated to dryness in vacuo. The residue was dissolved in 
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benzene, diluted with the same volume of light petroleum and adsorbed on to a 
column of calcium carbonate. By washing the chromatogram with a mixture of 
benzene and light petroleum 1 : 1 several zones developed, which have a spectrum 
similar to violaxanthin. Absorption bands in (B.P. 80») 


1 . Large yellow zone 

2. Small green-yellow zone 

3. Very large lemon-coloured zone 

4. Yellow-brown zone 


Light petroleum 

mfi 

465, 436 

466, 436 
468. 438 
470, 440 


Ether 

m/i 

466, 440, 420 
465,440 
(Violaxanthin) 


We have tried without success to crystallize the xanthophylls from these 
zones. From all solvents only deep red oils separated, which solidified in the 
cold and became liquid again at room temperature. We suppose that those 
xanthophylls which are rich in oxygen are unstable to alcoholic KOH and that 
they lose the power of crystallization by this treatment like fucoxanthin 
[Willstatter & Page, 1914], or that they are altered in the course of chromato- 
graphic analysis with aluminium oxide or calcium carbonate. 


The carotenoids of Planchcm's furze (Ulex galli). 

Planchon’s furze differs from Ulex europaeus by being smaller in height and 
especiaUy by having much smaller flowers. The investigation of the pigm(‘nt of 
the flowers showed that it consists of the same carotenoids as that of the flowers 
of the furze. In the case of Planchon’s furze carotene is isolated much more 
easily, as only few colourless substances are present in that fraction. We have 
also separated the carotene obtained into the isomeric forms and have obtained 
a- and jS-carotene in a pure state. 

^’Carotene: m.p. 181-182° (uncorr., in evacuated tube); absorption bands in 
CSg, 520, 486m/x. 

oi-Carotene: m.p. 186° (uncorr., in evacuated tube); absorption bands in 
CSg, 612, 482mfx; in light petroleum (b.p. 80°), 480, 448 m/a. 

In one case of the preparation of the xanthophylls we have observed during 
chromatographic analysis a small light yellow zone between the zones of viola- 
xanthin and of lutein, from which we extracted a solution of a carotenoid which 
shows all the properties of flavoxanthin [Kuhn & Brockmann, 1932]. The 
absorption bands in ethyl alcohol (96%) are 446, 423 m/x; in CSg, 475, 462m^. 
With strong hydrochloric acid in ethereal solution a deep blue colour develops. 
The pigment gives all the colour reactions described by Kuhn & Brockmann for 
flavoxanthin. We have not, however, succeeded in isolating this carotenoid in a 
crystalline state. 

Some colourless substances accompanying the carotenoids of 
Ulex galli and U. europaeus. 

Hentriaconiane, This hydrocarbon was isolated from the mother-liquors of 
carotene from Uhx gaUi, It separated ffom the concentrated solution as a light 
yellow precipitate which was twice crystallized from ethyl alcohol with the 
addition of a little charcoal. It forms soft leaflets with a silvery lustre which 
have no birefringence; m.p. 64° (uncorr.). 

Micro-analysis (Weiler): Found: C, 85*02%, H, 14*84%. requires 

C, 85*22%; H, 14*78%. 

Sterol CsoHsoO. This crystallizes together with carotene from Ukx europaeus 
from a mixture of light petroleum and absolute ethyl alcohol, and can be 
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separated from carotene by boiling with absolute ethyl alcohol. It crystallizes 
from ethyl alcohol (90%) in nodular masses, from a mixture of acetic ether 
and methyl alcohol in fine stellate needles; m.p. 152-153“ (uncorr.). The sterol is 
optically inactive, [a]y>= ±10“. Colour reactions: Salkowski’s test; acid light 
yellow with green fluorescence; chloroform uncoloured: Liebermann-Burchardt 
test; chloroform intense dark blue; the colour passes into the acid layer, where 
after some time it turns to violet. 

The sterol is perhaps identical with a sterol CgQHgoO.^HgO, isolated from 
Okdschia iriacanlhus [Dalmer, 1932]. 

Analysis : For analysis the substance was dried for 2 hours at 60“ in a high 
vacuum, but it still contained water or alcohol of crystallization. 

Found: C, 83-11, 83-07; H, 11-88, 11-57%. Mol. wt. (East) found 385. 
C3 oH«, 0, IHgO requires C, 82-68; H, 11-72%. Mol. wt. 435. (^goH^oO, ICAOH 
requires C, 82-77; H, 11-89%. Mol. wt. 449. 

Acetate, The acetate was prepared by boiling the sterol with acetic anhydride. 
It crystallizes from a mixture of ether and methyl alcohol in rectangular leaflets 
or brilliant needles, which show a strong bin^fringence ; m.p. 145-146“ (uncorr.), 
the substance softening at 138“. The acetate is, like the sterol, optically inactiv(‘. 

Analysis: Found: C, 81-96; H, 11-30%. Mol. wt. (Hast) 434. CjoH^gOjj 
requires’c, 81-96; H, 11-21 %. Mol. wt. 468. 

Sitosterol, This sterol was isolated from the xanthophyll fraction of Ulex 
europams. After two crystallizations from methyl alcohol it forms leaflets 
grouped in rosettes with strong birefringence, 43-2“ (in ethyl alcohol 

(96%)). Colour reactions: Salkowski’s test; acid yellow-red with green fluor- 
escence; chloroform uncoloured. Liebermann-Burchardt test: chloroform blue 
then green ; acid violet. 

SUMMARV. 

1. The carotenoids of the furze (Vlex europaeiis) and of Planchon’s furze 
(Vltx galli) have been investigated. a-Carotene, jS-carotene, violaxaiithin, 
taraxanthin and an isomoride of lutein were isolated in jjure crystalline state. 

2. The occurrence is proved of an unknown carotenoid with an absorption 
spectrum similar to that of flavoxanthin, but with other chemical properties. 
The occurrence of flavoxanthin in U, gaUi is probable. 

3 . Hentriacontane, a sterol of the formula C30H50O and sitosterol were isolated . 

The author wishes to express his thanks to the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University, Prof, Dr E. Pinto-Basto for placing at his disposal 
the facilities of the Institute. Acknowledgement is also made to Dr Mendon5a 
of the Botanical Institute for the determination of the flowers. 
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CCLXXV. STUDIES ON CAROTENOIDS.i 

IV. THE CAROTENOIDS OF GENISTA TRIDENTATA. 

By KARL SCHON and BASILIO MESQUITA. 

From the Laboratdrio de Quimdca Fisica e Quimica Biologica 
Universidade de Coimbra^ Portugal. 

[Received 7 August 1936.) 

The systematic investigation of the metabolic products of related plant species 
is of considerable biochemical interest, as it can provide us with a view of 
similar vital processes which occur during the metabolism and assimilation of 
the plants. Therefore we believe it useful to include in our studies of the caro- 
tenoids of the Portuguese flora a systematic investigation of the family of 
Leguminosae for later comparison of the results obtained. 

In the preceding paper we have communicated the results of the investigation 
of two species of furze, and we propose to describe here our results obtained with 
the flowers of Genista tridentata. 

The flowers of two other species, i.e. G. racernosa and G. tinctoria^ have already 
been examined by Tammes [1900] and Courchet [1888] who determined the 
presence of carotenoids in these plants. Recent investigations of Baker & 
Robinson [1925; 1926; 1928] showed the presence in G. tinctoria of two water- 
soluble colouring matters, genistein, CxjHioOs (3:7:4'-trihydroxyi5oflavone), and 
luteolin, CxgHujOe (5:7:3': 4'-tetrahydroxyflavone) . 

Methods, 

3*7 kg. of dried yellow flowers were ground in a mill to a very flne powder 
and this was then extracted several times with a total quantity of 30 litres of 
light petroleum. The extract was concentrated in vclcuo in a current of carbon 
dioxide to 150 ml., and to the concentrate 450 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol were 
added. On standing in the ice-box for several days a large amount of colourless 
material separated. This was removed by filtration, and water was added to 
the filtrate. After prolonged washing with water, the solution was dried over 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, filtered through a dry filter-paper and diluted to 
600 ml. This solution was used for chromatographic analysis. 

The colouring matter was adsorbed on to a column of activated aluminium 
oxide, 18 cm. long and 6 cm. in diameter. On washing the column with light 
petroleum nine different zones devfsloped, of which, however, only seven were 
used for further treatment, the two upper zones being oxidation products. 

Zone 

1. Dark green, narrow and sharp 

2. Yellow, narrow and sharp 

3. Green, broad and diffuse 

4. light yellow, broad and diffuse 

5. Orange, very broad and sharp 

6. Orange-red, broad and sharp 

7. Orange-red, narrow and diffuse 

^ Aided by a grant from Ihe van*t Hoff Foundation, Amsterdam: 
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The column was divided into three Parts, zones 1-4 forming Part I, zone 5 
which occupies most of the column forming Part II and zones 6 and 7 forming 
Part III. 

Part L The colouring matter was eluted with light petroleum containing 1 % 
of methyl alcohol and the solution, which contains the chloro})h 3 dl pigments 
and a part of the esterified xanthophyll, was concentrated to 100 ml. in vacuo. 
To the concentrate wore added 50 ml. of concentrated methy] alcoholic KOH 
and a quantity of absolute ethyl alcohol sufficient to make the mixture homo- 
geneous. After complete saponification 500 ml. of light petroleum were added 
and water to reduce the alcohol concentration to about 40 % . The alcoholic layer 
was twice extracted with a total of 500 ml. of light petroleum, the united 
solutions of light petroleum were washed several times with water and then 
dried over anhydrous sodium sulphate. This solution starved for a further chrom- 
atographic analysis. 

The solution was adsorbed on to activated calcium carbonate and the 
chromatogram developed by washing with a mixture of light petroleum-benzene 
4:1. Four distinct zones developed : 

AoBorption banils in 
light petroleum (b.p. 80“) 

111/4 

1. Narrow yellow zone 467, 441 

2. Broad pale yeUow zone 474, 441 

.‘1. Broad yellow-red zone 475 (very faint) 

4. Broad orange-yellow zone Very faint bands 

From the first zon(^ we have isolated a sterol which we shall describe later. 
It was, however, not possible to crystallize the colouring matter contained in 
this zone, which gives a strong blue colour with concentrated hydrochloric acid 
in ethereal solution. 

The second and thiixl zones, which have the same absorption spectra, 
were united and eluted with methyl alcohol. The solution was concentrated 
in vacuo to 10 ml. and kept in the ice-box for 1 day. A colourless substance 
crystallized, which was removed by suction. The filtrate was then evaporated 
to dryness in vacuo and the residue dissolved in light petroleum and kept in 
the ice-box. A crystalline precipitate appeared which was removed by filtration 
in the cold, as it was soluble at ordinary temperature. The xanthophyll was then 
extracted from the light petroleum solution with methyl alcohol (90%), the 
solution concentrated in vacuo to 5 ml. and kept in the ice-box for 2 days. A 
mixture of xanthophyll with colourless substances crystallized. The crystals 
were filtered off, washed with light petroleum and twice recrystallized from 
absolute methyl alcohol. Pure lutein was obtained; m.p. 191-192® (uncorr., 
in evacuated tube). Absorption bands in methyl alcohol 471, 445 m^a; in CSg 
504, 

The fourth zone of the chromatogram which contained only a very small 
portion of colouring matter was not further investigated. 

Part II, The colouring matter of this part of the chromatogram was eluted 
with light petroleum containing 1 % of methyl alcohol and the solution con- 
central to a small volume in vacuo, 70 ml. of concentrated methyl alcoholic 
KOH and enough absolute ethyl alcohol to make the solution homogeneous 
were added. After complete saponification the solution was filtered from a 
colourless precipitate and a large quantity of water added. The formation of an 
emulsion took place, and by saturating this with sodium chloride the colouring 
matter was precipitated. It was dissolved in methyl alcohol and the solution 
reduced to a small volume in vactio, A xanthophyll crystallized together with 
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colourless substances. The precipitate was dissolved in a small volume of methyl 
alcohol and three volumes of ether were added which caused the precipitation 
of a colourless water-soluble substance. After removing this by centrifuging the 
solution was evaporated to dryness in vacuo and the residue dissolved in methyl 
alcohol. This solution was again evaporated to dryness and the residue dissolv^ 
in hot light petroleum. On keeping the solution in the ice-box for 24 hours, a 
xanthophyll crystallized which after two further crystallizations from absolute 
methyl alcohol proved to be pure lutein; m.p. 192° (uncorr., in evacuated tube) ; 
absorption bands in methyl alcohol 473, 446m/L6; in CSg 509, 474m/i. 

Part III, After elution of the colouring matter with a mixture of light 
petroleum and methyl alcohol, the solution obtained was concentrated in vacuo 
to 300 ml. To the concentrate 50 ml. of a concentrated methyl alcoholic solution 
of KOH, 50 ml. of ethyl alcohol (96%) and 100 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol 
were added and the mixture was saponified for 2 days with occasional shaking. 
Part of the colouring matter passed into the alcoholic layer. After separation 
of the two layers, the light petroleum solution was twice washed with methyl 
alcohol (90 %) and the alcoholic layers were united. Water was added to lower 
the concentration of the alcohol to 80% and the solution then extracted with 
light petroleum. In this way two solutions were obtained, an alcoholic solution 
containing xanthophyll and a light petroleum solution containing hydro- 
carbons. 

(a) Xanthophyll. To the alcoholic solution a little light petroleum and then a 
considerable quantity of water were added with continuous shaking. As an 
emulsion formed, the solution was saturated with sodium chloride which caused 
the precipitation of 650 mg. of xanthophyll in a crystalline state. After two 
recrystallizations from absolute methyl alcohol we obtained 204 mg. of very 
pure lutein with m.p. 193° (uncorr., in evacuated tube) and absorption bands in 
CS 2 507, 473mft. From the mother-liquors more lutein of a less degree of purity 
was obtained by concentration. 

(b) Hydrocarbons. The light petroleum solutions were thrice washed with 
methyl alcohol (90%) and then several times with water, dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate and then passed through a dry filter. The solution was then 
adsorbed on to activated aluminium oxide and the column washed with light 
petroleum. Throe different zones formed: 

* Absorption bands in 

light petroleum 
(B,p. 80°) 
m/4 

1. Very narrow red-violet zone 453, 424 

2. Broad sharp orange zone 483, 448 

3. Narrow diffuse yellow zone 476, 446 

The first zone contained a very small amount of a carotenoid which shows 
similar absorption bands to those of flavoxanthin and which is identical with a 
carotenoid found in the furze, described in the preceding paper. It could not 
be obtained in a pure crystalline state. 

The second zone contains the bulk of the colouring matter and consists of 
^-carotene. It was eluted with light petroleum containing 1 % of methyl alcohol. 
This solution after colorimetric determination [Kuhn & Brockmann, 1932] was 
found to contain 191 mg. of carotene. It was concentrated in vacuo to 100 ml. 
and 50 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol were added. After standing in the ice-box 
for 12 hours, 76 mg. of pure j8-carotene had separated in beautiful crystals of 
permanganate-like colour; m.p. 181-182° (uncorr., in evacuated tuto) ; absorption 
bands in GS^ 521, 487m/x. 
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The third zone was also eluted with the mixture of light petroleum -methyl 
alcohol and evaporated to dr3niess in vacuo. The residue was dissolved in 5 ml. 
of light petroleum and 30 ml. of absolute methyl alcohol were added. As the 
colouring matter did not crystallize, the solution was brought to dryness and the 
residue dissolved in 10 ml. of hot methyl alcohol. Erom this solution about 
1 mg. of a-carotene crystallized, wliich, however, was not pure. Owing to the 
small quantity, we have not purified this substance further. 

Sitosterol. This sterol was isolated as a by-product from zones 2 and 3 of 
the chromatogram of Part 1 . It crystallizes from methyl alcohol in characteristic 
leaflets with strong birefringency ; m.p. 131 (imcorr.); [a]/^ — 34-1" (in ethyl 
acetate). With the reagents of Salkowski and of Liebcrmann-Burchardt the 
sterol gives the colour reactions characteristic of sitosterol. We obtained 
177 mg. of the pure product. 

In addition to sitosterol another sterol was isolated in very small amount 
from zone 1 of the same chromatogram, which gives the same colour reactions as 
the sterol C30H5QO described in the precluding paper. The low m.p. of lOfi-lOfi"* 
(uncorr.) indicat(»d that it was probably not pure, but owing to the small amount 
of crystals we could not purify it further. 

Dlsci;.s.sion. 

There is a striking diffi^renco between the carotenoids of the furze and those 
of G. tridentata in respc'ct of thinr xanthophyll contents. Whilst in th(? first the 
xanthophylJs are a mixture in which violaxaiithin predominates, with tara- 
xanthin and only a little lutein, other xanthophylls being probably present, the 
xanthophyll of the latter is almost pure lutein. The lutein occurs in the plant in 
an esterified form and, by means of chromatographic analysis, we were able to 
demonstrate that there exist at least tlmw different esters of lutein. 

On the other hand, the carotene of G. tridentata is almost i^ure j3-carotene, 
only traces of the a-isorneride being present. From this it is clear that the hydro- 
carbons Iwlong to the /3-carotene series, whereas xanthophyll in its chemical 
structure is related to a-carotene, A similar relation exists in a less accentuated 
degree between the carotene and xanthophyll of the green leaves of almost all 
plants. It is possible to admit that in vivo lutefin may be related to j3-carotene, in 
contrast to the relation in vitro. 

Summary. 

1. The carotenoids of Genista tridentata have been investigated. a-Carotene, 
/8-carotene and lutein have been isolate'^ in a crystalline state. The occurrence of 
other carotenoids is probable. 

2. Sitosterol and another sterol were isolated. 

3 . A possible biological relationship between /8-carotcne and lutein is discussed . 

The authors wish to express their thanks to the Director of the Institute, 
Prof. Dr A. de Morais-Sarmento, for his great interest during the course of the 
work and for his many valuable suggestions. Acknowledgement is also made 
to Prof. Dr West of the English Institute of the University for revising the 
manuscript. 
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CCLXXVL THE ACTIVATION OF THE 
MALE SEX HORMONES- I. 

By KARL MIESCHER, ALBERT WETTSTEIN 
AND ERNST TSCHOPP. 

From the Research Laboratories, 

(Received 20 Avgust 1936,) 

1. The activation of testosterone by the, addition of organic acids. 

It is well known that in the rat test testosterone exhibits a greater activity than 
androsterone, especially on the seminal vesicles of castrated rats. As we have 
recently shown [1936, 1, 2] this onty applies to oily solutions of te^stosterone ; 
testosterone is, strangely enough, hardly active when dissolved in paralBin oil 
or in aqueous solutions of glycerol. We found, however, that after the addition 
of certain carboxylic acids, especially of the fatty acid series such as ricinoleic 
acid, the activity reappeared. The effect of solutions in fatty oils, like sesame oil, 
is increased to a considerable degree by such saturated and unsaturated fatty 
acids. 

Meanwhile the number of the acids investigated has been considerably 
augmented and the earlier particulars supplemented. The weights of the seminal 
vesicles, prostate, Cowper’s glands and preputial glands attained after admini- 
stration of testosterone in combination with the new acids tested and with those 
of which the examination has been extended are given in Table I. 

Technique. The rats weighed 60-80 g. at the time of castration; the experi- 
ments were not made until 25-30 days after castration. The animals received 
once a day a dose of 50y testosterone during 10 days, subcutaneously injected 
together with the quantity of acid mentioned dissolved in 0*5 ml. sesame oil. 
The rats were killed on the 11th day and the accessory organs were weighed 
immediately. Fatty acids which are solid at room temperature, e.g. hydroxy- 
acids and stearic acid, frequently had to be dissolved and inject at body 
temperature on account of their low solubility. 

llie acids are arranged in the table approximately according to decreasing 
activity. Some of them, e.g, suberic, mandelic, tropic, nicotinic, piperic and 
a-naphthoic adds, are only very slightly soluble and for this reason their solutions 
were almost inactive; thus the question whether the acids themselves are active 
or not was left open. Some proved to bo toxic or produced pronounced local 
irritation, e.g. glycerophosphoric, undecylenic, phenylpropiolic, tetrolic, phenyl- 
acetic, lactic, pyruvic, acetic and formic acids, with whi(^ therefore the values 
obtained vari^ considerably. The irritating effect of the latter adds is probably 
due to their high acidity. Saturated higher fatty adds such as palmitic add 
produce practically no irritation. 

As will easily be seen from Fig. 1 the increase of activity can attain a con- 
siderable value with increasing doses of the add. Still higher dos^ generally 
caused technical difficulties due to the saturation limit toing attained or to 
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Table I. 


No. of 



Daily 

quantity 

Weight of the glands in mg. 

rats 




A _ 


per 


r ' ' 


Cowper’s 


Acid used +50 y testosterone 
daily in 0-5 ml. sesame oil 

of acid 

Seminal 


Preputial 

exjieri- 

in mg. 

vesicles 

Prostate 

glands 

glands 

ment 

a>-Hydroxytridecanoic acid, 
<i»-fty5roxymargaric acid, CnHsiO, 

10 

20 

132 

184 

124 

194 

1.54 

15.5 

108 

98 

2 

2 

ctf-Uydroxypalmitic acid, 

25 

150 

158 

175 

91 

2 

Pyruvic add, 

GiycerophoHphoric acid, CaH^OeP 
Palmitic acid, 

10 

85 

90 

134 

80 

2 

10 

80 

no 

120 

92 

2 

50 

235 

210 

205 

91 

6 

25 

115 

150 

170 

80 

4 


10 

52 

101 

130 

64 

4 


5 

40 

75 

88 

41 

4 

A-Hydroxystearic acid, CisHmO, 

50 

210 

220 

192 

95 

2 

25 

170 

190 

175 

97 

4 


10 

70 

103 

105 

48 

4 

Ricirio-elaidic acid, (' 13 H 31 O 3 

10 

78 

105 

91 

51 

4 

5 

47 

88 

88 

52 

2 

a»-Hydroxypentadecanoic acid, 

w*Hvdroxyj)elargonic acid. 

25 

140 

159 

168 

108 

2 

10 

70 

114 

107 

58 

2 

Behcnic acid, C 2 jH 440 , 

50 

165 

202 

228 

86 

8 


25 

141 

160 

156 

78 

4 

(!!amphor-3-«’arboxvlic acid, 
OiiH^Oa 

A-Retostearic acid, CigHaiOa 

25 

106 

124 

128 

78 

6 

25 

95 

125 

130 

75 

4 

<a-Hy(lroxydecanoic add, 

25 

84 

122 

138 

80 

2 

Elaidtc acid, 

25 

62 

100 

112 

48 

2 

5 

34 

58 

78 

55 

2 

Acetic acid, CgHiOg 

10 

65 

70 

— 

— 

2 

Lactic acid, OgHcUg 

Arachidic acid, C*oH*oOj 

10 

60 

80 

78 

66 

4 

50 

135 

182 

174 

96 

4 


25 

117 

168 

170 

83 

3 

iS-Phcnylpropionic acid, CgH^oO, 
Propionic acid, C 3 H 3 O, 

25 

75 

78 

m 

— 

2 

50 

117 

158 

150 

70 

3 

2.5 

74 

131 

— 

72 

2 

Hexahydrobenzoic acid, 

25 

70 

75 

80 

— 

2 

Benzoic acid, C,HgOj 

50 

102 

123 

128 

76 

4 

n-Hexanoic acid, CgHigO^ 
Undeoylenio acid, 

Sulphoricinuloic acid, 

50 

95 

140 

130 

71 

4 

25 

65 

95 

112 

54 

2 

50 

80 

121 

117 

73 

2 

Pelargonic acid, (JgHjgO* 

25 

55 

98 

107 

— 

2 

Cinnamic acid, O^HgOa 

50 

60 

75 

77 

58 

2 

W“Hydroxyundecanoic acid, 

Phenylacetic acid, 

Phenylpropiolio acid, CgHeOg 
Tetrolio add, C 4 H 4 O 2 

25 

56 

90 

98 

65 

2 

25 

52 

85 

— 

— 

2 

25 

46 

88 

95 

41 

2 

25 

30 

64 

— 

— 

2 

Testosterone alone 

— 

42 

66 

73 

55 

4 

Sesame oil 

— 

14 

41 

49 

57 

3 


their irritating effect. The relationship between constitution and effect of fatty 
acids as described in the earlier papers [1936, 1, 2] can be summarized as follows : 

Saturated fatty acids are more effective than unsaturated fatty acids. 

Sini]^y unsaturated fatty adds are more effective than unsaturated fatty acids with several 
double bonds. 

Unsaturated fatty adds of the fmas-series are more effective than unsaturated fatty acids of 
the oM-series. 

Unsaturated hydroxylated fatty adds are more effective than unsaturated fatty acids without 
a hydroxyl group 


127—2 
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From this we deduced that the hydroxylated saturated fatty acids should prove 
to have the greatest activity. This is confirmed, as will bo seen from Fig. 2 in 
which the series of saturated fatty acids is compared with a number of saturated 
hydroxy-fatty acids ^ in respect of the produced weight of the seminal vesicles. 



Fig. 1. Effect of the addition of some organic acids to testosterone on the weight of seminal 
vesicles. 1, o>-Hydroxytridccanoic acid; 2, to-hydroxymargaric acid ; 3, w*hydroxypalmitic 
acid; 4, pyruvic acid; (», palmitic acid; 8, ricino-elaidic acid; 10, stearic acid; 13, behcnic 
acid; 14, fiehenolic acid; 19, brassidic acid; 49, testosterone alone; 50, sesame oil. 

X, “natural” X-Bubstance preparation from urine. 



Fig. 2. Effect of hydroxylated and non-hydroxylated fatty acids on the activity of 
testosterone in relation to the number of C atoms of the acids. 


B Daily 50 mg. saturated normal fatty acid 

X X Daily 25 mg. saturated normal fatty acid 

^ £, DaOy 26 mg. saturated normal hydroxylated fatty acid 

▲ Only 20 mg. acid 


+ 50v testosterone. 


The dependence of the effect of the fatty acids upon the number of their 
carbon atoms is striking. Near a minimum action is attained whilst near 
Cie a pronounced maximum is observed. Whether with higher acids than C22 a 
still further increase in activity would result is pioblematical and requires further 
investigation. 

A marked effect is observed with lactic acid and especially with pyruvic 
acid, an a-keto-acid, in contrast to A-ketostearic acid. It may be worth while 

^ The <i>‘liydroxy-£stty acids were kindly supplied to us by Messrs Firmenioh and' Co., Geneva, 
through the courtesy of Jh^of. Ruzicka. 
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to study still higher a-hydroxy- or a-keto-fatty acids. The apparently very high 
activity of cc-hydroxytridecanoic acid requires still further investigation; in 
fact the number of experiments made with most of the acids was insufficient to 
yield definite results. Glyoerophosphoric acid showed very high activity. 

II. The activation of other compounds with male hormone activity 
by the addition of organic acids. 

Table II shows the effect of palmitic acid (or brassidic acid) on a number 
of other male hormone preparations. The results obtained with testosterone 
are also given for comparison. From this it is seen that the activities of cis- and 
/ran^-androsterone, cw-testosterone and androstanedione are not changed; a 
moderate effect is observable in the case of the 17-ethyl compounds (17-ethyl- 
testosterone and 17-ethyldihydrotc8to8terone) and a still greater effect in the 
case of androstenedione and ^mn^-androstenediol. The most pronounced in- 
fluence, however, is exerted in the cases of andro8tane-3-cw-17-fmn«-diol, 17- 
methyltestosterone and 1 7 testosterone. It certainly seems that a hydroxyl 
group in the 17-^m9i^-position in combination with one in the 3-cw-j30sition or 
with an a, jS-unsaturated keto-group in the 3-positiori contributes specially to the 
activating effect. 

Deanesly & Parkes [1936] recently confirmed our findings as n^gards the 
possibility of increasing the effect of an oily solution of testosterone by addition 
of palmitic acid. Contrary to us they found that the effect of androsterone, 
given in a total dose of 10 mg., could also be increased to a certain degree. 


III. The activation of testosterone by the addition of alcohols etc. 

Since the hydroxy-acids exhibited marked activating properties it was 
interesting to study the effect of the monohydric alcohols. As seen from Table III 
the activating power of these alcohols is very considerable^ and attains a 


Table III. 


Preparation used +50 y testo- 
sterone daily in 0*5 ml. sesame oil 

Ethyl alcohol, Gg 
JPfopyl ftlcoholf Og 
MoPropyl alcohol, C, 

Butyl alcohol, C4 
Hexyl alcohol, C. 

Octyl alcohol, C* 

Dodecyl alcohol, C,g 
Cetyl alcohol, pt* 

Stearyl alcohol, Oig 
Oleyl alcohol, C,- 
Cinnamyl alcohol, 0, 


Ethyl propionate 
Methyl butyrate 
Methyl valerate 
Methyl stearate 
Monostearin 


Testosterone alone 
Sesame oil 


Daily 

quantity 

of 

Weight of the glands in mg. 



No. of 
rats 

f 



\ 

I>er 

alcohol 

Seminal 


Cowper*B 

Preputial 

experi- 

mg. 

vesicles 

Prostate 

glands 

glands 

ment 

50 

82 

98 

106 

61 

2 

50 

117 

156 

152 

66 

2 

50 

120 

150 

145 

80 

2 

50 

72 

no 

130 

68 

4 

50 

95 

125 

120 

70 

4 

50 

77 

115 

125 

50 

2 

50 

95 

98 

120 

72 

2 

50 

125 

165 

185 ' 

95 

4 

50 

200 

220 

210 

71 

4 

50 

87 

111 

no 

59 

2 

50 

80 

81 

70 

45 

2 

50 

83 

66 

70 

48 

2 

50 

44 

65 

80 

48 

2 

50 

56 

80 

78 

55 

2 

50 

43 

89 

75 

54 

2 

50 

40 

76 

72 

56 

4 

— 

42 

66 

75 

53 



14 

41 

49 

57 



^ It was establiebed by titration that the activity of these alcohols is not due tb admixture 
with the correspondingi fatty adds. 
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strikingly high maximum with stearyl alcohol. (These values were obtained 
under the same experimental conditions as those used in previous experiments.) 
On the other hand, the corresponding unsaturated oleyl alcohol is much less 
effective. As already mentioned, testosterone in glycerol — a trihydric alcohol — 
is completely ineffective. It is still doubtful whether testosterone is also inactive 
in entirely pure triglycerides since one cannot exclude the possibility of the oils 
previously tested [Miescher ei aL 1936, 2] containing some “natural’' X- 
substances. 

Table III likewise gives information as to the addition of fatty acid esters to 
oily solutions of testostc^rone ; methyl valerate alone shows a slight effect. 

It was natural to suspect a certain connexion between activation and surface 
activity. In fact it has been found that some of the known wetting agents are 
likewise more or less effective, but very irritating. 

IV. The activation of testosterone by the addition of X-svbstances*'. 

David (4 al. [1935] described for the first time the activating action of certain 
acid fractions of extracts deprived from testes and other organs, or from body 
fluids like urine, in combinatio]i with tesinsterone. From Fig. 1 it will be 
observed that 3 mg. of an X -substance preparation, obtained by Dr Locher in 
our laboratories from urine, together with 50 y testosterone will increase the 
weight of the semiiial vesicles from 14 to 95 mg., that is to say about treble 
the increase produced by testostcTone alone. This effect is approximated only 
by that produced by some hydrox}^- and keto-acids. 

The Amsterdam investigators [Polak ct al, 1936, 1, 2] believe that there exists 
a specific differtmee betw’-een the “natural” X-substance^ and the carboxylic 
acids found effective by us. However, this appears to us hardly probable. As 
Deanesly & Parkes have already reported, the difference is more quantitative 
than qualitative. Some time ago fl936, 1, 2] we drew attention to the fact that 
large quantities of free j)almitic acid are present in the testes. Besides this, 
however, there exists in them an apparently very complex mixture of other, not 
ye^t identified, but also effective acids. It is quite probable that all the acids 
present participate in the general activating action according to the quantity 
in which the^'’ are present and the degree of their activity. Possibly the attain- 
ment of an optimum effect depends on the proportion in which the acids are 
mixed. If we understand correctly the investigators of the Amsterdam group, 
the difference between our carboxylic acids and the X-substances lies in the 
fact that the latter not only improve the absorption of the hormones at the site 
of injection but also enhance the effect of the hormones on the test organs. This, 
however, has not been proved. It is also doubtful if any acids, e.g. those found 
in the testes, or even those found in the urine, are connected with the activation 
of the testicular hormone under natural conditions [see also Miescher el al, 
1936, 3]. 

The assumption of Polak et al, [1936, 1, 2] that all our effective acids could 
contain small amounts of the natural X-substance does not seem probable since 
our list also includes sjmthetically prepared acids of high activity. 

^ These authors spedally point out that one of their X-substanoe preparations isolated from 
urine is effective in a daily dose of 0*3 mg. together with 70 y androstanediol. The weights of the 
seminal vesicles and of the prostata amounted to only 25 mg. each in comparison with 14 and 
25 mg. respectively with androstanediol alone; therefore it is difficult to compaie cheir findings 
with ours. We preferred for our experiments greater differences which are far be>ond the limits 
of error. 
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Finally it may be mentioned that the X-substance, as Freud ct al, [1936] 
have shown, activates testosterone and androstanediol, but not androsterone. 
This fact agrees with our findings regarding the use of palmitic acid and points 
likewise to an effect of similar nature. 

Summary. 

1. The activating effects of about 40 carboxylic acids on the effect of testo- 
sterone have been tested on castrated rats. These experiments supplemented 
earlier tests. It was observed that the saturated normal fatty acids exhibit 
certain regularities. In this series, acids with about 10 carbon atoms showed a 
minimum action while those with about 16 carbon atoms showed a decided 
maximum. Hydroxy lated saturated or unsaturated fatty acids are as a rule more* 
effective than saturated or unsaturated fatty acids without a hydroxyl group. 

2. ci8‘ and <mn 5 - Androsterone as well as androstanedione are not activated 
by palmitic acid. The most pronounced effect is observed with those male 
hormone preparations which, like testosterone, methyltestosterone and andro- 
stane-3-ciS-17-<miw-diol, possess a hydroxyl group in the 17-<mw^-position in 
combination with a hydroxyl group or with an a, jS-unsaturated keto-group in 
the 3-position. 

3. In the rat test monohydric alcohols also increase the effect of testosterone. 
Of those tested, the saturated stearyl alcohol is the most effective whilst the 
unsaturated oleyl alcohol is less effective. This is in agreement with our findings 
in the series of fatty acids where also the saturated are more ac^tive than the 
unsaturated. Certain wetting agents also exhibit an activating effect. 

4. Acid fractions obtained from testes contain, in addition to palmitic acid, 
other more effective components. Probably the so-called natural activator 
represents a mixture of acids which differ only quantitatively as regards their 
activating effects. The question is left o|Km to what extent, if any, such acids 
actually influence the activity of the genuine male hormones of the testes. 
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Frmi the '’"Oiba' ReMarch Laboralorif.s, 

{Received 20 Aiignst 1936,) 

I. The activation oj testosterone by esterification. 

We showed in an earlier pajKT [1936, 1) that on injecting testosterone and 
palmitic acjid at differtmt sites in the lK)dy of the rat an activating effect could 
no long<T be observed when the sites of injection were too far apart. In our 
opinion this suggested that the cartoxylic acids have no effect on the sex organs 
themselves, but rather a local effect at the site of injection, in creating more 
favourablt* conditions for the absorption of the administered solution. Deanesly 
& Parkes [1936, 1], who confirmed the fact itself, suggested that the increased 
effect was due to n‘tardation of the absorption of testosterone. They point to 
tlie retarded effects of benzoates of oestrone and oestradiol and are of the 
opinion that one cannot ext*lude the possibility of esterification of testosterone 
by th(^ acid added, even during the ]>reparation of the solution. However, the 
possibility of activating testosterone by primary alcohols and especially the fact 
that we found testosforone palmitate and stearate to have practically no effect 
are in conflict with this theory. 

We d(*cided, however, to investigate thoroughly the i)roblem of testosterone 
esters. Testosterone acetate and Ixuizoate had alroadj^ been tested. Tschopp 
[1036] found the fonner to be just as effective as testosforone, whilst according 
to Deanesly & Parkes [1936, 2] the latter is practically ineffective on the capon’s 
(‘Oinb. In owler to compare these findings we prej)ared a new series of testo- 
sterone esters with aliphatic a(;ids.^ Information is given in Table I concerning 
the properties of the two already known and the nine new esters. 



Number of 

C atoms of 
the ac id 

Table I. 

M.r, of the ester 

One 

international 
(capon’s comb) 
unit is 

equivalent to 

Number of 
international 
units contained 


I’csidue 

(eorr.) 

y 

in 1 mg. 

Formate 

1 

127- J29'’ 

20 

riO 

Acetate 

2 

140-142° 

20 

50 

Propionate 

3 

121-123° 

20 

50 

w- Butyrate 

4 

111-113' 

60 

17 

iwButyrate 

4 

1.34-136° 

70 

14 

n-Valerate 

5 

109-111° 

m 

5 

ifloValerate 

5 

138-140° 

2 r>o 

4 

n-T>ecanoate 

10 

r>5-57° 

350 

3 

Palmitate 

16 

72-74° 

>1000 

<1 

Stearate 

18 

79-80° 

>1000 

<1 

Benzoate 

7 

198-200° 

>1000 

<l 


^ See also our preliminary report [1936, 21. The chemical part of this work will be published 
by Ruzicka & Wettstein [1936]. 
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(a) Effect of the esters on the capon's comb. Technique, The daily dose of the 
compounds investigated was dissolved in 0-5 ml. sesame oil and injected for 
6 days into healthy capons. The increase and decrease of the surface of the 
comb was controlled by measuring the shadow pictures by a planimeter. 

The effects of the various esters are to be seen on Pig. 1. The graphs show 
the average values obtained on 3-4 animals. It will be seen that the actions of 
the formate, acetate and propionate are the most rapid and pronounced. The 
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Fig. 1. Effect of testosterone esters on the capon comb (flaily iujections during 6 days). 
With daily dose of 50 y With daily dose of 100 y. 

T= Testosterone. 
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Fig. 2. Time course of effect of approximately 1 intemalaonal capon unit of 
different testosterone esters on the capon comb. 

J'— Testosterone. 


duration of the effect is somewhat longer with the propionate. The intensity of 
action then decreases rapidly as the number of carbon atoms of the esterified 
acids increases. It disappesiTs almost entirely with palmitate, slearate and 
benzoate. 
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To convert the results into international units the doses of the esters were 
reduced to such an extent that a maximum increase of the surface of the comb 
amounting to about 30% of the original surface was obtained, equal to the 
action of 100 y androsterone under our test conditions.^ From Fig. 2 it will be 
seen distinctly that the higher the mol. wt. of the esterified acid, the later the 
maximum increase of the surface of the comb is attained. For comparison it 
should be said that, conditions l>eing equal, one international unit, i.e. lOOy 
androsterone, corresponds to the activity of 15y testosterone. (Deanesly and 
Parkes found previously one unit in 17y testosterone and Tschopp [1936], 
under somewhat different conditions, 1 unit in 13y.) 

The addition of palmitic acid does not effect either the activity of testo- 
sterone or its esters on the capon’s comb. 

{h} The effect of esters on custrated rat>s. The esters were also thoroughly tested 
on the castrated rat. All the animals usefl in the experiments were castrated at a 
weight of 60-80 g. and the tests not bc^gun until 16-21 days after castration.^ 
We employed thrive methods. 

First method 'using ten injections. The castrated animals received the indicated 
doses, dissolved in 0-5 ml. sesame oil, by subcutaneous injection daily during 
10 days. On the llth day the animals were killed and the sex organs 
weighed. Table J1 gives the results and Fig. 3 demonstrates graphically the 



Fig. 3. Effect of testowterone esters on the weight of seminal vesiclcss 
(method using ten injections). 

T = Testosterone, 

effect especially on the seminal vesicles. The surprising fact emerges that the 
lower esters* are far more effective than testosterone. The effects of some of these 
esters exceed even those produced by testosterone plus 50 mg. palmitic acid. On 

^ We observed in all oases the same maximum increase independent of the day on which it 
appeared; thus a simultaneous oomparison of the effects was not made. 

* However, in all the experiments using acids as activators this interval was 25-30 days. 

* In a private communication Dr Girard of Paris informs us that he also saw more favourable 
effects on the general condition of old capons following administration of testosterone acetate in 
high doses. 
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Testosterone formate 


Testosterone acetate 


Testosterone propionate 


Testosterone w -butyrate 


Testosterone «aobutyrate 
Testosterone Ti-valerate 
Testosterone »>ovalerate 
Testosterone ti-decanoate 


Testosterone benzoate 

Testosterone stearate 
Testosterone palmitate 
Testosterone 

Testostmne + daily 60 mg. 
palmitic acid 


Table II. 


DaUy 

dose 

r 

Weight of the glands in mg. 

V 


Seminal 

vesicles 

Prostate 

Cowper’s 

glands 

Preputial Number 
glands of rats 

500 

460 

360 

240 

146 

2 

200 

400 

363 

283 

136 

4 

100 

281 

290 

217 

111 

6 

50 

214 

225 

215 

96 

4 

25 

15:i 

171 

171 

70 

4 

10 

37 

60 

90 

55 

2 

5 

32 

64 

88 

36 

2 

500 

380 

356 

220 

137 

4 

200 

3a3 

357 

228 

136 

2 

100 

317 

208 

227 

104 

5 

50 

218 

241 

195 

86 

8 

25 

142 

180 

175 

75 

4 

10 

30 

62 

83 

49 

2 

5(H) 

430 

380 

266 

145 

2 

2(H) 

444 

375 

244 

131 

4 

100 

334 

200 

190 

101 

4 

50 

225 

270 

190 

89 

4 

25 

150 

155 

155 

65 

4 

10 

30 

50 

50 

36 

2 

5 

20 

47 

62 

33 

2 

KXK) 

466 

422 

258 

202 

2 

500 

458 

395 

255 

155 

4 

200 

332 

383 

233 

104 

4 

100 

223 

290 

231 

86 

4 

50 

181 

185 

190 

73 

4 

25 

64 

102 

152 

70 

4 

10 

22 

58 

81 

45 

2 

6 

16 

48 

59 

55 

2 

50 

64 

94 

105 

60 

4 

50 

122 

152 

146 

60 

4 

50 

34 

55 

77 

<70 

4 

500 

246 

185 

183 

02 

2 

200 

100 

95 

116 

61 

3 

100 

10 

47 

58 

35 

4 

60 

15 

38 

50 

45 

4 

25 

12 

34 

43 

35 

4 

10 

13 

35 

40 

30 

2 

5 

11 

28 

42 

28 

2 

500 

247 

254 

205 

103 

2 

200 

130 
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the other hand palmitic acid does not change the effect of, for example , testosterone 
acetate (see section III). Whilst the formate, acetate, propionate and butyrate 
show practically the same effect, the latter decreases rapidly when we pass to 
higher esters and to those containing a branched inst(^ad of a straight chain 
acid residue. Palmitate and stearate arc almost ineffective, whilst benzoate and 
n-decanoate in higher dos(‘s show pronounced activities in this test. 




Fig. 5. Effect of teatOBterone estera on the weight of prostate 
(method using two injections on the Ist and Sth day). 

T = Testosterone. 


It is worth mentioning that the maximum effect is obtained already with 
small doses of the lower esters; higher doses do not materially increase this 
effect. In no way can it be attained with testosterone alone, even in high doses. 
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The former findings of Tschopp [1936] that there was no difference between 
the effect of testosterone and that of its acetate is explained by the fact that at 
that time an older oil, probably rich in activators, was used. As a result of this, a 
wrong impression was obtained of the activity of testosterone, whilst on the 
other hand the effect of the acetate was not influenced. It would be desirable to 
employ inert solvents such as parafiin oil for elaborating these tests ; however, we 
generally refrained from using such inert oils since in cUnical practice only fatty 
oils are used. 

Second method using tim injections with an interval of 5 days. The above 
experiments show the effect of the esters only on the 11th day following the 
beginning of the test, but do not give any idea as to the time course of the 
action. In order to ascertain this, relatively high doses of 1 mg. each, dissolved 
in 1 ml. sesame oil, were injected into castrated rats on the Ist and 6th days 
of the experiment. Some of the animals were killed and examined on the 
11th day, others at further constant intervals of 5 days. 

The effects on the seminal vesicles and prostates are shown in Pigs. 4 and 6. 
The course of the effect on the other organs weighed (preputial glan<^, Cowper’s 
glands) is quite similar. The general picture of the results obtained with the ten- 
injections method is changed to a marked degree by the new method. Now on the 
11th day the effect of testosterone has already disappeared whilst that of the 
esters is more or less prolonged. There is a striking difference l>etween the formate 
and acetate on the one hand, whose effects are already very small on the 1 1th day, 
and on the other hand the neighbouring higher esters, beginning with the 
propionate, which show very high activities. Propionate attains its optimum 
effect at the 11th day, or earlier, butyrate at the 16th and n- valerate only at the 
21st day. In the last case especially the increase of the effect is retarded ; on the 
other hand it is the curve of this ester which attains the highest level. The 
isocompounds, such as isobutyrate and especially isovalerate, have distinctly 
weaker effects than the corresponding normal esters. The activities of n-decanoate 
and benzoate are considerably retarded and diminished but arc therefore of 
relatively long duration. In this test stearate and palmitate showed no 
effect. 

Third method using a single injection. In order to obtain a still clearer picture 
of the development of the effect with time we administered in another series of 
experiments on the 1st day a single dose of 2 rag., dissolved in 2 ml. of sesame 
oil. We began with examination of the rats alrei^y about the 4th day, using at 
least three animals for the determination of each value. The results regarding 
the seminal vesicles and prostates are given in Figs. 6 and 7. The effect of testo- 
sterone compared with that of the esters is again remarkably slight. As in 
the foregoing test, the formate and acetate are as effective as testosterone plus 
200 mg. of palmitic acid. Their maximum effects are observed already on the 
6th day. With propionate, butyrate and valerate, the maximum attains a much 
higher level than with the lower esters. The whole activity lasts at least 2-4 weeks. 
In spite of this more intensive and protracted action of these highly active esters, 
the rate of increase of the effect compared with formate and acetate is not 
diminished. This is, however, the case with the less effective esters of testo- 
sterone, like ^-decanoate and benzoate. 

We found that the testosterone esters act not only on the sex organs of the 
castrated rats but also on those of the uncastrated rats ; we shall return to this 
question at a later date. 

Besides the testosterone esters we examined under the ne# test conditions 
on the rat (and also on the capon’s oomb) a considerable number of esters of 
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Fig. 7. Effect of testosterone esters on the weight of prostate (method using a single injection). 

T = Testosterone. 

II. The ratio between the a^ivUiea of testosterone esters on the seminal 
vesides and on the prostate and between (hose on capons and rats. 

In Fig. 8 the ratio between the activities of testosterone esters, of free 
testosterone and of testosterone + palmitic acid on the seminal vesicles and 
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Fig. 8. The ratio between the activity of toatoBterone esters on the 
seminal vesicles and on the prostate. 

X T. -formate. A T.-isobutyrate. 0 T.-benzoate. 

0 jT.-acetate. □ T.- a- valerate. • Testosterone ( - T.). 

O T.-propionate. g! T.-i«ovalerate. X 7'. + daily 50 mg. palmitic 

A y. -a- butyrate. O T.-n-decanoate. achl. 



Daily dose in international capon nnita 

Fig. 9. The ratio between the activities of testosterone esters on the seminal vesicles 
of the rat and on the capon comb, 

T’ -Testosterone. 



Table III. 

J)aiJy 

dose (y) Without paimitii* acici With 50 mg. palmitic acid daily 

di8solve<i Weight of the organs m ing. Weight of the organs in rag. 
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prostate, according to the 10-days test, is shown graphically. With the exception 
of the tenzoate all the active esters in higher doses produce seminal vesicles 
which are heavier than the prostate, as is the case in the normal adult rat. With 
testosterone + palmitic acid equality of weights is reached; with t(‘8tosterone 
alone in all doses the seminal vesicles are lighter than the prostate, as is the 
case in the infantile or castrated rat. When comparing the maximum weights 
of seminal vesicles and prostates of rats obtained according to the second and 
third test methods (repeated and single injection), it is remarkable that only by 
using highly active esters, such as propionate etc., can a weight of the seminal 
vesicles surpassing that of the prostate be obtained. 

It was recently shown by Deanesly & Parkes [1936, 2] that testosterone is 
about as ac^tive on the seminal vesicles and prostates as androsterone when 
given in doses containing the same number of capon units ; thus there is still a 
considerable difference between the qualitative actions of testosterone and 
testicular extracts. As will be seen from Figs. 9 and 10 (rat test using ten in- 
jections) the esters of testosterone and also testosterone + palmitic acid appear 
to act much more favourably in this respect, so that similar conditions are 
attained as by using testicular extracts. 

III. The influence of acids on the activity of esters. 

Table III gives particulars of the results of our experiments to determine* 
the influence of palmitic or brassidic acid on the effects of the esters of testo- 
sterone, androsterone, <mn^-dehydroandrosterone and androstanediol in the 
10-days test. Pronounctnl increases of activity were only observed with testo- 
sterone benzoate and androstanediol benzoate (but not with androsterone 
benzoate). 

Table I V contains results of experiments made to determine the influence of 
the solvent on the effects of testosterone and testosterone acetate, with and 
without an activator, on the seminal vesicles and prostate. Testosterone in 50 % 


Table IV. 


Testosterone in sesame oil 
Testosterone in glycerol 5()% 

Testosterone in glycerol + daily 60 rag. 
ricinoleic acid 

Testosterone in paraffin oil 

Testosterone in paraffin oil + daily 50 rag. 
palmitic acid 

'^Testosterone acetate in sesame oil 

^Testosterone acetate in sesame oil + daily 
50 rag. palmitic acid 

Testosterone acetate in paraffin oil 

Testosterone in glycerol 60% 

Testosterone acetate in glyceml + 60 rag. 
ricinoleic acid 


Weight of glands in nig. 
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50 
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2 
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50 

65 
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2 
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45 

72 

2 

50 

12 

36 

2 

125 

215 

283 
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♦ See also Table III. 
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glycerol, as well as in paraffin oil, is almost ineffective; the addition of acids and 
particularly of 60 mg. ricinoleic acid to the glycerol solution activates it to a 
striking degree. On the other hand we had formerly found that an oily solution of 
testosterone is only slightly influenced by the addition of ricinoleic acid. In the 
experiment with glycerol an unsaturated hydroxy-acid was chosen instead of 
palmitic acid since the latter is only slightl}'^ soluble in glycterol. 

Testosterone acetate dissolved in paraffin oil is lc^^s effective than in sesame 
oil. It dissolves badly in aqueous glycerol and its effect is only very slight 
therein. In this instance also the effect can be increased almost to the normal 
level by the addition of 50 mg. ricinoleic acid. Thus the remarkable fact emerges 
that the effect of t^^stosterone acetate, when dissolved in aqueous glycerol, is 
increased by the addition of an activator, but that such an addition does not 
increase the effect when testostcTone acetate is dissolved in sesame oil. Further 
inv(‘8tigation8 will Ik? required in order to elucidate this result. 



Fig. 10. The ratio betwwn the aotivitien of testosterone estei's on the prostate 
oi the rat and on the capon comb. 

T =Te8tt>8terone, 

IV. The activation of teMosterone by other hormones. 

For the sake of completeness it should be mentioned that the effect of 
testosterone can also lie enhanced by addition of other hormones. The reciprocal 
influence of the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland is well known. After the 
Amsterdam investigators had described the “paradoxical” influence of the 
female hormone on the male sexual organs, Korenchovsky [1935 ; Korenchevsky 
& Dennison, 1935 ; Korenchevsky et at, 1935, 2], Tschopp [1936] and Steiiiaeh et aL 
[1936; see also Clauberg, 1936; Petterson, 1936] recently demonstrated in rats 
the reinforcing influence of oestrone and its derivatives on the effect of the male 
hormones. 


128—2 
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V. The question of the standardization of the male se^ hormones. 

At the “Second conference on the standardization of sex hormones”^ 
appointed by the League of Nations Health Organization, and held during the 
summer of 1935, a standard was fixed for male sex hormone preparations. 
According to this the unit of activity was defined as the activity of 0*1 mg. of the 
standard androsterone preparation as measured by a specific biological reaction. 
In the opinion of the members of the conference, the capon’s comb test 
was at that time the only specjific test which allowed comparison with the 
standard. Attempts were recommended to improve the standardization by 
using mammals. 

The reference to the specificity of the capon’s comb test is, according to our 
investigations, warranted, since it is less suceptible to influences of the medium 
than the rat test ; in particular no a(?tivating effect has so far l>een observed on 
the comb. Even comparison of the standard with esters having protrat^ted 
action is possible, provided that only the optimum effect is considei’ed and that 
the demand for simultaneous reading of the standard effect and that of the 
preparation is abandoned as in our experiments. In this manner it is possible to 
avoid the trouble of having to choose a new standard for every ester. 

It ought to l>e possible to standardize not only the intensity but also the 
duration of the effect, for example, by determining the ratio of the number of days 
in which the maximum effect is attained, on the one hand by the stipulated 
quantity of the standard and on the other by the compound to be tested. The 
notion that two preparations, showing the same activity when expressed in 
international units, must agree in all their pharmacological properties is not 
justified, since it is known that the relation between the effects on the capon’s 
comb and on the rat can also be quite different when various preparations are 
tested. Even the relationship between the effects on the seminal vesicles and 
on the prostate can vary to a considerable extent [see also Deanesly & Parkes, 
1936, 2]. Therefore, evaluation in units always relates only to a narrowly limited 
property and no indication is given as regards other actions ; if it is desired to 
standardize these, other tests and new units will be needed. 

The question, however, whether the capon test is sufficient for the char- 
acterization of male sex hormone compounds, must be answered in the negative ; 
testosterone benzoate for example is practically ineffective in this test, but 
effective in the rat. 

In view of the above, the following conclusions may be drawn in connexion 
with the testing of male sex hormone preparations : 

(1) In addition to capon units, rat units should be introduced [see e.g. 
Korenchevsky et ah 1935, 1 ; 1936]. 

(2) The comparison can only refer to a narrowly limited property. 

(3) For this purpose, as the basis for comparing the intensities of effect, only 
the maximum effects produced by the standard and the preparation should be 
selected, without regard to the time when the maxima appear. The duration of 
the effect affords a special characterization. 

(4) The methods used for the tests must be exactly standardized. 

The characterization of the effect of a preparation in units is only a tem- 
porary expedient. Every substance is really only comparable with itself. Never- 
theless the definition of generally accepted standards is of great practical 
importance because it facilitates a quick evaluation of the most varied pre- 
parations in an accepted measure. 

^ This conference was attended by one of ns 
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iSXTMMARY. 

1. Eleven testostenme esters (nine of them new), especially with acids of the 
aliphatic series, have l)een prepared and examined as regards their effects. 

(а) Th(^ lowest esters (formatts acetate and propionate) are the most effective 
on the capon s comb. The longer the carbon chain of the fatty acid residue, the 
more protracted is the effect, but meanwhile the intensity decreases rapidly. 
Palmitate and stearate, as well as benzoate, are practically ineffective. 

(б) In the rat test (seminal vesicles, prostate etc.) the lower esters of testo- 
sterone are generally many times more effective than testosterone alone. For 
the first time in addition to the intensity the duration of activity of male hor- 
mone prc‘paration8 was also test<»d on rats ; in this way it was shown that in both 
respects tx^stosterone formate and acetate give results approximately similar to 
those obtained with testosUTone plus an activator. However, higher esters, 
from pro[«onate upwards, proved to be much more effective. According to the 
test the activity reaches maximum intensity and duration in the cases of the 
n- and ^^o-butyrates or n- valerate. When we pass to still higher esters, especially 
to w-decanoate and benzoate, the rise in effect is already greatly retarded and its 
maximum diminished. Testosterone palmitate and stearate are ineffective. 

2. When the ca}>on and rat tests are considertHi simultaneously testosterone 
propionatt‘. shows an esfHHially favourable total action. Comparing testosterone, 
testostxwne 4- palmitic acid (or tx^stosterone acetate) and testosterone pro- 
pionate* by the method using one injection of 2 mg., the maximum increases in 
the w(‘ight of the seminal vesi(jle*s of castrated rats obtainable are in the pro- 
lX)rtion of approximately 1:4:12. 

3. According to the different t(*st methods on the rat, only by using esters 
of testosterone, like the [iropionate etc. is it possible to produce in the caatratc*d 
infantik* rat seminal vesicles heavier than the prostate, as is the case in the 
normal adult rat. Using free testosterone the prostate remains always heavier 
than the seminal vesicles, as is the case in castrated and infantile rats. 

4. Testosterone esters are relatively more effective on rats than on caiX)ns, as 
is also the case with natural testicular extracts, and differ in this respect from 
androsterone and even from testosterone. In the case of the lower esters, up to 
the propionate, this favourable relation is due to a high activity on rats, not to a 
low effect on ca|K)ns. 

5. The effects of the esters of the testosterone and androsterone series are 
in general not increased by addition of acids when tlissolved in fatty oils. The 
sjxjcially low activity of testosterone acetate in 50 % glycerol however is nearly 
brought to the normal by the addition of ricinoleic acid. 

6. The recommendation to introduce besides capon units also rat units is 
again put forward. Tlie methods of standardization should be accurately defined. 
Instead of simultaneous comparison between the standard and the prtiparation 
to be tested, comparison of the maximum intensities of the effects indeptmdently 
of their time of occurrence is rec?ommended. Intensity and duration of the effect 
cannot be fixed by one unit alone. The duration of the effect should be char- 
acterized separately. 
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Note added 9 October 1936. Our results regarding the aetivities of the 
testosterone acetate and propionate have been fully confirmed in the meantime 
by Parkes [1936] Lancet, ii, 674. This author has also made other valuable 
observations with regard to these esters. 



CCLXXVIII. CEREALS AND RICKETS.^ 

VIII. THE HYDROLYSIS OF PHYTIN 
IN THE INTESTINE. 

By .JAMES TEMPLETON LOWE and HARRY STEENBOCK. 

From the. Department of Agricultural Chemidry, University of Wisconsin^ 

Madison. 

{Raceived 18 August 1936.) 

Interest in availability of phytin-P was stimulatf'd by the refx»rt of Bruce & 
Callow [1934] that the raohitogenic manifestation of cereals was effected by the 
low availability of e(?real P. MeC^anee & Widdowson [1935] found that in man as 
much as one-half of the phytin-P was unavailable. The possible importance of 
this was revealed by their analyses which showed that ph\diin-P accounted for 
46-4~b()-0 % of the total P pres(*nt in the common cereal grains such as wheat, 
maize and rolled oats. 

Recently it was shown by Teinplin & SU'enbock that immature maize 
[1933, 1] and germinated autolysed maize [1933, 2] were far less rachitogenic 
than the matured kernel. This difference was demonstrated by Lowe & Steenbock 
(193b] to l»e paralleled by an increase in inorganic P. Phytin, isolated from 
wheat bran, when fed as such was a poor source of phosphorus in a ra(*hitogenic 
ration. The basal ration used in these experiments was Ration 2965 composed of 
76% yellow maize, 20% wheat gluten, 3% CaCOg and 1 % NaCl. 

In view of these results, it stHmied desirable to determine if phytin-P were 
generally unavailable or if its unavailability wert^ but an artefact produced by an 
unusual diet. The high content of (‘alcium in Ration 2965 might conceivably have 
altered relations so as to present an unusual picture of phosphorus availability. 
For this determination additional exf)criments have now lx*en carried out using 
adult rats as the experimental animals. 

Experimental. 

Metabolism of phytin and inorganic P. 

Both high and low calcium rations were fed. Four female rats weighing 
approximately 200 g, WTre used for each ration. Individual collections and 
analyses of excreta were made for two 4-day periods for each animal. AU 
animals were kept on their resjjective rations for a preliminary period of not less 
than 4 days, but always until their food consumption was normal and their 
weights showed no decline. Food consumption was equalized so far as possible. 

The urines were collected under toluene. The faews were preserved bj^ allow- 
ing them to drop into a collection chamber in which the air was saturated with 
vapour of formaldehyde. They were dried overnight at 1(X)”, then finely ground 
for analysis. Both faeces and imine were analysed for inorganic and total P 
using essentially the method of Fiske & Subbarow [1925]. 

^ Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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The low calcium basal ration consisted of yellow maize 79, wheat gluten 20, 
sodium chloride 1, or, in other words, Ration 2965 from which the CaCOs had been 
omitted. Analysis showed it to contain 0-068% Ca and 0-28% ?. When phos- 
phorus was given it was added as disodium hydrogen phosphate or as phytin. 
Calcium was added as the carbonate. The phytin was prepar^ from wheat bran. 
It was free from inorganic P. It was mixed, as a fine powder, directly into the 
basal ration. The disodium hydrogen phosphate was added in solution, by dis- 
solving it in a minimum of water and then evaporating it on the ration. The 
P supplements provided five times the amount of phosphonis present in the basal 
ration. The P supplements were made ample to reduce the proportionate effect 
of the non-phytin P compounds of the basal ration. 

The most significant result from our feeding experiments when phytin was 
the source of P was the marked diminution in its hydrolysis effected by the 
presence of CaCOj . The urinary P dropped to mere traces and the total excretion 

Table I. Effect of CaCO^ on the retention and excretion of phyiin-P. 

AveragHs of 8 aiialysps on 4 rata over two 4-day pcrioiia. 
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30 
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50 
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84 

37 
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16 

5 

Basal +Na,Hr()4, 12H,0 +CaCO, 

510 

424 

+ 86 

185 

44 

218 

239 

56 


of inorganic P was reduced to about one-fifth of its former value. The P, in this 
case, was excreted entirely through the faeces and almost all in organic tjonibina- 
tion. In the absence of CaCOg, phytin was hydrolysed to a small but very 
definite extent, as shown by the rise in urinary P over that resulting from the 
feeding of the basal ration ^one. 

When disodium hydrogen phosphate was fed in place of phytin, the P was 
excreted, as was to be expected, chiefly through the urine. The addition of 
CaCOj also caused a marked reduction in the urinary P although tliis condition 
was not entirely analogous to that obtained when CaCOg was fed with phytin. 
In the case of the phytin-CaCOg ration, the urinary P was reduced to traces be- 
cause of the greatly diminished hydrolysis of phytin as shown by the lowered 
inorganic P content of the faeces as well as of the urine. However, when CaCOg 
was given with disodium hydrogen phosphate, the total excretion of inorganic P 
remained practically the same, CaCOg presumably acting merely by reducing the 
absorption of P from the intestinal tract. 

A consideration of the P balances on these rations also reveals some inter- 
esting information. It is apparent that the greatest retention of P occurred on 
the phosphate ration, yet even in the presence of CaCOg the retention of P was 
higher than it was on the phytin ration alone. Small differences in P retention 
probably would not be revealed because of the use of adult animals, but these 
differences appear to be significant. 

Prom these data, it would seem justifiable to deduce two important generali- 
zations ; first, that phytin-P is not completely unavailable to the rat, and secondly 
that the small amount which might 1^ available is rendered almost completely 
unavailable by the presence of CaCOg. 
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Effect of other aubstancee on the hydrolysis of phytin. 

In view of the pronounced inhibitory effect of CaCOg on the hydrolysis of 
phytin, it appeared desirable to investigate the effect of other salts which have 
been shown to increase the severity of experimental rickets to varying degrees. 
These studies were limited to following the distribution of total and inorganic P 
in the faeces. 

Table II. Effect of various compounds on the hydrolysis of phytin 


Faeres 


No. 

Ration 

Inorganic P 
b/ 

O 

Total P 

o/ 

.o 

Inorganic % 
of total 

0 

Basal -f phvtin 

2-9 

6-7 

43-3 

7 

Basal ^ phvtin -r .3 (^aCOj 

0-86 

7-8 

no 

R 

Bawil > phvtin -i 3% MrCO, 

0-89 

7-3 

12-2 

9 

Basal -h phytin +3 % SK'IOs 

1*2 

79 

15-2 

10 

Basal phytin - 3 BeOOj 

1*2 

7-8 

15-4 

11 

Basal phytin +3^*o AljO, 

23 

63 

36-5 

12 

Basal -r phytin 4 3 Fe/lj 

30 

60 

500 

The 

rations were prepared by adding 3 

"o MgCOg, 

SrCOs, BeCOj, AljOj or 


FcgO., in place of the CaCOg . The consumption of the rations was kept relatively 
constant. The data y>resented in Table II show that MgCOg, SrCOg, BeCOg all 
produced an effect similar to in inhibiting the hydrolysis of phytin as 

judged by the percentage* of the total P of the faeces excreted in the inorganic 
form. The total amounts of P excret^xi remained practically constant except in 
the ease of BeCOg where a lowi r food intake I(‘d to a corresponding drop in the P 
excretion. A1 and Fe oxides caused only slight differences. Data were not ob- 
tained on the urinary P in these cases, so a comparison of the P balances could not 
be made. However, in view of the uniformity in P distribtition in the faeces on 
all the rations, it appe^ars likely that the modes of action of the other salts 
n^sembled that of CaCOg . 

Our attention is necessarily again directed to the means whereby the hydro- 
lysis of phytin is effected. The intestinal mucosa is well knowm to be rich in a 
phosphatase which hydrolyses glycerophosphate and a wide variety of phos- 
phoric a(‘id esters. Armstrong [1935] has recently found that dog faeces arc 
an excellent source for the preparation of a phosphatase: but Plimmer [1913] 
reported that extracts from the int<*stinal mucosa do not contain a phytin 
phosphatase — a fact which we have substantiated for both the chick and the 
rat. On the other hand, we have found both a glycerophosphatase and a phytin 
phosphatase present in faeces and in the contents of the small and large intestines 
of the rat. This faecal phytase showed an optimum activity distinctly on the 
acid side of neutrality. 

Acid phosphatases have been reported by a number of investigators. Adler 
[191S] discovered a phytase in malt which showed an optimum activity at pH 5*4, 
and Kay & Lee [1931] reported a phosphatase in soy beans having an optimum 
pH at 5*2. Roche [1931] showed that the red blood corpuscles contained an acid 
phosphatase with an optimum pH between 6-0 and 6*8 and Davies [1934] found 
that extracts of both spleen and liver contained an acid as well as an alkaline 
phosphatase. The acid phosphatases, whether acting on phytin cr glycero- 
phosphate as a substrate, are quite distinct from the dominant phosphatase of 
mammalian tissues [Kay, 1932]. In considering the mode of hydrolysis of phytin 
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in the intestine, it is obvious that the phytase of the flora of the gastro-intestinal 
tract as well as the phytase ingested with the food warrant intensive investiga- 
tion. 

The availability of phytin-P in different cereals. 

In line with the premise that the gastro-intestinal environment can affect the 
hydroly^sis of phytin, the question arose as to whether cereals might not differ in 
the extent to which they promote this action. The activity of the intestinal flora 
produced on one cereal might be substantially different from tliat produced on 
another. 

To study this question, the yellow maize component in our basal diet was 
rt'placed in one case by rolled oats and in another by whole wheat. Each was 
fed with and without CaCOg to adult female rats. The rats were kept on their 
respective rations for a preliminary^ period of 5 days. The urines were not 
collected because we were concerned primarily with the comparative hydro- 
ly’sis of the phytin in the rations and not with differences in Pretentions. With 
our adult rats, retention of phosphorus would naturally be low. 


Table III. Effect of varying the cereal componeM in Ration 2965, 





Faeces 


No. 


Inorcanic P 

Total P 

Inorganic 

Modification of Ration 2965 

% 

o 

o 

of total 

13 

No modification 

0-71 

213 

33-5 

14 

Same as 13 minus CaCi^a 

0*60 

1-25 

47-8 

15 

Rolled oats substitued for yellow mai%o 

0*83 

2-44 

33-8 

16 

17 

8ame as 15 minus (-aCO- 

Whole wheat substitnti^u for yellow maize 

0*77 

0-69 

1*68 

2-06 

45-9 

33-7 

18 

Same as 17 minus CaCOa 

0-45 

Ml 

40‘1 


The results are prescntc^d in Table III. They afford no basis for assuming any 
differential action of maize, rolled oats or whole wheat. They do offer additional 
evidence in support- of the fact that ('aCOg has a definite inhibitory action on the 
hydrolysis of phytin. This action was noted without exceyfiion with each of the 
cereals studied. 

Various other modifications of the basal ration which might l>e exjKjeted to 
change the intestinal flora and so alter the degree of hydrolysis of phytin were 
made. Lactose, lard and vitamin D were added with and without CaCOg. The 
results from the effect of these additions are presented in Table IV. They show 

Table IV. Effect of various modifkalurns of Ration 2966. 

Faeces 


No. 


Inorganic I* 

Total P 

Inorganic % 

Modification of Ration 2965 

o/ 

/o 

/O 

of total 

19 

No modifications 

0*71 

2*13 

33*5 

20 

Same as 19 minus CaCO, 

0*60 

1-25 

47*8 

21 

Plus 1250 U.S.P. units vitamin D/day 

0-57 

1-76 

32*6 

22 

Same as 21 minus CaCO, 

0-45 

0-74 

60*8 

23 

Plus 10% lactose 

0-77 

1-95 

39*5 

24 

Same as 23 minus OaCO. 

0-35 

0-72 

48*6 

25 

Plus 30% lard 

0-51 

1*54 

33*1 

26 

Same as 26 minus CaCOj 

0-26 

0*59 

44*0 


that the percentage of the total P excreted in the faeces as inorganic P was 
uniform with all rations containing CaCXJg. In every case, these values were 
lower than those from corresponding rations without CaCOg. The vitamin D 
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supplement in the absence of CaCOg gave an unusually high proportion of total P 
present as inorganic P. This value stands as an isolated observation. 

The possible relation of our findings on the hydrolysis of phytin to rachito- 
genic diets used for assay purposes bears mention. Variability in the utilization 
of phytin- P may be a factor of no small significance in explaining the irregularities 
reported in the literature in the production of exp(‘rimental rickets [Harris & 
Bunker, 1931 ; 1934; 1935]. It is obvious that our racliitogenic diets as used for 
assays should contain their P in the form of comjK)unds of invariable nutritive 
value. Whether this can be ac^hieved in the presence of a substantial content of 
organic P compounds app^'ars doubtful. 

SrMMARY. 

1. Phytin when fed to rats on a low Ca and low P ration was hydrolysed 
to a substantial though incomplete degree. 

2. The hydrolysis of y)hytin was greatly diminished by including 3% ('aCOg 
in the ration. This same effect was observed with the use of various other salts 
known to have a raehitogenie action. 

3. The substitution of whole wheat or rolled oats for yellow maize in the 
basal ration or the addition of lard or lactose^ effected no significant change in 
the (‘xcrtdifm of P. 

4. The role of intestinal flora must l>e given more consideration in the 
solution of problems in nutrition than has hitherto been the case. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Harold A. Orlove for 
assistance in the analvtical work. 
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The chemical changes leading to the formation of lactic acid from carbohydrak* 
in animal tissues have been extensively investigated. The evidence^ now seems to 
be fairly complete for the sequence of chemical reactions, embodied in the well- 
known scheme of Embden et al, [1933], leading to lactic acid formation in normal 
skeletal muscle ; nevertheless it is believed by some that the older methylglyoxal 
theory is not yet entirely discredited and that it must be regarded as one which 
represents an alternative path of glycolysis in muscle. Lactic acid formation in 
frog heart has been studied extensively by Gaddie & Stewart [1934] and by 
others; Ashford & Holmes [1929] and Ashford [1933; 1934] have made similar 
studies using brain tissue. The conclusion reached was that brain ti.sHue may 
form lactic acid in either of two ways, namely by the breakdown of glycogen 
with the intervention of phosphate and by the degradation of glucose without 
the participation of phosphate. The work of Jost [1934] on the formation of lactic? 
acid in ox kidney brei led him to conclude that carbohydrates in the kidney are 
transformed into lactic acid by the same series of reactions as that postulated by 
Embden for muscle. Jost demonstrated the anaerobic formation of lactic acid in 
kidney brei from glyceraldehydephosphoric acid, from glyceraldehydt*, from a 
mixture of glycerophosphoric acid and pyruvic acid and from a mixture of 
glycerophosphoric acid and phosphoglyceric acid. Under the conditions of his 
experiments pyruvic acid, when added alone to kidney brei, was reduc(?d to lactic 
acid but the amount of the latter was much less than that formed from a mixture 
of pyruvic acid and glycerophosphoric acid. He was unable to decide whether the 
kidney possesses an alternative mechanism by which lactic acid may l>e formed 
from carbohydrate without the formation of intermediary phosphorylatc^ com- 
pounds. 

The present investigation was designed to tlirow some further light on the 
mechanism or mechanisms controlling lactic acid formation from carbohydrate by 
surviving kidney cortex. The paper deals with (a) the effects of fluoride, cyanide 
and iodoacetic acid on both lactic and phosphoric acid production in the excised 
kidney ; (6) the glycogen content of the kidney ; (c) the effect of arsenate on carbo- 
hydrate breakdown to lactic acid by kidney tissue ; (d) pyTuvic acid as an inter- 
mediary in kidney glycolysis. 

Methods, 

Normal male rabbits, averaging 2*35 kg., were used. Unless otherwise stated, 
the animals were killed by a sharp blow on the back of the neck, the kidneys were 
excised as quickly as possible, and the cortex was rapidly clipped off. Approxi- 
mately equal x)ortion8 (2-“3 g.) of the tissue were dropped into the following 
weighed vessels. The time elapsing between the death of the animal and the 
‘‘initial value” averaged 1-1-5 min. The experimental vessels were set up as 
follows ; 

I. ‘ Initial value.” 60mL weighing bottle containing 6ml. cold 25% trichloro- 
acetic acid. The lactic acid found in this mixture was termed the ‘‘initial value 

( 1996 ) 
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II. 50 ml. weighing bottle containing 5 ml. susp^msion medium. 

III. 50 ml. weighing bottle c<jntaining 5 ml. isotonic saline. 

The vessels were re-weighed and the weights of tissue calculated. Vessels II 
and HI were then incubated at 37*5^ for 2 hours without antiseptic. 

lmmediat(‘ly after samples Nos. II and HI had been placed in the water- 
bath, the cont<*nts of No. 1 were finely ground with sand. The thin brei was 
transfem'd quantitatively to a 25 ml. cylinder, made* up to known volume 
(15 or 20 ml.) with 6% triehloroac€?tic add and filtered through a Whatman 
No. 30 filter-paiK:*r into a small flask which was stoppered tightly and placed in 
the refngerator. 

At the end of the incubation period samples H and HI wctc removed from 
the watcT-bath and 2 ml. of 25 % trichloroacetic acid added to each. The contents 
of each tube were then trt»atf3d as described for sample I. The three filtrates thus 
obtained were? analysed for lactic and pho.sphoric acids. 

The lactic acid was extracted with eth(‘r as follows. To 5 ml. of the protein- 
frf*e filtrate in a 5<) ml. glass-8topj^*red cylinder were added 2*5 g. of ammonium 
sulphate, 2 ml. of H5% phosphoric acid and five volumes of purified ether; the 
contents of the cylinder were shaken vigorously for 5 min. The ethereal layer was 
drawn off with a 15 ml. rubl>er-bulb pipette and filtered through a Whatman 
No. 50 })aper into a 500 ml. flask. The above process was repeat(»d five times; 
the stop|:)er, j)ifa?tte, filter-paper and funnel were w^ashed with small portions of 
etluT which were added to the main extract. IVo ml. of 10 % sodium hydroxide 
solution were then add(*d and the ether was distilled. After removal of the last 
traces of <‘ther from the iJask by aeration, the residue w^as dissolved in water and 
the solution made up to volume in a 50 ml. flask. 

J.iaotic acid estimations were then carried out in duplicate on 15 ml. of this 
solution according to the method of Fried(*mami el ah [1927]. The concentration 
of sulf)huric acid was reduced and that of manganese sulphate increased in 
accordance with the suggestion of Friedemann & Kendall [1929]. 

The colorimetric method of Briggs [1922] was used to determine inorganic 
phosphorus in the trichloroacetic acid filtrates. Total acid-soluble phosphorus in 
these filtrates was estimated by the method of Kay & Byrom [1927] and the 
precautions emphasized by Kay [1931] were carefully observed. 

Experimental. 

It was decided in the lieginning to investigate the effect of sodium fluoride on 
lactic acid production and on phosphate Ulceration in the excised kidney, since 
at that time (1932) it was agreed by most workers in the carbohydrate field that, 
for skeletal muscle at least, the inhibition of lactic acid formation by sodium 
fluoride was due to the stabilization of hexosephosphate. 

It was found that lactic acid production was completely inhibited by i¥/5 
fluoride but there was no marked inhibition of phosphate Ubt'ration. Moreover 
Kay (privatt* communication) has shown that the rate of breakdown of the 
naturally occurring phosphoric ester in the kidnej^ is entirely independent 
of that of the production of lactic acid. These observations support the view 
that the precursor of lactic acid in the kidney is a non-phosphorylated com- 
pound. In this connexion it is of interest that Asliford & Holmes [1929] and 
Ashford [1933; 1934] have shown that while phosphates may play a part in 
the formation of lactic acid from glycogen, the major portion of the lactic acid 
production of surviving brain tissue is independent of the intervention of 
phosphate. 
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Experiments were next performed to determine the effect of cyanide on the 
two processes and it was found that Jf/lOO cyanide at pH 7*0 has no appreciable 
effect on phosphate liberation and lactic acid production. 

The effect of sodium iodoacJtJtate at pH 7^0 on the liberation of inorganic 
phosphate and on lactic acid formation in the kidney was next studied. Lohmann 
[1932], Jowett & Quastel [1933] and Dickens [1933] have shown that in skeletal 
muscle iodoacetate inhibits glyoxalase activity by interacting with gluta- 
thione which functions as the coenzyme of glyoxylase. Since this enzyme is 
known to be present in both skeletal muscle and kidney and since both of these 
tissues possess the ability, under certain experimental conditions, to convert 
hexosephosphate into methylglyoxal, it was reasonable to suspect that lactic 
acid formation normally procreeds by way of methylglyoxal and that iodoacetate 
blocks glycolysis at the methylglyoxal stage. However the well-known exjx*ri- 
ments of Lohmann who demonstrated the formation of lactic acid from glycogen 
by muscle extracts devoid of glutathione revealed the possibility of anotlier 
series of chemical changes, representing at least an alternative route, heading to 
the formation of lactic acid in muscle. The changes embodied in the scheme of 
Embden c/ al. [1933] represent such a route. It has been shown [Meyerhof, 1935] 
that iodoacetate inhibits the oxidation of triosephosphate to phosphoglyceric 
acid by yeast preparations; furthermore Embden & Deuticke [1934] observed 
that muscle poisoned by bromoacedate is no longer able to convert hexost*- 
diphosphate into a difficultly hydrolysable ester or to transform pyruvde acid 
into lactic acid even in the presence of glycerophosphate as hy drogen donor. 
They concluded that the halogenacetic acids may inhibit glycolysis by preventing 
these oxidation-reduction transfomations. 

The results of several experiments are set out in Table 1. It will be seen that 
iodoacetate (pH 7*0) stops all lactic acid formation in the excised kidney. This 
drug has, however, no significant inhibitory effect upon the hberation of phos- 
phate. These observations are in conformity with the view that the main path 
of carbohydrate degradation to lactic acid by kidney tissue is one which does not 
involve the participation of inorganic phosphate. It is of interest to note tliat in 
every case except Exp. A of Table I the lac^tie acid content of the tissxie de- 
creased during incubation in the presence of iodoacetate. These results art* in 
accord with those of Haldi [1932] who noted a disappearance of lactic acid in 
kidney tissue incubatt^d in the presence of iodoacetate, but not in brain tissue 
under comparable conditions. A loss of lactic acid in excised muscle was 

Table 1. of iodoacetate on phosphate liberation and lactic acid 

production by kidney cortex incuJbaied at 37*5^. 


All valuoB are expressed as mg. per 100 g. of freshly chopped tissue. 



Time 
of in- 
cuba- 
tion 
hours 


FreeP 



Total acid 

A 



Lactic acid 

A . ^ 



f “ ” 

A 

B 

(• 


IT 

B 

C 


IT 

B 

0 


Tissue plus 25% 
trichloroacetic acid 
Initial value’* 

0 

28 

43 

29 

33 

112 

119 

96 

114 

78 

101 

72 

80 

Tissue plus sodium 
iodoacetate* 

(pH 7-0) 

2 

81 

104 

64 

91 

123 

130 

101 

133 

82 

67 

51 

52 

Tissue plus isotonic 
saline 

2 

80 

104 

71 

86 

125 

132 

124 

134 

127 

. — 

125 

152 


* Concentration of iodoacetate in £xps. A and 0*01 Mi and in C and D» 0*02 if. 
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observed by Lundsgaard [1930] and by Meyerhof & Himwieh [1924] who attri- 
buted the loss to oxidation. The observed loss of lactic acid in kidney cortex 
might be likewise explained. 

in search for the source* of lactic acid, the first which suggested itself was 
glycogen. A review of the literature relating to the glycogen content of this 
organ has been made by Irving [1928]. Irving determined the glycogen content 
of rabbit kidney cortex but views his own results with suspicion, inasmuch as he 
believesgthat they are affected to a large extent by non-sugar substances. It 
was necessary, therefore, to reinvestigate the problem. 

Estimation of glycogen. 

The (estimations of the glycogen content of the kidney cortex W(Te made 
on material obtained from normal male rabbits anaesth('tized with amytal. 
45 mg. of amytal ]KT kg. of body w<‘ight wen* dissolved in 3 ml. of water and 
inject(*d intravenously. Wh<*n anaesthesia was complete, one kidney w as exjK)sed 
without undue handling and carefully rtunoved. Approximately 3 g. of cortex 
were rapidly clipjK*d off into a w'eigh<*d 15 rnl. pyrex centrifuge-tube ecpiippe^d 
w’ith a rubber stopper and a straight glass condenser and containing 2 ml. of 
hot 9(1 ‘Jo potassium hydroxide. The time taken for this o})(‘ration averaged 
18 sec. After the tissue had b(*en thoroughly mixed with the alkali the tube w’as 
r<*turned to the boiling water- bath. The t^vcond kidn(\v was treated similarly. 

After 30 min. in the wal(*r-bath the tubes were cooI(*d, re-weighed and re- 
turned to the bath for a total of 3 hours, after wdiich th(\v w'ere removf*d and 
allow'ed to cool slightly but not to form a gel. Absolute alcohol was add<*d until 
the final (;on(H‘ntration w'as 99 % . The vess(*ls were stoppered, shaken gently and 
allowed to sUind overnight in the n^frigerator. The material was (*entrifuged at 
25(M1 r.p.m. for 15 min. and tlu* su]H*rnatant fluid was carefully removed from the 
pre(*ipitate with a fine capillary pi|H*tte attached to a pump. The j)recipitate was 
washed by triturating with 9(>‘^o ^thyl alcohol saturated with sodium chloride, 
and, after centrifuging, tlu* supt^niatant solution was removed. This process w as 
rejH'ated until the su}K*rnatant fluid was clear, 3 to 4 washings In-ing suffici(‘nt. 

The glycogen was hydrolyz(*d in tlie same tube with 12 ml. of 2-2 hydro- 
(^hloric acid for 3 hours at 1(H) and, after cooling, the solution was neutraliz<*d 
with 40% sodium hydroxide. It w’a.s rendered just acid with hydrochloric acid, 
filten‘d into a 25 ml. volumetric flask and, after rinsing the centrifuge tube and 
filter-paper with water, made up to volume. Dr G. A. Grant kindly estimated the 
fermentabit* sugar in the hydrolysate, employing th(* procedure of Harding & 
Grant [1933]. This eliminated all errors due to non-carbohydrate reducing sub- 
stances which api)ear to be relatively high in kidney tissue. 

Six determinations of the glycogen content of the* kidney cortex of different 
animals yielded results equivalent to 9, 10, J 1, 11, 29, 28 mg. glycogen per 100 g. 
fresh tissue. The right and left kidntjys of the same animal contained equal 
amounts of glycogen. 

Table II shows the glycogen, free phosphorus, total ac'id-solubk* phosphorus 
and lactic acid am tents of kidney cortex befon* and after incubation for 2 hours 
at ST-o"*. It is clear that the low glycjogen content of the cortical tissue is in- 
sufficient to account for more than a very small portion of the lactic acid formed 
in 2 hours at 37*5®. 

The formation of lactic acid from several cartohydrates and the effect of 
arsenate on tlie process were investigated, with the hojw that further information 
might be obtained regarding the procumor of lactic acid. Ashford [1933] showed 
that the rate of glucose breakdown by brain tissue was ent irely unaffected by the 
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Table II. Glycogen^ free phosphorus, total acid-soluble phosphorus and lactic 
acid contents of kidney cortex before and after incubation for 2 hours at 37*5^. 


All values ai‘e given in mg. per 100 g. freshly chopped tissue. 



Total acid- 
Froe P soluble P 

Lactic 

acid 

Glycogen 

Tissue plus 25% triehloroacetie aci<l 
“Initial value*’ 

29 87 

40 

— 

Tissue plus isotonie saline 

65 98 

127 


Tissue plus absolute alcohol “ Initial glycogen 
value” 

— — 

— 

90 

Tissue pins isotonic saline “Final glycogen 
value 

— 

— 

0-24 


presence of arsenate. On the other hand it has been known for many years that 
arsenate accelerates the rate of breakdown of hoxosediphosphate by 3 ^ea 8 t 
preparations; moreover, recent investigations of Pott & Wynne [1934] have 
supported the suggestion that the stimulating effect of arsenate ions on the 
liberation of inorganic phosphate from hexosephosphate is exerted, not directly 
on the phosphatase system, but rather on the gljrcolytic system. The weighing 
bottles were set up as follows : 

I. Tissue plus 5 ml. of the carbohydrate solution. 

II. Tissue plus 5 ml. of the carbohydrate solution plus arsenate. 

III. Tissue plus 5 ml. of isotonic saline. 

Fresh solutions of Pfanstiehl monosaccharides were prepared on the 
morning of each experiment. From the barium salt of synthetic gliieose-6- 
monophosphoric acid, kindly presented by Dr P. A. Lttvene, a solution of the 
sodium salt was prepared by treatment, at 80", with the calculated amount of 
sodium sulphate. The mixture was placed in the refrigerator overnight and the 
next morning, just before using, was centrifuged for 35 min. The supernatant 
solution was carefully poured off and tested for freedom from barium ions. 
Barium hexosediphosphate, prepared from y^cast, was ground in a mortar with 
the calculated amount of sulphuric acid in dilute solution; the mixture was 
centrifuged and the solution of the sodium salt was poured off and testwl for 
freedom from barium ions. Before using, it was adjusted to pH 7-0 with solid 
disodium hydrogen phosphate. 

The colorimetric method devised by Pett [1933] was employed for the esti- 
mation of inorganic phosphate and total acid-soluble phosphate^ in the presence of 
arsenate ions. 

The results in Table III show that glycolysis in kidney tissue is very marked 
and is practically unaffected by the presence of Jf/500 arsenate. Fructose is 
much more slowly converted into lactic acid than is glucose. Kidney tissue is 
apparently unable to convert mannose and galactose into lactic acid, either in 

Table III. Percentage conversion of carbohydrates (O-P/q) into laotic acid by kidney 

cortex in 3 hours at 37-S^ in the presence and absence of 0'002M. arsenate. 


Glucose Fruct- Mann- Galaet- Gly- 



+ 

Fruct- 

086 4- 

Mann- 

oee-i- 

Galact- 

086 4- 

Gly- 

cogen 4- 

ucose 

arsenate 

ose 

arsenate 

ose 

arsenate 

ose 

arsenate 

cogen 

areenate 

58 

64 

14 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

37 

49 

63 

27 

27 

4 

0 

0 

13*6 

43 

41 

52 

49 

18 

16 

2 

1 

0 

0 

20 

21 

63 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


27 

31 

44 

50 


— 

— 

— 





61 

60 

— 


— 

— 




— 
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the absence or the presence of arsenate. Glycogen gives rise to lactic acid but the 
amount formed is smaller than that prodiic(*d from glucose. 

Other compounds tested were hexosedi phosphate and glucose-6-mono- 
phosphate. The results with hexosediphosphate were somewhat variable but 
they suggest (Exps. 3 and 4, Table TV) that added hexosediphosphate can, at 
least partially, be transformed into lactic acid. Gliicose-O-monophosphate gave 
variable rt'sults (Table V). The irregularity of the r(‘sults with the hexosephos- 
phates is difficult to explain ; in no case was the amount of extra lactic acid formed 
as great as in the glucose <*xp(^rimcnts. 

Table IV. Percentage conversion of hcxosediphosj[)haip, into lactic acid by 
kidney cortex in 3 hoars at 37 ’3 \ 

Moxo8ediph<)8phiitc added in each case was equivalent to T) mg. lactic acid. 

Exptjrimerit 1 2 3 4 5 

% conversion (I 4 13 17 0 

Tal>le y. Phosphate IUh ration and lactic acid production from, glucose-6- 
mo7U)phosphate in the presma^ and absence of (hOO'^yi arsenate. 

l*lu>.sphuruM an* gi\en in nu;. }»er 100 g. freshly ch<*pptHl tissue. 

% conversion of addinl 

Time Free P Total arid solubh* P ester to lactic ticid 

hours A « (’ 1) k A B C D e' ABODE F 

Tksue plus isotonic saline 2 (19 73 N'' K1 93 113 113 131 123 — — — — — — 

Tissue nlius 5 ml. hexo8«num«>- 2 84 80 80 104 03 125 122 Ml IGl MO 0 7 45 5 4 41 

pbospnale 5 mg. lactic acid 

Ti'wuo plus 5 ml. hexuaeriKUio- 2 -- lOt) 851 — — -* 155 159 - — — Jo 9 — 

pbospnale ■ 5 mg. lac'tic acid 
plus arsenate Total (snicen* 
tration of arsenate, J//500 

It is of interest to note that ev(*n when tlu* tissue was incubated for 4 and 
5 hours with hexosemonof)hosphat(\ no lactic acid in excess of tlie relatively 
small amounts produc(*d during 2-hour incubation j)eriods was obstTved. 

The rt'sults, while variable, tend to substantiate the vit w tliat the greater 
portion of lactic acid produced by the cortical tissue of the kidney arises frcini 
glucose by soni(‘ jmthway indep(*ndent of phosphate. It is not unlikely, however, 
that the small amount of glyt^ogen in th(» kidney is broken down to lactic acid 
via hexosediphosphate. 

On ineubating cortical tissue with glucose and hexose(lipho.sphate it was 
found that the latter did not appreciably increase the rate of lactic acid formation 
from glucose. Meyerhof [1918] showed that the induction period frequently 
observed on incubating maceration extract of yeast v ith sugar could be abolished 
by adding a small amount of hexosediphosphate. However, no such catalytic 
effect of this substance on the formation of lactic acid in either muscle or kidney 
has been observed. 

The formation of lactic acid from pyruvic acid. 

Sodium pyruvate solution (pH 7'0) in a concentration of 0*1 M and in the 
presence of rabbit kidney cortf'x was observed to give rise to appreciable amounts 
of lactic acid in excess of that formed in control experiments. As in the other 
experiments, no special precautions were taken to ensure anaerobic conditions. 

The results supplement those of Jost [1934] whose experiments were conducted 
anaerobically. 

Bioohem, 1936 xxx 
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Discussion. 

The work of Jost [1934] suggests that under anaerobic conditions ox kidney 
brei converts carbohydrates into lactic acid by the same series of reactions as 
those postulated by Embden for skeletal muscle. Definite evidence of an alter- 
native path was not obtained by Jost. The present experiments indicate that in 
rabbit kidney there may be an alternative system of glycolysis in which, at any 
rate under aerobic conditions, phosphate is not primarily involved. In support of 
this view are the following observations. (1) Lactic acid production and libera- 
tion of inorganic phosphate appear to be independent phenomena. (2) Hexose- 
diphosphate and glucose-fi-monophosphate fail to yield uniformly positive 
results with kidney whereas they are converted by muscle into lactic acid. 
(3) Arsenate does not appreciably accelerate the rate of lactic acid formation 
from carbohydrates by rabbit kidney. In view of the fact that Meyerhof [1927] 
and Meyerhof & Lohmann [1927] have shown that arsenate increases the rate of 
lactic acid formation, by fresh extracts of rabbit muscle, from glucose in the 
presence of hexokinase, from hexosediphosphate, from the Robison ester and 
from polysaccharides, the present results suggest that glycolysis in muscle and 
in kidney may normally proceed by different routes. 

SUMMAKY. 

1. Sodium fluoride, in the concentration used, completely inhibits lactic acid 
formation in the excised kidney. No appreciable inhibitory effect is noted on 
phosphate liberation. The inference is that the two mechanisms are entmdy 
independent. 

2. The mechanisms controlling the liberation of phosphoric acid and the 
production of lactic acid are not significantly affected by Jf/100 cyanide. 

3. Sodium iodoacetate inhibits lactic acid formation in kidney cortex. 
This drug has, however, no appreciable effect upon the liberation of inorganic 
phosphate. A loss of lactic acid is observed in the cortical tissue after incubation 
for 3 hours at 37*5° in the presence of iodoacetate. 

4. The total glycogen content of the cortical tissue is not sufficient to account 
for the lactic add formed when such tissue is incubated for 2 hours at 37*5°. 

5. Kidney cortex produces lai^ amounts of lactic acid from glucose, smaller 
amounts being formed from glycogen and even smaller quantities from fructose. 
Galactose and mannose give negative results. The results with hexose-mono- 
and diphosphates are variable. 

6. Arsenate ions do not accelerate glycolysis in the cortical tissue of the 
kidney. 

7. I^yruvic add is readily reduced to lactic acid by kidney cortex and may, 
therefore, fimction as an intermediary in glycolysis. 

The author wishes to express her gratitude to Profs. H. Wasteneys and A. M. 
Wynne of this department and to Dr E. T. Waters of the Department of 
Physiology for their continual interest and advice in this work. 

Many thanks are due to the Banting Research Foundation for a personal 
grant and for one which in part defrayed the cost of the experiments. 
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ASSAY FOR VITAMIN D. 

By ALFRED LOUIS BACHARACH, EDITH ALLCHORNE 
AND HARRY EPHRAIM GLYNN. 

From. Glaxo Laboratories Ltd,, Oreenford, Middlesex, 

(Received 10 September 19S6,) 

Coward & Key [1934] have reported the successful use of a modified technique 
in the now well-known “line” test for the assay of vitamin 1). In this test 
animals of suitable age and pre-experimental history are given a rachitogcnic 
diet for about 3 weeks. They are then divided into groups, the sexes and 
litter-mates being distributed as uniformly as is necessary to give trustworthy 
results, and the animals in each group receive a measured dose of the substance 
under test or of a standardized preparation of the vitamin. Coward & Key, and 
other workers, had previously divided these doses into equal portions, one for 
each day of the test period, which is usually 19 days. In the paper cited, the 
authors report that, in a direct comparison betwcem litter-mates, they obtained 
identical results, of equal accuracy, whether they gave to the animals a certain 
amount of the vitamin either as a tenth of the total dose daily throughout the 
10 days’ test period or as one dose at the beginning of that period. 

Obviously such a modification of technique presents advantages, mainly in 
economy of time, and it seemed to us necessary to discover whether it could be 
adopted in the somewhat different circumstances of our own laboratory. For 
reasons published elsewhere [Bacharach, 1936] we find it necessary to use a 
much more severely rachitogenic diet than the 2965 of Steenbock 4; Black [1926], 
which was used by Coward & Key. Another, but a minor, difference is that we 
examine the femora instead of the ulnae and radii. 

In the first instance two litters of animals were used, and approximately half 
the animals in each litter were dosed with a solution of previously assayed irradi- 
ated ergosterol diluted so that 1 drop contained 0*5 International Unit (i.u.) of 
vitamin D. Each of these animals was given 1 drop daily for 10 days. The other 
half of the animals each received on the first day of the test a single drop of a 
solution containing the same irradiated ergosterol at ten times the concentration 
of the first solution. The degrees of healing found in the stained bones are shown 


in Table I. 

Table I. 

Average 

Dose 

Individual healing 

healing 

Single 

0.0. j.i.i.i.i,! 

0-4 

Divided 

1. 1. 1. 1. 1, 1, li 

M 

Negative control 

0,0 

0 


It was thought possible that the single dose method might, through incom- 
plete consumption of a single drop by the animals, have involved a purely 
mechanical error of unduly high effect. A further test was therefore made, 
using a dilution of the International Standard Preparation (YD 10) such that 
1 drop contained approximately 0*25 i.u. of vitamin D. This was fed at two 
, levels, both by the single and the divided dose methods ; the single dose was given 
^48 10 or 20 drops on the first day of test, the divided dose as 1 drop or 2 drops on 
each day (Table II). 
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Dose 

Table II. 

Individual healing 

Average 

healing 

0-25 unit Single 

0 , 0 , 0 , 0, 0 

0 

Divided 

0 . 0 . 2, 1 

0*75 

O-o unit Single 

«. 0, 0 , ®, i, 1 

0-25 

Divided 

0 . ®, 1, 1, 1 

0-C 

Negative control 

0, 0 

0 


0 indicates only one or two s})ot8 of calcified tissue. 

Here one litter was used for the 0*25 unit and the other for the 0*5 unit dose, 
so that the degrees of healing on the two doses were not necessarily compara ble. 
Again, however, we seemed to have evidence that the divided dose method gives 
greater healing. 

The final exjK^riment involved the use of 8 litters, including 04 animals. An 
intt‘rmediate course was adopted lx‘tween those taken in the preliminary ex|x?ri- 
raents, as it was considennl undesirable* to administer as much as 20, or even 10, 
drops (each 22*5 mg.) of oil solution on one day to an animal. 

Accordingly one* test solution contained 0*(K)5y of calciferol p€*r drop; 3 drops 
were given daily, so that the daily dose was 0*0 i.u., and the total experimental 
dose () units. This solution also contained sufiickmt jS-carotene^ to give every 
3 drops a vitamin A equivalen(*e of 5 i.u. 

Tlui second solution (Contained ()*0375y of calciferol per drop, of which 4 were 
giv(*n on th(* first day of the test iK>riod. Thus tlu* total dose was also 0*1 5y of 
calciferol, or fi i.r. Carotene^ equivalent to 50 i.ct. was administered separately 
during the first 2 days of the test ixriod (Table III). 


Table HI. 


Xumbcp of Range of 

JJosc animals healing 

8iiigle 28 ® to 2 

Divided 27 1 to 2 

Negative control 9 0 to J 


Average 

healing 

0- 91 

1- 41 
Oil 


An examination was also made of the differences between males and femal(*s 


(Table IV). 


Table IV. Average healings. 

Males Females 


Average of 
males aiul 
females 


Single dose I 07 ( lo) 0-7:1 (13) 0-90 

Divided 1-47 (17) 1-30(10) i:i9 

Numbers in brackets represent number of animals. 


The averages shown in Tables III and IV are all calculated from the appro- 
priate bone-scores, irresfwctive of the number of animals in any given litter that 
may be receiving a particular dose. Table V has l)een drawn up by calculating the 
means of the litter means for each dose, taking the sexes separately or together. 


Single 

Divided dose 



Table V. 





Average of healing by litters 

Average of 

* 


Males and 

both sexes 

Males 

Females 

females 

0*93 

1-20 

0*70 

0-98 

1*41 

1*41 

1*33 

1*37 


^ The feeding of carotene in this experiment had no bearing on the problem under examination 
and was practised for reasons not germane to it. 
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Discussion. 

It seems clear that, even under the best conditions, the technique recom- 
mended by Coward & Key cannot be applied to animals of our particular stock 
and upbringing. Wliether some limitation to the maximum possible daily absorp- 
tion or utilization of vitamin D, or to both, is imposed by the intensely rachito- 
genic nature of our diet 401, or whether some unsuspected difference operates, 
we are unable to decide. 

There are indications that males respond somewhat Ix^tter to cure by a given 
dose, that is, are less rachitic than females. This is contrary to the view of 
Morgan [1932] but it is not inconsistent with the slight superiority in bone-ash 
content of females over that of males of approximately the same age [Bacharach, 
1936]; the males have less distance to go to achieve normal calcification. Slight 
differences in result can be obtained by various methods of calculating the 
average degrees of healing, but these differences seem to become unimportant 
when as many as eight different litters are used and over 25 animals rf»,ceive any 
one dose, even though the sex distribution be not perfectly symmetrical. Pro- 
vided that a grand average is finally taken, the results are little affected. In the 
present instance the single and the divided dose healings showed figures of 

0-91 to 1*41, 

0-90 to 1-39, 

0-93 to 1-41, 

0*98 to 1-37, 

according to the method of averaging. 

We have no evidence to show whether, with our animals and under our 
experimental conditions, the two methods of administering \’itamin D supple- 
ments, if used independently, would give the same accuracy of result. But it 
seems clear to us that, with those animals under those conditions, it is not 
justifiable to compare one source of vitamin D with another unless both are 
administered in distributed doses. It is possible that it might be satisfactory to 
give both sources by the single dose method, but of this we have no direct proof. 

Summary. 

The single dose method of feeding vitamin D supplements in the line test, as 
advocated by Coward & Key, was found not to be applicable to a different stock 
of rats receiving a more severely rachitogenic diet and gave significantly l(5ss good 
healing than the divided dose method. 

Males appear to be slightly less rachitic than females under similar conditions 
of slowly healing rickets. 

We take this opportimity of acknowledging the kindness of Dr K. H. Coward, 
who read the manuscript of this paper before it was submitted for publication 
and made certain suggestions for modification, all of which have been adopted. 
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ACID FROM RAT URINE. 
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London, SM. 3, 

(Received 21 September 1936.) 

In isolating the metabolic products of anthracene from rat urine considerable 
difficulty was encountered in separating the glycuronic acid in a pure con- 
dition. Large volumes of acidified urine from rats fed as previously described 
[Boyland & I.»evi, 1935] were extraett^d with ether for 72 hours. The glycuronic 
acid was extracted by the ether but on account of its low solubility in ether 
crystallized out in the extract. The ether appoare'd to contain other acids but 
very little glycuronic acid. The ethereal extracts were concentrated to a semi- 
crystallino syrup which was drained on a porous plate. The major part of the 
solid was found to be crystallizable from hot toluene and proved to be methyl- 
malonic acid . Between 200 and 500 mg. of the acid were obtained from each litre 
of urine. The acid crystallized in plates, m.p. 126-128°. It was soluble in water, 
alcohol and acetone, and the solutions were optically inactive. It did not react 
with HNOa , Brg or KJVIn 04 . Heated in a dry tube* it gave an oily acid distillate. 
It crystallized from water in the form of a hydrate containing 13*24% HgO. 
C 4 Hft 04 , HgO requires 13*22 % H 2 O. (Analysis of anhydrous material from toluene 
(Weiler). Found: C, 40*9; H, 5*0!0%. C 4 Hfl 04 requires C, 40*8: H, 5*08%. 
Neutralization e(juiv^lent, 61. Theoretical for dibasic acid, 59.) 

0*5 g. of the acid was heatt‘d in a tubt^ and the distillate collected in an 
aqueous suspension of AggO. The silver oxide suspension was washed and excess 
AggO removed by filtration at 100°. The filtrate on cooling gave crystals of a 
silver salt which were collected and dried. A weighed amount of this was ignited 
and gav(' 59*2 % Ag. The theoretical value for silver propionate is 59*3 % Ag. 

The acid isolated has all the properties of methylmalonic acid, the m.p. of 
which is stated in the literature to be between 120° and 1 30° according to diffciront 
authors. The formation of a monohydrate by this acid does not appear to have 
been previously de8cril)ed. 

More rats were fed on exactly the same diet as previously described except 
that no anthracene was present. The urine was collected, acidified, filtered and 
extracted with ether for 24 hours. The ethereal extract from 4 litres urine was 
boiled with charcoal, filtered and evaporated to 20 ml. The crystals which 
separated on keeping the residue in a desiccator wert^ filtered off and dried; 
yield 0*4 g. Part of the crude material was crystallized from hot toluene and then 
melted at 124-126° and gave propionic acid on heating to 160°. 

It was found impossible to isolate methylmalonic acid from rabbit urine or 
from human urine. In one experiment the combined ethereal extract of 34 litres 
of male human urine was treated in a manner similar to that described above. 

The precursor of the methylmalonic acid is as yet unknown, but it could 
conceivably arise from thymine, the side chain of cholesterol, carotenoids or the 
methylpyrrole of haemoglobin and other pigments. Of these, however, the 
simplest precursor is thymine which on oxidation and hydrolysis would give urea 
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and methylmalonic acid. In the breakdown of thymonacleic acid, if all the 
purines were converted into uric acid and all the thymine into methylmalonic 
acid, there should be one molecule of the latter to two molecules of uric acid. 

Szent Gyorgyi has shown that sodium malonate causes inhibition of respira- 
tion and of acetoacetate breakdown in liver slicH^s, but we have found that 
sodium methylmalonate does not have this effect. 

SUMMABY. 

Methylmalonic acid has been isolated from rat urine where it may occur to 
the extent of 0-5 % . 

One of us (A. A. L.) has pleasure in thanking the Sir Halley Stewart- Trust 
for a fellowship held during the progn^ss of this work. 
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CCLXXXII. THE ACCURACY OF VITAMIN A 
DETERMINATIONS. THE STARTING-POINT 
OF THE TEST PERIOD. 

By KATHARINE HOPE COWARD. 

From the College of the Pharmaceutical Society, Loudon, 

(Received 30 September 1936,) 

Most vitamin A tests in this country are made by the ‘‘increase in wei^^ht’* 
method; i.e. young rats which have Ix'come steady in weight on a diet deficient 
in vitamin A are given do.ses of the test substance or standard for a specified 
I)eriod. Th(‘ resultant inereas<»s in weight are used to dekTmine the potency of the 
test substance in tiTms of the standard of reference. 

Somc‘ discussion has arisen in tlie last few years as to the best point of each 
animars weight curve to considtT as the beginning of the "increase in weight”. 
Coward and eo-workers have always used the point of thf' curve at which the 
animal was considered stf^ady in weight and given th(' first dose of vitamin A. 
The t(‘st period, i.t‘. the period during which dos(*s of vitamin A were given, was 
then always of the same huigih (5 wc^eks in early work, reduced later to 3 weeks). 
Baumann et al. 1 1934] obtained good results by counting tht* point at which the 
rat's weight f)assed the highest point reached in the preparatory yn^riod as the 
beginning of the test period and ignoring the part of the rat’s curve where it was 
regaining this weight. Kddy (193fij, however, decided that the method of cal- 
culating th(‘ 2S days’ gain had little influence on the accuracy of the test. Various 
other workers have suggest(‘d (verbal communications) that this method of 
counting the jK'riod of the test might givT* more accurate results than counting 
it from the first day of dosing. In this method the time during which doses w^ere 
given to some* of the rats would have to Ix' prolonged beyond the set yx'riod of the 
test. Some rats might never (within the limits of the patience of the worke»r) 
reach the needed starting-point for the tt*st and they would have to bo discarded. 

It seems yjossible to test this suggestion for increasing the accuracy of a deter- 
mination by the following consideration. The rtM‘overy, if any. to the suggested 
starting-point would gcuierally take ydace within the first 2 weeks of dosing. 
Therefon*, tht* accuracy obtainable in the last 3 weeks (say) of a o we(*ks' 
t(\si, should be greater than that obtainable in the first 3 weeks of the test 
which included all the responses of tiie tyyn* deserited. A calculation has been 
made of the accuracy of the test obtainable during each of the 5 weeks of dosing. 
This was based on tlie calculation of A=cr/the sloy>e of the line relating increase in 
weight to logio of dose given. Coward [1933 1 showed that the relation between 
the mean variance of the increase in w’^eight of rats and the duration of the test 
pt^riod was a straight line for the whole of the 5 weeks for male rats, and also for 
the first 3 weeks for female rats, though the curve for these flattened a little in 
the fourth and fifth weeks. Thus the variance increased by an equal amount 
during each week of the test period. Therefore the variance in the increase in 
weight during the first, second, third, fourth and fifth weeks was the same for 
the male rats, and for the female rats slightly less in the fourth and fifth weeks 
than in the first 3 weeks. Hence the standard deviation of the increase in 
weight during the first, second, third, fourth and fifth weeks was the same for the 
male rats, and for the female rats slightly less in the fourth and fifth w'eeks. 
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The curves for the first week have already been published [Coward, 1933]. It 
remained then to determine the curves of response to doses of vitamin A during 
the second, third, fourth and fifth weeks, both for the male and female rats. This 
was (lone by the use of the formula 

. . ov tan a- tan fl 

where, for example, 


tan a was the slope (bj) of the curve of response for a 2 weeks’ test ; 
tan jS was the slope (62) of the curve of response for a 1 week’s test ; 
tan (a— j 8) was the slope (b) of the curve of response for the increase in 
weight during the second week. 

The values of b (the slopes of the curves) in the equation had to be divided by 
100 to reduce the unitage of y to that of the abscissae. The slopes of the curves 
of response to doses in the first week, and in the second, third, fourth and fifth 
weeks found by this method may be seen in Table J. 


Table 1. The slopes of the curves of response relating increase in weight during the 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth weeks respectively to the. log of the dose of 
vitarmn A given. 


Jst, week » (»5 C M 

2nd week 10'06 C-CS 

3rd week 9-78 4-37 

4th week 7*69 4-37 

5th week 0-59 4-26 


It is evident that with the exception of the first week’s response of the male 
rats and perhaps the third week’s response of the female rats, th(‘ two sets of 
curves fall into two nicely graded series. The inaccuracy of the test may bo 
measured by ^ 

slope of curve of response ’ 

and since <t is constant, then the greater the slope of the curve of response, the less 
is the inaccuracy of the test. The smaller value of o* in the fourth and fifth week’s 
variance of the response of the does lowers the values for X very little. Therefore 
the conclusion must be drawn that each successive week’s dosing gives a slightly 
less accurate result than that of the week preceding it. It would, therefore, seem 
to be preferable to treat the responses to doses of vitamin A in the simplest way, 
i.e. to count the period of the test from the day on which the first dose is given. 
This prevents the prolongation of a test for the sake of a few rats, which is an 
economy of time and which also prevents the possibility of the results from these 
same rats being influenced by changes in conditions which would not affect the 
results from periods already completed. 

This calculation was based on figures obtained from 960 male rats and 
1110 female rats. 

Summary. 

Different workers have suggested that the recovery period in a vitamin A 
determination should be taken as starting on that day on which the rat receiving 
doses of vitamin A exceeds the highest weight it had attained during the 
preparatory peritxi when it was not receiving any vitamin A. 

This suggestion has been tested on a colony of rats in which all the animals 
lost weight (some of them only a few g.) Wore they were given doses of 
vitamin A, and many of them continued to lose weight for a short time before 
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recovery began. With most animals the xK)int suggested above as the starting- 
point for the calculation of increase in weight was attained within 1 or 2 weeks 
(if ever) from the day on which vitamin A was first given. Hence a calculation of 
the accuracy of the results obtained during successive weeks should indicate 
whether it is desirable or not to ignore the period previous to the point suggested 
as the starting-point for the calculation. 

The accuracy obtainable during each week of a 5 weeks* test period is deter- 
mined from A =a/slop" of curve of response. It has been shown that since a is the 
same for successive weeks and the slope of the curve of response for each week’s 
increase in weight becomes slightly less in successive weeks, the accuracy of the 
result of each week's dosing is slightly less than that of the preceding week. 
Hence the greatest accuracy is obtained by counting the test period from the first 
day of dosing. 
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{Received 30 September 1936.) 

It was shown by Coward [1933] that the accuracy obtainable in a vitamin A test 
by the “increase in weight” method was increased very little by prolonging the 
test period beyond three weeks. Since then, enough results of vitamin B, 
determinations by the method of the “incn*ase in weight” of rats have been 
accumulated to make it possible to carry out a similar examination of the duration 
of a vitamin Bj tost. 

The technique of the test has been descril)ed by Coward et al. [1933]. Briefly, 
it consists of measuring the increase in weight of rats which, having Income 
steady in weight on a diet deficient in vitamin Bj , are then given doses of {a) the 
International Standard (i.s.) for vitamin B] or (6) the sulwtanci* under examina- 
tion. With the description of the test was published an estimate of the accuracy 
obtainable. It was much greater than that obtainable in a vitamin A test of the 
same length of time. Thus a smaller number of animals would be requircnl for a 
vitamin test for a given degree of accuracy than, would be required for a 
vitamin A test of similar accuracy. 

In the determination of the vitamin Bj content of a substance we have 
generally divided the rats into 4 or 5 groups, two of the groups l)eing given doses 
of 0-01 and 0-02 g. respectively of the i.s. and two of the groups doses in the 
ratio of 1 : 2 of the substance under examination or, if no information on the 
possible potency of the substance was available, the doses chosen for a pre- 
liminary test were in the ratio of 1 : 3 or 1 : 5. A group of rats given no dose was 
included when it was desired to show whether even a large dose of the test 
substance was or was not better than no dose at all. The different groups have 
generally contained equal numbers of bucks and docs but it was shown in the 
paper by Coward et al. [1933] that the curve of response of bucks was very little 
steeper than that of does ; hence it was not really necessary to have equal num- 
bers of each in each group. By this means we have obtained a large amount of 
information not only on the variation in response to doses of vitamin Bi but 
also on the variation in the slopes of the curve of response. It has confirmed our 
previous estimate of the high degree of accuracy attainable and it has shown 
that the accuracy obtainable by carrying on the test for three weeks is only very 
slightly greater than that obtainable by carrying it on for two weeks. 


The average variance (o^) of the increase in weight in 1, 2 and 3 weeks. 

The average variance of the response of male and female rats to doses of 
vitamin Bj was calculated by the formula usually employed: 


<y* 


Id* 

JV-ir* 
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where Sdf* is the sum of the squares of all the deviations from their respective 
means; N is the number of rats from which the calculation was made; M is the 
number of groups of rats in which the N rats were distributed. 

The results for male and female rats for 1, 2 and 3 weeks’ tests are collected 
in Table I. 


Table 1 . The average variance and standard deviation of male and female 
rats to doses of vitamin Bj in 7, 2 and 3 weeks' tests. 






M 


a 

]V]ale ratfl 

1 week’s test 

4I.S20 

.‘lOti 

110 

21*08 

4*31 


2 w'CH’krt’ test 

8512r> 

20r) 

105 

44*80 

0*69 


3 

12050*.) 

282 

101 

GG-58 

8*16 

Female ratu 

1 week's test 

:i(UK)*.5 

243 

9ti 

24*90 

4*99 


2 weeks' tost 

5G28-0 

229 

92 

41*08 

(5*41 


3 t. 

7178*0 

215 

85 

55* J 8 

7*43 


The average variance of response in 1, 2 and 3 weeks when plotted against 
the time gives a nearly straight line relationship for both the male and female 
rats. The line for the male rats has a greater slope than that for the female rats, 
but tile two lines intersect. That for the female rats does not pass through or 
near the origin. (Compare with the slopes of the lines relating average variance 
in n^sponse to doses of vitamin A with the duration of the test [Coward, 1933].) 

The standard error of the average result from 10 animals is the probable 
error is and tlie probable error of the difference between the average 

responses of two groups of rats (e.g. one given a dose of the standard and one 
given a dose of test substance) is 

The curves of response of male ami female rats to doses of vitamin in 

7, 2 and 3 weeks. 

The difference in tht‘ average responses to all the pairs of doses in the ratio 
1 : 2 of all substances tested were calculated for the 1, 2 and 3 weeks' tests. (The 
response of any animal that died during the 3 weeks was used for the 1 or 2 weeks 
previous to death. No result from it was counted in the week of its death.) The 
weighted mean of these differences was determined. This was permissible since 
it had lieen shown by C^oward et al. [1932] that the line relating increase in weight 
in 3 weeks to dose of vitamin given is logarithmic. This average value is the 
difference in increase in weight due to a doubling of the dose of vitamin given. 
Therefore, in the curve of response relating increase in weight to the logarithm 

Table II. The calculation of the slopes of the curves relating increase in weight in 
J, 2 and 3 weeks to the logarithm (to the base 10) of the dose of vitamin Bi given. 


Male rate 

1 week’s curve 

Average difference 
between increases 
in weight hx)m 
doses in ratio 

1:2 

623 

Slope of curve 
oi response 
(Diff./!og 2) 

20*70 


2 weeks’ curve 

11*09 

36*88 


3 

15*88 

52*76 

Female rats 

1 week’s curve 

5*28 

17*54 


2 weeks’ cur\^e 

11*94 

39*67 


3 

16*86 

56*01 
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of the dose of vitamin given, the interval for the average value of y 
corresponds to an interval of 0*30103 (log^o 2) for x. The slopes of the curves 
of response are then obtained by dividing the interval (average differences 
in the increase) by 0*30103 (Table II). 

There is not as great a difference between the slopes of the curves relating 
increase in weight of male and female rats to doses of vitamin as there is to 
doses of vitamin A or Vitamin D [Coward, 1933; Coward et ah, 1932]. 


The determination of the accuracy obtainable in I, 2 and> 3 weeks' tests. 

The accuracy obtainable by carrying on the test for 1, 2 or 3 weeks is deter- 
mined from the formula A —a /slope of curve of response (Table III) . The probable 
error of a determination in which 20 animals were used, ten of them l>eing given a 
dose of the standard and the other ten a dose of test substance is determined 
from the formula o x 

Table III. The accuracy obtainable by carrying on the test for 1,2 or 3 weeks with 
10 pairs of animals, one of each pair having been given a dose of the standard and 
the other a dose of test substance. 

Range of 
probable 
Antilog error of 
range of c]etennin< 




a 

Slope of 
curve 

A- 

a/slope 


dose 

ratio 

ation 

O'' 

o 

Male rats 

1 week’s test 

4-31 

20*70 

0*208 

0-0620 

1-6380 

M53 

0-867 

f 15-3 
- 13-3 


2 weeks’ test 

6-69 

36-88 

0-181 

0- 0536 

1- 8461 

M32 

0-883 

-f 1.3-2 
-11-7 


3 

816 

ry2-7iS 

0-155 

0- 0462 

1- 6538 

1-112 

0-899 

+ 11-2 
-101 

Female rats 

1 week’s test 

4-99 

17-54 

0-284 

0- 0846 

1- 8154 

1-215 

0-823 

+ 21-5 
-17-7 


2 weeks’ test 

641 

39-67 

0-162 

0-0483 

r-6517 

M18 

0-895 

+ 11-8 
- 10-5 


3 9f 

743 

56-01 

0-133 

0-0366 

1-6604 

1-096 

0-913 

+ 9-6 
- 8-7 


Thus the probable error of a determination of vitamin Bj in which ten rats 
are used for the standard and ten for the substance whose potency is being deter- 
mined is less in a 2 weeks’ test than in a 1 week’s test, and only slightly less in a 
3 weeks’ test than in a 2 weeks’ test. Indeed the increase in accuracy gained by 
carrying on a test for a third week cannot be considered worth the extra labour 
involved. With equal numbers of male and female rats on standard and test 
substance, the ratio of the accuracies of 1, 2 and 3 weeks* tests is about 
18:12*5:10%. 

The number of animals on which this calculation was based was 549 for the 
1 week’s test, 624 for the 2 weeks’ test and 497 for the 3 weeks’ test, some of the 
rats on the low doses having died during the course of the experiments. 
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Summary. 

The average variance in response of rats to doses of vitamin has been 
determined for tests of 1, 2 and 3 weeks' duration. 

The slopes of curves of response relating increase in weight in 1, 2 and 3 weeks 
and dose of vitamin B^ given have been constructed by averaging the differences 
in response obtained by giving two doses in the ratio 1 : 2 of numerous sub- 
stances. This method is justified by its having been shown in a previous paper 
that the relation between increase in weight and dose of vitamin B^ given is 
logarithmic. 

The accuracy obtainable in the test when carried on for 1, 2 and 3 weeks has 
been determined by the formula A =a/slope of the curve of response. The probable 
errors of determinations of the vitamin Bj potency of a substance by comparison 
with the standard tested simultaneously, when 10 animals are used on each 
substance, and when the tests are carried on for 1, 2 and 3 weeks, are about 
18, 12-5 and 10% respectively. Thus the increased accuracy obtained by 
carrying on a test for longer than 2 wi'eks is seldom worth the extra labour 
involved. 
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Since Soret [1883] doficribed an ultraviolet absorption band in three of the 
haemoglobin series, numerous investigations have been carried out on the ultra- 
violet absorption spectrum of the blood pigment and its immediate derivatives. 
The haemoglobin compounds were investigated by Gamgee [1895] who pointed 
out that there was a sjMjcific ultraviolet band common to oxyhaeiiioglobin, 
rediKied haemoglobin, carbon monoxide haemoglobin, nitrous oxide haemo- 
globin, haemochromogens, haematin hydrochloride, methaemoglobin and 
haematoporphyrin which was absent from the s|)ectra of bilirubin, hydro bilirubin 
and urobilin. Kobert [ 1900] investigated several haemoglobin compounds and 
demonstrated the existence of a band in the ultraviolet which was common to the 
spectra of oxyhaemoglobin, carbon monoxide haemoglobin, alkaline methaemo- 
globin and cyanide haemoglobin and concluded that there was a structure 
common to these compounds which possessed this band. 

Subsequent investigations have fixed the position of the band as follows : 


Position of the 

Investigator ultra vioJet band (A.) 


Rost ei d. [19091 4100 

Lewin et at. [1907] 4150 

Newcomer [1919] 4140 

Sohumm [1921] 4135-4140 

Suhrmann & Kollath [1927] 4150 

Hicks & Holden [1929] 4115 

Berg & Schwarzacher [1930] 4134 

Davis & Sheard [1934] 4 ISO 


Friedli [1926] investigated mesoporphyrin and haematoporphyrin and 
located a band common to both at 4000 A. Triebs [1932] has made extensive 
investigations concerning spectra of fourteen porphyrins, including some made 
from haem, and has established the position of a common band at 4000 A. 
Studies on bile and purified bile pigment yield a spectrum different from that of 
the haem and porphyrin pigments. Mann et al. [1926] studied the bile pigment, 
and found maximum absorption in the region of 4400 A. Davis & Sheani [1934] 
published ultraviolet spectrum data of bile pigment in pure state. Their curve 
shows a heavy absorption from 5000 to 3600 A. with a maximum at 4600- 
4600 A. 

The following investigations were undertaken in order to correlate the ultra- 
violet absorption spectra of haemoglobin compounds and derivatives with 
their chemical structures. These included a studyof awide variety of haemoglobin 
derivatives. Part of this work had been done previously, but the separate 
entities had been examined by different investigators with different apparatus 
and methods. In no instance could reference be found to a study of this kind 
having been carried out on the haemoglobin of a single species by one investigator 
and the same technique. 


( 2016 ) 
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Methods, The instrument employed was a Bellingham and Stanley quartz 
spectrograph. The ultraviolet spc^ctrum from 2100 to 5000 A. was extended 
over 18 cm. upon the negative. The absorption measurements were determined 
by the use of a photoelectric recording photometer developed in this laboratory 
by Macallum & Coates [1933]. 

Recrystallized horse haemoglobin was used for the experiments. It was pre- 
pared by the usual methods for obtaining a purified hai^moglobin solution and 
crystallized in an electrodialysis apparatus after a 4-hour period dialysis. It was 
recrystallized in the dialyser twice from a solution of cold water containing a 
small amount of bicarbonate. The crystals prepared in this way were dried in 
air and kept for jx^riods of wtxks without showing appreciable change to 
methat^moglobin . 

The pure haem was prepared from solutions of the purified haemoglobin by a modification of 
the Schalfejeff method. It was reciystallized twice by dissolving it in chloroform solution con- 
taining a small amount of pyridine and allowing it to reprecipitate slowly after the cautious 
addition of acid. The recrystallizatiun was repeated twice and the crystals thoroughly dried. 

CrystalJmc haematoporphyrin w^as prepared from the recrystallized haemin by dissolving it 
in glacial acetic acid and saturating the solution with dry hydrogen bromide gas at 10°. It required 
3-4 days to dissolve 5 g. of haemin in 50 ml. of glacial acetic acid by this method. Beprecipitation 
of the haematoporphyrin was brought about by the addition of sodium acetate. The ferric oxide 
was removed by sodium hydrtixide. 'fhe haematoporphyrin was repeatedly rcprecipitated with 
acid and finally crystallized in vacuo over sulphuric acid. ReciystaUization was made from 10% 
hydrochloric acid and the crystals were “aii* dried”. 

The oxyhaemoglobin solutions were prejmred from the dried horse haemoglobin solutions by 
weighing out the required amount to give a 0*2% solution, and dissolving it in distilled water with 
sufficient shaking to aerate the mixtiue and convert all the haemoglobin into oxyhaemoglobin. 
The spectrograms were taken at once. 

The reduced haemoglobin solutions were made in the same way from the dried crystalline 
haemoglobin; to each 100 ml. of these solutions there were added 10 ml. of 10 *^0 sodium hydro- 
sulphite in ammonia in order to bring about complete reduction of all the haemoglobin. The 
hand spectroscope was used to detect the complete transformation of oxy- to reduced haemoglobin. 

Neutral methoemoglobin was prepared by adding 10 drops of 10% potassium ferricyanide to 
100 ml. of 0*2% oxyhaemoglobin. Alkaline methaemoglobin was similarly prepared except that 
the 0*2% oxyhaemoglobin had been prepared in 0*01 A’ ammonia. The degree of the change from 
oxyhaemoglobin to methaemoglobin was measured by the hand spectroscope. 

The haemoglobin was converted into carboxy^haemoglobin by pure carbon monoxide. 

The stock alkaline haematin was prepared by dissolving 13 mg. of dried haemin in 25 ml. of 
0‘6N NaOH. For sjtectrographic purposes 0*26 ml. of the stock solution was diluted with 4*76 ml. 
of water. An alcoholic solution of alkaline haematin was made from the stock solution by adding 
0*26 ml. to 4*76 ml. of absolute alcohol. The stock solution of acid haematin was made up by 
dissolving 13 rag. of the dried haemin in 10*0 ml. of 0-5 N NaOH. 0*6 % gum arabic was added to 
this solution as a protective colloid in order to prevent precipitation of the pigment when 1*0 ml. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid was added. 0*3 ml. of this stock was diluted to 5*0 ml. for 
spectrographio purposes. Acid haematin in alcohol solution was made by adding 0*3 ml. of the 
stock solution to 4*7 ml. of absolute alcohol. 

Pyrridine haemoohromogen was made by adding small amounts of pyridine and sodium 
hydrosulphite to alkaline haematin solution. Piperidine haemoohromogen was similarly prepared. 
A preparation of alkaline haematin and pyridine without reduction was also made and the 
spectrogram taken. 

The bilirubin obtained for this work was the preparation used for intravenous injection and of 
a fairly high purity. It was purified further and crystallized from chloroform. It was dissolved 
In 0*01 ammonia for spectrographio work. A solution was also made in a 50; 50 alcohol-acetone 
mixture to which a small amount of 0*1 N NaOH had been added. 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 
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The globin was prejiaied from hone blood by the method of Hill & Holden [1926]. For epeotro- 
graphic purposes a 10% solution was made. To prepare a denatured globin solution, the native 
protein was heated inth 0-5N hydrochloric acid for half an hour at 60°. 




Fig. 2. — — Native globin. Denatured globin. • Haemoglobin reduced 

in a tonometer. Haemoglobin rMuoed by hydroealphite. 

Obaermtiona. Oxyhaemoglobin, reduced haemoglobin and carboxyhaemo- 
globin all give apeotrum ourvea which are quite aimilar. All are characterized by 
tile intense main band in the region of 4100 A. while leaser absorption is shown at 
3700 A. Th^ is another minor band at 3400 A. whicbappears to be'^aracteristio 
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of the haemoglobin molecule. There is also a band at 2750 A. Methaemoglobin 
in neutral and alkaline solution shows the typical absorption at 4100 A. and the 



Fig. 3. Acid hatmiatin in alcohol. Acid haematiii in water. 

X — X Alkaline haematin in alcohol, o —o Alkaline haematin in water. 



Fig. 4. Haematoporphyrin, ■ — ■ Pyridine haemoohromogen. 

Piperidine haemochromogen. x — x Alkaline haematin (reduced). 


haematin solutions sliow the same general type of curve. The haemochromogens 
have a very distinct band at 4100 A. and a heavy general absorption below 
3400 A. The haematoporphyrin has a similar spectrum but the general absorption 
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is greater. The bilirubin spectrum is entirely different. The absorption is very 
high from 5000 to about 4000 A., while there are no areas of selective absorption. 
The globin, both native and denatured, gives a band at 2760 A. 



Fig. 5. Bilirubin in alcohol-acotone solution. Bilirubin in dilute ammonia. 


Discussion. 

All the haemoglobin compounds and derivatives display a similar selective 
absorption in the ultraviolet. The “great” absorption band at 4100 A. is found 
in the same general form in oxy-, reduced, carboxy-, and met*haemog]obin. The 
exact centre of the band is difficult to locate, since its determination depends 
on the selection of the boundaries of the band. The bands of oxyhaemoglobin 
and CO-haemoglobin are very similar, oxyhaemoglobin showing more general 
absorption. All have a small peak at 2780 A. and a rather poorly defined band 
centred at 3400 A. At 2700 A. there is another band which has been shown to 
be due to the globin fraction [Lewis, 1917]. The curves for purified globm, both 
native and denatured, show this characteristic band in the region of 2700 A. 
Methaemoglobin in alkaline solution has the same general spectrum as oxyhaemo- 
globin and CO-haemoglobin. In neutral solution it exhibits greater general 
absorption but the same type of curve. Reduced haemoglobin has the same 
general form except for increased general absorption, due to the presence of 
sodium hydrosulphite. This reagent has such a high absorption in the ultra- 
violet that a cut-off occurs about 3300 A. The reduction of the oxyhaemoglobin 
by shaking in vcLcm in a tonometer was also tried as a means of making reduced 
haemoglobin, but this did not give very good practical results since the haemo- 
globin had a tendency to precipitate, thus rendering the solution unsuitable for 
satisfactory observations. 

Alkaline haematin solutions are very similar to haemoglobin. There is a 
typical selective band centred at 4000 A. which represents a slight shift towards 
the shorter wave-lengths. The general outline of the curve is unchanged. The 
small sharp peak at 3650 A. also shifts towards the violet, and a broad band, which 
in centred at 3400 A. in haemoglobin, appears at 3350 A. The degr^ of absorption 
is about the same. The alkaline haematin in aqueous solutions ^ves a less clearly 
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defined curve than the one in alcoholic solution. In aqueous solutions, the band 
centred at 4000 A. spreads over the adjacent wave-lengths and includes the small 
curve normally present at 3650 A. The other band is shifted considerably to the 
violet and is centred about 3200 A. Since the haematin compounds are protein- 
free and have a spectrum similar to haemoglobin it follows that the globin 
fraction is not responsible for any of the observed bands in the haemoglobin 
spectrum with the exception of the one at 2700 A. Acid haematin is similar to 
alkaline haematin, although in aqueous solution the band at 4000 A. is broad 
and not well defined. Dissolved in alcohol its spectrum resembles closely the other 
haemoglobin spectra. Haemochromogens are very similar to the haemoglobin 
compounds, the band k'ing centred about 4150 A. This is in contrast with the 
haematin bands which are centred about 4000 A. The physical state? has an 
influence in the spectrum, apparently association of the molecules as in acid 
haematin causes shifting toward the shorter wave-lengths. 

Haematoporphyrin, the iron -free pigment, has a spectrum w4iich resembles 
in general form that of the other haemoglobin derivatives. This would indicate 
that the iron is not concerned in the spectrum. It has been postulak'd [Hicks & 
Holden, 1032] that the presence of the intense band at 4100 A. is due to the fully 
saturated iron valence, but the intense band in the iron-free pigment seems to 
show such a hyj>othesi8 to be incorrect. The valence of the iron is apparently 
not a factor even in the compounds where iron exists in different states. This is 
shown by the comparison of the sfiectra of haemoglobin and methac?mo- 
globin. There appears to be no e8S(?ntial difference in the general form of the 
curve and the intense band at 41(K) A. is present in both. Small differences in 
degree of absorption do not indicate much diffcTence in chemical structure. 

The bile [>igm(*nt spectrum is differtmt from that of haemoglobin. There is 
a region of heavy absorption from 5000 to 4(X)0 A. In alcohol and acetone there 
is a slight curve at 3400 A. , which does not appear in the ammoniacal solution. In 
the haemoglobin compounds and derivatives there must be a common feature 
which is responsible for the characteristic ultraviolet spectrum. In the bile 
pigment this structure or molecular arrangement is so changed that the spectrum 
is radically different. It has been shown that the haem radical Ls the common 
factor which apparently gives the characteristic spectrum which is not funda- 
mentally altered by union with the globin, as in haemoglobin. Nor is it 
influenced by the valence of the iron as there is little difference between the 
spectra of oxyhaemoglobin and methaemoglobin and it is not altered radically 
by change in physical state, as in acid haematin in water solution. In the 
bile pigment, however, which is derived from haemoglobin by chemical re- 
arrangement, the haem nucleus is no longer present. The porphyrin ring system 
made up of four substituted pyrrole nuclei is rearranged and altered to give four 
pyrrole nuclei, changed in substitution slightly and arranged in a straight chain. 
A study of the ultraviolet spectra leads to the conclusion that the absorption 
band at 4100 A. in haem compounds is due to the porphyrin ring arrangement 
and that the change of the ring to a straight chain involved in bile pigment 
formation from blood pigment is responsible for the lack of the specific absorption 
band at 4100 A. in bile pigments. 

Summary. 

1. Ultraviolet absorption curves have been described for oxyhaemoglobin, 
carboxyhaemoglobin, reduced haemoglobin, neutral and alkaline methaemo- 
globin, alkaline and acid haematin in aqueous and organic solvents, reduced 
alkaline haematin, pyridine and piperidine haemochromogens, hacmatopor- 
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phyrin, bilirubin in ammoniacal and organic solvents and also for native and 
denatured horse globin. 

2. It has been shown that oxyhaemoglobin and its compounds and derivatives 
have a main ultraviolet band in the region of 4000 A., a small band at 3750 A. 
and a broad shallow band in the region of 3400 A. 

3. The band at 2700 A. found in the haemoglobin compounds which still 
contain globin is due to tiie globin part of the molecule. Curves are presented 
for native and denatured globin solutions and there is only the band in the region 
of 2700 A. There is very little 8})ectral difference between the native and de- 
natured globin. 

4. Uaematin compounds in organic solvents have greater ultraviolet 
absorption and the peak of the band is shiftc^d towards the violet. 

5. Bilirubin has a broad absorption band extending from 5000 A. to about 
4100 A. There is no band at 3400 A, The spectrum is quite dissimilar from that of 
the haemoglobin derivatives. 

6. There is no basis for the theory that the intense band at 4000 A. in haemo- 
globin compounds is related to the valence of the iron. Haematoporphyrin, an 
iron-free pigment, shows the band at 4000 A. 

7. It is believed that sufficient evidence is presented to show that the main 
violet absorption band in the region of 4(X)0 A. only occurs when the ]iorphyrin 
pyrrole ring system is pnjsent and that it is abscmt when this ring system l>ecomes 
a straight chain as in bilirubin. 
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Since the work of Leathes & Wedell [1900] and Hartley [1909] the idea of 
desaturation of fatty acids has been more or less accepted amongst biochemists, 
even although the original evidence for this theory has lK?on considerably shaken. 
Strangely enough, the conception of the converse process, namely saturation or, 
to use a more usual term, hydrogenation, has until recent years been overlooked 
or ignored. This is the more surprising in that enzjmo actions are considered as 
always reversible. Banks & Hilditeh [1932] propounded the theory of hydrogena- 
tion of preformed glycerides in the fat depots of the pig, and this suggestion was 
strengthened and amplified in later papers from the same laboratory [ Hilditeh & 
Stainsby, 1935; Hilditeh & Paul, 1935]. In the realm of aquatic fats the author 
adduo(*d evidence suggesting hydrogenation and dehydrogenation processes in 
several cases [Lovem, 1932, 2: 1934], As far as dehydrogenation processes are 
concerned numerous workers in recent years have established the presenct* of the 
necessary onzyim*, although the reversibility of the system has not been demon- 
strated. 

The author was fortunate, with the assistance of Di* f'. S. Russell, of the 
Marint' Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, in obtaining the whole of the viscera 
and a portion of the fltvsh of a large tunny (Thynnus thynmis) caught off Scar- 
borough. As will be shov^m, the examination of this material afforded further 
evidence of hydrogenation as a mechanism controlling depot fat composition. 

Experimental. 

Fat was extracted from the flesh, liver, pyloric caeca, spleen and heart. In 
each case the fat was freed from phosphatides and the fatty acids of the glyceride 
fractions were examined in detail. The results are expressed in Table I, as 


Table I, Compositions of mixed fatty acids (weights 7o)« 




Saturated 

A 



Unsaturated 

A 


Depot 




C i 

» 1 

1 

C., Ca, 

c,/ 

Flesh 

4-2 

18*0 

3*5 

0*2 

(-2-7H) 

2«0 23-5 

(-3-2H) (-rv5H) 

18*0 

(-.6-8H) 

Liver 

Nil 

17*9 

8*9 

— 3*4 

(-2-5H) 

23-5 28-2 

(-2-8H) (-f)-5H) 

18*1 

(>7.4H) 

Pyloric 

caeca 

3*4 

18*4 

2*7 

6*3 

(-2*7H) 

21-9 2.'5-5 

(-3-7H) (-5-3H) 

21*8 

(-0.2H) 

Spleen 

Nil 

21 

7 

— 7 

{>-2*0H) 

27 22 

(-3-1H) (-MH) 

16 

(-?H) 


4 25 17 

(>-2-0H) (-34H) (-5-4H) (-7*5H) 

( 2023 ) 


Heart 


Nil 


25 


3 
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weights % . From the heart and spleen the quantity of material available was 
only sufScient for examination by semimicro-methods, and in view of the 
probably greater experimental error involved the results for these two fats are 
only given to the nearest unit. The degrees of average unsaturation of the various 
groups are expressed as lack of hydrogen, as in previous papers. 

In all the fats there was evidence of unsaturated acids of more than 22 carbon 
atoms. Hie quantities are probably of the order of 1 - 2 % but could not be 
determined with accuracy and are therefore included in the C 22 percentages. In 
the liver and body fats traces of arachidic acid were found, but it appeared to be 
absent from the other specimens. 

Discussion. 

These fats as a whole form a class with well marked peculiarities probably 
characteristic of the tunny family. Compared with the majority of marine 
species these are : for the saturated acids, high stearic and to a less extent high 
palmitic acid contents, and in three cases the absence of rayristic acid: for the 
unsaturated acids, low palmitoleic acid content and entire lack of myristoleic 
acid (C 14 ) normally present in traces in aquatic fats. 

T^ilst these specific characters apply to the whole range of tunny fats, there 
are some marked variations within the series itself. The stearic acid content 
varies from 2*7 to 8*9 % . The degree of average unsaturation of the unsaturated 
Cjg acids varies also, from —2*8 to —3*7 H. It will be seen from Table II that 
there is a steady and progressive relationship between these two phenomena. As 
the stearic acid content rises, so the degree of unsaturation of the remaining Cig 
acids falls. The figure for the heart fat, of course, is only reckoned to the nearest 
unit and probably only fortuitously fits so neatly, but the rest of the series is 
valid. 


Table II. Edation between stearic cLcid content and degree of unsaturation 

of Cjs acids. 


Depot 

P^yloric caeca 

Heart 

Flesh 

Spleen 

Liver 


Stearic % 

Degree of unaatiiration 
of 0^9 acids 

Total saturated 
acid % 

27 

-3-7 

24-5 

3 

-3*4 

28 

3*5 

-3-2 

26-3 

7 

-31 

28 

8-9 

-2-8 

26-8 


The C 18 unsaturated acids consist of a mixture of oleic acid and polyethylenic 
acids. Thus a fall m the degree of average unsaturation means that the poly- 
ethylenic acids have been reduced in amount, or in degree of unsaturation. If a 
mixture of such acids and oleic acid is artificially hydrogenated with a nickel 
catalyst, the polyethylenic acids are preferentially saturate to oleic acid, before 
any stearic acid is produced. In hydrogenation processes in the animal, however, 
such is not the case, as was pointed out by Banks & Hilditch [1932] and confirmed 
in later work. There stearic acid may be produced from oleic while there is still 
much linoleic etc. acid present. The above series suggests that several reactions 
have been going on simultaneously — ^hydrogenation of oleic acid to stearic and 
hydrogenation also of the polyethylenic acids. 

It seems almost certain that the food fat of the tunny would contain at most 
about 1 % of stearic acid. This is evident from what is now known as to the 
composition of a large range of aquatic fats and is further suggested hy the com- 
position of the pyloric caeca fat. It is in this fat that the stearic content is 
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lowest. One of the main functions of the pyloric caeca, in the salmon at any rate, 
has been shown to be the absorption of food fat [Greene, 1913] and fat found in 
the caeca is likely to be largely food fat, probably already beginning to undergo 
modification to species requirements. 

Those requirements in the tunny appear to include the virtual elimination of 
Cj 4 acids. In three of the fats there is no acid at all. The effect of this is to 
diminish the available percentage of saturated acids. The tunny apparently 
sp(mds considerable periods in relatively warm water and moreover is notable for 
having a body temperature some 3® higher than that of the water [Hanson, 
1929]. Such a fish might perhaps be expectcHi to have a higher total content of 
saturated acids than is usual in fishes, although it may be noti'd that such 
a condition was not found in the* fat of some tropical carp examined by the 
writer [Lovem, 1935] as com|)ared with British carp [Lovem, 1932, 1 j inhabiting 
much colder water. Whilst the cause may thus l>e doubtful the fact remains that 
the tunny fats have higher contents of saturated acids than usual, as shown in 
the last column of Table II. The usual total content of saturated acids is from 
15 to 20%. 

The evidence that this has l)een brought about by hydrogenation does not 
rest on the stearic* acid figures alone. The palmitic acid percentage is higher than 
normal for fish fats (18 to 25% as compared with a normal value of 8 to 16%). 
That this is coupled with a lower palraitoleic acid content than normal is surely 
suggestive. 

The total acid percentage (21-29%) is of the same order as that in most 
fish fats — i.e. in the* tunny food fat — and it is evident that the high palmitic acid 
cont<*nt has been at the ox|X'nse of the pahnitoleic acid content. Hydrogenation 
seems to be the only obvious explanation of such a condition. Finally the appear- 
ance of traces of arachidic acid in two of the fats is i)robably due to hydrogena- 
tion since this acid is not found in most aquatic fats. It is suggestive that the net 
effect of all these processes lias been to keep the total saturated acid content 
roughly constant as is shown in the last column of Table II. The constancy is 
more marked if the fat from the pyloric caeca be excluded, and it has been 
mentioned that this fat is probably in process of being and is not yet com- 
pletely adapted to the tunny rt^quirements, further hydrogenation being re- 
quired. 

Constancy of total saturated acids in spite of varying proportions of the 
individual saturated acids has been encountered before [I.iOvern, 1932, 2] but 
is not found in all species [Lovem, 1934]. A possible case of simultaneous 
hydrogenation of oleic and polyethylenic acids has been recorded before in 
ripening salmon eggs [Lovern, 1936] where, concurrently with a marked fall in 
the average unsaturation of the Cjg acids, stearic acid appeared in incrc^asing 
amoimt. 

It may be noted that the greatest amount of hydrogenation appears to have 
gone on in the liver (highest stearic content, lowest degree of unsaturation of the 
Cjg acids and presence also of arachidic acid). This is yet another instance from 
aquatic fats of a liver fat of composition opposed to that which the old idea of 
desaturation in the liver would lead one to predict. The conger eel affords an 
even better example [Lovem, 1934]. 

StnoiARY. 

The fats from the flesh, liver, pyloric caeca, heart and spleen of the tunny 
{Thynnua th/ynwus) have been examined. The component fatty acids of all these 
fats exhibit peculiarities probably characteristic of the tunny family. They 
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include lack of ^14 acids, low palmitoleic acid, high palmitic and stearic acid 
contents. 

Apart from these common peculiarities the different fats show considerable 
variety in their contents of certain acids and in the degree of average unsatura- 
tion of the acids. It is shown that the content of stearic acid is inversely 
proportional to the degree of unsaturation of the remaining Cjg acids, and 
simultaneous hydrogenation of oleic and polyethylenic Cjg acids is suggested as 
the explanation. It is further indicatcKi from the results that hydrogenation of 
palmitoleic to palmitic acid takes place, as well as the production of traces of 
arachidic acid by hydrogenation of unsaturated acids in two cases. 

The purpose of the hydrogenation is possibly to maintain a roughly constant 
content of saturated acids. This is higher than usual for fish fats, perhaps be- 
cause of the warm habitat of the tunny and the fact that its body temperature 
is somewhat higher than that of the water. 
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I a. LACTOSE SYNTHESIS FROM A GLUCOSE- 
GALACTOSE MIXTURE BY SLICES OF THE 
ACTIVE MAMMARY GLAND IN VITRO. 

SvANBEJRO [1930) ijivosti^^ated the jx)asihility that a brei ma<le of the lactating 
mamraary gland might s\Titlieaize lactose from added glucose or ,a glucose- 
galactose mixture. In his expc*riments toluene was used as a prcs(»rvative, and 
the reducing sugars were' partitioned into disaccharide and monosaccharide 
fractions. With one doubtful exception, the results were negative. Miehlin & 
Lewitow' fl934] carried out similar ex}X‘riments and claimed, on the basis of 
irregular changes in the total reduction of their solutions, to have demonstrated 
the synthesis of lactose from glucose and galactose mixtures. Grant [ 1935] deter- 
mined the (‘xtent of lactose synthesis by slices of the active mammary gland 
immersed in oxygenated physiological salt solutions containing different hexoses. 
A quantitative micro-method was develo[)ed for the estimation of small amounts 
of lactose, using S. fragilis Jorg., as a biological reagent for this sugar. An in- 
creased synthesis of lactose was readily obtained with glucose as a substrate, 
W'bile there was little evidence of such synthesis from fructose, mannose or 
galactose. In the present communication, the amounts of lactose fonned in vitro, 
when glucose or galactose, respectively, is a substrate for slices of lactating tissue, 
are compare^d with those obtained from equivalent amounts of glucose-galactose 
mixtures. 

Experimental. 

2 ml. portions of an oxygenated physiological salt solution containmg glucose 
(8 mg.), galactose (8 mg.), or a glucose-galactose mixture (4 mg. of each hexose), 
respectively, were incubated with approximate^ ec{ual weights of mammary 
gland slices for 6 hours at 37°, as previously described [Grant, 1935]. At the end 
of this period the extent of the lactose synthesis was determined in each case ; 
the reducing sugars were estimated by the differential fermentation method, as 
“fermentable Bugar“ (glucose, fructose or mannose), galactose and lactose. 

^ Beit Memorial Research Fellow. 

( 2027 ) 
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There was little evidence of increased utilization of galactose, when glucose- 
galactose mixtures were used, over the small amount found for galactose alone. 
The lactose synthesis was scarcely increased above the amount to be expected 
from the glucose component of the mixture (Table I). 

Table I. Lactose synthesis from glucose y galactose and glucose-galactose 
mixtures by the active mammary gland y in vitro. 




(6 hours. 37°.) 

Hexose 


Wt. of tissue 


Hexose 

remaining 

Lactose 

slices 


added 

after 6 hrs. 

synthesized** 

mg. (wet wt.) 

Substrate 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

172 

Glucose 

8 

0*9 

3*5 

185 

Glucose 

8 

0*4 

30 

160 

Galactose 

8 

5-8 

0*47 

174 

Glucose 

4 

^ \ 

21 


Galactose 

4 

2*8 f 

103 

Glucose 

4 

0-3) 

2-3 


Galactose 

4 

2*5 f 


^ Above that re mainin g after 6 hours in control experiments without added hexoses, which was 
0-8S-^'90 mg. lactose per 100 mg. tissue (wet weight). 


These findings suggest that the mechanism of lactose synthesis in the 
lactating parenchyma does not simply involve a direct combination of free 
glucose and galactose in glucosidic linkage. In this connection, it was shown 
that a dried acetone-defatted powder of lactating mammary tissue did not contain 
an active j3-galactosidase since it was unable to hydrolyse added lactose over a 
period of 120 hours (^H 7*3; 37°), but since the same preparation gave negative 
results for synthesis with glucose, or a glucose-galactose mixture the findings do 
not rule out the possible significance of this enzyme. Similar results suggesting 
the absence of an active lactase have been reported by Kleiner & Tauber [1932], 
using glycerol extracts of the lactating udder, and by Bradley [1912-13]. 

Experiments with non-living preparations of lactating mammary tissue. 

Weinbach [1936] has stated that non-fermentable reducing material was 
synthesized from added glucose by a dried preparation of lactating glands of rats ; 
in one of his two experiments, the amount of this material formed was in excess 
of the added glucose, and he believed that this excess came from a lactose-pre- 
cursor which is non-reducing and only becomes available when the mammary 
gland preparations are placed in a solution containing glucose. The semi- 
quantitative method used for the identification of lactose and the absence of 
data concerning the amounts of lactose originally present in the preparations 
render an interpretation of the results very difficult. 

In the present investigation, an attempt was made to obtain such active non- 
living preparations. Lactating glands of guinea pigs were rapidly frozen in CO 2 
snow, powdered and suspend^ in physiological sadt solution (pH 7*3) and kept 
in presence or absence of added glucose at 37° for periods of 0, 5 and 10 hours. 
Portions were removed at stated intervals and the glucose (‘^fermentable sugar 
galactose and lactose contents were determined in the deproteinized filtrates 
(Somogyi-Zn(OH )2 precipitation) after suitable dilution by the method referred 
to previously. The results are shown in Table II. There was no synthesis of 
lactose in amounts which would convincingly demonstrate the presence of a non- 
reduemg lactose-precursor in the gland preparations, or the ability of these 
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Table II. Chaimes in sugar content of non-living preparations of lactating 


mammary tissue when kept at 37°,* 

Amount of 
mammaiy 


gland 

preparation 
Exp. no. g. in 10 ml. 


Glucose (mg.) 

A. 



Lactose (mg.) 

A 


0 hr. 

5 hr. 

uThr. 

0 hr. 

5 hr. 

li^hr. 

Mammaiy tissue alone: 

1 2-2 

0 

1*6 

0-6 

11-8 

10*8 

11-6 

2 2*,-> 

0-4 

2-8 

0 

.■5-8 

9-2 

7*5 

3 3-8 

0 

4-2 

4-0 

30-2 

36-5 

35*0 

Mammary tissue + added glucose: 

1 2-2 194 

192 

195 

12-8 

13-8 

13*5 

2 2*5 

188 

199 

1.59 

6*8 

0 

2*5 

3 3-8 

189 

192 

184 

37*5 

38-5 

46*3 


* Galactose was not present in measurable amounts in either series. £xps. 2 and 3 represent 
preparations of mammaiy glands from three different animals; the glands were removed from one 
to two hours after the last suckling period. 


preparations to convert added glucose into lactose. Small amounts of “fer- 
mentable sugar** (glucose, fructose or mannose), were produced, but galactose 
was not present in recognizable amounts. A preparation from mammary tissue 
by the method used by Meyerhof in preparing active glycolytic extracts from 
muscle also gave negative results for lactose synthesis from added glucose. 

It has been suggested by Helferich [1933] that the process by which a mono- 
saccharide is converted into a disaccharide in the presence of a synthetic catalyst 
must be regarded as precisely similar to that by which a- and jS-glucoses are con- 
verted into the two methylglucosides. Thus according to classical theory the 
synthesis would occur in two steps : 

(1 ) a-glucose — jS-galactose ; 

/S'galaclosidase 

(2) g-glucose + jS-galactose lactose 

(4 (jS-galactosido-) 
a-d-glupose) 

The results obtained in the present investigation are not those one would expect 
if a rapid direct coupling of glucose and galactose in ghicosidic-linkage occurs as 
part of the mechanism of the lactose synthesis in the mammary gland (reaction 2). 


1 6 . PHOSPHORIC ESTERS AS SUBSTRATES FOR 
LACTOSE SYNTHESIS BY SLICES OF THE ACTIVE 
MAMMARY GLAND IN VITRO. 

The important role of phosphoric esters in the intermediary carbohydrate 
metabolism of yeast and muscle has been well established by the extensive 
researches of Harden, Robison, Meyerhof, von Euler, and their co-workers [see 
Robison, 1936]. It is possible that these esters may also play a part in the 
changes taking place during the conversion of glucose into lactose in the lactating 
mammary gland. It is known that preparations of the active gland produce 
lactic acid from glucose, galactose, lactose and phosphoric esters and that here, 
as in yeast and muscle, the phosphorylation taking place is very likely connected 
with the active glycolysis of the lactating parenchyma [Svanberg, 1930; 
Barrensoheen & Alders, 1932; Borst, 1932; Brenner, 1932; Folley & Kay, 1935; 
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Grant, 1935]. No evidence, however, has yet been presented which directly con- 
nects the phosphorylation with the s 3 nithesis of lactose. 

In an attempt to obtain further information on this point, some of the esters 
which are known to play an important part in the fermentative and glycolytic 
processes, and which have been shown to bt^ produced during the fermentation of 
galactose by preparations of adapted yeast [Grant, 1935], have been used as sub- 
strates for the synthesis of lactose by slices of the active mammary gland in vitro. 
The following naturally occurring hexosephosphates were employed : glucose-G- 
phosphate, fructose-6-phosphate, fructose- l:6-diphosphate ; the synthetic galac- 
tose-6-phosphate which has not been found among the products of galactose 
fermentation has also been used. In view of the importance of the 3-carbon ester, 
phosphoglyceric acid, in the later stages of the glycolytic process [Lohmann & 
Meyerhof, 1934; Meyerhof & Kiessling, 1935], this ester has also Ijeen included 
as a substrate. 

Experimental. 

The general conditions are those described in Section 1 a, suitably altered to 
enable the sugar analyses, “fermentable sugar” (glucose, fructose and man- 
nose), galactose and lactose, to be made by the differential fermentation method 
on the ester-free deproteinized tissue filtrates. The neutral sodium salts of the 
esters used as substrates for the mammary tissue slices were added in equimolar 
amounts to the glucose used in the comparative experiments, except for the 
phosphoglyceric acid, for which twice the molar equivalent was employed. The 
esters remaining at the end of the experimental period were precipitated at 
pH 8*2 by the addition of barium acetate solution to the alcohol-de^proteinized 
tissue filtrates. 


Table III. Lactose synthesis by slices of the active mammary gland in vitro 
at 37®. Availability of phosphoric esters as substrates. 


mg. lactose per 100 mg. s^ubstrate decomposed 
tissue (clry wt.) in 0 hoursf 


Time 


mMol. 


^ , 


hours 

Substrate 

(xl0»} 

!♦ 

11 

11 

0 

Control 

— 

20 

M 

— 

6 

Control 

— 

1-4 

3-5 

— 

6 

Control 

— 

2 1 

2*2 

— 

6 

Phosphoglycerate 

88 

2-8 

2-4 

30 

6 

Phosphoglycorate 

88 

2-3 

27 

43 

6 

Phosphoglycerate 

88 

37 

31 

40 

6 

Glucose 

44 

6-5 

10-8 

92 

6 

Glucose 

44 

72 

14-7 

94 


0 

Control 


III 

IV 

L8 

V 

III 

IV 

V 

6 

Control 

— 

3*3 

2-7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Control 

— 

3-9 

2-0 

1-9 


— 



6 

Glucose-O-phosphate 

44 

h2 

21 

16 

54 

24 

52 

6 

Galactose-O-phosphate 

44 

2i 

— 

10 

60 

— 

63 

6 

Fructose-O-phosphate 

44 

1-8 

(2.1 

14.5 

10 

53 

J40 

124 

20 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

44 

15 

0*8 

38 


15 

6 

Glucose 

44 

6-6 

115 

— 

83 

77 

— 

6 

Glucose 

44 

— 

216 

5-8 

— 

85 

100 


* 1, 11, in, IV and V represent separate experiments with lactating glands from different 
animals. 

t When the substrate is a phosphoric ester, the value is calculated as the % ester-P set free 
as inorganic phosphate; when the substrate is glucose the value is calculated as ,uie % decrease in 
fermentable sugar 
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Table IV. Action of rmmmary tissue slices on hexosejjhosphates. 

Esters originally present in equivalent amounts to the glucose (44 x I0~® mMol.) i.e. 8 mg. 
hcxose. Exps. Ill and V are those referred to in Table 111. 

Hexoses present after fi hours at 37° 

“ Fermentable sugar **♦ Galactose 


Substrate 

Exp. Ill 

Exp. V 

Exp. Ill 

Exp. V 

Glucofle-6-pbo8phste 


0-3 

0 

0 

Galautose-6-pho8phate 

Fructose-G-pnosphate 

0 

0 

2-7 

1-6 

11 

0-3 

0 

0 

FnictOBc-l : G-diphosphate 

10 

0-8 

0 

0 


♦ Glucose, fructose or mannose. 


Aliquot portions of the ester-free alcoholic solutions were evaporated to 
drjTiess at 60° and the aqueous solutions of the residues analysed for ‘‘fer- 
mentable sugar” (glucose, fructose or mannose), galactose and lactose. The 
results obtained are summarized in Tables 111 and IV. 

The phosphoric esters w(‘re decom|) 08 efl to varying degrees in the different 
experiments (15-63%), as judged by the inorganic phosphate liberated. There 
was little evidence of an increase in lactose with the esttTs as substrates, in com- 
parison with that occurring wlien glucose was employed. Nor was there any 
accumulation of free galactose, except in the experiments with galactose-6- 
phosphate, whert‘ it arose, presumably, by the hydrolysis of this ester. The 
varying amounts of free glucose in the glucose-b-phosphate exj^^riments and of 
free fructose in those with the fructose esters very likely had a similar origin 
(Table IV). There was no evidence of the synthesis of free hexoses from the 
phosphoglyceric acid. These negative results are, however, not conclusive since 
there is always the possibility that the esters were unable to penetrate into the 
tissue cells. 

Effects of fluoride and iodmeeiate. on lactose synthesis. 

Sodium fluoride (0*(M M) and sodium iodoacetate (0 02 M) almost completely 
inhibited the utilization of added glucose by the mammary gland slices. The 
glucose was recovered unchanged to the extent of 93-96 % , in the experiments with 
sodium fluoride, and 88-92 % in those with sodium iodoacetati^ ; lactose synthesis 
was stopped, and there was no evidence of the production of free galactose. 
It is not clear whether the lactose mechanism is inhibited independently, or 
whether this inhibition is consequent upon the effects of these two compounds 
upon the glycolytic process. 


2. THE EFFECT OF PROLACTIN ON LACTOSE 
SYNTHESIS BY THE MAMMARY GLAND. 

Nelson [1936] has reviewed the numerous researches of the last decade relating 
to the hormonal control of the mammary gland. It has been possible to correlate 
the proliferative changes of duct and lobule-alveolar development observed 
during the growth phase with the action of oestrin, possibly supplemented with 
progesterone. It is suggested that the accumulation of the products of secretion, 
and the production of milk, characteristic of the secretory phase, arc due to the 
lactogenic hormone of the anterior lobe of the pituitary. Contradictory evidence 
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has been reported as to whether the oestrogenic hormones can cause duct and 
lobule-alveolar development in hyphophysectomized animals [Nelson, 1936; 
Reece et al,y 1936] ; Gomez & Turner [1936, 1] state that in complete absence of the 
hypophysis, no growth of the mammary parenchyma is observed. Oestrogenic 
substances can cause responses in the same mammary gland varying from duct 
growth and alveolar dilatation to a iiyperplasia resulting in traumatic oedema 
and mammary carcinoma [Collip et ah, 1936; Gardner et al., 1935; Burrows, 
1935; Pallet, 1936; Lacassagne, 1936]. In contrast to the earlier results obtained 
with crude extracts of the anterior pituitary, evidence is accumulating that the 
purified “lactogenic** hormone preparations, while very active in causing pro- 
liferation of the crop-gland of the pigeon, do not serve in their lactogenic effect as 
a complete replacement for the secretion of the animars own pituitary [Gomez & 
Turner, 1936; Nelson & Gaunt, 1936, 2]. 

Evans [1936] found that an alkaline extract of the anterior pituitary caused 
up to 50 % increase in milk production of lactating cows and goats but had no 
effect in bringing back into lactation animals which had been allowed to “go dry ” 
for this purpose. De Fremerj’^ [1936] obtained only a few drops of milk secretion 
in virgin goats even though large amounts of prolactin were used; he suggested 
that prolactin only causes milk secretion in normal quantities after a pre- 
liminary action of oestrogenic hormones [see also, Gomez & Turner, 1934; 
Lyons & Catchpole, 1933]. 

While prolactin undoubtedly causes the production of variable amounts of a 
fluid which has the physical appearance of milk, very few investigations so far 
reported have been concerned with the nature of this induced secretion. For this 
reason, an investigation was made of the effect of the “lactogenic** hormone 
on the synthesis of lactose — since this is a specific mechanism of the active 
mammary gland. 

Experimental. 

Normal multiparous guinea-pigs were separated from their litters (an equal 
number of 3 young to each parent) two weeks after the onset of lactation. The 
involution of the mammary glands was allowed to proceed for several days 
(stripping the glands twice daily), until only small amounts of lactose-free serous 
fluid were being produced. At this stag^e prolactin in aqueous solution was in- 
jected subcutaneously, in amounts varying from 2-5 to 16-6 mg. per 100 g. bodj" 
weight, per day. After a variable period (1 to 3 days), during which the regressing 
glands secreted small amounts of a cloudy fluid, the secretion of “milk** was 
reinstated. The milk was collected twice daily in a graduated capillary pipette 
and washed into 50% alcohol. After centri&ging, the alcoholic centrifugate 
and washings were evaporated to dryness on a water-bath at 60°, and the 
residue was taken up in water to a suitable volume. The lactose content of 
this aqueous solution was determined by the differential fermentation method 
[Grant, 1935]. The total protein figures represent the dry weight of the washed 
precipitate. In some cases, the milk was deprotemized by the Somogyi-Zn(OH )2 
precipitation method, both methods of deprotemization yielding the same li^tose 
value. 

Examined under identical conditions in a capillary pipette the “milk” had a 
yellowish white colour compared with the chalky white colour of the normal milk 
of the guinea-pig. The microscopic examination revealed numerous fat globules 
and colostrum corpuscles. The results of the chemical examination are shown in 
Table V. Lactose was the only sugar present in the “milk** an<jl;in abnormally 
low concentration (0*04-4)*24%). The normal milk of the guinea-pig in early 
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Table V. Lactose synthesis ^ in vivo, reinstated by prolactin in the mammary glands 
of nortrud mnUiparous guinea-pigs ^ which have just ceased lactation. 


Animal 

i^rolat'tin 

injected 

No. 

Total milk 
secretion 

La<;tosc synthesized 

Total protein 

no. 

per day 

days 

ml. 

mg. 

<>/ 

<> 

mg. 

O/ 

/o 

1 

ao* 

14 

0-24 

0*5 

0-2 

lO-O 

8 

2 

;b3t 

5 

Oil 

0*2 

0*2 

0 

5-5 

3 

a*3t 

.> 

0-07 

01 

014 

8 

11 

4 

33* 

6 

0-28 

0*1 

004 

— 

— 


L>-5* 

3 

0*20 

0-2 

01 


— 


0 

9 

01 7 

0-4 

0-24 

21 

12 

r» 16 -ot 

Normal animaln: 

a 

010 

0-2 

01 

— 

— 

6 

0; late lactation 3 hours 

<K30 

40 

1-5 

15 

5 

7 

0; iHt day 
3 hourn 

lactation 

0-9- 

40-2 

45 

— 

— 


0: 2nd day lactation 

3 hours 

0-9- 

49-8 

5-5 


— 


Prolac t i n pn* f)a rat iona : 

* IVolartin, All<‘n and Han bury. Ltd.; 1 obtained from approximately B44g. of fresh 
anterior pit uit ary . 

t 'Phe frac'tion iiiHoluble in alcohol at /»H (>, prepared from frozen fresh anterior 

pitnitariea by the method of Bates S Kiddle [lll.'l^l. 

X The fraction insoluble at pH b-4, prepared from aeetone-dried anterior pituitary powder 
by the method of Lyons & Catchpole | 

lactation contains 4*5--r)*5%, and that of late lactation 1*5% of lactose. The 
maximum induced milk secretion was 0*08 ml. per day, compared with ml. 
JKT 3 hours in the final stages of lactation, and over 0-9 ml. j)er 3 hours on the 
first and se(‘ond days of lactation. Though the* stimulated mammary glands of 
the animals were t(*ndcr, tlie aTiinials did not undergo significant weight changes 
during the injection pt'riods. 

Individual mammary glands varied greatly in the amounts f)f milk produced 
and in the time taken for this to replace the secretion of cloudy serous fluid. A 
preparation of prola(*tin (Allen and Hanbury) assaying I S crop-gland units per 
mg., gave similar results to those recorded in Table V. In doses of 12 mg. per 
100 g. lx)dy weight per day, injected subcutaneously into female guinea-pigs in 
the last stage of lactation, this preparation increased the milk secretion from 
0*02 to 0*15 ml. j>er day. Injected for two weeks into animals which had gone 
completely “dry” it induwd only cloudy serous fluid, and in both the secretion 
and the mammary glands of these animals the stigar was not lactose but glucose 
(‘'fermentable sugar”). The prepfirations of prolactin used were inactive in 
causing a measurable increase m lactose syntliesis from added glucose m intro, 
but this is not surprising considering the limited effect of these preparations 
in vivo. 

Discussion. 

Evans [1933], using an alkaline extract of the anterior pituitary, obtained an 
induced secretion resembling colostrum in its appearance from a virgin goat, but 
no mention is made of its lactose content. Catchpole et al. [1933] reported that 
the milk secretion induced by prolactin in a virgin heifer had a lov- lactose (total 
reduction) and high chloride content. De Jongh & Dingemanse [1931] stated 
that the milk obtained from the mammary glands of normal male guinea-pigs, 

Biochem. 1936 xxx 131 
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after the cessation of the injection of large amounts of oestrin, possessed a sugar 
content (total reduction) of 17-21 %, and an “albumin” content of 17-24% of 
the total dry residue. 

In the present experiments, in mvo synthesis of lactose was re-established in 
the inactive regressing glands of the female guinea-pigs by the stimulus of 
prolactin, though to a very limited extent. The secretion obtained had the 
physical appearance of milk but an abnormally low lactose content. The mam- 
mary parenchyma of the glands at the time of injection of the prolactin was 
probably in the intermediate stage of involution, consisting of secreting, regres- 
sing and regressed acinar tissue [see de Fano, 1022; Loeb & Hesselberg, 1917]. 
Apparently these regressing glands must be subjected to additional influences to 
that afforded by prolactin, before the}’^ can again resume either normal milk 
production or the synthesis of lactose in normal quantities. This is probably not 
due to a lack of proliferated alveolar tissue but to the need of most of the acinae 
for additional hormonal stimuli, very likely those of oestrone and progesterone. 
The results obtained by de Fremery, mentioned above, suggest that such may be 
the case, and recently Allen & Heckel [1936] found that oestrin prevents the 
regression of the mammary glands which normally takes place in the pseudo- 
pregnant animal and also causes a thickening of the glands (when oestrin injec- 
tions are continued after castration) to a stage characteristic of the preparturient 
normal female. 

The results obtained in the present investigation offer additional evidence in 
support of the view that the actual process of milk secretion (and of the con- 
comitant lactose synthesis) depends upon the simultaneous action of a number of 
different hormones, rather than being conditioned solely by the action of pro- 
lactin. The methods at present in use for the assay of prolactin depend on 
glandular proliferation and upon the quantity and physical appearance of the 
milk and neglect the composition of this induced secretion. Nelson [1936] has 
called attention to the fact that variations between the pigeon “crop-gland” 
unit and the mammary gland “lactogenic” unit for rabbits, may be between 
16~1 to lOQ-l, with an average of 40-1. The present flndings indicate the 
importance of determining the chemical composition of the induced secretion in 
the investigation or assay of the lactogenic property of hormones. 

Summary. 

1 . When glucose-galactose mixtures are employed as substrates for lactating 
mammary tissue in vitro the lactose synthesis is not noticeably increased beyond 
that for glucose alone. This result is inconsistent with the view that a rapid direct 
coupling of galactose to glucose in glucosidic-linkage represents the mechanism 
employed by the active mammary gland in the synthesis of lactose. There was no 
evidence of an active jS-galactosidase in preparations of the lactating gland. 
Attempts to obtain non-living preparations able to synthesize lactose from 
glucose, or from a glucose-galactose mixture, were unsuccessful. 

2. The following phosphoric esters, glucose-6-phosphate, fructo8e-6-phos- 
phate, fructose-1 :6-diphosphate, galactose-6-phosphate and phosphoglyoeric 
acid did not yield increased synthesis of lactose with slices of lactating mammary 
gland in vitro although the slices were active when glucose was the substrate. 
Sodium fluoride (0*04 M) and sodium iodoacetate (0*02 M) inhibit almost com- 
pletely both glucose utilization and lactose synthesis by slices of lactating tissue. 

3. The in vivo synthesis of lactose was re-established to a lin^ted extent in 
the inactive regressing mammary glands of female guinea-pigs by the stimulus 
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of prolactin. The induced secretion, slight in amount, resembled milk in its 
physical appearance but possessed an abnormally low lactose content (0*04~ 
0*24%). The presence and concentration of lactose, a specific product of the 
lactating mammary parenchyma, indicated to what extent the “lactogenic*’ 
stimulus was a physiological one. Prolactin, alone, is unable to reinstate normal 
milk production in the regressing mammary gland of the female guinea<pig. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank Prof. R. Robison for his interest and 
advice during this investigation, and to the Lister Institute for providing labora- 
tory facilities. My thanks are also due to Dr Norman Evers, of Messrs .^en and 
Hanbury, Ltd., for generous supplies of prolactin preparations and to Dr M. 
Laskowski for the gift of a kilogram of desiccated anterior pituitary powder. 
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CCLXXXVII. THE IMPORTANCE OF “PANTO- 
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Whilb the primary research dealing with the isolation and chemical char- 
acterization of “pantothenic acid” [Williams et al. 1933; Williams & Saunders, 
1934] has engaged our study for some time, we have also carried out certain 
experiments which give a clue as to why this substance is universally prt*sent in 
tissues whether of plant, animal or bacterial origin. 

If the yeast with which we have been dealing [Williams et al, 1933] is seeded 
sufficiently heavily into a synthetic mt^dium or better into one containing a very 
little added pantothenic acid, a crop of yeast large enough for experimental use 
may be obtained. Repeated experiments in which such yeast was grown and 
extracted have shown that pantothenic acid is not produced as the yeast grows 
(slowly), but on the contrary the yeast crop and medium after growth together 
seem to contain somewhat less pantothenic acid than was present before growth 
took place. Yeast grown under such conditions may have a pantothenic acid 
content as low as 2% of that present in “normal” yeast. 

This yeast is almost lacking in fermenting power as compared with yeast 
grown under favourable nutrient conditions. It is capable of bringing about a 
much increased fermentation, however, if a minute amount of a pantothenic 
acid preparation is added directly to the sugar solution in which the yeast is 
suspended. Under these conditions yeast multiplication does not take place as 
determined by our thermocouple method [Williams et al. 1929]. 

The results of a 21-hour fermentation are indicated in Table 1. With cruder 
pantothenic acid preparations similar results were obtained. The largest amount 
of pantothenic acid added in this particular experiment was evidently an over- 
dose. It is many times that which would be present in 80 mg. of yeast grown 
under ordinary conditions. 


Table I. Effect of pantothenic acid on fermentation. 




Pantothenic acid 

Volume CO, 

Weight of yeast 
(*»g0 

Sucrose solution 
(ml.) 

preparations 
added (y) 

produced 

(ml.) 

80 

26 

0 

01 

80 

25 

ly (2 units) 

045 

80 

25 

10 

1*00 

80 

25 

100 

0*56 


An even more striking increase in the fermenting power of this deficient 
yeast was obtained when a cold water extract of fresh yeast (Fleischmann’s) 
plus a pantothenic acid preparation were together added to the fermentation 
mixture. The effect of this addition, which was also noted when glucose was the 

( 2036 ) 
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substrate used, is not always uniform. It is well known from the researches of 
Euler and others that at least one agent other than the classical enzyme and 
coenzyme is involved in the fermentation process. Our experiments clear up 
this complex situation only to the extent of demonstrating that pantothenic 
acid is an indispensable fa(;tor. 

The aerobic respiration of the deficient yeast is also very low as compared 
with that of normal yeast. The rate is increased only very little when panto- 
thenic acid is added directly to the yeast afU^r it is grown, but yeast grown with 
a good supply of pantothenic acid respires much more rapidly than the deficient 
yeast, which is grown under otherwise identical conditions. These experiments 
seem to point unmistakably to the conclusion that pantothenic acid is necessary 
for carbohydrate utilization whether aerobic or anaerobic. 

We call atttmtion to the fact also that in alfalfa seedlings stimulated in 
growth by pantothenic acid [McBumey et cd. 1935] the amount of carbohydrate 
was about doubled whereas the nitrogenous constituents were not increased at 
all, again indicating a relationship of pantothenic acid to carbohydrate meta- 
bolism. 

Finally we cite the recent ex|)eriments of Me Anally & Smedley-MacLean 
[1935] in which it was shown that gl^wgen storage in yeast is greatly aided by 
maltose. Prom our previous experience with maltose and from experiments 
carried out since the al)ove pa})er was published it is clear to us that maltose as 
such is probably not the activ^e agent which promotes glycogen storage but that 
pantothenic acid is at least one of the factors involved. That maltose (as pur- 
chased) is always effective, and sometimes exceedingly so, in stimulating yeast 
growth is shown by the following series of results when the 2 % sucrose in our 
ordinary medium [Williams & Saunders, 1934] is replaced by different brands of 
maltose. 

Table II. Different samples of maltose as yeast stinmlants. 

Yeast crop 
(duplicates) 


Sugar used mg. /ml. 

Sucrose, Baker’s C.P. U*020 

0019 

Maltose, tech. Difeo 0-04t) 

0039 

Maltose, tech. Pfanstiehl 0*55 

0*57 

Maltose, Difeo, recrystallized and dialysed 0*0375 

0*038 

Maltose, IMfoo, twice recr\'«talli 2 ed and dialysed 0*025 

0*027 

Maltose, Difeo, “standardizt^d” 0*0325 

0*0330 

Maltose, electrically purified (see below) 0*015 

0*014 


In another experiment Eastman’s maltose was shown to be about on a par 
with the ‘"standardized" Difeo brand. The electrically purified sample was 
purified exhaustively by fractional electrical transport [Williams, 1935] and 
is a product such as is not obtainable otherwise. Its response shows that maltose 
itself is somewhat less effective as a carbohydrate source than high grade sucrose. 

To show that the electrolytic treatment actually removed pantothenic acid 
from the maltose (Eastman brand 6*0 g.) the results in Table III are cited. It is 
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Table HI. Electrolytic purification of maltoae. 

Yeast crops 

Sugar used 

(mg./ml.) 

Maltoae, Eastman 

0*040 

0*039 

Same pturified eleotrolytically 

0*0126 

0*0125 

Cell I, electrolytic system pH 3 

0-376 

1/8 of cell contents used 

0-376 

Cell II, electrolytic system pH 4 

0*476 

1/8 of coU contents used 

0-475 


characteristic of pantothenic acid to migrate to the position where it migrated 
in this experiment. 

We have tried four diiferent samples of maltose and have found that all of 
them contain pantothenic acid in very appreciable amounts. From a considera- 
tion of the sources and the methods of preparation and purification of maltose 
it is not surprising that this is true. The fact that maltose contains pantothenic 
acid and that its removal (by electrolytic transport) leaves maltose which is not 
eflFective m yeast growth stimulation led us, with other facts, to suspect that 
maltose itself does not promote glycogen storage as observed by McAnally & 
Smedley-MacLean but that pantothenic acid is a factor in bringing about this 
result. In order to investigate this possibility the experiments summarized 
below were carried out using the methods of the above authors. 

These investigators do not give definite information as to the ratio of the 
weight of yeast used to the volume of the solution in which it was incubated. 
They do, however, indicate that 2 g. of 3 neast were incubated in 125 ml. in a 
fermentation experiment. In order to obtain results which might be on the same 
basis as theirs we incubated 200 mg. of yeast in 12*5 ml. of solution. The smaller 
amount was used because of the greater ease involved in making the deter- 
minations and the smaller supply of maltose required. The electrolytic purifi- 
cation of large amounts of maltose is time-consuming. 

The yeast used was a Munich bottom yeast obtained from the Salem (Oregon) 
Brewery Association. The yeast was freed from the last trace of wort by sus- 
pending in a large volume of water and centrifuging ; this procedure was repeated 
eight times. The sugar solutions were made up of such concentration that, after 
the addition of the phosphate and pantothenic acid solutions, a 5% concen- 
tration of sugar was obtained. The dosage of pantothenic acid was 4y per 
sample indicated. This is about twice the amoimt contained in 0*6 g. of East- 
man’s maltose. The phosphate concentration was 0*1 %, the same as used by 
McAnally & Smedley-MacLean. Four incubation tests were run with each sugar; 
two were used to determine the total carbohydrate of the yeast and two for the 
glycogen, using the method of Mayer. Bertrand’s method was used in all sugar 
determinations. 

All values in Table IV are in g. of sugar as glucose per 10 g. of original moist 
yeast. The descriptions given of the ‘media used are self-explanatory. The 
abbreviation P.A. stands for pantothenic acid. The yeast was incubated for 
48 hours at 30°. 

From the evidence presented it is clear that pantothenic acid is an important 
factor in the storage of glycogen as well as being effective in increasing the total 
carbohydrate content of Ae yeast. 

We realize, however, that different strains of yeast, though siinih|ar in nature, 
often present marked differences in behaviour. In order to maJke our eondurilQiia 
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Table IV. 


No. 

Medium 

Total 

carbohydrate 
(g. glucose per 

10 g. original 
yeast) 

Glycogen 
(g. glucose per 
10 g. original 
yeast) 

0 

Water (distilled) 

0*45 

0-214 

0 

»♦ 

0-45 

0-214 

1 

Glucose (Merck) 

0-945 

0-228 

2 

if 

0-945 

0-292 

3 

Glucose + PO4 

1-07 

0-349 

4 


1-09 

0-362 

5 

Glucose -1- P.A. 

1-06 

0-362 

6 

»» 

1*045 

0-332 

7 

Glucose + PO4 + P.A. 

M5 

0-382 

8 

»» 

Ml 

0-363 

9 

Maltose (electrolytically purified) 

0-935 

0-271 

10 

»» »♦ 

0-910 

0-258 

11 

Maltose + PO4 

1*06 

0-338 

12 

$» 

1-07 

0-347 

13 

Maltose + P.A. 

1-02 

0-337 

14 

»♦ 

1-045 

0-331 

15 

Maltose -1- PO4 + P.A. 

1-08 

0-395 

16 


1-08 

0-382 

17 

Maltose (Eastman’s) 

1-24 

0-462 

18 


1-26 

0-462 

19 

Maltose 4. PO4 

1*35 

0*472 

20 


1-38 

0-485 

21 

Maltose -f P.A. 

1*36 

0*462 

22 

»» 

1-33 

0-445 

23 

Maltose + PO4 + P.A. 

1-40 

0-53 

24 

ff 

1-44 

0-605 

25 

Maltose (Pfanstiehrs) tech, crys. 

1-62 

0-585 

26 

»» »* 

1-66 

0-575 


Original yeast 

0-86 

0-265 


more general we have jx?rforined similar experiments using Fleischmann’s 
“XR” yeast instead of the brewer’s yeast. The results were of the same order 
and led to identical conclusions. The differences in the values between the two 
yeasts were accounted for by the different initial glycogen contents. 

These results are in line with other direct evidence which we have cited 
indicating that pantothenic acud plays some fundamental role in carbohydrate 
anabolism and catabolism, whether the latter is aerobic or anaerobic in nature. 
It is interesting in this instance to recall that the pantothenic acid concentration 
in mammalian tissue is the greatest in the liver and red striated muscle [Rohr- 
man ei al. 1934]. This is a suggestive fact as these tissues are pre-eminently 
involved in glycogen deposition. 
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CCLXXXVIII. THE ROLE OF THE 
4.CARBON DICARBOXYLIC ACIDS 
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By jean march INNESJ 
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(Received 21 September 1936.) 

The oxidation of dicarboxylio acids in muscle was studied by Battelli & Stern 
[1911 ; 1914], Thunl)erg [1918; 1923] and other workers, whilst Einbeck [1913; 
1914] demonstrated the presence of succinic and fumaric acids in perfectly fresh 
muscle tissue. 

The dynamic part played by these acids in muscle respiration was first studied 
by Mrs Needham [Moyle, 1924; Needham, 1927] who followed the changing 
concentrations of succinic, fumaric and malic acids in muscle under various 
conditions, finding that the total concentration of these acids rises in anaerobiosis 
and falls on oxygenation, and that the succinic acid maximum is renewed under 
anaerobic conditions from some source other than fumaric and malic acids. 

An increased oxygen uptake on addition of fumaric acid to muscle after 
various degrees of washing was demonstrated by several workers [Thunl)erg, 
1909, 1911; Meyerhof, 1919; Gronvall, 1924] and Gozsy & Szent-Gyorgyi [1934] 
also observed that the increased oxygen uptake after addition of fumaric acid 
to minced muscle tissue was inhibited by malonic acid. From these and other 
observations Szent-Gyorgyi et ah |1935] formulated a theory which, in its final 
published form, assigns to fumaric acid the role of an essential catalytic link in 
the chain of reactions which composes the chief respiratory system of muscle. 
Szent Gyorgyi ei al, suggest that, in this system, the fumaric acid is oxidized by 
the Warburg-Keilin system to oxaloacetic acid and that this is reduced by the 
substrate dehydrogenase systems plus substrates to succinic acid which becomes 
reoxidized to fumaric acid. 

In an attempt to confirm this theory the present experiments were divided 
into two sections. 

(а) With unwashed tissue. Respiration experiments were carried out, a known 
quantity of fumaric acid being added to the suspension fluid of the tissue in some 
cases, but not to the controls. Accurate methods of estimation of small quantities 
of fumaric acid and its possible oxidation and hydration products were found and 
an attempt was made to draw up a balance sheet for each experiment showing 
the oxygen used in respiration, the fumaric acid remaining and the succinic, 
oxaloacetic, pyruvic and malic acids produced. Thus it could be seen whether any 
actual disappearance of fumaric acid occurred, or whether the acid was present 
at some stage of the fumarate-oxaloacetate-succinate-fumarate cycle, or as the 
hydration product malic acid. 

(б) With washed tissue. Experiments were done in which ooz 3 mia 8 e, fumaric 
acid and a substrate were added to the washed tissue. Estimations were carried 
out as before, and a balance sheet was drawn up to see whether the fumaric add 
was catalysing the oxidation of the added substrate or merely itself being 
consumed as a substrate for oxidation* 

^ Bathurst Student, Kewnham Coll^. 
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Experimental methods. 

The oxygen iiptake was measured in Barcroft manometers, the COg evolved 
being absorbed by frilled filter-papers soaked in 5% KOH. The suspension 
fluid was M phosphate buffer at pH 7, and the solutions of the acids added 
(neutralized with NaOH) were ()•! M, The volumes of these solutions and water 
put into the vessels of the manometers were such that the final concentration of 
the fluid was 0'099 M, which is approximately isotonic with the muscle; this is 
important as Grt'ville [1936J shows that the respiration of minced muscle varies 
with the tonicity of the suspension fluid. 

The manometers were shaken in a water-bath, the temperature of which was 
thermostatically controlled at 37*5°. 


Preparation of the muscle, 

{a) Unleashed tissue. The pigeon breast muscle used in these experiments 
was prepared according to tlie directions given by Szent-Gyorgyi et al. [1935], 
eversdihing being done as rapidly as possible after death and all tlie implements, 
vessels and solutions used hoing ice-cold. Three methods of weighing out the 
minced tissue were tried, and tlie following proved most satisfactory, allowing 
for the greatest S|)(‘ed in preparation of the tissue: 4g. of the minced muscle 
were weighed out and transferred to an ice-(*oolcd mortar in which they were 
mixed carc^fully with 26 ml. of buffer. The suspamsion w'as rapidly stirred and 
3 ml. (containing 0*4 g. of muscle) were pipetted into each manometer vessel. 

(h) Washed tissue. The breast muscle was prepared as before and the 4 g. of 
muscle won) transferred to a flask and shaken vigorously with twenty times the 
volume of ice-cold distilled water. After 2 min. shaking the suspension was 
filtered through muslin and squeezed well. The muscle was returned to the flask 
and shaken with a fnah volume of ice-cold water, being allowad to stand for 
5 rnin. in ice before filtration and squeezing. The washed tissue so obtained 
was transferred to a mortar, suspended in buffer and pipetted out into the 
manometer vessels in 3 ml. amounts as above. 

Solutions to be added to the respiring tissue after equilibration of the mano- 
meters in the water-bath were put either into a side-tube of the manometer 
vessel or into a Keilin cup susjx'nded in the vessel. The final volume of the 
suspension plus all additions was 4 ml. and a similar volume of buffer was put 
into the other cup of the manometer. 

In early experiments the vessels were filled with air, but in more recent ones 
the apparatus was evacuated and filltKi with oxygen. Duplicate experiments 
were run simultaneously in every case, each duplicate consisting of three mano- 
meters with fumarate added to the rt^spiring muscle and one without addition 
which acted as a control. Measurement of the rate of respiration w’as started 
20 min. after death with unwashed tissue. The exjK^riments were run for times 
varying from 1 to 2 hours. 

At the end of the respiration experiments the vessels were detached from the 
manometers and the muscle was immediately precipitated by the addition of 
0*8 ml. of 20% trichloroacetic acid (rendering the total concentration of tri- 
chloroacetio acid 4 %). The filter-paper was removed from the central cup of the 
vessel and any remaining potash was blotted up with strips of dry filter-paper. 
The contents of the three vessels of each duplicate experiment, containing 
additions of fumarate or fumarate plus other substrate, were filtered together 
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through a small filter-paper into a glass evaporating dish, whilst the contents of 
the vessels containing the control muscle from each set of duplicates were also 
filtered together. The vessels were carefully rinsed with successive small quan- 
tities of 2 % trichloroacetic acid which were then used to wash the muscle on the 
paper. The muscle was also ground up in a mortar with 2 % trichloroacetic acid, 
being refiltered on the same paper. The final volume of the fluid in the evapo- 
rating dish after intensive washing of the vessels, mortar, muscle and paper, 
was about 30 ml. This was then used for the estimations described below. 

The amounts of dicarboxylic acids and others to be estimated were generally 
between the limits 0‘1-fi mg., as 2 mg. of fumaric acid were added to 400 mg. 
of tissue. Experiments were done to test each method, using the concentrations 
of the particular acid ranging between the limits, adding it to 0*4 g. of the minced 
muscle in phosphate buffer and proceeding as in the experiments above after 
measurements of the respiration. Results showed that the methods used were 
accurate to a degree which allowed the amounts of substances estimated after 
respiration experiments to be rc^igarded as significant. 

Estimation of the dicarboxylic acids. 

The method used was a modification of that described by Needham [1927]. 

(a) Fumaric and succinic acids. The trichloroacetic acid extract from the 
muscle was evaporated on a boiling water-bath until the volume was reduced to 
less than 10 ml. This was transferred to a separating funnel and the evaporating 
dish was rinsed out with a few ml. of distilled water which were added to the 
bulk of the fluid. Four successive extractions with dry ether were made, the 
volumes used being 20, 15, 20 and 15 ml. The ether and fluid were shaken 
vigorously for 2 min. during each extraction and, after separation, the ether 
was filtered through a dry pleated filter-paper into a flask containing 5 ml. of 
distilled water, and the ether was distilled off. A drop of phenol red was added 
to the remaining solution and N NaOH was run in to bring its pH to 8 (deep 
pink tg phenol red). 0*2 ml. of 25% barium acetate solution was added to 
precipitate any phosphate which had been extracted by the ether, the solution 
was transferred to a centrifuge-tube and the precipitate was spun down. The 
centrifugate was filtered through a small paper into a glass dish containing a few 
drops of dilute nitric acid to bring the pH of the filtrate just to the acid side 
(otherwise a film of barium carbonate formed on the surface and interfered with 
the silver precipitation). The precipitate in the centrifuge-tube was washed with 
successive small volumes of slightly alkaline distilled water (pink to phenol red) 
which had already been used to wash out the flask in which precipitation had 
occurred, and these washings were also filtered through the paper into the dish. 
The final volume was 20 ml. and to this 10 ml. of 97 % alcohol were added. The 
pH was brought to 7 (orange to phenol red) and 2 ml. of 10% silver nitrate 
solution were added to precipitate the dicarboxylic acids present. The precipitate 
was allowed to stand for 5 min. to flocculate and then iUtered through asbestos 
on .a Gooch crucible. The dish was washed out with 15 ml. of 30% alcohol 
and the washings were filtered through the crucible. This was repeat^ several 
times. The asbestos mat was carefully detached with a glass rod from the crucible 
and transferred to a glass dish where it was suspended in a few ml. of very dilute 
nitric acid. The sides of the crucible were washed with a little more of the acid 
which was added to that in the dish. The suspension was titrated with O’Ol M 
potassium thiocyanate solution, iron alum in nitric acid being as external 
indicator. 
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Test for accuracy of method, 

1 2 3 

Fumaric acid added to muscle (mg.) (04 g. of 3*03 2*02 0*5 

muscle in each of 3 cups) 

Fumaric acid found (after subtraction of amount 3*04 2*00 0*51 

of dicarboxylic acid already in muscle) 

(6) Malic acid. The trichloroacetic acid extract (remaining after ether extrac- 
tion) and the titrated alcoholic solution were each evaporated down to a small 
volume, neutralized to litmus with NaOH and made up to 8-4 ml. with distilled 
water in a graduated tube. The optical rotation of the solutions was measured 
with sodium light and each solution was evaporated to 4 ml. 4 ml. of a 14*2 % 
ammonium molybdate solution and 0*4 ml. of glacial acetic acid were added, 
the solutions thoroughly mixed and allowed to stand in the dark for 2-3 hours 
[Auerbach & Kruger, 1923]. The rotation was again measured and the amount of 
malic acid was calculated as, under these conditions, the rotation changes 
0*21® for each mg. of malic acid in the solution. 


Test for a>ccuracy of method. 



1 

2 

3 

Malic acid added to muscle (mg.) (0*4 g. of 
muscle in each of 3 cups) 

1*66 

1*0 

0*50 

lncK)ase in rotation 

0*34® 

0*22® 

on® 

Malic acid estimated (mg.) (after subtraction of 
amount already in muscle) 

1*65 

1*04 

0*50 

(c) Pyruvic and oxaloacetic acids. These acids were at first both estimated in 


the form of pynivic acid, as Clift & Cook [1932, 2] showed that oxaloacetic acid 
and its 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazone are decomposed quantitatively to the corre- 
sponding pjTUvic acid and derivative when heated on a boiling water-bath. If 
the amounts of pyruvic acid found in the experiment.s were appreciable, a 
differentiation between the two acids would have been made in later work by the 
method of Osteni [1933] which estimates oxaloacetic acid only. The method of 
estimation of the pyruvic acid adopted was Szent-Gyorgyi's modification of the 
method of Case [1932] which is fully described by Needham & van Heyningen 


[1936]. 

Test for accuracy of method. 




1 

2 

3 

Pyruvic acid added to muscle (mg.) (0*4 g. of 
muscle in each of 3 cups) 

2*25 

1*05 

0*76 

Pyruvic acid found (mg.) (after subtraction of 
any present in muscle) 

2*25 

1*01 

0*75 


(d) Lactic acid. Lactic acid was estimated by the method of Priedemann & 
Graeser [1933], the soluble carbohydrate being removed from the trichloroacetic 
acid extract by precipitation with copper sulphate and calcium carbonate. 

(e) Detection of the fumaric acid in the presence of succinic acid. The dicar- 
boxylic acid remaining after the experiments was shown to be fumanc acid by 
incubation with an enzyme preparation (kindly supplied by Dr D. E. Green) 
which distinguishes between fUmaric and succinic acids. Details of this prepara- 
tion and its mode of action are now in the press. 
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Experimental results. 


(a) In the respiration experiments with unwashed tissue the contents of the 


manometer cups were : 


Experimental cups 
Control cups 


Buffer 

Fumarate 

solution 

Water 

Muscle 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

g* 

2*6 

0-2 

0-8 

04 

2*8 

— 

0*8 

04 


The oxygen uptake varied with the individual pigeons but the duplicates and 
controls agr^ well. It appeared from the results of all experiments that, with 
phosphate buffer as suspension medium, the addition of 2-4 mg. of fumaric acid 
to 0-4 g. of minced muscle produced a stimulation of respiration, that of the 
muscle with added acid being always higher than that of the control from the 
beginning of the experiment (Fig. 1). 



Fig. 1. O2 uptake of minced muscle with and without added fumarate. A, ■ — with added 
fumarate; B, • — •, control without added fumarate. 

Fig. 2 . O2 uptake of washed minced muscle with addition of fumarate, lactate and fumarate plus 
lactate. A, • — •, with added fumarate; B, a — ^4, with added lactate; C\ ■ — ■, with added 
fumarate plus lactate; D, o — o, control without addition. 


A similar effect was observed in experiments where 2-4 mg. of succinic acid 
were added to 0*4 g. of muscle under the same conditions. 

Estimation of the fumaric and succinic acids remaining both in the experi- 
mental muscle and in the control showed that there was always a definite 
disappearance of some of the fumaric acid added to the experu^ntal muscle. 
Estimations of the malic acid were carried out in each experiment to see if the 
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fumaric acid was to found in this form. It was discovered that the amount of 
malic acid formed depended on the oxygenation of the tissue during the experi- 
ment, as practically no malic acid was found in samples taken from vessels filled 
with oxygen, whereas an af)preciable quantity was found in those from vessels 
filled with air. When the fumaric acid equivalent of the malic acid found was 
added to the amount of fumarate? estimated, there was still a deficit. 

It was thought that the missing fumaric acid might be found in the form of 
the other two links of Szent-Gybrgyi's suggested cyclt^. If it had been present as 
succinate it would have been (‘stiraated with the fumaric acid in the silver pre- 
cipitation method. The other possibility was oxaloacetic acid. It had been shown, 
in some early expc»rim(*nts in which the minced muscle was incubated aerobically 
with fumaraU?, 0*02 M arsenite solution, bisulphite and phosphate buffer, that a 
bisulphite-binding compound was formed in the flask containing added fumarate 
in excess of that in the flask (?ontaining control muscle. (Estimations of this 
bisulphite-binding compound were done by the methods of Clift & Cook [1932, 1] 
and of CJase [1932].) Predim i nary estimations of the oxaloacetic and pyruvic acids 
in the form of tht* 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone were therefore made on the 
trichloroacetic a(*id <‘xtracts from respiration exj)eriments. The amounts of 
pyruvic acid found in the extracts from muscle with added fumarate were slightly 
in excess of those from th(^ controls (of the order of 0*02 mg.), but none of them 
was large enough to be significant in the balance sheets. 

It appears therefore that the missing fumarate was not to be found in the 
form of the other substances in the cycle or as p>Tuvic or malic acid. It is also 
sf?en, from the exptjriments with Green’s <mzyme preparation, that the remaining 
fumaric? acid was present in its origmal form. The extra oxygen uptake of the 
tissue with «idded fumarate* above the respiration of the control was in no case 
gn?ater than the amount nec(issary for complete oxidation of the missing fumaric 
acid, but in every experiment there was still a portion of the fumaric acid iin- 
traced. The fate of this untrac(Hl fumaric acid may possibly be explained in the 
light of the experiments with washed tissue (see below). 

Assuming that the extra oxygen was used for complete oxidation of fumaric 
acid, balance sheets of each exjx»riment were drawn up as follows, the results in 
every case being essentially the same : 

Table I, 


( I ) With air (2) With oxygen 


Experiment 

{a) li cups 

Contnjl 

(b) 3 cups (a) 3 cups 

Control 

(b) 3 cups 

Fumaric acid added (rag.) 

rv73 

— 

5*73 

6-26 


6-26 

Fumaric acid 
estimated (mg.) 

ir)9 

0*45 

1*61 

2-56 

0*41 

2*37 

“Extra fumaric acid’* 
(above control) 

M4 

— 

1*16 

2*15 

— 

1*96 

Oxygen uptake (pi.) 

20«4 

1416 

2053 

4192 

3045 

4180 

Fumaric acidsof 
“extra oxygen’* (mg.) 

M2 

— 

M 

1*97 


1*96 

Fumaric acidsof 
malic acid (mg.) 

1*64 

— 

1*65 



0*12 

Total “extra fumaric 
add’* (mg.) 

3*9 

— 

3*91 

4*12 


4*04 

Fumaric acid 
unaccounted for (mg.) 

1*83 

— 

1*82 

2*14 

— 

2*22 
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(6) In the respiration experiments with washed tissue the manometer 
vessels contained: 



Cozymase 

Buffer 

Fumarate 

solution 

Lactate 

solution 

Water 

Muscle 

Cups 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

mi. 

g- 

(1) & (2) 

0-3 

2'3 

0-2 

0-2 

0-6 

0-4 

(3) & (4) 

0-3 

2-5 

0-2 

— 

0*0 

0-4 

(5) & (6) 

0*3 

2-5 

— . 

0-2 

0-ii 

0-4 

(7) & (8) 

0*3 

2*7 

— 

— 

0*6 

0-4 


The oxygen uptake was measured as before, and in every experiment it was 
found that the respiration with added fumarate was greater than that with 
added lactate (see Fig. 2). 

Balance sheets were drawn up as before (Table II) and from these it can be 
seen that, in these concentrations, the fumaric acid is always used in preference 
to the lactic acid unless there is an added excess of lactic acid. 


Table II. 


Cups 

(1) & (2) 

(3) & (4) 

(5) & (6) 

Controls 

Fumaric acid added (mg.) 

404 

4*04 

— 

— 

Fumaric acid found (mg.) 

210 

1*99 

0*44 

0*19 

** Extra fumaric acid’* (mg.) 

1*91 

1*80 

0*25 

— 

Lactic acid added (mg.) 

3*76 

— 

3*76 

— 

Lactic acid found (mg.) 

5*11 

1*77 

3*83 

1*23 

** Extra lactic acid** (mg.) 

3*97 

0-54 

3*83 

— 

Oxygen uptake (fd.) 

743 

754 

520 

421 

Fumaric acid=of extra Of (zng.) 

0*55 

0*57 

— 

— 

Fumaric acid~of malic acid (mg.) 

0*4 

0*3 

— 

— 

Lactic acid~of extra Og (mg.) 

— 

— 

0*13 

— 


(c) Experiments were also carried out in which 2 mg, of pyruvic acid were 
added to 0*4 g. of muscle to see if this would be oxidized as rapidly as fumaric 
acid and therefore constitute an intermediary product in the path of oxidation. 
In this concentration, however, pyruvic acid depresses the respiration of the 
minced muscle. 

Discussion. 

The above results (see Tables I and II) appear to indicate that fumaric acid 
added in the concentrations specified is utilized as the chief substrate for oxida- 
tion by the minced muscle. There is no evidence that fumaric acid in this 
concentration is acting as a catalyst for transference of oxygen to some other 
substrate in the muscle, as the missing fumaric acid is not to be found either as 
succinic or oxaloacetic acid, which are the other two links postulated in the 
cycle. The amount of fumaric acid added in each case was slightly less than that 
which Szent-Gyorgyi considers essential for prevention of diffusion of the muscle’s 
fumarate into the surrounding medium and for the maintenance of the cycle. 
The effect obtained in phosphate buffer was that of raising the respiration rather 
than conserving it (see Fig. 1), and this does not agree with the results of Banga 
[1935], but does agree with the idea that the fumaric acid is being used as sub- 
strate rather than a catalyst for preservation of respiration. 

The estimation of malic acid occurring in the tissue incubated with fumaric 
acid appears to indicate that the amount formed depends on the conditions of 
incubation. In oxygen no malic acid was found, whereas in air quite appreciable 
quantities were detected, although these did not appear to have any fixed re- 
lationship to the amount of fumaric acid present. Szent-Gyorgyi et al., and 
originally Clutterbuck [1927], found that a ratio of fumarate : malate of 1 : 3 was 
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obtained in their experiments with muscle, but the above results indicate that 
this equilibrium cannot be applied indiscriminately to experiments under 
differing aerobic conditions. As, however, in the present case, both the fumaric 
and malic acids were estimated by separate methods, it was unnecessary to use 
the method of Szent-Gyorgyi ei al, of multiplying the fumarate estimated by four 
to obtain a true “fumarate’’ value. The observation that malic acid does not 
accumulate under good aerobic conditions is in agreement with Needham [1927] 
who used succinate and obtained no accumulation of malic acid in well aerated 
muscle. 

The slight increase in the amounts of oxaloacetic and p\"ru vie acids in muscle 
incubated with added fumaric acid was not large enough to be significant in the 
balance sheet, but it did indicate that the oxidation of fumaric acid might be 
through the path of oxaloacu^tic and p 3 TUvic acids, or that the Szent-(Tyorgyi cycle 
was working at a much smaller concentration of the various acids than he con- 
siders necessary in the muscle. The belief that oxaloacetic or pyruvic acid is an 
intermediary in the path of oxidation of fumaric acid was substantiated by the 
experimf'nts of incubation of minced muscle with added fumarate in the presence 
of arsenitc and bisulphite aerobically, when a bisulphite- binding compound was 
formed. 

The depression of respiration by pyruvic acid in the concentration used has 
also been nottid by other workers [Elliott, 1935], but this does not rule out pvTuvio 
acid as an intermediary, as it is probable that the tissue is still capable of dealing 
continuously with small quantities of the acid as fonned from precursors in the 
muscle. 

The experiments with w^ashed tissue and added lactate and fumarate reveal 
that fumaric acid in any appreciable concentration appears to spare other sub- 
strates ev'en if these are present in equal concentration. It therefore appears 
probable that the fumaric acid unaccounted for in the experiments with unwashed 
tissue was used in preference to some other substrate oxidized by the control 
muscle. 


Summary. 

1. Methods of estimation of the various dicarboxylic acids involved in these 
experiments were worked out, 

2. The addition of 2 mg. of fumaric acid to 0-4 g. of minced pigeon breast 
muscle suspended in phosphate^ buffer (j)H 7) causes an elevation of the respira- 
tion above that of the tissue without addition. During this increased respiration 
some of the added fumaric acid disappears. 

3. Estimations of oxaloacetic and pyruvic acids show a very slight rise in 
concentration after incubation of minmi muscle with fumaric acid in oxygen. 
This may be due to the path of oxidation of fumaric acid being* through 
oxaloacetic or pyruvic acid. 

4. Estimations of malic acid indicate that the amounts of tliis substance 
accumulating in minced muscle with added fumaric acid depend on the degree of 
oxygenation during incubation. 

5. It therefore appears that, under the conditions of the experiments and 
with the concentration of fumaric acid used (which is that suggested by Szent- 
Gyorgyi etal.m essential for maintenance of the level of fumaric acid in muscle 
for correct working of the catalytic cycle), the extra oxygen uptake is in no case 
greater than can be accoimted for by oxidation of some of the fumaric acid 
which disappears. 
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6. From experiments with washed tissue it is seen that fumaric acid is 
oxidized in preference to lactic acid in an equivalent concentration. 

7. The above results suggest that, under these conditions, fumaric acid is 
being utilized as a substrate for respiration and not as a catalyst for transference 
of oxygen to other substrates in the muscle. 

I wish to thank Dr D. M. Needham for suggesting this work and for much 
help and advice during its progress. 1 am also grateful to Dr M. Dixon for advice 
on practical details. 
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CCLXXXIX. THE EFFECT OF HALOGEN SALTS 
ON SALIVARY AND PANCREATIC AMYLASE. 


By WINIFRED MARY CLIFFORD. 

Froin the Physiology Department, King's College of Household and Social 
Science, Campden Hill Road, W. 8. 

(Received 22 September 1936,) 

In a previous papcjr [Clifford, 1925] an account was given of the effect of some 
halogen salts on the rate of salivary digestion. At that time the author had not 
realized the important part played by salt concentration in enzyme action, and 
therefore the results referred to one strength of halide only. The present pajjer 
is a continuation of this work using varying concentrations of salts and both 
salivary and pancreatic amylases. 

The importance of amount of salt in amylase action has been shown by 
Omari [1931] and by Ambard & Trautmann [1933] who state that amylase is 
fixed to starch proportionately to the amount of NaCl present. McClure [1933] 
again quotes a statement that the activity of the amylase of potato is increased 
by solutions of NaF up to 1/1*75 if. 

Experiments were therefore undertaken to determine the effects of various 
halogen salts on amylolytic action. 

Experimental. 

The method used was based on the time taken by a digestion mixture of 
starch, salt and enzjmie to reach the achromic point with iodine. 

10 ml. of 0*5 % soluble starch solution and 2 ml. of distilled water or halogen 
salt of requisite strength were warmed in a test-tube to 37^. 1 ml. of amylase 
solution was then added, the tube inverted to mix and a stopwatch started. 
At intervals 5 drops of the mixture were placed in 2 ml. of iodine solution 
(2 ml. N/20I made to 300 ml. with distilled water) until no colour change 
resulted. 

The average time taken to reach this achromic point by a series of six tubes 
was taken as that for any given concentration of salt. In no series was the 
variation greater than 10 sec. unless th<^ time taken was above 15 min. when 
differences of 30 sec. were sometimes met. 

The amount of halogen salt varied so that the final concentration in the tube 
ranged from 0*2 M to 0*000008 M, each dilution being half the previous one. 

The source of pancreatic amylase was a 0*3 % solution of commercial pancreas 
substance, and for ptyalin saliva was collected directly into distilled water as 
described by Cole [1933]. 

Parallel experiments were made with three separate batches of pancreas 
substance and three different samples of saliva. 

The figures given in this paper represent the results obtained with one batch 
of pancreas substance; the results with the other samples were similar in all 
respects, as were those with ptyalin except that with the latter enzyme both 
accelerations and relative inhibitions were slightly less marked. 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx ( 2049 ) 
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Results. 

Fluorides (Fig. 1). 

From Fig. 1 it can be seen that K and NH 4 fluorides exercise an inhibitory 
action on amylase activitj% this being specially marked with the NH 4 salt. This 
action continues to a detoite concentration below which no effect whatever is 
seen. The Na salt is quite inert at concentrations varying from 0-5 to 0*000008 M . 



Log of molar concentration 

Fig, 1 . Fluorides. Higher concentrations KF 10-40 min. Higher concentrations NH 4 B' 

no digestion in 4 hr. 



Log. of molar concentration 

Fig. 2. Chlorides. MgCl, 0-5 M 9 min. 38 sec. for digestion. 

. Li. 0 - 0—0 Na. x~x — X K. v-.-. NH*. 
a — a — a Mg. c— c— c Ca. □— <3 — □ Ba. 

Chlorides (Fig. 2). 

All the ehlorides investigated accelerated diastatic action, this being more 
marked with the Li, Na, K and NH 4 salts than with those of the airline earths. 
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In the case of MgCl2 a concentration of 0*5 AT actually caused inhibition, and 
with the Li, NH^ and Ca salts solutions of this strength were less powerful 
accelerators than weaker ones. The activating power could be detected in con- 
centrations as low as 0'()0003 M except with BaCl2 which, besides being less 
potent at all strengths, showed no effect below 0*0006 AT. There was no apparent 
difference of acceleration with concentrations between 0*25 and 0*002 Af, but 
below these the action was progressively less marked. 

This is in agreement with Cole [1003] who states that solutions of NaCl 
between concentrations of 0*3 and 0*003 Af are equal as accelerators of amylase 
activity. 

Bromides (Fig. 3). 

The results with these salts were similar to those with chlorides, but less 
marked. 

Again the highest concentration of the Mg salt retarded the action of the 
enzyme, and the Ba salt was less pokmt than any other at all strengths. 



Fig. 3. Bromides. MgBrg 0*25 M 5 niiii. 23 sec. for digestion. 

• — • — • Li. o — o — o Na. x — x — x K. v— NH4. 

A — ti , — /i Mg. C--C--C Ca. □— a — □ Ba. 

The optimum range of concentration was between 0*125 and 0*008 A/ for 
the first four salts ; above and below these limits acceleration was less marked. 
With the alkaline earths, the Mg salt gave optimum quickening between 0-03 
and 0*005 Af , the Ca salt at 0*5 Af with slightly less activity from 0*25 to 0*006 Af, 
whilst the Ba salt gave least acceleration of all the salts of this series but acted 
at concentrations of 0'25-0*0006Af . 

Iodides (Fig. 4). 

The results with iodides were even more varied than with fluorides. 

Li, NH4, Mg and Ca iodides at 0*5 Af showed inhibitory actions extending 
over a period of hours. This inhibition could be seen at 0*06 Af with Calg, at 
0*03 Af with Lil and Hglg and at 0*25Af with NH4I. 

On the other hand the iodides of Na, K and Ba hastened diastatic activity at 
(h6Af. 

132—2 
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At lower concentrations all the iodides hastened the digestion of starch, 
Li, K, Mg and Ca showed effects at 0*0005 Jf whilst the Na, NH 4 and Ba salts 
were less potent. Again the Ba salt showed the least action. 

From these results it can be seen that all halogen salts (except fluorides) 
quicken the rate of starch hydrolysis by salivary and pancreatic amylases, but 
this acceleration is a function of salt concentration. The effect is greatest and 
shows over the widest range of concentrations with chlorides, the next most 
powerful activators being the bromides. 



O'OOWilS O-OnOOb 0*0002? 0*00l 0*004 0*015 0*006 0.25 

Log of molar concentration 

Fig. 4. Iodides. Mglj 0*00-0*5 M 13 min.~2 hr. 30 min. Cal, 0-06~0*6 M 12 min. 13 sec,- 

2 hr. 15 min. Lil, 0*3 if 17 min. 10 sec.; above 0*3 if no digestion 2 hr. 40 min. NH4I, 

0*4 M partial digestion 4 hrs. 30 min. 

• — • — • Li. 0—0 — o Na. X — X — X K. NH,. 

A — — A Mg. <— C--C Ca. □ — □ — □ Ba. 

With iodides there is still less acceleration of amylase action, and at the 
higher concentrations used there may be complete or relative inhibition. 

Fluorides have never given any acceleration. NaF is completely inert, whilst 
the K and NH 4 salts inhibit at higher concentrations and are inert at lower ones. 

The relative effects of halides in hastening amylase action are therefore in the 
order chlorides > bromides > iodides > fluorides. 

The cation is not without effect since all the alkaline earth salts are less potent 
than those of Li, Na, K and NH 4 and the Ba salt is consistently tbe least potent 
in the series, whilst the Mg salt in the higher concentrations is more inhibitory 
than either the Ca or Ba salt. 

SXJMMABY. 

1 . Chlorides, bromides and iodides, of Li, Na, K, NH4, Mg, Oa and Ba 
hasten the hydrolysis of starch by pancreatic and salivary amylases. 

2. The relative potencies are in the order chloride >broipde> iodide > 
fluoride. 
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3. Na, K and NH 4 fluorides do not hasten amylolytic action and at higher 
concentrations the two latter salts inhibit. 

4. Li, NH 4 , Mg and Ca iodides inhibit amylase activity at higher concentra- 
tions, but accelerate at lower ones. 

5. The Ba halides are less potent in their action on amylolytic activity than 
any other halide investigated. 

The expenses of this investigation were paid from a grant from the Medical 
Research Council. 
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{Received SO September 1936.) 

The cellulose of most plant materials and woods differs from cotton cellulose in 
many respects. In the first place, separation from other cell wall constituents 
can only be achieved by a more or less severe treatment, in contrast to that of the 
cotton hair which can readily be purified. In the second place, the product 
obtained, while consisting mainly of “true cellulose” as typified by that of 
cotton, is not exclusively so, and contains also other polysaccharides, intimately 
associated and tenaciously retained. For this group Hawley & Norman [1932] 
have suggested the name “cellulosan” implying thereby a hexosan or pentosan 
found with the cellulose and held in some way by it. In this imper will be 
described some observations on the celluloses of certain plants, mostly cereal 
straws, which have a high cellulosan content. Attempts have been made by 
chemical means to obtain information as to the relationship between the “true” 
cellulose and associated cellulosans. A parallel investigation, involving the 
X>ray examination of cellulose fibres high in cellulosan, has been carried out in 
conjunction with Mr W. T. Astbury and will be reported later. 

The present concept of the structure of the cellulose molecule has been de- 
veloped by a combination of chemical and physical methods, which have shown 
that the peculiar and valuable properties of cellulose are not conferred by its 
molecular size so much as by the state of molecular aggregation in which it 
ordinarily exists. While actual replacement of any of the side hydroxyls in the 
units of the cellulose chain would not affect the strength of the chain longitudin- 
ally, the increased separation of the chains by the substitution of larger groups 
for the hydroxyls would tend to weaken the fibrous structure of the aggregate by 
overcoming the secondary valency forces responsible for lateral stability. It is 
stated that nitrocellulose retains its fibrous structure better than the acetate, 
since in the latter wider separation is brought about. In view of these facts, the 
existence of lignocellulose or pectocellulose as a definite combination between 
oriented cellulose and lignin or pectin cannot be admitted and the possibility of 
direct combination between cellulose and cellulosans is similarly ruled out. The 
evidence to be presented is in accord with the view that the cellulosan molecules 
participate in the cellulose micellae and crystallites in the same way as do 
the individual cellulose chains. The commonest cellulosan is xylan, though in 
Gymnosperms mannan is characteristic. The xylan from esparto has been shown 
to be a l:4-anh}rdroxylo8e, the xylose units being of the normal amylene oxide 
type [Hampton et ed., 1929]. A terminal group of l-arabinose has alro been de- 
tected in this particular case [Haworth et cd. 1934]. The xylan unit therefcxre 
differs from Hie glucose unit in cellulose only in that the terminal o^binol group 
is misdng. Such units are of the same size and would occupy the same space 

( 2054 ) 
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longitudinally. The mannan formed in the cellulose from Qyinnospenns has not 
been investigated, but by analogy is likely to be also a l:4-anhydrohexose and, 
therefore, sterically similar in size to the cellulose and xylan with which it is so 
intimately associated. 

The cellulosans are probably laid down with the cellulose as it is formed and 
participate in the oriented bundles of molecules that form thc^ micellae of the 
fibres. They would be retained by secondary valency forces just as the cellulose 
chains are themselves stabilized in that way. Because of the absence of a pro- 
jecting carbinol group, in the case of xylan at least, these forces might be ex- 
pected to be less powerful than those between the cellulose molecules themselves. 
Some evidence will be presented later on the relative rates of removal of xylan 
and mannan from natiiral celluloses containing both. Further, the molecular 
size, or rather the length of the chain of sugar units, is considerably less in the 
case of the cellulosans than in (;ellulose itself. As a result of their retention by 
secondary valencies weaker than those between the cellulose chains and of their 
smaller molecular size they might be exj)ected to be extractable, if with some 
difficulty. The actual form of participation of the cellulosans in the micellae is, 
at present, a matter of speculation. They undoubtedly form a normal integral 
part of the cellulosic structure of the plant cell wall and fibres, and any study of 
natural celluloses should include this group in as unchanged a condition as 
possible. 

J^EPAKATION OF CELLULOSE. 

Norman & Jenkins f 1933] described a method for the determination of cellu- 
lose which could retidily be adapted for large-scale preparations. Previously 
chlorinations for the removal of lignin have been carried out by some modifica- 
tion of the original procedure of Cross & Bevan [191 8] employing gaseous chlorine, 
by which means it is impossible on a laboratory scale to treat more than a few 
g. at a time. By the use of dilut<<* hypochlorite solutions quantities up to 1 kg. 
may be readily tre^ated. Six or seven treatments are required for such materials 
as cereal straws in bulk and rather more for woods. The final washing must be 
continued until no trace of sulphite is detectable in the filtrate. 


A. Effect of heat on cellulose preparations. 

Cellulose preparations containing cellulosan undergo an irreversible change 
on oven-drying, as a result of which a fraction becomes soluble in hot water. If 
this be removed and the preparation again oven-dried, a further but smaller 
fraction can be extracted. This process can be repeated apparently indefinitely. 
Fig. 1 shows the losses from a sample of oven-dried wheat straw cellulose on 
boiling wdth water, the cellulose l)eing oven-dried overnight between each 


Table I. Extraction of wheat straw cellulose^ wet arid oven-dried. 


Initial furfuraldchyde yield 13*88%, equivalent to 21*59% xylan. 


Treatment 

3*0 % Na,SO, 2 x 20 min. hot 
0 ‘ 25 % NaOH I hour hot 
1*0% NaOH 1 hour hot 
4*0% NaOH 3 hours cold 
0*25%H,S04 1 hour hot 
2*6% H ^04 1 hour hot 


Total loss % Loss of xylan % 

A 


/ — ^ 



^ A_ 

\ 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

5*0 

7*0 

1*1 

2*8 

11*7 

19*0 

3*3 

0*0 

17*5 

22*0 

5*4 

7*2 

18*8 

22*5 

13*2 

16*4 

9*4 

11*7 

4*7 

6*2 

11*9 

15*6 

7*7 

10*4 
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treatment. After the fifth extraction the xylan content of the reBidue was deter- 
mined. Whereas the aggregate loss was 18*8 % the xylan removed accounted for 
only 8-9 %, or about half. 

The effect, therefore, is not solely concerned with the cellulosan fraction. 
Further, the effect of heat-drying also renders the cellulose preparations more 
susceptible to extracting and hydrolysing agents, as shown in Table I in which 
the losses from wet and dried ju^parations are compared. Again, the differences 
are not wholly due to an effect on the xylan, and must arise in part from a 
change in properties of a portion of the “tnie” cellulose fraction. 

To determine whetlier this effect is due to the removal of water in drying or 
the application of heat, or both, a large batch of oat straw cellulose was sub- 
divided and dried in different ways. These samples were then extracted by 


Number of treatments Number of treatments 



boiling with water for 15 min., and since the effect of certain initial treatments 
was noticed to persist after the first extraction, all the residues after drying for 
16 hours at 100® were twice re-extracted with water and again dried. The results 
are summarized in Table II. 

Exposure to heat seems to be the vital factor in this phenomenon. Whereas 
there was little difference in the material when air-dried, alcohol-dried or dried at 
40®, higher temperatures enhanced the amount of water-soluble material obtain- 
able. Air-dried or alcohol-dried samples subsequently exposed to heat were 
similar in properties to those directly given the same heat treatment when wet. 
Wet samples which were alternately rapidly frozen and thawed showed no 
change in properties. 

Results of a similar character were obtained when extracting agents other 
than water, such as dilute acids and alkalis were employed. The effect of ex- 
posure to heat results in some modification of the properties of a portion of both 
components of isolated plant celluloses, which is manifest in increased sus- 
ceptibility to extracting and hydrolysing agents. Moreover, this effect may be 
demonstrated repeatedly upon the same sample. The increments of water- 
soluble material Income smaller, but are stiU appreciable after many treatments. 
In Fig. 2 the amounts removed from two samples of cellulose alternately 
dried and extracted are shown. Over the first twelve treatments the xylan 
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Table II, Loss on water extraction of oat straw cellulose 
dried by various means. 

All results expressed on basis of 100 g. oven-dried material. 

Total loss 

t ^ ' 

Residue from Residue from 
I, dried 16 II, dried 16 

hr. at 100° hr. at 100° 

Kxtraetion Extraction Extraction 


Series 

Treatment of cellulose 

I 

11 

III 

A 

Wet 

4-3 

6*2 

8*7 

B 

Air-dried; room temperature 
(moisture content 7*53%) 

4*7 

6*5 

9-0 

C 

Alcohol-dricd, room 
tem^jerature 

5*2 

7-5 

9*1 

I> 

Dried at 40° 

6-3 

7-9 

9*9 

E 

Dried at 60° 

6*3 

9-0 

11-6 

F 

Alcohol-dried; put in benzene, 
heated under vacuum at 80° 
for 10 hr. 

6*2 

7-6 

9-5 

G 

Drieti at 80° 

6-6 

9-3 

11*3 

H 

Oven-dried, 100° for 8 hr. 

6*8 

11-6 

13-0 

I 

Air-dried, then heated at 100° 
for 10 hr. 

7-6 

9-7 

14-0 

J 

Alcohol-dried, then heated at 

100° for 16 hr. 

71 

10-9 

14*2 

K 

Vacuum-dried, at 100° 

8*1 

10-2 

12*8 

L 

Dried at 120° for 16 hr. 

8-9 

11*9 

13*3 

M 

Dried at 150° for 16 hr. 

9-6 

11-7 

14-2 


Cellulose contained initially 32-3% xylan. 

removed accounted for about half the total loss and rather less after 20 treat- 
ments, at which point 80% of the xylan had been removed, as compared with 
a loss of about 25% of the “true cellulose*’. The xylan or cellulosan is 
therefore much the more susceptible fraction. Concurrently a distinct change in 
physical properties was observed on repeated extraction, the cellulose residue 
becoming less cohesive and losing the slightly gelatinous property which caused 
it originally to dry to a close hard mass, being instead light and friable. 

Whilst the effect of heat on plant celluloses is to cause the formation of some 
water-soluble material, and whilst this effect can be rept^ated apparently in- 
definitely, it must be pointed out that pure cotton cellulose does exhibit the same 
phenomenon, but to a much smaller extent. An unbleached cotton yarn from 

Table III. Loss on water and citric acid extraction of cotton celluhsey 
oat and wheat straw ceUtUose after drying at 100"^ overnight. 

Expressed on 100 g. cellulose (oven-dried basis). 


Water; 15 min. 0*5% citric acid: 1 hr, 

A 



t 

A 

Oat 

Wheat 


Oat 

Wheat 

Extraction 

Cotton 

Straw 

straw 

Cotton 

straw 

straw 

I 

3*6 

6*8 

7*3 

7*6 

13*6 

11*8 

II 

4*3 

11-6 

9*4 

7*8 

21*2 

17 6 

III 

4*9 

13*6 

11*0 

8*4 

26*6 

23*3 

IV 

5*2 

17*1 

13*0 

8*7 

28*8 

25*1 
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high quality long fibre Egyptian cotton was treated with water and 0*5 % citric 
acid for comparison with cereal straw celluloses. The results are given in Table III. 

The isolated celluloses of cereal straws, containing as they do some 20% 
xylan, are clearly much more affected by heat-drying than is pure cotton cellu- 
lose entirely free from xylan. Since it is evident that the water-soluble material 
formed cannot be solely accounted for from the xylan, the inference is that the 
presence of cellulosan weakens the whole cellulosic aggregate and causes a 
greater degree of susceptibility to the effect of heat. 

The nature of the waier-soluhle imperial. 

The aqueous extract obtained on boiling an oven-dried cellulose preparation 
is only slightly reducing. For example, 1 g. oat straw cellulose extracted after 
oven-drying lost 68 mg. The extract titrated by the Shaffer-Somogyi [1933] 
micro-method contained reducing groups equivalent to 0*4 mg. glucose, a re- 
ducing value of 0-58 % on the matt'rial extracted. Having established that the 
water-soluble material produced by drying is not hydrolysed by aqueous extrac- 
tion, preparations were made from various isolated celluloses. The dried cellulose 
was boiled with water for 15 min. and the extract, after filtration, concentrated 
to a small volume under reduced pressure. To this straw-coloured liquid 5 vol. 
of alcohol were added, the white precipitate which formed being washed with 
acid alcohol, dried with increasing concentrations of alcohol and finally in a 
desiccator over fused zinc chloride. The preparations were slightly greyish white 
in colour, very light and hygroscopic. 

Analyses showed that the preparations contained both hexosc and pentose 
units as would be expected and some uronic acid groups. The anhydroj^mtose 
content varied from 60 to 76 % and uronic acid anhydride from 5 to 8 % accord- 
ing to the source. Acidic groups were titratable with NjBi) NaOH using thymol 
blue as indicator. A study was made of the rate of hydrolysis of certain of these 
preparations, the reducing sugar formed being titrated by the Shaffer-Somogyi 
micro-method, with the modification that the time of heating was increased to 
25 min. since the shorter period recommended for glucose did not give complete 
recovery of xylose. The initial reducing values before hydrolysis were low, but 
rather variable, from 0*17 to 3% calculated as glucose. Hydrolysis by boiling 
with dilute mineral acids was rapid, but the recoveries of sugar were not very 
satisfactory. The shape of the hydrolysis curves did not suggest that there was a 
resistant portion unattacked by any of the acid strengths employed, but rather 
that the incompleteness of the recovery must be ascrib^ to destruction of sugar. 
It is known that high yields of xylose from xylan are difficult to obtain [Heuser 
& Brunner, 1922; Heuser & Jayme, 1923] and that the decomposition of pentoses 
during the hydrolysis of pentosans is greater than in controls of pure sugar 
similarly heated with acids. Since all the preparations were relatively rich in 
xylan, destruction of xylose probably accounted for the low sugar pelds. The 
recovery of sugar from two preparations from oat straw cellulose is shown in 
Table IV. 

Since a strong probability existed that these preparations were not homo- 
geneous, an attempt was made at separation by precipitation at different alcohol 
concentrations. Four fractions. A, B, C, D, were obtained at 48, 66, 85 and 95 % 
alcohol concentrations respectively. The yields from 90 g. oat straw cellulose 
were A, 1*6 g. ; B, 0-39 g. ; C, 0*14 g. and D, 0*04 g. The furfuraldehyde yields 
indicated the xylan contents to be respectively 70*5, 43*4 and 62*8%, the 
amount of D available being too small for any determination. The initial 
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Table IV. Hydrolysis of water-soluble material from 
oven-dried oat straw cellulose. 

% Bugar liberated expressed as apparent glucose. 


Aoid 

concentration 

Time 

J’rep. 1 

Xylan content 
' (i8o% 

Prep. 2 

Xylan content 
73-4% 


5 hr. 

88-3 

89*2 

2-5% 

1 % H2SO4 

3 hr. 

82-9 

89-8 

3 hr. 

82-8 

8(>-5 

oxalic 

3 hr. 

93- 1 

8r»*9 

2-5% H 2 SO 4 

T2% 

1 hr. at 1 atmoH. 

84-2 

85-0 

2 hr. cold, diluted to 

79*7 

81-5 

3% HNO, 

3**0 boiled 2 hr. 

1 hr. 

70-7 




reducing value of the main frat‘tion A was 1*09 % in terms of glucose. The hydro- 
lysis curves obtained with 10% oxalic acid and 0*15 H2SO4 were similar in 
shapes and the recoveries of sugar again unsatisfactory. 

Evidence that the main fraction A obtained at the lowest alcohol concentra- 
tion was still not homogeneous was given by separation by other means. A small 
amount was dissolved in cold 1 % NaOH and Fchling’s solution added. The blue 
precipitate which formed, after washing with 50% alcohol, w^as suspended in 
alcohol containing H(1 and washed free from copjKT. This precipitate was found 
to yield furfuraldehyde equivalent to a xylan content of 86%. The yield how- 
ever was small and did not represent all the xylan in the sample taken. A similar 
partial separation of xj^lan was effected by adding alcohol to the alkaline filtrate 
from the cop^x^r precipitation above. A fraction was obtained at an alcohol 
concentration of 50 % which on subsequent washing and drying was found to 
contain 84 % xylan. Both procedures gave a fraction richer in xylan than the 
original jireparation, whic?h might be held to substantiate the view that the 
bexosan and pentosan are not combined. 

The alcoholic filtrates from the precipitation of the ivater-soluble substance 
contained a small quantity of material not precipitated even at an alcohol con- 
centration of more than 95 This was obtained by distillation under reduced 
pressure to a very small volume which was then made up to 10 ml. The solution 
was golden brown in colour and strongly reducing. On hydrolysis with acid the 
reducing value increased only about four or five times, an indication that the 
molecular size of this fraction must have been small. Figures for three such 
residues are given in Table V. 

Table V. Reducing power of alcohol-soluble fraction. 


Expressed as mg. glucose. 



I 

11 

III 

Direct 

48-3 

37-5 

330 

Hydrolysed for 1 hr. 
with 6 % HjSO* 

1800 

1110 

— 

Hydrolysed for 3 hr, 
with 2*5% HjSO^ 

— 


1420 


Changes in the cellulose as a result of drying. 

There are few tests that can be applied to cellulose itself to obtain information 
bearing on the effect of heat-drying. Degradative changes are usually accom- 
panied by an increase in the copper number as a result of the production of 
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reducing groups. Such an increase was observed, the method employed being the 
Heyes [1928] modification of the Schwalbe-Braidy procedure. A small concurrent 
increase was found in the yield of COg on distillation with 12 % HCl presumably 
owing to the production of uronic acid groups. It is not certain, however, that all 
the COg given by ceUulose is due to this grouping. The figures are given in Table VI. 

Table VI. Chariges in copper number and CO 2 yield on drying wheat cellulose. 


Treatmejit of cellulose 

Copper 

number* 

CO, 

numbert 

Wet 

0(K) 

0-30 

Air-dried 

0*75 

0-43 

Oven-dried, 1(1 hr. 

O-S.*! 

o-4r> 

Oven-dried and extracted with water 

0-98 

0-40 

twice, then air-dried 

Oven-^ied, 48 hr. 

207 




* Weight of copper reduced by 100 g. cellulose (dry). 
t Yield of COj on distillation of 100 g. cellulose (dry). 


The changes, though small, are in the same direction as observed in the 
production of ox^^celluloses and are, no doubt, of a similar type. 

Discussion of the above observations. 

This effect of heat drying of plant celluloses docs not appear to have been 
directly recorded before, though in a brief paper by Sherrard & Blanco [1932] 
some experiments are given in which the same phenomenon undoubtedly 
occurred. They showed that from white spruce cellulose, kept wet, some material 
oould be removed by prolonged boiling with water, but after drying the losses 
from the cellulose were heavier. Partial hydrolysis due to the long period of 
boiling was however the chief factor concerned in their experiments. From the 
extract, by concentration and precipitation with alcohol, a white powder was 
obtained, rather similar to those prepared in this work, in that it was very 
hygroscopic and easily hydrolysable to sugars. Experiments on the drying of 
wood made by Campbell & Booth [1930; 1931] showed a slight increase in the 
hot water-soluble fraction as a result of treatment at 100® or 105®, a fall in the 
Cross & Bevan cellulose content and a definite increase in alkali-solubility. 
These changes may be in part accounted for by the effect of heat on the cellulosic 
fraction. 

The observations described in this paper do not admit of any ready explana- 
tion on the basis of present theories of the arrangement of cellulose molecules. 
The removal of water by drying is likely to modify conditions within the micellae. 
Shrinkage will occur and strains be set up as a result of the withdrawal of the 
‘‘packing ” provided by the water molecules. This disturbance might be expected 
to make for an increased susceptibility to the hydrolytic action of boiling water 
or stronger reagents. The observed effect of heat is, however, more difficult to 
understand. Alcohol-dried and air-dried samples subsequently exposed to a 
temperature of 100® were considerably affected 8y this further ti:eatment from 
which water relationships are excluded. The effect of moderate temperatures on 
cellulose has been little studied. Profound changes take place on prolonged 
heating; indeed, it has been stated that complete carbonisation may occur in the 
course of a few months at 120®. Kneoht [1920] has shown a rapid loss of colour 
and strength in cotton exposed at 93®. li^atever be the nature of the changes 
caused by the application of heat, plant celluloses containing oellulosans are 
very much more affected than is pure cotton cellulose. Both the ipitial loss on 
extraction and the further increments obtained by repeating the treatment are 
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considerably larger than in the case of cotton. The extra amounts are only in 
part accounted for by the cellulosan removed. The “true'’ cellulose aggregate 
is therefore less resistant than cotton or is weakened in this respect by the 
presence of cellulosan molecules within the micellae. The preparations of water- 
soluble material obtained do not throw much, light on the nature of the changes 
responsible for the production of this fraction. The presence of two components 
which are undoubtedly affected to a different extent by the treatments means 
that any preparation will be a mixture. The cellulosan fraction is more affected by 
heat treatment than is the “true ’’ cellulose since the xylan content of the water- 
soluble preparations was about 70%. It must bo presumed that the effect of 
heat is to cause a breakage of some of the cellulose chains, and probably i)ut not 
essentially a breakage of the xylan too. Evidence for chain breakage is provided 
by the increase in “copper number” values. 

At the same time, some oxidation undoubtedly occurs with the production of 
uronic groupings and possibly also of terminal carboxyl groups of the gluconic 
type which would not be included in the estimation by COg peld. Without 
assuming definite breakage of the cellulosic chains as a result of heat, it is not 
possible to account for the iiroduction of further water-soluble fractions, ap- 
parently similar, on wetting and re-exposing to heat. The water-soluble material 
may be supposed to consist of cellulosic fragments still of considerable though 
variable size and partially oxidized, mixed with cellulosan or degraded cellulosan 
molecjulcs. Fractionation of the watc*r extract was undertaken since it seemed 
likely that cellulosic fragments of diminishing molecular size might be precipi- 
tatc^d by increasing alcohol concentrations and that differences in these might be 
evident in the rates of hydrolysis. In fact, however, the major part of the material 
removed precipitated at a relatively low alcohol concentration. No information 
exists as to the limit in number of glucose units in a chain imposed by water- 
solubility. A very small portion of the extract was strongly reducing and, since 
hydrolysis increased the reducing value only three or four times, the chain length 
of this fraction was probably quite short. The reducing value of the preparations 
was low, but cannot be taken as a reliable or even approximate index of average 
chain length bt^cause, owing to oxidation, the terminal groups might well be 
carboxylic rather than aldchydic in natiu^. 

These observations may be of practical importance in two directions. In the 
first plac^, there is the possibility that the tlrying of any plant material before 
isolation or determination of the cellulose in it may have so changed the balance 
between cellulose and cellulosan that the product obtained is not truly repre- 
sentative. It is not certain that in situ and in association with other cell wall 
constituents such a change would occur. If it does, this is clearly a normal 
process in senescence and would take place during the ripening of straw, for 
example. Exi)erimentB to test this point are at present inconclusive, owing to the 
difficulty of grinding fresh tissues to as fine a state of division as dried materials. 
In routine work, at present, cellulose determinations are carried out on air-dried 
rather than oven-dried material. 

A further implication of this work lies in the decomposition of cellulose by 
micro-organisms. The fermentation of celluloses which contain cellulosan has 
been little studied, the substrate in most work of this type being the pure 
celluloses of filter-paper or cotton. Heat treatment of a plant cellulose by 
producing a water-soluble fraction might expedite attack on the aggregate. If 
hig hftr temperatures, possibly up to 140°, were employed, such a preliminary 
cracking** might result in a more effective and rapid decomposition. This 
point is at present under investigation. 
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B. Hydrolysis and extraction of cellulose preparations. 

Although most celluloses consist of two components, cellulosan and “true” 
cellulose, no quantitative separation has ever been achieved. The properties of 
the cellulosans are, with certain limitations, those usually de8cril)e(i for the 
encrusting polyuronide hemicelluloses. That is to say, they are soluble in cold 
dilute alkalis and hydrolysed to their constituent sugars by boiling with dilute 
mineral acids. Limitations are conferred by reason of their association with the 
cellulose. The purpose of the work to be described was to investigate the removal 
of the cellulosan fraction of some celluloses by hydrolysis with acids and extrac- 
tion with alkali. 

There are few references in the literature to any previous work on this subject, 
indeed, only one paper, by Hawley & Fleck [1927], deals directly with the action 
of dilute acids on isolated cellulose. They showed that wood cellulose is hydro- 
lysed much more readily than cotton cellulose and claimed that from softwood 
C/cllulose all the mannan and most of the pentosan might be removed with ease. 
The effect of dilute acids on cotton cellulose, as follow(?d by the liberation of 
sugar, was determined by Wohl & Blumrich [1921] who found that the acid 
extract filtered free of cellulose had an increased reducing value on further 
boiling, indicating the presence of some compound intermediate between cellu- 
lose and glucose. A number of workers have studied the hydrolysis of wood with 
dilute mineral acids at ordinary temperatures and under pressure. Miller & 
Swanson [1925] showed that as a result of such treatment the cellulose is much 
reduced, a portion being lost at very low acid concentrations. This easily hydro- 
lysable portion, amounting to about 13 % of the cellulose, was, no doubt, largely 
cellulosan in nature. 

Only recently has it been realized that the cellulose of plant materials and 
woods is much less resistant to the action of acid and alkali than is cotton 
cellulose. Any treatment other than in neutral solution should be avoided in 
handling materials from which the cellulose is to be prepared or determined, in 
order that the integrity of the cellulose may be preserved. The nature of the 
attack brought about by acid and by alkali is shown in the following experi- 
ments. In view of the observations on the effect of heat-drying, all preparations 
were kept wet, and the treatments to be described were carried out on the wet 
material, due allowance being made for the moisture content. 

1. Hydrolysis, 

The effects of hydrolysis were studied by treating small samples for various 
times under standaid conditions. The residues after thorough washing and drying 
were weighed and used for furfuraldebyde determinations. Reducing sugars 
were estimated directly in the extract using the Shaffer-Somogyi [1933] micro- 
method. The acid extract was also further hydrolysed by boiling again for 
3 hours after adjusting the acid concentration to 4 % in each case. The reducing 
values of the extract both direct and after rehydrolysis are expressed as apparent 
glucose, it having been determined that the curve for xylose with this reagent is 
almost identical with that for glucose. With this information a full picture of the 
changes taking place on hydrolysis may be obtained. In Tables VII and VIII 
respectively are given the results obtained on the celluloses of oat straw and oak. 

Considering fost the series on oat straw cellulose given in Table VII, this 
cellulose was found to undergo appreciable loss with acid as dilute as 0'1% 
{N 1 50) and in a period as brief as half an hour. Hydrolysis was prQ|[ressive with 
time in this and all higher concentrations. Three important facts emerge and may 
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Table VII. Hydrolysis of oat straw cellulose with acids at the boiling •point. 
Furfuraldehyde yields 17* 82^ equivalent to xylan 27*62^jo. 


All results exprt'Hsed on the basis of 100 g. original cellulose. 


Cone, of 
H,S 04 

Tiino 


Xylan 

in 

Xylan 

Hexosan 

lost 

Sugars 

in 

Sugars 
on re- 

Xylan loss 
Total loss 

O/ 

/o 

in hr. 

Residue 

residue 

lost 

(diff.) 

extract 

hydrol. 

O' 

o 

01 

i 

93- 1 

23*4 

4*2 

2*7 

2*7 

8*8 

61 


2 

89-3 

21*4 

6*3 

4*4 

4*2 

10*2 

59 


5 

88-2 

20*8 

6*8 

4*9 

6*0 

121 

58 


16 

84-4 

17*1 

10*5 

5*0 

10*7 

13*7 

67 

0-21) 

1 

87-3 

19*8 

7*8 

4*8 

4*5 

9*9 

67 


2 

85-7 

18*1 

9*6 

4*8 

6*5 

12*2 

67 


3 

84-6 

17*5 

10*1 

5*3 

7*4 

12*5 

66 


r» 

82-7 

16*2 

11*4 

5*8 

10*5 

13*1 

66 


16 

79*4 

IfiO 

12*6 

8*0 

14*8 

14*2 

66 

10 

i 

85-6 

171 

10*5 

3*9 

5*8 

11*7 

73 


1 

83*9 

16*9 

10*7 

5*3 

8*6 

13-9 

67 


2 

82*8 

16*3 

11*3 

5*9 

12*0 

14*6 

66 


ii 

81*7 

15*2 

12*4 

5*9 

13*5 

14*8 

68 


5 

81*3 

141 

13*5 

5*2 

15*9 

16*9 

72 


16 

77*2 

8*9 

18*7 

4*1 

22*4 

21*4 

82 

30 

i 

84*7 

10*8 

10*8 

4*5 

10*9 

14*4 

71 


1 

82*8 

ir>*2 

12*4 

4*7 

14*2 

15*8 

72 


2 

80*7 

12*8 

14*8 

4*5 

17*1 

17*7 

77 


3 

79*1 

11*5 

16 1 

4*8 

18*0 

18*9 

77 


5 

76*5 

9*9 

17*8 

5*7 

19*4 

20*3 

76 


16 

72*0 

5*6 

22*0 

6*0 

24*9 

25*5 

79 

5-0 

1 

81*6 

14*4 

13*2 

5*1 

13-3 

15*4 

72 


1 

80*6 

13*8 

13*9 

5*6 

16 5 

16*9 

72 


2 

78*1 

11*7 

16*0 

5*9 

19*2 

20*3 

73 


3 

76*2 

9*9 

17*7 

6*0 

21*2 

♦ 

75 


5 

74*7 

8*1 

19*5 

5*8 

24*0 

* 

77 


16 

67*3 

3*5 

24*2 

8*6 

27*3 

♦ 

74 


• Not determined. 


be enumerated at once. Firstly, there is no apparent break in the continuity of 
the reaction with any of the concentrations of acid employed. If the effect 
produced on the cellulose in any selected time is plotted against the acid concen- 
trations smooth curves are obtained, giving no indication of a fraction or frac- 
tions particularly susceptible to removal. Secondly, in no case did the xylan 
removed account for the whole of the loss sustained by the cellulose. There w as 
evidently a concurrent extraction of hexosan, which presumably has to be con- 
sidered as an attack on the true cellulose, though this point will be discussed 
more fully later. Thirdly, the reducing values of the filtered extracts obtained 
with all the lower acid concentrations were such as to indicate that the material 
removed had not undergone complete hydrolysis to reducing sugars. On in- 
creasing the acid concentration of the filtered extract to 4 % in those cases in 
which it was originally less than this, on further boiling, the reducing values 
increased until the apparent sugar content was approximately equivalent to the 
total loss in the natural cellulose. The agreements were not very precise, no 
doubt owing to the instability of xylose in dilute mineral acid as referred to in the 
previous section. 

Reviewing the series as a whole, the xylan may be said to be fairly readilj'' 
removable by dilute acids, the maximum loss of 87 % of the total xylan being 
achieved in 16 hours with 5 % acid. With lower concentrations and in shorter 
periods the amount was almost proportionately less. The same, however, is not 
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Table VIII. Hydrolysis of oak cellulose with acids, FurfuraMehyde 
yields 15-93^ jo equivalent to xylan 24-69^ I Lignin^ 0^79 


All results expressed on the basis of 100 g. original cellulose. 


Cone, of 



Xylan 


Hexosan 

Sugars 

Sugars 

Xylan loss 

HjSO* 

Time 


in 

Xylan 

lost 

in 

on ro- 

Total loss 

0/ 

/O 

in hr. 

Kesidue 

rcsiduo 

lost 

(diff.) 

extract 

hydrol. 

% 

01 

i 

92-3 

20*2 

4*5 

3*1 

0*5 

1*9 

59 


1 

90*1 

19*8 

4*9 

4*9 

0*9 

5*1 

50 


2 

88-5 

18*8 

5*9 

5*6 

1*7 

6*8 

51 


3 

88-0 

18*0 

6*7 

5*3 

2*3 

7*4 

65 


5 

86-1 

17*7 

7*0 

6*8 

3*6 

8*4 

60 


16 

83-9 

16*0 

8*6 

7*5 

8*5 

11*2 

53 

0-25 

i 

90*3 

20*1 

4*6 

5*1 

1*0 

5*1 

48 


1 

89-7 

19*1 

5*6 

4*7 

2*0 

6*5 

54 


2 

87-8 

17*9 

6*7 

5*4 

3*5 

8*3 

55 


3 

86- 1 

17*6 

7*0 

6*8 

5*8 

9*9 

60 


5 

854 

17*3 

7*4 

7*2 

8*0 

10*6 

61 


16 

8M 

12*9 

11*8 

7*1 

12*9 

11*6 

59 

1*0 

i 

88*1 

17*5 

7*2 

4*7 

3*0 

7*8 

61 


1 

87*2 

17*3 

7*4 

5*4 

5*9 

8*9 

58 


2 

84*9 

16*1 

8*6 

6*6 

9*1 

11*7 

67 


3 

83*7 

15*4 

9*3 

7*0 

11*1 

1.3*1 

57 


5 

80*8 

13*4 

11*3 

7*9 

14*9 

15*2 

59 


16 

74*2 

8*8 

15*9 

9*9 

19*3 

* 

62 

30 

i 

86*7 

16*4 

8*3 

5*0 

7*9 

10*6 

62 


1 

84*4 

15*0 

9*6 

6*0 

12*1 

12*4 

62 


2 

8M 

13*0 

11*7 

7*2 

15*1 

16*3 

62 


3 

77*8 

10*9 

13*8 

8*4 

16*4 

16*4 

62 


5 

74*7 

8*5 

16*2 

9*1 

20*2 

♦ 

64 


16 

69*3 

4*2 

20*5 

10*2 

24*6 

— 

67 

50 

i 

84*5 

14*8 

9*8 

5*7 

11*2 

11*0 

63 


1 

79*9 

12*5 

12*2 

7*8 

15*5 

16*2 

61 


2 

76*9 

10*1 

14*6 

8*5 

18*4 

18*3 

63 


3 

75*4 

8*9 

15*8 

8*8 

22*1 

* 

64 


5 

71*3 

6*4 

18*3 

10*4 

23*5 

— 

64 


16 

64-9 

2*8 

21*9 

13*2 

25*5 

— 

62 

10 


76*2 

9*9 

14*8 

9*0 

10*8 

— 

62 


1 

73*6 

8*6 

16*1 

10*3 

13*1 

— 

61 


2 

68*8 

5*8 

18*8 

12*4 

15*0 

— 

60 


3 

66*8 

4*4 

20*3 

16*5 

16*5 

— 

61 


5 

60*2 

31 

21*6 

18*2 

16*6 

— 

55 


16 

67-5 

1*3 

23*4 

19*1 

16*6 

— 

55 


Not determined. 


true of the hexosan removed. The results suggest the presence of a little over 6 % 
of hexosan material removable from the ceUuloso by acid. On prolonged boiling 
this amount was somewhat increased. The hexosan does not show the same 
progressive removal as the xylan and the ratio of xylan loss to total loss in- 
creased with time except in the case of very dilute acids when it remained more 
or less constant. The material removed had not undergone complete hydrolysis 
to reducing sugars, though hydrolysis must have proceeded to a very consider- 
able extent, for in only one experiment was the reducing value as much as 
doubled on rehydrolysis of the extract. The loss of xylan and hexosan must be 
ascribed largely to hydrolysis and not simply to extraction. 

The results on oaJc cellulose given in Table VIII lead to similar conclusions. 
Some differences in degree are discernible and these are manifestations of the 
individuality of the cellulose. The xylan was rather less readily removed by very 
dilute adds, and whereas in oat cellulose about 5 % hexosan was ^mov^ con- 
currently with the xylan, that fraction of the oak cellulose was more susceptible. 
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and seemed to be progressively attacked. With low concentrations of acid, the 
hexosan removed was almost equal to the xylan, the ratio of xylan lost to total 
loss being about 60%. With higher concentrations this ratio increased but was 
not so high as that given by the oat cellulose. In another respect, too, differences 
were noted between the two samjdes of cellulose, the filtered acid extracts ob- 
tained being less completely hydrolysed in most cases. 

Attempts were made to carry out a similar series of hydrolyses on a softwood 
cellulose, and although the removal of the xylan component could be followed 
accurately, it was not possible to distinguish in the dilute extracts betwetjn the 
mannose from the cellulosan and the other hexosan material presumably from 
the cellulose. 

2. Extraction. 

The effect of treatment of some plant celluloses with alkali was studied simi- 
larly by heating small samples for various times under standard conditions. 
Special precautions were needed in washing, to ensure the removal of all alkali. 

Table IX. Extraction of cellulmea with boiling NaOH solutions. 


All results expressed on the basis of 100 g. original oven-dried cellulose. 


Cellulose 

Cone, of 



Xylan 


Hexosan 

Xylan loss 

and xjdan 

KaOH 



in 

Xylan 

removed 

Total loss 

content 

O' 

,0 

Time 

Residue 

residue 

removed 

(did.) 

% 

Oak 

01 

10 rain. 

92*5 

20*5 

4*2 

3*3 

56 

(2409) 


1 hr. 

89*4 

18*8 

5*9 

4*7 

56 


5 hr. 

80*0 

17*0 

7*1 

7*8 

47 


10 

10 min. 

87*9 

17*6 

7*2 

4*9 

59 



1 hr. 

82*2 

10*6 

8*1 

9*7 

45 



5 hr. 

76*7 

16*1 

90 

13*7 

4) 


4*0 

10 min. 

76*1 

10*5 

14*2 

9*7 

59 



1 hr. 

72*3 

8*6 

16*1 

11*6 

58 



5 hr. 

7M 

7*9 

10*8 

12*1 

58 

Wheat 

0*1 

10 min. 

94*7 

18*5 

3*0 

2*3 

57 

straw 


1 hr. 

93*3 

17*8 

3*7 

3*0 

55 

(21-32) 


5 hr. 

87*4 

15*3 

0*3 

6*3 

50 

10 

10 min. 

90*7 

10*3 

5*2 

4*1 

56 



1 hr. 

80*9 

16*3 

6*2 

12*9 

33 



5 hr. 

660 

8*2 

13*3 

20*7 

39 


40 

10 min. 

80*1 

10*4 

IM 

8*8 

56 



1 hr. 

68*6 

7*1 

14*4 

17*0 

46 



5 hr. 

62*9 

7*0 

14*5 

22*6 

39 

Barley 

01 

10 min. 

84*1 

14*9 

9*2 

6*7 

58 

straw 


1 hr. 

80*6 

12*8 

11*3 

8*1 

58 

(24*04) 


6 hr. 

76*5 

10*4 

13*6 

9*9 

58 

1*0 

10 min. 

78*9 

11*6 

12*4 

8*7 

69 



Ihr. 

73*4 

9*7 

14*3 

12*3 

54 



6 hr. 

68*1 

9*1 

16*0 

16*9 

47 


4*0 

10 min. 

72*2 

6-3 

17*8 

10*0 

64 



1 hr. 

07*0 

6*2 

17*9 

1.5*1 

54 



5 hr. 

62*8 

6*6 

18*4 

18*8 

50 

Jute 

0*1 

10 min. 

95*1 

12*2 

2*5 

2*4 

61 

(14*73) 


1 hr. 

94*2 

12*4 

2*3 

3*5 

39 


5 hr. 

90*1 

11*3 

3*4 

6*5 

34 


10 

10 min. 

93*1 

12*3 

2*4 

4*4 

36 


1 hr. 

88*7 

10*8 

3*9 

7*4 

35 



6 hr. 

86*3 

9*9 

4*8 

9*9 

33 


4*0 

10 min. 

86*7 

8*6 

6*1 

8*2 

43 


1 hr. 

81*0 

7*6 

7*2 

11*8 

38 



5 far. 

80*2 

7*2 

7*5 

12*3 

38 

Bioohem. ! 

1936 XXX 
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Various concentrations of NaOH from N/50 to 2*5 N were employed but results 
are presented only for 0-1, 1*0 and 4-0% each at 10 min., 1 hour and 5 hours, 
since these conditions adequately cover the removal of the major part of the 
associated cellulosan. The celluloses studied included one from a hardwood, 
oak, two from cereal straws, barley and wheat, and one from a fibre plant, jute, 
the figures for all of wliich are given in Table IX. Alkali as dilute as 0*1 % 
brought about a considerable removal of xylan even in 10 min. from all celluloses, 
that of barley straw being particularly susceptible. The xylan was uniformly 
accompanied by some hexosan. With each concentration of alkali, long boiling 
removed hexosan at a greater rate than xylan, as a result of which the ratio of 
xylan loss to total loss falls with time. Not unconnected with this observation is 
the fact that in effecting the same total loss a higher concentration of alkali for a 
short, period will remove more xylan than a lower concentration for a longer 
period. This is well shown in the oak series, in which the residue after extracting 
oak cellulose for 10 min. with 4*0% acid was 70*1 % and that with 1*0% acid 
for 5 hours 76-7 %. The xylan content of the former residue was, however, 10*5 % 
and of the latter 15*1 %. It follows that in the preparation of xylan from cellulose, 
a purer extract is likely to be obtained by the use of a strong alkali solution for 
a short period than by prolonged boiling with a more dilute solution. 

The celluloses from the four different sources showed (‘ortain distinctive 
differences. The jute cellulose was more resistant to extraction than any of the 
other samples, and the losses from jute were due more to the removal of hexosan 
material than xylan. The celluloses from the cereal straws provided a distinct 
contrast, that from barley being much more susceptible to dilute alkali than that 
from wheat. In proportion, however, hexosan was more easily removed from 
wheat, and the ratios of xylan loss to total loss are consequently uniformly lower 
in the wheat series. Whether such differences are characteristic of thest^ straws 
has not yet been determined. The results on oak cellulose provide the basis for a 
comparison of the effects of hydrolysis [Table VIII] and extraction. Prolonged 
boiling with acids produced a progressive attack on both components, that on 
the xylan increasing only slightly with time. As a result, on continued hydrolysis 
the ratio of xylan loss to total loss does not change appreciably. In alkahne 
extraction, on the contrary, the removal of hexosan increased faster than the 
removal of xylan with the result that this ratio falls. 

Discussion of hydrolysis and extraction. 

Treatment of a plant cellulose with hot dilute acids or alkalis results in the 
removal of cellulosan to an extent which depends on the concentration and the 
time. Concurrently, however, there is a removal of hexosan material often to an 
extent considerably greater than that of cellulosan. In no case, with hot re- 
agents, is cellulosan removed unaccompanied by hexosan. Pure cotton cellulose 
with dilute acids and alkalis is known to undergo only very small losses under 
similar conditions. There is therefore in the celluloses from woods and plant 
materials a hexosan fraction far more susceptible than anything in cotton. The 
nature of this fraction and its relationship to true cellulose on the one hand and 
cellulosan on the other are not yet known. The existence of such a fraction has, of 
course, been recognized for many years, and in the evaluation of pulps a pro- 
cedure is ordinarily adopted to exclude this less resistant material. By treatment 
in the cold with 17*8% NaOH, a residue is obtained termed a-cellulose, which, 
whilst not usually free from xylan, is taken as representing the true resistant 
fraction available for manufacturing purposes. Bell [1932] has sl^iown, in a study 
of the mothylationof this fraction, that wood celluloses do not display uniformity 
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as individuals. The alkaline extract, if acidified, gives a precipitate known as 
jS-eellulose. The larger part of the material extracted is not however precipitated 
on acidification, and it is termed y-cellulose, the amount being obtained by 
difference. These fractions have never been critically investigated. It is unlikely 
that the proportions of a-, j3-, y-celJulose have any absolute significance since 
their isolation rests on a purely arbitrary procedure. The )8- and y-fractions 
presumably include the material removed by dilute acids and alkalis as described 
in this paper. 

From these experiments certain limited deductions as to the nature of this 
less resistant hexosan can be made. It is apparently as easily removed by dilute 
alkalis as is the cellulosan and furthcir is readily hydrolysed by dilute acids to 
give reducing sugars. True cellulose is little affected by dilute alkali or acids. The 
resistance of true cellulose? to hydrolysis by acids is unusual, even amongst 
polysaccharides, and has never been satisfactorily explained. This property is 
presumably connected with the immense chain length of the cellulose molecule, 
but not with its micellar arrangement, for regenerated celluloses, of inferior 
organized structure, artj not markedly more susceptible to acid hydrolysis. The 
inference is therefore that this less resistant hexosan fraction of such celluloses 
is of much less molecular size, and possibly of the same order or chain length as 
the associated xylan, the properties of which are virtually indistinguishable. 
This hexosan fraction might perhaps he rnort^ properly regarded as a cellulosan, 
instead of as a ]X)rtion of the true cellulose, in which case the cellulosan of such 
materials as descrila'd above would have two components, a xylan and a gluco- 
san, and in this be analogous to the cellulosan of the Gymnosperras, which con- 
sists of mannan and xylan. Such a distinction is however one of nomenclature 
only, and does not ex])lain the nature of the material. The mechanism which 
produces the celluloses of plant materials and woods seems to be less perfect in its 
achievement than that of tlu? seed hairs of the cotton plant. In the latter, the 
fibres are composed of molecules of great chain length and of the same general 
order of magnitude, so that the properties are uniform. In the former, molecules 
considerably shortcT in length appear to be laid down with the longer true 
cellulose chains. These shorter molecules would comprise the less resistant 
hexosan material removed concurrently with the xylan fraction. 

C. The effect of destroying modeciti.ar orientation. 

The physical and mechanical properties of cellulose depend not only on the 
nature of the molecule, but on the state of aggregation of the molecular units. 
The fact that the molecules are oriented in one direction and stabilized lateraUy 
by secondary valency fonn^s gives longitudinal strength. If cellulose be dissolved 
in one of the suitable solvents and subsequently precipitated, this regularity of 
arrangement is lost, and mechanical strength largely disappears. If qellulosans 
are present and are retained by secondary valency forces, the effects of disturb- 
ing the regularity of arrangement in such a cellulose should be an increased 
availability of the cellulosan fraction owing to the extensive reduction of forces 
operating laterally. This phenomenon has been observed in the case of the 
cellulosan of wheat straw cellulose. Two methods of solution were employed, in 
cuprammonium solution and by formation of the xanthate with CSg and alkali. 
A large preparation of the cellulose from wheat straw was made and, while wet, 
was divided into three portions. In view of observations on the effect of heat 
drying, it was decided to make comparisons of the regenerated cellulose both in 
a wet and oven-dried condition. One third of the cellulose was dissolved in 
cuprammonium solution by prolonged shaking, filtered free of lumps which were 
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broken up in a mortar until smooth, and the combined cellulose solution repre- 
cipitated by pouring into a large volume pf water containing more than sufficient 
HCl to neutralize all the ammonia present. The gelatinous precipitate obtained 
was washed by decantation and on a filter till free from copper. Half the product 
was then dried overnight at 100 ° and the remainder kept wet. The portion of the 
original cellulose for solution as a xanthate was treated with water and alkali to 
give a concentration of 17-5 % NaOH. CSg was stirred in, and the cellulose went 
slowly into solution to give a light yellow opaque liquid. It was diluted with 
10 % alkali and kept overnight, giving then a clear red-brown viscous solution. 
The cellulose from this was regenerated by precipitation in a large bath of dilute 
H 2 SO 4 and Na 2 S 04 , a slow stream of the xanthate being run in from a tube of 
about 04 cm. diamet<'r. In this way the cellulose was obtained in spongy ir- 
regular strings. After very thorough washing the product was divided into two 
portions, one being oven-dried and the other kept wet. The third portion of the 
original cellulose for use untreated as a control was similarly divided. In this 
way, six samples were obtained, untreated cellulose, wet and dried, cupram- 
monium cellulose, wet and dried and xanthate cellulose, wet and dried For 
comparison with these, similar series were prepared from two other celluloses not 
containing any cellulosan. One was a high-grade unbleached cotton yam and the 
other filter-paper (Whatman No. 1 ). The origin of the cellulose of the latter was 
presumably wood, all the cellulosan having been removed by drastic acid and 
alkali treatment. 

These samples were each given a number of treatments selected as a result of 
previous work for their suitability in providing information on the susceptibility 
of the cellulosan fraction. The treatments were : 

(а) 0-26%NaOHl 

( б ) 1 - 0 % NaOHV boiled for 1 hour. 

(c) 0-25% H 2 SO 4 J 

(d) Water: 2 boils for 20 min. each. 

(e) 3% sulphite: 2 boils for 20 min. each. ' 

(/) 4-0 % NaOH : standing for 1 hour at room temperature. 

The furfuraldehyde yield of the residue was determined on aU wheat cellulose 
samples, both untreated and regenerated, and the reducing value of the extract 
from the two acid treatments. 

The regenerated wheat celluloses from the cuprammonium and xanthate 
treatments were not identical in composition with the untreated wheat cellulose. 
In each case the basis of the solvent is an alkali, in the one anunonia (sp. gr. 
0-920), and in the NaOH initially 17-5 % and later reduced to 13 %, as a result of 
which some of the xylan becomes extracted, and though reprecipitated on acidi- 
fication is in a very fine condition and is carried away in the repeated washing 
that is necessary. This is particularly true of the cuprammonium product which 
reprecipitates in a highly dispersed condition. As a result, the xylan content of 
the xanthate product from wheat was 16% and that of the cuprammonium 
rather less than 10 %, whilst the original cellulose contained 21*5%, Such 
differences in xylan content might have invalidated the results had not the 
magnitude of the changes been great. The results of the extractions of wheat 
cellulose and its regenerated products are given in Table X, and those for cotton 
cellulose and filter-paper in Table XI. The results are expressed on 100 g. of the 

* I am much indebted to my colleague Dr S. H. Jenkina for his assistance iathe preparation 
and repiecipitation of the cuprammonium and xanthate celluloses used in this work. 



Table X, Extraction of wheat cellulose and> regenerated celluloses. 
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cellulose concerned, and because of the losses of xylan in the course of preparation 
of the cuprammonium and xanthate products are not directly comparable with 
one another. Instead, the relative effects of the different treatments and the 
nature of the materials removed by those treatments must be compared. 


Table XI. Extrctction of cotton cellulose and filter-paper and 
their regenerated products. 


liosults expressed on 100 g. cellulose (oven-dried basis). 


Cotton cellulose 


Treatment 

0-2,5% NaOH 
1% NaOH 
0-25% H*S04 
2-5% H,S04 
Water 
3% sulphite 
4% cold NaOH 


Unt] 

reated 

Cuprammonium 

A. 

Xai 

ithate 

.A 

Untr. 

air- 

Mr- 

-A ^ 

Oven- 


\ 

Oven- 

f 

% 

Oven- 

dried 

dried 

Wet* 

dried 

Wet 

dried 

dried 

94-2 

92-0 

89-0 

92-9 

97-3 

95-6 

97-1 

94-1 

9M 

88-7 

91-8 

96-G 

92-9 

95-4 

94-4 

93-2 

87-3 

95-5 

98-4 

93-3 

97-8 

93-8 

91-8 

83-1 

91-0 

9.5-5 

92-9 

96-3 

98-3 

95-1 

93-9 

97-3 

98-6 

9.5-9 

98-H 

97-0 

93-0 

89-9 

95-2 

98-0 

93-3 

97-4 

96-5 

95-3 

96-6 

96-3 

98-7 

96-8 

97-6 


Filter-paper 


Cupr. Xanth. 


wot 

06-8 

94-9 

98-2 

92-4 

991 

97-3 

97-3 


wet 

95- 1 
95-1 
95-2 
93-5 
95-8 
93-8 
95-2 


This sample was very gelatinous and became highly dispersed on subsequent treatment, so 
that some loss occurred on fitration. 


The results on the wet xanthate-regenerated cellulose are more striking than 
those on the cuprammonium cellulose because less xylan was lost in the method 
of preparation. The differences between the various extracting and hydrolysing 
agents were smoothed out as a result of regeneration in both cases, so that hot 
water removed almost as much xylan as any other reagent, in marked contrast to 



Fig. 3. Removal of xylan from untreated and regenerated cellulose. 

its action on the untreated cellulose (Fig. 3). No equivalent increase in avail- 
ability of hexosan material occurred. This is in accord with the results obtained 
on the celluloses not containing cellulosan given in Table XI. Neither filter- 
paper nor cotton cellulose on solution and reprecipitation showed any significant 
change in susceptibility to these various treatments. 

The dried samples were very similar in properties to the wet, save that super- 
imposed upon the changes brought about by solution and repredpitation was 
also the effect of exposure to h^t previously described. Thk appeiiynsd to be 
maaUmr in tire regenerated celluloses than in untreated material. 
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Discussion. 

It is believed that the cellulosan fraction of natural celluloses is retained 
by secondary valency forces. The association is, however, stronger than 
this type of linkage would normally provide. Additional stability is provided 
by the orientation of the cellulose molecular chains and their arrangement 
in micellae. If it is presumed that the cellulosan molecules are similarly oriented 
and distributed throughout the micellae, not necessarily only on the surface, 
then such an aggregate might be expe^cted to have the properties of the natural 
celluloses as shown in this paper. A portion of the cellulosan may very readily be 
extracted with alkali in the cold, yet even prolonged heating with alkaK fails to 
effect a complete extraction. This has long been a matter of comment. Heuser & 
Haug [1918], investigating a cereal straw cellulose, showed that many extractions 
with hot 0 % NaOH resulted in a loss of only 80% of the xylan, and that even 
after drastic treatment under pressure at 140*^~1 50"^, 5-0 % of the xylan remained. 
Similar results wen* obtained with the wheat cellulose used in this work. The 
xylan contemt, initially 21*5 %. was redue€id only to 5% by prolonged boiling 
with 10 % NaOH, a loss of le.ss than 80 %. The hydrolytic effect of acid treatment 
is eay)able of removing this resistant fraction easily, and 3 % H2SO4 at 100° for 
one hour eliminated this 5 % residue. The distribution of xylan molecules through 
the mic<‘llae would account for such differences in (extraction. 

On the solution of the cellulose and .subsequent reprecipitation the organized 
arrang(?ment is largely destroyed, and the secondary valency forces between the 
cellulose and xylan moleeuh's are no longer operative. As a result, the xylan 
becomes easily removable by reagents which previously had little effect upon it. 
In the untreated and orient(‘d condition about 5 % of the xylan only was water- 
soluble. After modification so that orientation was impaired nearly 80% of the 
xylan was removed und(T the same conditions. Cold 4 % alkali then extracted 
well over 90%, a result that could not be achieved on the untreated material, 
even by prolonged lx>iling with alkali of higher concentration. No significant 
increase in the susceptibility of any hexosan material occurred, this change in 
properties being confined to the xylan. 

SUMMAKY, 

1. The ceUulose of most plants and woods differs from that of cotton in 
containing associated polysaccharides, known as collulosans, which are tena- 
ciously retairuKi and must be considered as an integral part of the cellulose 
aggregate. 

2. Heat-drying produces some change in the pro})erties of both components 
of such a cellulose, which is manifest in an increased availability to extracting 
and hydrolysing agents. 

3. The effect of heat treatment may be observed repeatedly on the same 
sample and must involve breakage of the cellulose chains, though the xylan 
fraction is affected to a much greater extent. 

4. Preparations of the water-soluble material produced as a result of heat- 
treatment are mixtures which can be partially separated to give a portion of 
higher xylan content. Some oxidation undoubtedly occurs, and uronic groupings 
are present. 

6. The xylan may be removed from celluloses by treatment with either 
acid or alkali, but a concurrent loss of hexosan material takes place in all 
cases. 
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6. In acid hydrolysis there is no apparent break in the continuity of the 
reaction. The reducing value of dilute acid extracts indicates that the material 
removed is not completely hydrolysed to reducing sugars. 

7. Continued boiling with alkali removes hexosan at a greater rate than 
xylan, and in effecting the same total loss a higher concentration of alkali in a 
short period extracts more xylan than a lower concentration for a longer period. 

8. Plant celluloses show considerable differences of behaviour towards 
hydrolytic and extracting agents and reveal distinct individualities. 

9. By solution and reprecipitation of a cereal cellulose, the organized mole- 
cular structure may be destroyed, with the result that the xylan, which was 
initially extracted only to a small extent by water and dilute alkali, becomes 
almost completely soluble. No equivalent change in the properties of the hexo- 
san material occurs. 

10. These observations are in accord with the view that the cellulosan frac- 
tion of the cellulosic aggregate of plant materials and woods is oriented and 
participates in the micellae, being retained by secondary valency forces identical 
with those which obtain between parallel cellulose chains in pure cotton cellulose. 
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CCXCI. THE INFLUENCE OF CONCENTRATED 
POTASSIUM THIOCYANATE SOLUTIONS ON 
THE STRUCTURE AND THE VOLUME 
OF THE VITREOUS BODY. 

By JACQUES GOEDBLOED. 

From (he Department of Anatomy and from the Department of Biochemistry, 

University of Leiden. 

{Received 6 December 19S5.) 

In an earlier paper on the vitreous body [1934] I demonstrated ultramicroscopic 
changes in its structure after treatment with KCNS solutions in N and higher 
concentrations. In these solutions the ultramicroscopic a8}}ect of the fibrils 
became hazier in comparison with that of the fibrils of the fresh vitreous. The same 
phenomenon could be observed under the action of concentrated KI solutions and 
in my opinion is due to increased hydration of the fibrils. Such a lyotropic in- 
fluence of concentrated KCNS and Kl solutions on hydrophylic colloids is well 
known. The fact that salt solutions with a dehydrating action (for example 
KjSO^ solutions) caused an opposite change of the ultramicroscopic aspect, lent 
support to the view that in the case of KCNS the changes were due to increased 
hydration of the fibrils. After treatment with concentrated K^SO^ solutions the 
fibrillar pattern became much more accentuated than in the nonnal fresh vitreous 
as would be expected from dehydration of the fibrils. 

In 2N and stronger KCNS solutions the vitreous body undergoes a rapid 
shrinkage to a minute fraction of its original volume. This decrease could be 
explained in the sense that the increase of hydration under the action of KCNS 
must in the last resort lead to peptization of the fibrils and accordingly to pro- 
gressive solution of the framework of the vitreous. 

Moreover it could be demonstrated [1936] that the vitreous never showed an 
increase in volume in more concentrated KCNS solutions. On the contrary, at 
all concentrations between 0*2 and 0*3 N there was a diminution proportional to 
the concentration (Fig. 1). These experiments showed therefore that increase in 
hydration of the fibrik docs not cause increase in volume of the isolated vitreous. 

This fact was important in view of later investigations [1936] in which I 
observed an extensive increase in volume of the vitreous after removal of the 
salts which ore normally present. This change in volume was not duo to increased 
h 3 ^ation of the fibrils but was apparently connected with an augmentation of 
the capUlaiy-electriocharge of the fibrils. This increased capiUary-electric activity 
causes greater mutual repulsion of the fibrils which leads to enlargement of the 
interflhtillar spaces and causes more capillary water to be taken up, so that the 
volume increases. 

In a recent paper Duke-Elder &i Davson [1935] questioned my interpretation 
of the shrinkage of the vitreous in concentrated KCNS solutions and expressed 
the view that the diminution in volume was not due to solution as indicated 
above but must on the oontraiy be regarded as the result of dehydration of the 
vitreous. 
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This criticism caused me to make further investigations of the influence of 
KCNS solutions on the vitreous and to make identical examinations of some other 
salts for comparison. A brief report of the results of these experiments is given 
below. It will be shown that the action of KCNS on the vitreous is quite 
different from those of other salts. 



Fig. 1. Influence of KCNS solutions on the volume of the vitreous body. 


VolurrM* 



Fig. 2. Movement of the volume of the vitreous body in different salt solutions; 

movement of the volume in distilled water. 


En^. 1. Some freeh vitreous were placed in distilled water wldoh was 
renewed eveay hours. After about 3da3m the beginning of an increase in volume 
was to be nbserv^. The maximum volume was reached after 6-*6 ^ys, and 
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amounted to 200% (Fig. 2, curve 1). As mentioned above the increase is con- 
nected with an increase in capillary-electric charge of the fibrils after the 
removal of the salts [see Goedbloed, 1935]. 

Exp, 2, Some other vitreous were then placed in N K2SO4 solutions. As is 
well known such a solution discharges hydrophylic colloids completely and acts 
moreover in a dehydrating manner. In this saline solution the vitreous de- 
creased in volume after 5 days to 75% of the original volume (Fig. 2, cmve 2). 
Thereupon the vitreous were put in distilled water which was several times 
renewed. By this treatment the salt was removed and after some days an increase 
in volume was observed to a maximum of 225 % . This experiment proved that 
the colloid-chemical changes of the vitreous after the preceding treatment with 
N K28O4 are completely reversible. The final volume reached in Exp. 2 was about 
the same as in Exp. 1. 

Exp, 3. The same experiment as described above was made with 3.YNaCl 
instead of K2SO4 . In this solution after 2 days the vitreous underwent a decrease 
in volume to 70 % of the original. After removal of the NaCl in distilled water an 
increase in volume again set in ; the final volume which was obtained was about 
200% (Fig. 2, curve 3). It should lie noted that in concentrated NaCl solutions 
the decrease in volume is rather limited, and that here again the influence of the 
salt is completely n^versible. 

Exp, 4, Comparative investigations were then made with concentrated (3 Y) 
KCNS solutions. After measuring the volume of the fresh vitreous bodies, they 
w(‘re placed in the solution ; a very rapid decrease was observed in the volume 
which after (5 hours was reduced to about 6 % of tlu' original, after 24 hours to 
I % and aft(T 72 hours to 0*5 % . This change of volume is shown by curve 4 of 
Fig. 2. 

Exp, 4 a. Two vitreous bodies which after 6 hours in the KCNS solution had 
decreased to 6 % of their original volume were placed in distilled water which 
was several times renewed. After removal of the KCNS an increase in volume 
was observed which after 72 hours reached a maximum of only 40% of the 
original (Fig, 2, curv<» 4a). 

Exp, 4 6. The same experiment was repeated with some* vitreous bodies left 
in KCNS solutions for 72 hours when the volume w^as 0-5% of the original. 
These showed the phenomenon to a still greater extent, since after removal of the 
salt in distilled water, a final volume of only 4 % of the original was obtained 
(Fig. 2, curve 4 b), 

DlSCtJSSION. 

In discussing the experiments mentioned above, attention should first be 
paid to the different behaviours of the vitreous ttiwards KCNS on the one hand 
and towards K2SO4 and NaCl on the other, as is shown by the curves 4, 2 and 3 
of Fig. 2. If, as D^e-Elder & Davson thought, the rapid decrease in volume in 
KCNS were due to simple dehydration of the fibrils of the vitreous, this noticeable 
difference in the curves would remain unexplained. It is evident that the obser- 
vations concerning the action of KCNS point more to peptization than to 
simple dehydration. By such peptization the greater part of the fibrillar proteins 
(and perhaps also of the other proteins of the vitreous) would be dissolved in the 
surrounding liquid so that naturally the residue of the vitreous after washing 
with distilled water would regain a smaller volume than after treatment with 
K2SO4 or NaCL Here it must be repeated that this view is in complete accordance 
with the observations on the action of concentrated KCNS solutions on the 
ultramiorosoopic aspect of the structure of the vitreous as mentioned at the 
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beginning of this paper. In this connexion it is to be noted that Duke-Elder & 
Davson reported increased extensibility of the structure of the vitreous after 
treatment with KCNS, which in my opinion can only be ascribed to increase in 
hydration of the fibrils. In this respect the conclusion of the authors about the 
dehydrating action of KCNS is not in keeping with the results of their own 
investigations on the elasticity of the vitreous. 

SUMMABY. 

A brief report is given of investigations of the action of concentrated KCNS 
solutions on the volume of the vitreous body, in which it is shown that the 
decrease m volume after treatment with KCNS is largely irreversible. This result 
is in accordance with earlier investigations of the influence of KCNS on the ultra- 
microscopic aspect of the vitreous, and with the result of experiments by Duke- 
Elder & Davson on the extensibility of the framework of the vitreous after 
treatment with this salt. The experiments indicate that in greater concentrations 
KCNS acts as hydrating agent and in the last resort causes peptization of the 
greater part of the vitreous proteins. 
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CCXCIL ASCORBIC ACID OXIDASE FROM 
DRUMSTICK, MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA> 

By MUDAMBI SRINIVASAN. 

Fromi the Biochemical Laboratory^ University of Madras^ Madras, 

{Received 7 September 1936.) 

The high content in ascorbic; acid of the pods of the drumstick tree, Moringa 
pterygospermay was demonstrated by Damodaran & Srinivasan [1935], using 
the Tillmans-Harris method. The starting point of the present investigation was 
the observation tliat the press juice from this material, in contrast to its tri- 
chloroacetic acid extract, exercised no reducing action on 2:6-dibromophcnol- 
indoplicmol. That this anomalous behaviour was due to a vigorous enzymic 
oxidation of ascorbic acid in the press juice became evident from further experi- 
ments which showed, in the first place, that the juice when added to other 
normally stable sourc<‘S of ascorbic acid such as orange juice or the press juice of 
Phyllanthus emblica caused a rapid diminution in their ascorbic acid content and 
secondly that if the drumstick pods in the intact condition were first immersed 
for a short time in boiling w'ater, the juice obtained on pre.s8ing had a Tillmans 
titre practically equivalent to, or slightly higher than, that of a trichloroacetic 
acid extract. 

Studies on the enzymic oxidation of ascorbic acid were begun by Szent- 
Gydrgyi [1928] who concluded that the oxidation of ascorbic acid by plant tissues 
was due to peroxidase acting through the intermediary of a phenolic compound, 
the phenol being first oxidized by peroxidase to the quinone which in turn oxidized 
the ascorbic acid, presumably without the intervention of a second enzyme. In 
later communications [1930; 1931] he modified this view and postulated the 
existence in cabbage juice of a specific ‘‘hexoxidase'' which was responsible for 
the oxidation of ascorbic acid. From a study of the kinetics of the reaction which 
showed that the rate of oxidation increased with increasing concentrations of 
substrate, the conclusion was drawn that this oxidizing enzyme was of a complex 
nature and involved the intervention of an intermediate substance ‘ a:”. 

Zilva [1934] also described experiments to show that Bramley's seedling 
apples contained an enzyme, distinct from and unconnected with peroxidase, 
which was capable of reversibly oxidizing vitamin C and which he considered to 
be similar in nature to Szent-Gyorgyi’s “hexoxidase’*. 

During the course of the present work Tauber et al [ 1935] have demonstrated 
the presence m the pericarp of Cucurbita maxirm of a specific oxidase for ascorbic 
acid, which differs in many respects from Szent-Gyorgyi’s “hexoxidase”. 

The enzyme from M, pterygosperma now described presents few analogies 
with Szent-Gyorgyi’s ‘ hexoxidase”, but appears to be similar in most respects 
to that obtained by Tauber et al, from C, maxima. In the presence of molecular 
oxygen ascorbic acid is oxidized by it directly and specifically to its reversible 
firat oxidation product; there is no evidence of the intervention of an inter- 
mediate carrier. A very active concentrate capable of quantitatively oxidizing 
large amounts of ascorbic acid in an extremely short time is readily obtained by 
^ First appeared as a letter in Vurrmi Science, 4, 407 (1935). 
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fractional precipitation of the press juice with ammonium sulphate. Such a 
preparation has no action upon guaiacum, benzidine, catechol, pyrogallol or 
p-phenylenediamine, showing the absence of a polyphenol or an indophenol 
oxidase. On the other hand, it always shows peroxidase activity, blueing guaia- 
cum in the presence of HgOg. The differential action of inhibiting agents, how- 
ever, leaves no doubt of the fact that the oxidation of ascorbic acid is entirely 
independent of the presence of peroxidase. Thus, after treatment with acetone 
or alcohol the preparation has little oxidizing action on ascorbic acid, though the 
peroxidase remains unimpaired (Table II). On the other hand, 10“* Jf cyanide 
completely inhibits the reaction with guaiacum and HgOg, while 66% of the 
original capacity to oxidize ascorbic acid is still retained (Table III and Fig. 2). 
Further, in the press juice of the radish, SaphaniLS sativus, which contains both 
ascorbic acid and a peroxidase, the latter is without action on the former. Szent- 
Gyorgyi also showed [1928] that a purified peroxidase preparation is without 
action on ascorbic acid. In the present instance the usual colour reactions gave 
no evidence of the presence of a phenol or a quinone. No mention is made by 
Tauber et ah [1935] as to the presence or absence of peroxidase in their ascorbic 
acid oxidase preparation from C, maxima. 

A study of the course of the oxidation of ascorbic acid by the enzyme from 
drumstick reveals that it is unimolecular (Table IV). The rate of oxidation is 
proportional to enzyme concentration (Table VI) and is unaffected by increasing 
quantities of substrate. 

In one important respect, viz., in its sensitiveness to cyanide, ascorbic acid 
oxidase from drumstick differs from the corresponding enzyme in (\ maxinva, as 
well as from “hexoxidase”. While both the lattt'r enzymes have lx*en shown to 
be affected only by high concentrations of cyanide (0-01 %), the activity of the 
enzyme from drumstick is greatly inhibited by 10’ ® M cyanide or HgS (Table III 
and Fig. 2). Even 10"® M cyanide has a definite inhibitory effect. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of the eMzyme. From preliminary experiments it was found that 
by treating the pressed juice of drumstick with solid (NH4)j5S04 to 1/9 saturation 
(5 %), an inert precipitate was thrown down, while the resulting filtrate contained 
almost the whole of the original enzyme activity; further saturation of the active 
filtrate with (NH4)ijS04 to 3/4 saturation (35 % final concentration) precipitated 
most of the enzyme, the filtrate being practically inactive. The following pro- 
cedure was therefore adopted in preparing the enzyme. 

About 15-20 drumsticks, weighing nearly 700 g. with the outer skin scraped 
off, were passed through a mincer, the juice pressed out and centrifuged for 
20 min. The greenish yellow supernatant liquid (about 400 ml.) was cooled in 
ice and (NH4)2S04 added to a concentration of 5 % . The heavy precipitate settling 
down on standing in the ice-chest overnight was filtered off and the resulting 
brownish yellow filtrate further treated with (NH4)2S04 to a final concentration 
of 35%. The fine precipitate which appear^ was separated by centrifuging 
(3000 r.p.m.) for half an hour, dispersed in about 60 ml* of water and filtered. 
The clear yellow filtrate thus obtained possessed powerful enzyme activity and 
was the material used for all experiments described here. Kept under toluene in 
the refrigerator, such a preparation retained its activity undiminished for over a 
month. 
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Methods, 

Water, redistilled four times in all-glass (pyrex) apparatus was used for 
making up all the experimental solutions. A solution of ascorbic acid (B.D.H.) 
prepaid in glass-distilled water and brought to pH 5-3 {v. infra) with NagCOa 
served as substrata*, the exact strength of this solution being determined by 
titration against standard iodine (^/200). 

Table I. Oxidation of ascorbic acid at different pH values, 

McIIvaine’s citric acid- phosphate buffer S 0 i*enHeii’s phosphate liuffer 



Ascorbic acid 


Ascorbic acid 


oxidized 


oxidized 

pH 

O' 

'O 

pH 

,o 

30 

27-94 

5-3 

100-00 

3*4 

00-89 

5-0 

100-00 

3-8 

70-47 

5-9 

90-10 

42 

85-31 

0-5 

84-03 


89-71 

0-8 

07-32 

rv8 

82-75 

7-2 

42-32 

00 

81-04 

8-0 

23-08 

0-4 

08-90 

— 

— 

(i-8 

44-82 


— 

7*2 

34-48 

— 

— 

70 

24-14 

— 

— 



Fig. 1, Activity-pH curves for ascorbic acid oxidase. 
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The reaction mixture was contained in 50 ml. beakers held in a thermostat 
at 37®. After the addition of enzyme and during its action, the contents of the 
beaker were kept well stirred. Enzyme action was arrested, when desired, by 
adding acetic acid to the reaction mixture, in which unoxidized ascorbic acid was 
determined at any time by titrating against a standard solution of 2:6-dibromo- 
phenolindophenol. 

Control experiments were run under identical conditions, but with the boiled 
enzyme. Though stock solutions of ascorbic acid prepared as described suffered 
no oxidation on standing for two or three days in stopjiered bottles, the control 
experiments, conducted as they were in open beakers and with the probable 
metallic contamination from the boiled enz 3 nne showed small decreases in the 
Tillmans titres. Such decreases were extremely minute compared with those 
caused by the enzyme ; the corresponding corrections were, however, made in the 
experimental values. 

The optimum pH for enzyme action, 

Mcllvaine’s phosphate-citric acid and Sorensen’s phosphate buffers wore used 
for obtaining solutions of various reactions. The oxidation taking place in 3 min. 
at 37® in 6 ml. of a reaction mixture composed of 0-4 mg. ascorbic acid, 0-1 ml. 
enzjnne and 1 ml. of buffer solution of the desired pH was determined by titration 
of the unoxidized ascorbic acid. 

From Table I and Fig. 1 it will be seen that the optimum reaction for 
this enzyme lies over a range pH 4*6~5*6 in citric acid-phosphate buffer and 
6*3“5‘6 in phosphate buffer, the natural pH of the press juice of drumstick being 
6*6-^*8. Further, the extent of oxidation of ascorbic acid by the enzyme is 
greater in the latter than in the former buffer. In all subsequent experiments 
phosphate buffer of pH 5*3 (9-75 ml. Jf/15 NaHgPO4+0»25 ml. Jf/16 Na 2 HP 04 
mixture according to Sorensen) was therefore used. 

Nature and extent of oxidxtXion of ascorbic acid by the enzyme. 

The reaction does not proceed in the absence of oxygen, no oxidation taking 
place in evacuated Thunberg tubes. 

The enzyme oxidizes ascorbic acid to its reversible oxidation product as is 
evident from the following experiment: 0*5398 mg. ascorbic acid was completely 
oxidized (as judged by a zero Tillmans titre in a duplicate experiment) by 
0*1 ml. enzyme at pH 5*3 at 37®. Through the oxidized solution HjS was bubbled 
for 10 min. and the solution kept overnight in a stoppered flask. HjS was then 
completely removed by a current of carbon dioxide ; the solution then had an 
ascorbic acid content of 0*5202 mg. 

Action of the enzyme on other compounds, 

Guaiacum, benzidine, catechol, pyrogallol and p-phonylenediamine were not 
affected by the enzyme preparation, suggesting that the enzyme, which oxidizes 
ascorbic acid, is not a polyphenol or an indophenol oxidase. 

All these substances were oxidized by the enzyme preparation in the presence 
of HjOj, indicating the presence of peroxidase, but the following experiments 
show that the peroxidase action was totally unconnected with the oxidation of 
ascorbic acid. 

Effect of alcohol or acetone on ascorbic acid oxidase amd peroxidase. 

2 ml. enzyme solution were treated in a 16 ml. centrifuge-tube with 4 vol. 
of 95 % ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol or acetone. The precipitate forhied in each 
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case was separated by centrifuging and redispersed in 2 ml. water. The super- 
natant liquid was evaporated at a low temperature in vaciLO and the resulting 
residue also taken up in 2 ml. water. The enzymic activities of these two fractions 
were compared with that of the untreated enz 5 mae preparation. The results are 
given in Table IT. 

Table II. Effect of alcohol or acetone on ascorbic acid oxidase. 

Reaction mixture: 0-5 mg. ascorbic acid, 0*1 ml. enzyme in a total volume of 5 ml. at 

pH 5*3 at 37*^. 

Ascorbic acid 
oxidized in 2 min. 


1. Untreated enzyme 77-52 

2. Enzyme treated with ethyl alcohol 8-90 

3. Enzyme treated with methyl alcohol 2*60 

4. Enzyme treated with acetone 20-97 

5. Filtrates from 2, 3 or 4 0*0 


The enzyme is thus seen to be highly sensitive to ethyl or methyl alcohol and 
to a less extent to acetone. The ]ieroxidase activity of the pn^paration as studied 
qualitatively by the colour developed with a solution of pyrogallol in the presence 
of H 2 O 2 , remained unimpaired by such treatment. 


Effect of cyanide or H 2 S on ascorbic acid oxidase and peroxidase. 

The action of the enzyme on ascorbic acid under standard conditions was 
studied with and without the addition of cyanide or HgS. Simultaneously, per- 
oxidase activity was also studied qualitatively as before. 

Table III. Effect of cyanide or II on ascorbic acid oxidase and 

peroxidase. 

Reaction mixture: 0-3 mg. ascoriiic acid, 0-1 ml. enzyme in a total volume of 5 ml. at 

pH 5-3 at 37^^. 


Ascorbic acid oxidized 


^ ^ 


Time 


Enzvine 

Enzyme Enzyme 

Enzyme 

Enzyme 

in 



-l-5xi0-*Jf H 10-^ Jf 

+ 10-8 A/ 

+ 10-8 Af 

min. 

Enzyme 

KCN 

KCX KCX 

KCN 

HgS 

1 

33-88 

29-03 

25-81 22-58 

6-45 

6-34 

2 

56-45 

53-23 

46-77 43-55 

9-68 

11-11 

3 

75-82 

70-98 

67-75 64-52 

12-9 

14-29 

4 

90*33 

88-72 

85-49 82-26 

14-52 

— 

Peroxidase 

4. 

± 

- 

- 



activity 

Prom the above table and the graphs in Fig. 2, the inhibitory influence of 
cyanide or H 2 S at low concentration is evident. Slight though definite inhibition 
of the oxidation of ascorbic acid takes place even at a cyanide concentration of 
10”'5 the effect is marked only above a concentration of M. Per- 

oxidase activity, on the other hand, ceases completely long before such a concen- 
tration of cyanide is reached. 

Enzyme kinetics. 

Order of the, reaction. The oxidation of ascorbic acid by the enzyme is a reaction 
of the first order, as is seen from the calculated values for the velocity constant 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 134 
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given in the last column of Table IV. For this particular experiment a very 
dilute solution of 2:6-dibromophenolindophenol, equivalent to 0-05 mg. ascorbic 
acid per ml. was used to ensure greater accuracy. 



Fig. 2. Effect of KCN or H,S on ascorbic acid oxidase. 


Table IV. Baie of oxidation of ascorbic acid by the enzyme. 


Reaction miztxirB: 0'41 mg. ascorbic acid, 0*1 ml. enzyme in a total volume of 5 ml. at 

5*3 at 37°. 



Ascorbic acid 


Time in 
min. 

oxidized 

% 

1 

22*67 

0*11160 

2 

38*68 

0*10660 

3 

62*00 

0*10633 

4 

62*67 

0*10667 

6 

70*68 

0*10652 

7 

82*00 

0*10639 


BdoHon between concentration of enzyme and iU action. Mixtures of 1 ml. 
aioorbio acid solution containing 0*41 mg. of acid, 1 ml. phosphate buffer 
pH 6^3 and varying quantities of glass-distilled water to make the final volume 
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after the addition of enzyme 5 ml., were incubated with different quantities of 
enzyme at 37° and the rate of oxidation determined by titration. The results are 
given in Table V. 


Table V. Influence of the concentraiion of enzyme on the rate of oxidation 

of aacorhic acid. 


Tniiw.a iri 


mg. ascorbic acid oxidized by 

A 


J-XIIlC llj 

min. 

r 

0*3 ml. cnzymo 

0-2 ml. enzyme 

0-1 ml. enzyme 

0-05 ml. enzyme 

1 

0-2033 

0-1621 

0-09344 

0-04397 

2 

0-3243 

0-2583 

0-1597 

0-08245 

3 

— 

0-3243 

0-2061 

0-1099 

4 

— 

— 

0*2683 

— 

5 

— 

— 

0-2913 

0-1759 

7 

— 

— 

0-3380 

0-2199 

10 

— 

— 

— 

0-2859 



I 2 .3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 112 

Time: min. 


Fig, 3. Enzyme concentration and ascorbic acid oxidation. 

The above results are plotted graphically in Fig. 3. Prom these graphs the 
results given in Table VI were obtained. 

From Table VI, it is clear that the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid is 
directly proportional to enzyme concentration. 

Substrate concentration and enzyme action, 5 ml. reaction mixture composed 
of I ml. phosphate buffer pH 5-3, 0-2 ml. enzyme and different quantities of 
ascorbic acid ranging from 0*5633 to 4*893 mg. were incubated for 3 min. at 37°. 
The amount of ascorbic acid oxidized at the end of the interval was determined in 
each case. 0*4074 mg. ascorbic acid was uniformly oxidized, showing that under 
these conditions the rate of oxidation is unaffected by increasing quantities of 
substrate. 


134~-2 
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Table VI. Emyme concentration and ascorbic acid oxidation. 


Enzyme quantity 

Time in 


Aflcorbic acid 

ml. 

min. 


oxidized 

(E) 

(T) 

ExT 


0-30 

1-0 

0*3 

0-2150 

0-30 

2-0 

0*6 

0-3125 

0*20 

1-5 

0-3 

0-2175 

0-20 

30 

0-6 

0-3200 

010 

30 

0-3 

0-2150 

0-10 

6-0 

0-6 

0-3150 

005 

60 

0-3 

0-2025 

0-05 

120 

0-6 

0-3200* 


* Obtained by extrapolation. 


Summary. 

1. Prom the press juice of the drumstick, Moringa pterygosperma an enzyme 
preparation has been obtained which, in presence of oxygen, oxidizes ascorbic 
acid to its reversible oxidation product. 

2. The enzyme does not oxidize guaiacum, benzidine, catc^chol, pyrogallol or 
p-phenylenediamine . 

3. There is present in the preparation a peroxidase which, however, has been 
shown to have no role in the oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

4. The oxidation of ascorbic acid by the enzyme is a reaction of the first 
order. The rate of oxidation is directly proportional to enzyme concentration 
and above a certain limit is unaffected by increasing quantities of substrate. 

6. From the above findings, the ascorbic acid-oxidizing action of the 
preparation is to be attributed to an oxidase therein specific for ascorbic acid. 

6. Low concentrations of cyanide or H^S inhibit the activity of the enzymes. 
It is destroyed almost completely by alcohol and partially by acetone. 

The author is very grateful to Prof. M. Damodaran for his interest in the 
investigation. 
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CCXCIII. DISSOCIATION CONSTANTS AND 
STRUCTURES OF GLUTAMIC ACID 
AND ITS ESTERS. 

By albert NEUBERGER. 

From the Department of Pathological Chemistry, University College Hospital 

Medical School, London, 

(Received 28 September 1936,) 

It has been shown [Neuljcrger, 1936] that the dissociation constants of simple 
zwitterions which contain only one carboxyl and one amino-group are quanti- 
tatively related to their structures; similarly the change of their apparent 
dissociation constants with the ionic, strength of the solution of the different 
amino-acdds can be satisfactorily explained on such a basis. This paper represents 
an extension of the previous work to a more complex zwitterion, namely glutamic 
acid. It was deemed desirable to determine also the dissociation constants of the 
differemt esters of glutamic acid and in this connexion the preparation of a-ethyl 
hydrogen glutamate is described. 


Experimental. 

Preparation of emripownds, 

a-Ethyl hydrogen glutamaie} AT-Bcmzylcarbonylglutamic anhydride [of. 
Harington & Mead, 1935] (20 g.) and alcohol (100 ml.) were heated in a sealed 
tube for 3J hours at 125'^; the solution was concentrated to low bulk, diluted 
with ether and extracted with aqueous sodium bicarbonate. The aqueous solution 
was acidified and extracted several times with ether; the combined ethereal 
extracts w'ere dried and evaporated leaving an oil which slowly crystallized. 
After recrystallization from ether the oL-ethyl hydrogen H-benzylcarbonylgluta- 
7tiate thus formed had M.P. 100®. Yield 25%. (Found: N, 4*58%. CigHigOeN 
requires: N, 4*53%. 22*1 mg. required 3-6 ml. Y/50 NaOH for neutralization 
to cresol red; CigHijOeN titrating as a monobasic acid requires 3-57 ml.) 

The above a-ethyl hydrogen Y-benzylcarbonylglutamate (4*5 g.), dissolved in 
a little 80% alcohol containing HCl (1 equiv.) was reduced with hydrogen and 
palladium black; the filtered solution was evaporated in vaevo and the residue 
taken up in a little 90 % alcohol, adjusted to pH 6*0 with lithium hydroxide and 
placed in a desiccator at 400 mm. pressure over a dish of absolute alcohol. 
Crystallization soon set in and was complete in 2 days. Recrystallization in a 
similar manner yielded cL-ethyl hydrogen glutamate having m.p. 110®. (Pound: 
N, 7*86%. C7 Hi 804N requires N, 8-01%.) The ester is very soluble in water, 
aqueous alcohol and aqueous acetone, but only sparingly soluble in absolute 
alcohol. 

^ Treatment of .dT-benzyloarbonylglutamic anhydride with sodium etiioxide in the cold 
according to Melville [J 934] gives a mixture of a- and y-esters; thus a sample of the oily product so 
obtained yielded, on hydrogenation, approximately 30 % of y-ethyl hydrogen glutamate, whilst 
another sample on long keeping, deposited crystals of v-ethyl hydrogen A^-benzyloarbonyl- 
glutamate; the different treatment described above, which gives a more uniform product, was 
therefore adopted. 
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y-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate was prepared according to Bergmann & Zervas 
[1933]. 

Ethyl glutamate hydrochloride was obtained by esterification of glutamic acid 
in the usual manner and was twice recrystallized. 

Glutamic acid was a carefully recrystaUized commercial specimen. 

Potentiometric methods. 

Measurements were made as previously described [Neuberger, 1936]. The 
liquid junctions which were made inside a cylindrical tube of 3 mm. internal 
diameter were initially very sharp; the potentials were generally constant for 
many hours within 0*1 mv. The esters, which were very stable at acid reaction, 
were hydrolysed with varying ease in alkaline media; in order to prevent local 
excess of alkali therefore NaOH was added to the mechanically stirred solution 
of the ester and the mixture transferred to the cell, mixing and transference being 
effected in an atmosphere of hydrogen freed from traces of COg . Readings were 
taken after suitable intervals ; the potentials were plotted against time and extra- 
polation to zero time was made. The initial drift in potential was about 1 mv. 
per 10 min. in the case of piTg of y-ethyl hydrogen glutamate at a pH of about 
8*8 and 1-2 mv. per hour in the case of ethyl glutamate at a pH of about 7*2; 
a-ethyl hydrogen glutamate was quite stable under the conditions of the 
measurements. 

BesuUs. 

In Table I the results of the potentiometric measurements are recorded. 
Column 1 gives the potentials corrected for barometric pressure ; in column 2 the 
potentials are recorded after correction for liquid junction. In column 3, 
a denotes the degree of neutralization, c in column 4 gives the total concentration 
of the add or base present. The ionic strength was varied by addition of KCl. 
The apparent dissociation constants were determined as described; the values 
are generally accurate within ±0'01. In the case of a very low pK (pK^ of 
glutamic acid and of y-ethyl hydrogen glutamate) the large blank correction 
causes the margin of error to be higher. In the oases of pK^ of y-ethyl hydrogen 
glutamate and pK of ethyl glutamate measurements are also less reliable owing 
to hydrolysis and/or lactam formation. The value of pK^ of glutamic acid is 
also only accurate ± 0-03, since the correction for ionic strength is larger. 

Discussion. 

The dissociation constants of glutamic acid. 

Several equilibria are involved in the dissociation of glutamic add and it is 
necessary to consider these in some detail. Glutamic acid can be regarded as a 
tribasic add of which the most acidic form is a cation. The first step consists 
in the dissodation of H+ from the cation according to one of the three reactions 

HOOC.CH{NH,+)CH,.CH,.COOH -OOC.CH(NH,+)CH^.CH,.COOH+H+ (la). 

a ^ hi h 

HOOC.CH(NH,+)CH,.CH,.COOH HOOC.CH(NH,+)CH,.CH,.COO~+H+ (16). 

a hf h 

HOOC.CH(NH,+)CH*.CH,.OOOH HOOO.CH(NH«)CH;i.CHi.COOH +H+ (le). 

a ^ bt h 

^ The letters a, b etc. beneath the equations are arhiteary signs to denote the dififorent ionic 
spedes and are used for brevity in the equations developed later in this paper. 
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Table I. Potentiometric meamrementa. 


pK, 


pKt 


pKt 


jjA'i 




pK, 


pKj 


E 

Ecqxt. 

a 


c 

A* 

pK 



Glutamic acid. 



495*3 

493*4 

50*0 


0*008 

0*008 

2*683 

495*8 

494*4 

50*0 


0*008 

0*020 

2*705 

497*7 

497*5 

60*0 


0*008 

0*084 

2*757 



II 

155 (corrected). 



590*9 

589*5 

51*0 


0*008 

0*008 

4*313 

564*5 

663*1 

25*0 


0*008 

0*006 

3*867 

690*7 

589*4 

61*0 


0*008 

0-014 

4*311 

589*4 

588*3 

51*0 


0*008 

0*020 

4*292 

588*0 

587*3 

51*0 


0*008 

0*044 

4*276 

586*0 

584*7 

61*0 


0*008 

0*084 

4*232 

618*4 

617*0 

75*0 


0*008 

0-008 

4*772 




=4-324 (corrected). 



920*4 

919*0 

55*5 


0*008 

0*016 

9*883 

893*7 

892*3 

29*5 


0*008 

0*012 

9*432 

947*9 

946*5 

79*8 


0*008 

0*021 

10*348 

909*1 

909*4 

66-5 


0-008 

0*173 

9*721 

912-0 

911*8 

55-5 


0*008 

0*096 

9*762 

913-9 

913*3 

.55*5 


0*008 

0*060 

9*787 

915-6 

914*7 

55*5 


0*008 

0-040 

9*813 





= 9*960. 





a-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate. 


562-4 

560-9 

55-2 


0*00725 

0-004 

3*829 

562*9 

561*4 

55*2 


0*00725 

0*009 

3*837 

663*2 

562*3 

66*2 


0*00725 

0*014 

3*853 

563*6 

562*9 

65*2 


0*00725 

0*02 

3*863 

666*6 

565*2 

54*6 


0*00725 

0*044 

3*902 

663*6 

663*4 

55*9 


0*00725 

0-084 

3*870 

690*7 

589*3 

27*6 


0*00725 

0*002 

4*311 

634*6 

533*1 

80*3 


0*00680 

0*006 

3-359 

635*5 

634*1 

80*3 


0*00725 

0*008 

3*376 



1. 

= 3*846. 



770*8 

769*4 

73*6 


0*00725 

0*0058 

7*355 

769*7 

768*6 

73*6 


0*00726 

0*02 

7*340 

768*2 

767*6 

73*6 


0*00725 

0-042 

7*323 

744*0 

742*6 

88*8 


0*00726 

0*005 

6-901 

770*5 

769*4 

73*7 


0*008 

0*008 

7*354 

771*4 

770*4 

73*1 


0*008 

0*014 

7*372 

769*0 

768*7 

72*5 


0*00725 

0*048 

7*341 


7-838. 


y.Ethyl hydrogen glutamate. 


603*4 

601*4 

31*8 

0*01257 

0*008 

2*823 

523*3 

621*4 

16*9 

0*01257 

0*008 

3*151 

490*4 

488*4 

47*7 

0*01267 

0*008 

2*606 

502*4 

600*9 

31*8 

0*01267 

0*014 

2*817 

496*4 

495*6 

60*0 

0*008 

0*025 

2*726 

497*3 

496*8 

50*0 

0*008 

0*044 

2*745 

499*1 

498*2 

60*0 

0*008 

0*084 

2*769 

499*3 

499*6 

60*0 

pK,^ 

0*008 

=2*148. 

0*244 

2*793 

846*6 

845*1 . 

76*0 

0*008 

0*008 

8*635 

874*4 

873*0 

62*0 

0*008 

0*008 

9*104 

859*5 

858*1 

66*4 

0*008 

0*008 

8*854 

840*0 

838*6 

80*8 

0*008 

0*008 

8*524 


l>JSr,«=919. 


Ethyl glutamate. 


762*4 

751*0 

62*1 

0*008 

0*008 

7*093 

753*0 

761*9 

62*1 

0*008 

0*016 

7*06S 

753*7 

752*9 

52*1 

0*008 

0*024 

7*076 

756*8 

766*5 

62*1 

0*008 

0*084 

7*136 

722*0 

720*6 

76*1 

pK^ 

0*008 

=7*035. 

0*008 

6*530 


pK 

2129 

2*146 

2*188 


4*293 

4*301 

4*288 

4*262 

4*244 

4*198 

4*295 


9-807 

9*818 

9*813 

9*641 

9*683 

9*716 

9*741 


3*881 

3*888 

3*905 

3*915 

3*946 

3*931 

3*876 

3*871 

3*886 


7*801 

7*786 

7*766 

7-800 

7*802 

7*806 

7*760 


2*184 

2*185 

2*172 

2*164 

2-180 

2*200 

2-223 

2*207 


9*141 

9*168 

9*169 

9*150 


7*080 

7*096 

7*112 

7*172 

7*066 
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Reactions (la) and (16) lead to zwitterions, whilst reaction (Ic) produces an 
uncharged molecule. For electrostatic reasons most of the cations will react 
according to (1 a) rather than (16). Prom what is known of the order of magnitude 
of the dissociation of the amino-group in amino-acids and their esters and 
especially from the relative values of the dissociation constants of the esters of 
glutamic acid given in this paper it can be assumed that the dissociation of the 
group is negligible compared with the dissociation of cither of the two 
carboxyl groups. Reaction (Ic) can therefore be neglected and the second step 
can be written as follows : 


-•OOC.CH(Nll3+)CH2.CH*.COOH --OOC.CH(NH3+)CH3.CH3.COO~ + H ^ ( 2 a), 

hi c h 

HOOC.OH(NH3+)Ca,.OH3.COO“ -00C.CH(NH3+)0H2.0H3.C00-“ -i-H+ 

c h (26). 


In order to obtain the individual equilibrium constants of the reactions 
(la), (16), (2a) and (26) certain additional assumptions must be made, since 
actual measurements only give overall constants and which may be 
defined by the equations 




(b,+h,)h 


•{3), 


r,r __ r.6 

6j 


(4). 


In glutamic acid is only about 100 times larger than Ag; the large value 
of Ki renders it necessary to perform measurements for the determination of 
jfiTi at pH values where reactions (2a) and (26) cannot be neglected. The formula 
generally used for the calculation of dissociation constants from i)otentiomctric 
measurements therefore leads to incorrect results. 

In order to correct for the effect of overlapping of the two steps of dissociation 
we proceed as follows. To a solution of ionic strength /x containing A mol. of 
glutamic acid we add B mol. of HCl or NaOH respectively, B having a positive 
sign if acid is added and a negative sign if alkali is added. Since the solution as a 
whole is electrically neutral we have then, neglecting OH“‘, 


and further 


a— c-hA=JS 


a "I" 6 j “1“ 62 c — - .4 

By combining (3), (4), (5) and (7) we get 
If we now write for convenience j 




=m, 


we get 


Kx- 


(ra-l) 

'(w + l)iC,+* 


(5) . 

( 6 ) . 
( 7 ). 


( 8 ). 


In order to determine and at least two measorements with differing 
m and h must be made. If solution I contains A mol. of glutamic acid, mol. of 
HCl (Bi < A) and mol. of H+ while solution II contains A mol. of glutamic 
acid, — B, mol. of NaOH (absolute value of B 2 <A) and A, mol. of H+, we then 

tr _ ^ (w.-i)V 
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From this expression we get finally 




(wLj- At 


.(9), 


and similarly 


.(9a). 


' (jytg-f 1) A,*-(mt + 1) 

K ^ ^ ) (” ^j - ~ + 1 ) (wig - 1 ) Ag^ 

^ (tAig + l) Aj -(Wj f 1) Ag 

It can be seen that if is small compared with equations (9) and (9 a) give 
the formulae for an ordinary acid. The values obtained from (9) and (9a) have 
to be corrected for activity in order to give the thermodynamic constants. For 
small ionic strengths it can be assumed that the activity coefficient of the 
zwitterionic form of glutamic acid can be neglected and that the activity 
coefficients of H+ and of the cation of glutamic acid are equal. is then 

€*qual to the negative logarithm of the “concentration constant'’. is given 

-log A,+ (10). 


The correction introduced by employing equations (9) and (9a) instead of th<i 
formulae for an ordinary acid is under the conditions of the experiments about 
0*08 for pK^ and only 6-01 for pK^^ 

As pointed out above the constants pertaining to the individual reactions 
(la), (lA), (2a) and (2 A) cannot be obtained from the actual measurements; but 
the constants of the individual reactions and are related to the 

overall constants and by the equations : 


a\=av+av 


..(11), 

(11a), 


[vidi* Wegseheider, 1895; Adams, 1916; Bjerrum, 1923]. 
From (3), (4), (11) and (11a) we get 



(12). 


It is well known that the effect of COOH as substituent on the dissociation of 
another carboxyl group is more or less equal to the effect of COOEt. We may 
assume therefore that is equal to the first dissociation constant of a-ethyl 
hydrogen glutamate. If this assumption is correct the value obtained for 
should be equal to of y-ethyl hydrogen glutamate. Actually, we find 
^A'i'~2*164, whilst the experimental value for pK^ of y-ethyl hydrogen 
glutamate is 2-143. From (11a) we got p A 2 '' = 4-315 and pAY ==2-633. 

It has been pointed out by Wegseheider [1895] that for a symmetrical dibasic 
acid Aj, the overall constant must be for statistical reasons twice as large as 
the individual constant of each group. For an unsymmetrical dibasic acid, 
however, the statistical factor is very small [Bjerrum, 1923]. This is shown very 
well in the case of glutamic acid, where one carboxyl group is adjacent to NH 3 ‘^ 
and the second carboxyl removed therefrom by two carbon atoms. Here the 
statistical factor causes an increase only of about 2 % in . 

A solution of glutamic acid contains, apart from several ionic species, two types 
of zwitterions resembling respectively a- and y-aminobutyric acid. Their ratio is 
equal to q which is about 48, i,e, most of the zwitterions are of the a-amino-acid 
type. 

Change of apparent dissociation amsUmt with ionic strength. 

The first dissociation constant of glutamic acid should, at low ionic strength, 
show the behaviour of a cationic acid, since the activity coefficient of the 
zwitterionic form can be neglected under these conditions; the second constant 
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on the other hand, should be that of an ordinary acid. Experimental data show 
that this is approximately the case. The third step in the dissociation is 
represented by the formula 

■-OOC.CH(]SrH3+)CH2.CH2.COO‘-:5i: “00C.CH(NH2) .CH8.CH2.COO--+H+ 

It may be assumed that in the first ion the two opposite charges, NH3+ and 
a-COO"*, neutralize each other and the ion can be regarded as univalent, whilst 
the second ion is bivalent. We therefore should have 

But the experimental data do not fit this formula satisfactorily. This may be due 
to the fact that the ionic diameter of the bivalent ion is rather large and the 
simple formula is only approximately correct in the case where the two charges 
of the bivalent ion are not far apart. If the ionic diameter is assumed to be 
6 A., which is a very probable value, we get excellent agreement as shown in 



Fig. 1 . Variation of pK^ of glutamic acid with ionic strength of solution. The curve is drawn 
obs^^fon^ equation piTs =9-96 - > the crosses represent experimental 


Fig.l. 

form 


The formula used for the extrapolation of pKJ^ 


ooa now be written in tibe 


In all o^er Maes the simplfi formulae for cationic adds and ordinary adds 
cm be applied, sinoe the actiTity coefficients of the zwitteiions can be neglected 
with the small ionic strengths used. 
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Dissociation constants and structures. 

Table II gives the dissociation constants of glutamic acid, its esters and of a 
number of related compounds. The dissociation constant of ethyl hydrogen 
glutaratc has not been measured, but it can be estimated by using the rule 


Table II. Dissociation constants. 


n-Butyrio acid 

First COOH 
4-820 

Second COOH 

NH, 

Glutaric acid 

4-337* 

5-420* 



Ethyl hydrogen glutarato 

4-638t 

— 

— 

Alanine 

2-340 

— 

9-870 

y-Ainino-n-butyric acid 

4-230 

— 

10-430 

Ethyl y-amino-n-butyrate 

— 

— 

9-710 

Glutamic acid 

2-164t 

4-315t 

9-960 

a-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate 

3-847 

7-838 

t>oG]utamine 

3-81t 

— 

7-88f 

y-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate 

2-148 

— 

9-19 

Glutamine 

217t 

— 

9-13t 

Ethyl glutamate 

— 

7-035 

Glycine ester 

— 

— 

7-75 

Gane and Ingold [1931]. 

t See text. 

f Melville & Richardson [1935]. 


For other data vide Neuberger [1936] and this paper. 

discovered by Wegscheider [1895] that K of a, half-ester of a symine^trical 
dibasic acid is half as large as the first constant of the acid. Such an estimate 
which can be regarded as correct within ± 0-04 leads to pA^ester of 4-638, and fits 
quite well into the series of dissociation constants of the half-esters of the 
paraffin dicarboxylic acids, ethyl hydrogen succinate having pK 4-521 and ethyl 
hydrogen suberate pK 4*836. For the first pK of glutamic acid the value used in 
Table II is that of pKi and for the second pK that of pK^, 

These dissociation constants furnish a very good example of the quantitative 
relationship existing between ionization and structure. The first pK of glutamic 
acid and pKi of y-ethyl hydrogen glutamate are practically equal which is to 
be expected if we assume that the effect of COOEt is equal to that of COOH. 
Both pK values are decreased by 0-176 or 0-191 respectively as compared with 
pKi of an a-amino-acid such as alanine. This effect is quantitatively the same as 
that of the second COOH in glutaric acid on this alteration in magnitude 
being pAbutyri c acid -pA\ giutari c acid — log 2 = 0- 182. The influence of the carboxyl 
group on NHg+ is larger; the introduction of a carboxyl in the y-jKJsition into 
an a-amino-acid ester as in a-ethyl hydrogen glutamate decreases the pK of 
NH 3 + by 0*735 (difference between pAgiycine ester and pAethyi glutamate) which is 
simUar to the influence of introduction of COOEt into the y-position of butyl- 
amine as in ethyl y-aminobutyrate. Another interesting point is that pK values 
of a-ethyl hydrogen glutamate and woglutamine on the one hand and of y-ethyl 
hydrogen glutamate and glutamine on the other are nearly identical. , 

The influence of the charges on the pK values is even more interesting. The 
difference between pAg of a-ethyl hydrogen glutamate and p A of ethyl glutamate 
is 0*803 and is due to the influence of the negative charge of the carboxyl group 
in a-ethyl hydrogen glutamate. 


COOEt 

coo- 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH, 

CH.NH8+ 

CH.NH,+ 

COOEt 

COOEt 
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This difference should be equal to that between of glutamic acid and pK^ of 

y>ethyl hydrogen glutamate; the figure actually foimd is 0'7d. 


COOEt 

900- 

CH* 

CHj 

CHj 

CH, 

CH.NH3+ 

CH.NH3+ 

COO- 

COO- 

The influence of the negatively charged y-carboxyl group on should be 

opposite in sign but equal in absolute value to the influence of NH3+ on the 
y-carboxyl group. The difference between of a-ethyl hydrogen glutamate 

and ethyl hydrogen glutarate is 0*791, which is in very satisfactory agreement. 

COOH 

COOH 

CH* 

CH3 

CHj 

CH3 

CH, 

CH.NHs+ 

COOEt 

COOEt 

Comparison between pK^ of glutaric acid (^7^2— log 2) and of glutamic 

acid leads to the similar value of 0*804. 

COOH 

COOH 

CHj 

CHj 

CHj 

CHa 

CH* 

CH.NH3+ 

COO- 

COO- 

The influence of the negatively charged a-carboxyl on the y-carboxyl group 
can be estimated by comparing pK^ of glutamic acid and pKi of a-ethyl hydrogen 

glutamate. COOH COOH 

CHj 

CH* 

CHj 

CH* 

CH.NH3+ 

CH.NH3+ 

COO- 

COOEt 


The difference in the pK values is 0*468; the difference between pK^ and 
pKz of glutaric acid is 0*487 after correction for statistical effect. The distances 
between the different groups in glutamic acid can be calculated by using 
Bjerrum’s formula {vide Neuberger, 1936]. The distance between the centres of 
the two carboxyl groups according to this calculation is 6*6 A. and the distance 
between the NHj+ group and the y-carboxyl ^up about 4 A. Applying the 
formula of Ingold [1931] the distances are 7*2 A. and 5*2 A. respectively. These 
values can only be regarded as approximate, but it can safely be concluded that 
i^ie distance between NH8+ and the y-carboxyl group is considerably smaller 
than the distance between the two carboxyl groups. Such a structure, whidi is 
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also made probable by the X-ray analysis of crystalline glutamic acid [Bernal, 
1931], explains the ease with which pyrrolidonecarboxylic acid is formed from 
glutamic acid. 


Note on dissociation constants of proteins. 

The work described here and in an earlier papcsr was undertaken partly with 
the intention of eliciting more information about the relationship of structure 
and ionization in complex compounds. Proteins are polyvak^nt electrolytes 
which according to currently accepted ideas consist of long peptide chains. Their 
ionization depends mainly on groups derived from trivalent amino-acids, such 
as the dicarboxylic and the basic amino-acids. It is commonly assumed, in the 
absence of any decisive evidence, that the y-carboxyl groups of glutamic acidic 
and the jS-carboxyl groups of aspartic acid which not present in amide linkage 
are free, whilst the corresponding a-carboxyl groups arc in peptide linkage. If 
these assumptions are accepted, it is possible to predict with some accuracy the 
order of magnitude of the dissociation constants of the different groups. Effects 
through the chain of the molecule can be neglected if the substituent is more than 
4 carbon atoms removed from the ionizing group, whilst charge effects depend 
entir(‘Jy on th(‘ absolute distance and not on the distance in the direction of the 
chain and decrease generally more slowly with distance than do chain effects. 
A y-carboxyl group on whicii no charge effects are acting will have pK 4-5-4*6, 
whilst a j3-carboxyl group will have pK about 4*4-4*5. A protein molecule even 
in its isoelectric state carries a great number of positive and negative charges and 
the actual pK of any group will depend mainly on the distribution of positive and 
negative charges in its neighbourhood. If, for example, a carboxyl group is sur- 
rounded ))y a number of positive charges itspA wiU be much lower than 4*5. Since, 
in gimeral, dissociation of carboxyl groups occurs over a pH range, wdiere the 
number of fiositive charges of the protein molecule is larger than that of negative 
charges the average pK of carboxyl groups will be <4*5. Proteins cannot be 
regarded as s;^Tnmetrical polybasic acids; they are on the contrary highly 
unsymmetricai and the different strengths of the dissociating groups will be 
mainly responsible for the 8})reading of the titration curve ; statistical factors 
will generally be of secondary importance. Only in the case of highly symmetrical 
proteins such as protamines will the spreading of dissociation constants be due 
to statistical factors. Since the charge effect is of such quantitative importance, 
a change in the shape of the molecule without any chemical alteration will cause 
a change in the individual dissociation constants and a shift of the isoelectric 
point since the distribution of charges will be altered. This may be the possible 
explanation of the experiments of Margaria [1934], who found that frog's muscle 
changed its apparent pH as measured by indicators during contraction and 
stretching. 

All the methods available at present give somewhat questionable data about 
dissociation constants of proteins; but any discussion regarding this point is 
outside the scope of this paper. 


StTMMABY. 

1. a-Ethyl hydrogen glutamate has been synthesized. 

2. Dissociation constants of glutamic acid, of a- and y-ethyl hydrogen 
glutamate and of ethyl glutamate have been determined by extrapolating the 
apparent constants to zero ionic strength. Special formulae have been derived 
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to accommodate the effect of overlapping in the case of and of glutamic 
acid. 

3. The different dissociation constants have been quantitatively explained 

on the basis of the corresponding structures; in particular it has been shown 
that the distance between and the y-oarboxyl group in glutamic acid is 

smaller than the distance between the two carboxyl groups. 

4. Principles derived from work on amino-acids have been considered in 
their application to proteins; it has been shown that dissociation constants and 
isoelectric points do not depend only on the chemical structure » but also on the 
shape of the molecules. Further, it has been pointed out that variation of 
dissociation constants in proteins depends on constitutional rather than on 
statistical factors. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Academic Assistance 
Council for a personal grant during the tenure of which this work was carried out. 
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CCXCIV. THE MALIC DEHYDROGENASE 
OF ANIMAL TISSUES. 
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{Received 30 September 1936.) 

The following contribution is the fifth of a series devoted to the detailed analysis 
of individual dehydrogenase systems [cf* Ogston & Green, 1935, 1, 2; Green, 
1936; Green & Brosteaux, 1936]. The immediate goal of these studies is a 
knowledge of the components of the various dehydrogenase systems, and an under- 
standing of the mechanism by which these systems react with molecular oxygen. 
The ultimate goal is the reconstruction in vitro of series of parallel and coupled 
oxidations of the type living cells perform. The means by which the living cell 
integrates and co-ordinates the various oxidation systems has yet to be discovered. 

All of the known dehydrogenases may be divided into three groups, viz. 
aerobic oxidases, c 3 d)ochrome systems and coenzyme systems. Keilin & Hartree 
[1936] showed that the aerobic oxidases as a class react directly with molecular 
oxygen without requiring either a carrier or a coenzyme and produce H 2 O 2 
which can be utilized in coupled oxidations. The aerobic oxidases of animal 
tissues, e.g. uricase, amino-acid oxidase and xanthine oxidase are not generally 
distributed among the various organs and tissues but are restricted almost 
entirely to the liver and kidney. The general role of this class of oxidizing en- 
zymes in cellular respiration must be therefore a minor one. 

Ogston & Green [1935, 1, 2] and Green [1936] found that in animal tissues 
only the succinic and a-glycerophosphoric dehydrogenases depend upon cyto- 
chrome for their reaction with molecular oxygen. These two systems are found 
in all tissues in very considerable concentration. They do not require a coenzyme 
and do not react either with flavin or flavoprotein. The cytochrome catalysis 
involves the collaboration of two enzymes, the dehydrogenase and the indo- 
phenol oxidase. The former catalyses the reduction of cytochrome; the latter 
catalyses the oxidation of cytochrome by molecular oxygen. It is significant that 
the succinic and a-glycerophosphoric dehydrogenases as well as the indophenol 
oxidase are associated with particles which cannot be brought into solution. 

The work of Warburg, Euler, Adler, Wagner- Jauregg and Green has made 
clear the characteristics of coenzyme dehydrogenase systems. This class of 
dehydrogenases is omnipresent in animal tissues, and there is good evidence that 
it accounts for the bulk of cellular respiration. Coenzyme dehydrogenase systems 
do not react directly with molecular oxygen. Between the substrate and oxygen, 
a coenzyme and a carrier intervene. The substrate in presence of the dehydro- 
genase reduces the coenzyme, reduced coenzyme reduces the carrier and reduced 
carrier then reacts with molecular oxygen. Flavin, flavoprotein or adrenaline 
can act in vitro as carriers in coenzyme systems, whereas cytochrome is com- 
pletely inactive. Whether these carriers function physiologically has yet to be 
determined. There are only twp coenzymes known to exist in animal tissues, 
viz. ooenzyme I originally discovered by Harden & Young [1906] in yeast, and 
coenzyme II discovered by Warburg & Christian [1931] in horse blood corpuscles. 
They cannot replace one another in their respective catalytic capacities (with 
possibly one exception) despite their close similarity in chemical structure. 

^ Beit Memorial Research Fellow. 

( 2095 ) 
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The malic dehydrogenase offers a clear example of a coenzyme I system. Its 
properties are very similar to those of the lactic dehydrogenase — ^the prototype 
of the class. There is an extensive literature dealing with the malic dehydro- 
genase but little or no progress has been made in the way of isolating the enzyme 
and analysing the conditions and mechanism of the oxidation. 

I. Nomenclature. 

The great diversity of terminologies now in use among different investigators 
in the field of cellular respiration has rendered the literature almost unintelligible 
to the non-specialist. To avoid further confusion, the following list of synonymous 
terms is given — ^the preferred term being italicized. 

Dehydrogenase: intermediary enzyme; colloidal carrier; oxidase; dehydrase; 
apodehydrase. 

Flavoprotein: yellow enzyme; yellow pigment. 

Coenzyme /: cozymase; coferment; fermentation coenzyme; codehydrase; 
lactic coenzyme; Harden & Euler coenzyme. 

Coenzyme II : blood coenzyme: hexosemonophosphato coenzyme ; coferment; 
codehydrase; Warburg coenzyme. 

Coenzyme-dehydrogenase complex: holodehydrase ; hydrogen transporting 
enzyme. 

Carrier: this term refers to a substance which can be reversibly reduced 
and oxidised, regardless of chemical constitution or molecular dimensions. 
Thus cytochrome and fiavoprotein as well as flavin and adrenaline are con- 
sidered as carriers. The term should not be confused with colloidal carrier. 

The practice of referring to the two oxidation coenzymes by numerals I and II 
was originally suggested by Euler & Adler, Its general acceptance is to bo highly 
recommended. 

II. Preparation of the components. 

The malic dehydrogenase was prepared from the heart muscle of pig by the 
same method as was used by Green & Brosteaux [1936] for the preparation of the 
lactic enzyme. Since the concentration of malic enzyme in the heart muscle is 
extremely high, only two hearts need be used for the preparation of 300 ml. of 
very active enzyme solution (i.e. 100 ml. of solution A and 200 ml. of solution B). 
The Qq of freshly prepared solution A or B varies from 300 to 800. 

Coenzyme I was prepared from baker’s yeast by the method of Green & 
Brosteaux [1936]. 

III. The condition for linear oxidcdion. 

A mixture of dehydrogenase, coenzyme I, malate and methylene blue hardly 
takes up any oxygen. With addition of neutralized cyanide the oxygen uptake is 
rapid and linear for a considerable period, of. Fig. 1. The maximum acceleration 
by cyanide is reached only at high concentrations. The control with cyanide and 
all components except malate is negative. There can be no doubt that the action 
of cyanide consists in reacting with the product of the reaction, presumably 
oxaloacctate — thereby preventing the complete inhibition of the enzyme by small 
concentrations of the reaction product. The fact that the cyanide effect is 
dependent upon the concentration indicates that the reaction of cyanide and 
oxaloacetate is not complete at low concentrations of the former.^ The effect of 
cyanide on the malic system is exactly the same as that observed by Green k 
Brosteaux with the lactic system. 

^ Sm 3 rthe [1932 J found that cyanide catalyses the anaerobic decomposition and polymerization 
of methylglyoxal. The possibility therefore exists that the action of cyanide consist not in combin- 
ing with oxaloacetic acid but in catalysing the conyersion of oxaloacetic acid into other products. 
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Other ketone reagents such as semicarbazide^ hydrazine and hydroxylamine 
can be used instead of cyanide (cf. Table I). 


Table I. The effect of ketone fixatives^ 


1. Enzyme system without fixative 

+ 1-0 ml. if/2 semicarbazide (neutral) 
+0*5 ml. if/2 semicarbazide 
+0*2 ml. if/2 semicarbazide 

2. Enzyme system without fixative 

+ 1*0 ml. if/2 hydroxylamine (neutral) 
+0*5 ml. if/2 hydroxylamine 
+0*2 ml. if/2 hydroxylamine 

3. Enzyme system without fixative 

+ 1*0 ml. if/3 hydrazine (neutral) 

+ 0*2 ml. if/3 hydrazine 


^l. (), 

Time in min, 

25 

60 

214 

60 

194 

60 

147 

60 

22 

30 

35 

30 

52 

30 

57 

30 

18 

15 

141 

15 

94 

15 


The enzyme system comprised 0*5 ml. enzyme, 1 ml. coenzyme, 0*3 ml. 0*5 % methylene blue 
and 0*2 ml. if malate. The total volume rter manometer was 3*3 ml. The malate was tipped into 
the solution from a Keilin cup after equilibration of the manometer. 



Fig. 1. The effect of cyanide. Each manometer cup contained 1*5 ml. enzyme, 0*5 ml. coenzyme, 
0*2 ml. 0*6% methylene blue and 0*3 ml. M /(~)malate. The substrate was added from 
Keilin cups after equilibration. 

The efficiency of a ketone-binding reagent in accelerating the oxidation de- 
pends upon three factors, viz, the toxicity to the enzyme, the speed of combina- 
tion and the extent of dissociation of the addition compound. Cyanide is the 
most efficient reagent of those tested, with semicarbazide and hydrazine poor 
seconds. 

IV. The identity of the malic and fumaric dAydrogenase. 

Szent-Qy5rgyi and oo-workers [1935] have claimed that there exists in 
animal tissues a dehydrogenase specific for the oxidation of fumarate to 
oxaloaoetate. The enzyme solution described in section 11 oxidizes both malate 
Biochem. 1S36 xxx 135 
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and fumarate at approximately equal speeds. The question arose whether the 
same enzyme catalyses both oxidations. The following lines of evidence show 
conclusively that the so-called fumaric dehydrogenase is simply the malic 
dehydrogenase collaborating with fumarase — ^the enzyme which catalyses the 
conversion of fumaric into malic acid. 

(a) If the fumaric and malic enzymes are identical, then the ratio 
rate of oxid ation of fumarate 
rate of oiddation of malate 

should be 1 or less but never appreciably more. The actual value of the ratio will 
obviously depend upon the concentration of fumarase. With a small amount of 
this enzyme present compared with the malic enzyme, the ratio should be very 
much less than 1. With excess of fumarase, the ratio should be approximately 1. 

Table II is a summary of the ratios observed in a large number of preparations 
of different degrees of purity and from a variety of tissues and animals. The 
evidence is clear that the ratio never exceeds 1 : 3 and is usually much lower 

Table II. The ratio of fumarate dijfere^ii preparations. 

fate of oxidation of malate sr 


Souroe of enzyme 

Time of experiment 
in min. 

Ratio 

Pig heart, solution A 

20 

118 

Pig heart, solution B 

(K) 

1-27 

l*ig heart, solution B (purified) 

60 

1*20 

Pig heart, solution A (purified) 

20 

0-48 

Pig heart, solution A (purified) 

20 

0-45 

Rabbit skeletal muscle 

30 

0*77 

Rabbit kidney 

20 

1*06 

Rabbit liver 

10 

(^•45 

Rabbit heart 

15 

0*78 

Rabbit brain 

10 

0*39 

Rat kidney 

20 

1*20 

Rat heart 

20 

Ml 

Rat muscle 

60 

0*43 

Rat liver 

60 

1*04 

Pigeon breast muscle 

60 

0*73 


Furthermore, on purification it is always the fumaric activity which is lost relatively 
to the malic and never the reverse. The presence of active fumarase in the stock 
enzyme solution from pig's heart was established by the polarimetric demonstra- 
tion of large quantities of malic acid formed from added fumaric acid. 1 ml. of 
enzyme was able to convert 1 mg. of fumaric into malic in 1 min. In other words, 
the limiting factor in the oxidation of fumaric acid in unpurified preparations is 
not the conversion' into maUc but the oxidation of malic. On purification fumarase 
activity is relatively diminished, and the conversion of fumaric into malic becomes 
the limiting factor. 

(6) If the malic and fumaric enzymes are identical, there should be no 
summation of the rates of oxidation in presence of malate and fumarate 
respectively. The following experiment shows that such is actually the case. 

/lil. 0, 

t ^ ^ ^ s 

Ist 10 min. 2nd 10 min. 

Enzyme system + malate 344 210 

Enzyme system + fumarate 119 181 

Enzyme system + malate + fumarate 328 230 

(c) The oxidation of fumarate, particularly with purified preparfktions, shows 
an initial lag period varying from a few minutes to as much as an hdhr (cf. Kg. 2), 
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This phenomenon can be explained satisfactorily only on the basis that the 
oxidation of malate does not proceed at an appreciable velocity until the malate 
reaches a certain minimum concentration, and that the lag period represents the 
time required for a weak fumarase to convert sufficient fumaric into malic acid. 
It is significant that after the lag period, the rate of oxidation of fumarate attains 
the value for the rate of oxidation of malate. 

There are many other lines of evidence which could be adduced to prove the 
identity of the two dehydrogenases, such as similar behaviour towards inhibiting 
and accelerating agents, similar kinetics, etc. But they are not as conclusive as 
those mentioned in detail and will therefore be omitted from the argument in the 
interest of brevity. 



2. Fig. 3. 

Pig, 2. The lag period in the oxidation of fumarate. Each manometer cup contained 1 ml. 
eiizyme, 0-5 ml. coenzyme, 0*1 ml. 0-5% methylene blue and 0*5 ml. M NaCN (neutralized). 

Fig. 3. The number of oxygen atoms. Each manometer cup contained 0*8 ml. enzyme, 0-8 ml. 
coenzyme, 0*2 ml. 0*5% methylene blue and 0*4 ml. Jf/40 /( -)raalate. The concentrations 
of fixative were 0*5 ml. M NaCX and 1 ml. Jlf/3 hydrazine respectively. The small control 
uptakes for the above mixtures without malate have been subtracted from the experimental 
uptakes. 

V. Product of oxidation, 

2:4-Dinitrophenylhydrazine does not react with oxaloacetic acid in presence 
of cyanide. The isolation was therefore carried out with semicarbazide as 
the fixing agent. 200 ml. of enzyme, 100 ml. of coenzyme, 20 ml. of M malate, 
50 ml. of Jf/2 semicarbazide chloride (neutral) and 10 ml. of 0*o% methylene 
blue solution were mixed and aerated vigorously at 37° for 2 hours. After de- 
proteinization with hydrochloric acid and filtration through kieselguhr-impreg- 
nated filter-paper to remove methylene blue, the solution was concentrated in 
vacuo to 100 ml, 1 g. of 2:4-dmitrophenylhydrazine dissolved in 100 ml. of 2N 
HCl was added. The solution was kept at room temperature for 24 hours before 
filtering off the crystalline precipitate (yield 0*6 g.). After two I'ecrystallizations 
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from a mixture of ethyl acetate and ligroin by the method of Clift & Cook [1932], 
the M.p. was found to be 212° which is identical with that of the authentic 
2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazone of oxaloacetic acid. The mixed m.p. was also 212°. 
The following are the analytical figures : (Weiler). (C, 38‘78 ; N, 18*12 ; H, 2*39 % . 
CioH80gN4 requires C, 38*34 ; N, 17*90 ; H, 2*68 % .) 

The oxidation of malic to oxaloacetic acid requires 1 atom of oxygen. Kg. 3 
shows that in presence of cyanide as the fixative, the theoretical uptake of 
oxygen for the oxidation of 0*1 ml. MjlO malate to oxaloacetate is reached within 
30 min., whereas with hydrazine as the fixing agent, only 75 % of the theoretical 
is reached before the enzyme is completely inactivated. 

If the sole chemical change is the oxidation of malate to oxaloacetate, then 
for each atom of oxygen absorbed, I molecule of oxaloacetic should be formed. 
Oxaloacetic acid can be estimated manometrically as COg by the method of Ostem 
[1933] which involves the splitting of oxaloacetic acid by aniline in acid solution. 
Oxaloacetic acid after incubation with cyanide is not decomposed by aniline. 
However the semicarbazone is quite readily decomposed at 37° and the CO^ 
liberation is complete in 3 hours. The experiments were carried out as follows. 
The complete enzyme system (enzyme, coenzyme, methylene blue and semi- 
carbazide) was equilibrated in the manometer before the malate was introduced 
from a dangling Keilin tube. The oxygen uptake over a period of several hours 
was then measured. The manometer cup was then disengaged from the mano- 
meter and 0*3 ml. glacial acetic acid was added to deproteinize the enz 3 nme 
solution. The aniline-citrate mixture (1 part of aniline to 3 parts of 50% citric 
acid) was placed in a second Keilin tube and introduced after re-equilibration. 
The following table shows that for each atom of oxygen absorbed, approximately 
1 molecule of COj, is liberated. 



Ml. 

pi. 

Ratio 
m1. CO, 


0. 

CO, 

mI.o, 

Control (no malate) 

5 

4 

— 

Determination 1 

264 

570 

2*16 

2 

246 

505 

2*06 

3 

187 

368 

1*98 


VI. pff. 




Table III shows the dependence of the rate of oxidation upon the hydrogen 
ion concentration. The maximum rate is at pH 8. It is interesting that the 
oxidation is completely inhibited by a very slightly acid reaction (pH 6) whereas 

Table III. The effect of pH. 

Each manometer cup contained 0*5 ml. enzyme suspension, 3-3 ml. of Mj2 buffer, 0*6 ml, M 
NaCN, 0*1 ml. M fumarate, 0-2 ml. 0*5% methylene blue and 0*5 ml. coenzyme. Theenz3rme sus- 
pension was made with water rather than the usual phosphate. 

pH ... 60 7*0 8*0 9*0 10*0 11*0 12*0 13*0 

Buffer ... Phosphate Phosphate Phosphate Glycine Glycine Glycine Glycine Glycine 

/d. 0, 

15 min. 0 37*8 84*0 37*5 15*4 29*0 20*5 17*0 

30 min. 6*0 87*5 196*0 97*0 34*0 54*0 77*5 37*2 

a very alkalme reaction (pH 10-13) does not serioudy interfere. The constituents 
of the buffer are probably as important as the pH in determining the speed of 
oxidation. 



/il. Os/15 min. 
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Molarity of malatc Molarity of fumarate 

Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 


Fig. 4. The effect of fumarate concentration. Each manometer cup contained 1 ml. enzyme, 
0*5 ml. ooenzyme, 0*1 ml. 0*5% methylene blue and 0*5 mL M NaCX. 

Fig. 5. The effect of malate concentration. Each manometer cup contained 0*7 ml. enzyme, 
0*5 ml. coenzyme, 0*7 ml. M NaCN and 0*1 ml. 0*5% methylene blue. 



ml. coenzyme I 


1%. 6. The effect of ooenzyme I ooncentration. Each manometer cup contained I ml. enzyme, 
0*3 ml. JIf fumarate, 0^6 ml. M NaCN and 0*1 ml. 0*6% methylene blue. 
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VII. Effect of concentration of substrate and coemyme. 

The relation between the speed of oxidation and the molarity of substrate is 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5. The two sets of experiments with fumarate and malate 
respectively were not performed with the same enzyme preparation. Hence the 
absolute velocities are not comparable. 

The rate of oxidation is proportional to the concentration of coenzyme over a 
very wide range of concentrations (of. Fig. 6). The maximum asymptotic velocity 
would be reached only in presence of an enormous excess of coenzyme. 


VIII. Specificity of donator. 

Only Z(— )malate is oxidized by the dehydrogenase system as shown by the 
following experiment: 


Enzyme system +0*5 ml. MjlO l( - ) malate 
Enzyme system +0-5 ml. M/10 d( + ) malate 


^1. ()g/15 min. 

180 

0 


The optical isomerides were prepared from inactive malic acid by the method of 
Dakin [1924] which depends on the different solubilities of the cinchonine salts. 
Inactive malic acid is oxidized to the extent of only 50 % as shown by the fact 
that it yields exactly half the theoretical uptake for complete^ oxidation. Fumaric 
acid is converted into Z(~-)malic acid — Whence the oxidation to oxaloacetic acid 
is quantitative. 

Green & Brosteaux [1936] considered the evidence for and against the identity 
of the lactic and malic dehydrogenases and concluded tliat the two enzymes were 
probably not identical. The correctness of this conclusion has been confirmed by 
an extensive comparison of the activities of the two enzymes in different prepara- 
tions from animaJ sources. In many cases, a preparation extremely rich in the 
malic enzyme showed little or no lactic activity. The following results are 
illustrative : , ^ 

/ii. 1)2 

^ A ^ 

P^xp. 1 Exp. 2 

Enzyme syBtem+ lactate 39 20 

Enzyme system + malate 282 392 


It is noteworthy that whereas the method of preparation in section II 
invariably yields a highly active malic enzyme, success with the lactic enzyme is 
not as constant. The freshness of the tissue, the thoroughness of grinding and 
other factors in the preparation are more imjxirtant for lactic activity than 
for malic activity. There can be little doubt therefore that the lactic and malic 
enzymes are distinct. 

The dehydrogenase system, in presence of unpurified maleic acid (com- 
mercial preparations), reacts vigorously with oxygon. It can be demonstrated 
that such preparations are rich in fumaric acid and that when precautions are 
taken to remove all traces of fumaric acid, maleic acid is not oxidized. Freshly 
distilled maleic anhydride is practically inactive with the enzyme system. Since 
the conversion of maleic into fumaric acid occurs to some extent at 37® it is of 
course impossible to obtain a completely negative result. Dihydroxymaleio acid 
is also not oxidized. 


IX. Eespiratory carriers and the reaction with mokauhr oxygen. 

A mixture of enzyme, coenzyme, malate and cyanide does not react with 
molecular oxygen. Some reversibly reducible and oxidizable^ substance is 
required to li^ the dehydrogenase system with molecular oxygen. The malic 
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system must therefore be considered as anaerobic in the sense that the reaction 
with oxygen is not direct. 

Table IV contains a comparison of the efficiencies of the various carriers 
which were found to be active. It is noteworthy that the adrenaline effect has a 


Table IV. The, activity of various carriers. 


Enzyme aystem was composed of 1 ml. enzyme, 1-4 ml. coenzymo, 0-4 ml. 2Af NaCN and 
0-2 ml. M malate. 


/il. O, 


Enzyme system 

+ Jlf/1000 lactoflavin 
+ if / 1000 adrenaline 
+ Mj\000 methylene blue 
+ i//l(K)0 pyocyanine 


Ist 10 min. 
3 
123 
44 
348 
299 


2nd 10 min. 
3 
119 
247 
226 
178 


lag period. The oxygen uptake in presence of adrenaline for the second 10 min. 
should be compared with the first lOmin. results for the other carriers. Adrenaline 
shows catalytic activity comparable with methylene blue and pyocyanine and 
about twice the activity of lactoflavin. The detailed analysis of the adrenaline 
effe<*t will be considered in a separate communication. 

Figs. 7, 8, 9 and 10 show how the speed of oxidation depends upon the con- 
centration of the carrier. It is impossible to determine the limiting velocity for 
the catalysis by flavin owing to its relative insolubility. Lactoflavin was added 
in the form of a homogeneous aqueous suspension which went into solution only 
on dilution with the other components, 

Flavoprotein shows but slight activity as a carrier: 



pi. Oj in 

Manometer 


10 min. 

gas 

Enzyme system 

0 

Air 

Enzyme system 

3 

Oxygen 

-f 1 ml. 1()% flavoprotein 

22 

Air ■ 

+ 1 ml. 10% flavoprotein 

35 

Oxygen 

+0-2 ml. 0*5 methylene blue 

231 

Air 


Green & Brosteaux [193()] also observed comparatively little eflfect with 
flavoprotein. The fact that increase of the partial pressure of oxygen leads to a 
larger uptake in presen c^e of flavoprotein suggests that the reoxidation of leuco- 
flavoprotein is slow under the conditions of the experiment. It is presumably 
the spontaneous oxidation of leuco-flavoprotein which is the limiting factor and 
not the enzymic reduction of the oxidiz^ form. 

The reduction of added heart cytochrome c by the malic enzyme system was 
tested for spectroscopically. There was not the slightest indication of the 
reduced bands of cjdiochrome when the oxidized form was added to the enzyme 
mixture under anaerobic conditions. As a control, succinate was added under 
the same conditions and the immediate reduction of cytochrome c could be seen 
even with the naked eye. This confirms the rule that coenzyme systems do not 
react directly with cytochrome. 

Oxidized glutathione did not act as a carrier with the malic system. Chemical 
estimation showed that no reduction of GSSG to GSH took place. 
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Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

Fig. 7. The effect of methylene blue concentration. Each manometer cup contained 1 ml. 
enzyme, 0*6 ml. coenzyme, 0*5 ml. if NaCN and 0*3 ml. M fumarate. 

Fig. 8, The effect of pyocyanine concentration. Details as for Fig. 7. 




Fig* 9. The effect of lactoflavin concentration. Details as for Fig. 7. 
Fig. 10* The effect of adrenaline concentration. Details as for Fig, 7. 
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X. Reduced coemyme md the mechanism of coenzyme action. 

Adler et al. [1936] and Green & Brosteaux [1936] independently demon- 
strated that coenzyme I, like coenzyme II, was reversibly reducible. Both groups 
of investigators agree on the main properties of reduced coenzyme such as 
insensitivity to strong alkali, sensitivity to acid, an absorption band in the ultra- 
violet with a peak at 340 mp., rapid reaction with flavoprotein etc. The one 
important point of difference is the question whether the colourless reduced 
coenzyme can reduce methylene blue directly. Adler et al. claim that colourless 
reduced ooenzyme can reduce methylene blue in acid but not in neutral solution. 
They describe the formation of a yellow substance by reduction of the coenzyme 
with hydrosulphite in alkaline solution. This substance, which is different from 
the colourless reduced coenzyme, can reduce methylene blue directly in alkaline 
solution. Green & Brosteaux reduced coenzyme I with hydrosulphite in neutral 
solution and showed with the vacuum tube technique that the solution of 
reduced coenzyme after removal of excess hydrosulphite by aeration could 
reduce methylene blue directly, albeit rather slowly. The addition of a small 
amount of flavoprotein increased the rate of reduction of methylene blue as much 
as thirtyfold. Hjdrosulphite is oxidized to bisulphite which can reduce methylene 
blue. Controls however showed that the bisulphite present in solutions of re- 
duced coenzyme could not account for the velocity with which methylene blue 
is reduced. 

The controlled exi)eriment was carried out as follows. 15 ml. of alkali- 
inactivated coenzyme and 16 ml. of untreated coenzyme were each mixed with 
3 ml. Jlf/5 phosphate buffer pH 7 and 1 ml. of a 0-5% hydrosulphite solution. 
After 10 min. incubation at 37®, both solutions were aerated vigorously for 
20 min. The methylene blue reductions were carried out in Thunborg tubes, 
each tube containing 0-3 ml, 0-02 % methylene blue, I ml. buffer pH 7 and 1 ml. 


of coenzyme solution : 

in min. 

Alkali-inactivatod coenzyrae > 120 

Alkali-inacti rated coenzyme +0*3 ml. 10% flavoprotein > 120 

Coenzyme 30 

Coenzyme +0*3 ml. 10% flavoprotein 1 


The rate of reduction of methylene blue by reduced coenzyme depends upon 
the concentration of methylene blue, e.g. 1 ml. of reduced coenzyme reduced 
completely 0*1 ml. of 0*05% methylene blue in 40 min. whereas it reduced ten 
times that quantity of methylene blue to the extent of 50% in the same time. 

Oxidizing agents such as Ij and HjOg destroy the reduced coenzyme. No way 
has yet been found of oxidizing bisulphite to sulphate without destroying the 
reduced ooenzyme at the same time. 

Green & Brosteaux pointed out that the rate of reduction of methylene blue 
by reduced ooenz 3 mie even in presence of flavoprotein was very much slower than 
the reduction of methylene blue by the enzyme-ooenzyme-lactate system. This 
discrepancy is difficult to explain on the basis of the hypothesis that the reaction 
between the ooenzyme and the carrier does not involve the enzyme. In the 
present work other difficulties have been found in the way of applying the new 
conception of the mechanism of ooenzyme action to the case of coenzyme I. 

One would expect that the properties of reduced ooenzyme would be the 
same regardless of the mode of reduction. But in fact reduced coenzyme pre- 
pared by incubation with the enzyme and the substrate under anaerobic condi- 
tions shows only in a qualitative way the properties of reduced coenzyme 
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prepared by the hydrosulphite method. Whereas 1 ml. of the former can reduce 
0-3 ml. of 0-02 % methylene blue in presence of flavoprotein within a minute, 1 ml. 
of the latter requires 30 min. or more. It is conceivable, as Euler and his group 
believe, that there is an equilibrium between reduced and oxidized ooenzyme on 
the one hand and the reductant and oxidant of the enzyme system on the other — 
the equilibrium being in favour of the oxidized coenzyme. But this explanation 
cannot hold when a fixative like cyanide or semicarbazide is used to remove the 
oxidant. No increase in reducing power is obtained when the coenzyme is incubated 
with the enzyme, malate and fixing agent and thereby reduced to completion. 

It remains for future research to determine whether the enzyme is involved in 
the reaction between the coenzyme and the carrier and whether coenzyme systems 
are carrier-specific. There can be no disputing the fact that the coenzyme is 
reversibly reduced and oxidized. But our knowledge of the mechanism of the 
interaction of reduced coenzyme with the other components in the catalytic 
system is still obscure. 

XI. The dismvtaiion of fum/ircUe. 

In the course of an attempt to study the reversibility of the oxidation of 
malic to oxaloacetic acid, it was observed that indicators as far apart in potential 
as methylene blue and flavin were not reduced to completion. The phenomenon 
therefore could not be attributed to an oxidation-reduction equilibrium. 
Analysis showed that the following series of events took place : 

fumarafio 

(1) Malate ^ r . . : fumarate. 

malic 

(2) Malate + methylene blue > oxaloacetate + louco-mcthylenc blue. 

enzyme 

succinic 

(3) Fumaratc-fleuco-methylene blue ► succinate + methylene blue. 

enzyme 

The indicator, methylene blue in this case, is linking two dehydrogenases, the 
succinic and the malic ; and is being oxidized by the former and reduced by the 
latter. The phenomenon of partial reduction therefore offers an interesting 
example of linked carrier reactions between dehydrogenase systems [Green et aL, 
1934]. Reduction is never complete since fumarate is oxidizing leuoo-methylene 
blue at a rate comparable with the reduction of methylene blue by malate. 

The proof of this interpretation lies in the demonstration of the anaerobic 
formation of oxaloacetic acid from fumaric acid which had been incubated with 
the enzyme, ooenzyme, methylene blue and semicarbazide. Controls lacking 
fumaric acid and methylene blue were negative. There was a small formation 
of oxaloacetate in presence of fumarate and with no coenzyme. The oxaloacetate 
was determined manometrically by the method of Ostem [1933]. Table V shows 
the results of an experiment. 

Table V. The anaercAic formation of oxaloacetate from fumarate. 

The experiments were carried out anaerobically in Thunberg tubes. Each tube contained 1 ml. 
of MI2 semicarbazide in addition to the solutions stated. The total volume in all cases was 7‘7ml. 


Enzyme 

Coenzyme 

Methylene blue 
(0-5%) 

Fnmarate M 

Oxaloacetate 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

mi. 

mg. 

3 

3 

— 

0-5 

0 

3 

3 

0-2 

— 

0 

3 

3 

0-2 

0*5 

4*0 
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The succinic acid formed was demonstrated in the following way. After 
incubation, the enzyme mixture was deproteinized with 0-2 ml. glacial acetic 
acid and filtered. The filtrate was kept in a boiling water-bath for 5 min. It was 
then made alkaline to thymolphthalein with 6 N NaOH and again placed in a 
boiling water-bath for 5 min. This treatment in acid and alkali destroys all 
traces of the coenzyme whether it be in the reduced or oxidized form. The solu- 
tion was carefully neutralized and 4*0 ml. were tested for succinic acid with 
0*5 ml. enzyme preparation and 0*2 ml. 0*5% methylene blue. The pig’s heart 
preparation is very rich in the succinic enzyme and is quite suitable as the source 
of the enzyme. Fumaric and malic acids are not oxidized under these conditions 
since no eoenzyme is provided. Table VI contains the protocol of an experiment. 


Table VI. The anaerobic formation of surxinic acid, 

1*18 nig. auocinic acid are equivalent to 112 O# since the oxidation of succinate to fumarate 


only involves 

1 atom of oxygen. 



J'//3 semi- 


Enzym(5 

oarbazide 

Oocnzyme 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 


Ji fumarate 

o . r »% 

met hylene 
blue 

Suoeinic 

acid 

formed 

ml. 

ml. 

mg. 

0-2 

01 

3-2 

0-2 

0 

0 

0 

0*1 

0 


The observation of Moyle [1924] that in muscle succinic acid accumulates 
under anatTobic conditions indicates that this anaerobic dismutation of fumaric 
acid is a physiological process and that some cellular carrier takes the place of 
methylene blue in the model system. 


XII. Specificity of coenzyme, 

Needham & Green in unpublished experiments quoted by Green & Brosteaux 
[1936] studied the question of the identity of the lactic coenzyme and cozymase. 
They concluded that although the parallelism of the occurrence and activity of 
the two coenzymes pointed to their identity the mechanism of the action of the 
coenzyme was not identical in both fermentation and dehydrogenation. The 
reamt note of Meyerhof & Kiessling [1936] describing the isolation of cozymase- 
pyrophosphate from yeast maceration juice indicates that cozymase is concerned 
with phosphorylation as well as dehydrogenation. Such being the case, to call the 
lactic coenzyme, cozymase or vice versa is illogical. The suggestion by Euler & 
Adler of calling cozymase, coenzyme I overcomes this difficulty. Coenzyme I is 
to be understo^ as the coenzyme which fimetions either in alcoholic fermentation 
or in certain dehydrogenations. 

Coenzyme II was tested as an alternative coenzj^me for the malic system. 
The following are the results. 

fd, OJ40 min. 

Enzyme system 4-0*i> ml. eoenzyme II (no malate) 5 

Enzyme system +0*5 ml. eoenzyme II (malate added) 28 

Enzyme system + 0*5 ml. eoenzyme I (malate added) 258 

The enzyme system contained 1 ml. enzyme, 0*2 ml. 0*5% methylene blue and 0*6 ml. At XaCN 

The eoenzyme II preparation used was about 30 % pure and it is possible 
that traces of coenzyme I account for the slight effect on the malate oxidation. 
The point requires further study. 
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Trigonelline, nicotine, coramine, coramine methiodide and nicotine di- 
methiodide showed no activity as coenzyme. It seems highly probable that the 
nicotinamide molecule must be specifically linked with adenine, ribose and 
phosphoric acid in order to function as a coenzjmie. 

XIII. Inhibitors, 

Table VII contains a summary of the effects of various reagents on the 
oxidation of malate. Oxaloacetic acid is the most powerful inhibitor found. 
Hence the indispensability of ketone-fixing reagents for studying the in vitro 
oxidation of malic acid. Pyruvic acid and aeetoacetic acid are inhibitory but not 

Table VII. Inhibitors, 



Concentration 

O'' 

/o 

% 

Reagent 

M 

inhibition 

acceleration 

Oxaloacetic acid 

0*18 

100 

— 


009 

100 

— 


0*018 

96 

— 

Acetoacetic acid 

0*3 

39 

— 


0*15 

21 

— 


0*03 

0 

— 

Pyruvic acid 

0*3 

92 

— 

006 

76 

— 


0*012 

24 

— 

Muscle adenylic acid 

0*0087 

49 

— 

0*0044 

23 

— 


0*00087 

13 

— 

Yeast adenylic acid 

0*0087 

16 

— 

0*0044 

0 

— 

Adenylpyrophosphoric acid 

0*0034 

40 


0*0017 

22 

— 

lodoacetic acid 

0*03 

38 

— 

Arsenious acid 

0*03 

— 

38 

I^yrophospboric acid 

0*03 

— 

104 

Urethane 

0-017 

10 

— 

Tartronic acid 

0*06 

24 

— 

Capryl alcohol 

Saturated solution 

18 

— 

Malonic acid 

0*3 

47 

— 


0*03 

11 

— 

Oxalic acid 

0*075 

30 

— 

Maleic acid 

0*03 

0 

— 


There is a considerable uptake by oxaloacetic acid solutions (non-enzymic) which must be 
allowed for in calculating the inhibition by oxaloacetic acid. 

to as high a degree as oxaloacetic. Animal adenylic acid and adenylpyrophosphate 
inhibit presumably by competing with the coenzyme for the dehydrogenase. 
Yeast adenylic acid is much loss inhibitory. Maleic acid contrary to the state- 
ments in the literature does not act as an inhibitor. The mechanism of the 
acceleration by arsenious acid and pyrophosphate is obscure. 

AH the inhibitor experiments were carried put with tiie enzyme system 
(enz3rme, coenzyme, malate and methylene blue) in presence of cyanide as the 
fixative. Since oxaloacetic, acetoacetic and pyruvic acids combine with cyanide, 
the effective concentrations involved in the respective inhibitions must have been 
at least ten times as small as the added concentrations. Without cyanide, the 
oxygen uptake is not appreciable : hence inhibition experiments are not possible 
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without the use of fixing agents. It is possible, however, to calculate the actual 
inhibitory power of oxaloacetic acid from the limiting oxygen uptake of the 
enzyme system in absence of cyanide. Calculation shows that Af/1000 oxaloacetic 
acid poisons the enzyme completely. 

Table VIII. The diatribviion of the malic dehydrogenase, 

Qot malic dehydrogenaoe is the oxygon uptake in /nl./hour/mg. dry weight of enzyme solution. 
The dry weight of the phosphate buffer is subtracted from the total dry weight. 


malic dehydrogenase 



Hat 

Rabbit 

Pigeon 

Brain 

6C0 

55* 1 

72*2 

Kidney 

10-8 

230 

124 

Liver 

400 

29*4 

00*.'> 

Heart 

218*0 

50*7 

189 

Muscle 

81*5 

3*6 

174 


XIV. Distribution of the enzyme. 

The method of estimation of the concentration of malic enzyme in various 
tissues is more or less that described by^ Green & Brosteaux [1936], The tissue is 
minced finely with scissors and thoroughly washed with water. The last two 
washings are carried out with MjoO phosphate buffer of pH 7‘2. The brei is then 
thoroughly ground with sand and M/50 phosphate bufter. After centrifuging 
the supernatant is tested directly for activity with 1 ml. eoenzyme, 0'2 ml. 
0*5% methylene blue, 0-4 ml. 2M NaCN and 0*2 ml. M malate. The results 
arc shown in Table Vlll. The malic dehydrogenase is found in all tissties in 
extremely high concentration, particularly in heart. The chemical pathway 
leading from succinic to oxaloacetic acid must be of great importance in the 
intermediary metabolism of the various tissues. 

SUMMAKY. 

The preparation of a highly active malic dehydrogenase from the heart 
muscle of the pig is dcscril)ed. 

The product of oxidation, oxaloacetic acid, completely inhibits the oxidation 
even in extremely small concentration. The use of ketone fixatives such as 
cyanide, hydrazine, semicarbazide and hydroxylamine is essential in order to 
obtain a linear oxidation. 

The catalytic system comprises the dehydrogenase, eoenzyme I, carrier and 
malate. Methylene blue, pyocyanine, lactoflavin and adrenaline are the most 
active carriers, flavoprotoin is only slightly active whereas c^>i;ochrome and 
glutathione are inactive. 

The enzyme system specifically oxidizes /(— )malic acid to oxaloacetic acid — 
the latter being isolated as the 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazone. 

The so-called fumaric dehydrogenase is merely malic dehydrogenase col- 
laborating with fumarase. 

The malic enzyme is not identical with the lactic enzyme. 

Fumaric acid has been shown to dismute anaerobically to form succinic and 
oxaloacetic acids. The dismutation depends upon the presence of the succinic 
and malic enzymes, coenzyme I and a suitable carrier. 

The mafic dehydrogenase is found in high concentration in the tissues of the 
rat, rabbit and pigeon. 
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CCXCV. THE BIOLOGICAL SPLITTING OF 
CONJUGATED BILE ACIDS. 


By max FRANKEL. 

From the Department of Biochemistry and Colloidal Chemistry, the Hebrew 

University, Jerusalem, 

{Heceived IS September 1936.) 

The biological splitting of the conjugated bile acids into their two components, 
amino-acid and cholic acid, is important both from the chemical and physiological 
points of view. Two possibh^ ways of effecting this reaction have to be considered : 
(1) by means of tissue enzymes; (2) by bacteria and moulds. 

Several authors have investigated this problem but their results are of a 
somewhat contradictory nature. 

The pn^sent work was undertaken with the intention of clarifjdng the 
position. 

I. The question of the splitting of conjugated bile acids by 

ENZYMES FEOM ANIMAL ORGANS. 

Smorodinzew [1923] in the course of his work on histozyme, the classical 
enzyme splitting hippuric acid [ef. Mutch, 1912], found that horse and canine 
kidney extracts which were rich in histozyme could also split glycocholic and 
taurocholic acids, and that preparations of dog liver, of a somewhat feebler 
activity against hippuric acid, hydrolysed taurocholic acid but scarcely attacked 
glycocholic acid. hVom his results he inferred that histozyme is able to split not 
only hippuric acid but also the conjugatiHi bile acids. His cxj^iriments which were 
carried out with a rather primitive technique do not allow of more than qualita- 
tive conclusions. 

Domenico [1926] working with liver pulp of various mammals did not observe 
splitting of the conjugated bile acids and concluded that the liver of mammals 
does not contain a sp<*cific enzyme capable of hydrolysing the bile constituents 
mentioned. Rosenthal et al. [1927] working with pulp of human liver and spleen 
state that they observed splitting of taurocholic acid after incubation for 5-6 
days. Grassmann & Basu [1931] employing a modern technique confirmed the 
statements of Smorodinzew as regards the observed ability of kidney extracts 
to hydrolyse (although only to a rather limited degree) taurocholic and glyco- 
cholic acids; they did not however succeed in hydrolysing these acids by the 
action of liver extracts at 8. 

On the other hand Mazza & Stolfi [1932] claimed to have found regularly 
in liver extracts of different animals a specific enzyme which hydrolysed the 
conjugated bile acids quickly and synthesized them from their two components. 
They attribute Grassmann ’s failure to observe this enzyme to the fact that it is 
only active in a weakly acid or neutral medium (pH optimum being 6’0); 
whereas Grassmann & Basu were working at pH 8, at which the enzymic action 
according to Mazza & Stolfi is inhibited. The latter suppose that the enzyme 
found by them to be regularly present in the liver is different from histozyme, 
though they agree with previous workers that the histozyme of the kidney is also 
capable of splitting the conjugated bile acids. They do not seem to Have investi- 
gated however whether their specific enzyme does not split hippuric acid as well. 
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There seems to be general agreement among the different workers on the 
following points. 

(1) Enzyme preparations from the pancreas and from the mucosa of the 
duodenum do not split the conjugated bile acids. 

(2) Kidney extract which contains histozyme also hydrolyses the conjugated 
bile acids. This action is slow and feeble and probably has no physiological 
importance since the bile acids do not traverse this organ during their circulation. 

As regards the activity of the liver, which from the physiological point of 
view is undoubtedly the most important organ in this respect, the above review 
reveals discrepancies in the findings of the severp.1 workers. 

The experiments described below were undertaken in order to clear up this 
point. A comparative investigation of the activities of enz 3 anic liver preparations 
upon both hippuric acid and the conjugated bile acids has been carried out for 
the first time. 

Preparation and study of acetom-ether-dried liver extras. 

Dried powder was prepared from dog liver according to Willstatter & 
Rohdewald [1934]. The iied material was finely ground and then sieved through 
a close-meshed sieve. Weighed amounts of the powder were used in the experi- 
ments. The buffer solutions employed were mixtures of citric acid (Af/10) and 
Na 2 HP 04 (ilf/15). The substrates were pure hippuric acid neutralized with NaOH, 
and pure Na salts of glycocholic or taurochoUc acid. The determinations were 
carried out by Sorensen’s formaldehyde titration using NjlO NaOH, taking 
4 ml. of the reaction mixture for each titration. The reaction tempe^rature was 
37^ 

Enzyme experimerUs, (a) 04 g. hippuric acid dissolved and neutralized with 
dilute NaOH ; 1 g. of liver preparation ; 10 ml. buffer solution pH 7 ; water to 
35 ml. ; 5 ml. toluene. 

(6) (I) : 0-7 g. Na taurocholate ; 0-5 g. liver preparation ; 10 ml. buffer solution 
pH 7 ; 15 ml. water; 5 ml, toluene. 

(II) : like (I), except that the buffer solution was of pH 8. 

(c) (I): like (6) (I), except that the substrate was Na glycncholate. 

(II) : like (b) (II), except that the substrate was Na glycocholate. 

Controls: liver preparation + corresponding buffer solutions; substrates + 
corresponding buffer solutions. All controls have the same concentration as the 
corresponding enzyme experiments. 

The figures given in Table I are the observed changes after the corresponding 
control values are deducted. 

Table I. Action of dog liver preparation (dried with acetone-ether) on hippuric^ 
glycocholic and taurocholic acids. 

Inoroase in ml. NaOH per 4 ml. reaction mixture after the 
indicated number of days 



pH 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Na hippurate 

7 

Oie 0-36 — 

( 6 - 3 %) ( 14 - 1 %) 

— 

1-06 — 
( 41 - 6 %) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*96 

( 77 %) 

Na taurocholate 

7 

0 

0 0-08 

— 

0-08 — 

0-16 

..... 

0*14 

0*14 


0*08 


8 

0 

0 — 

00 

018 

— 

- 0-18 

— 

— 

— • 


Na glycocholate 

7 

004 

-- 0*06 

0-08 

— 0*06 

..... 

..... 


0*06 

— 

... 

8 

00 

— -010 

— 

-014 — 

-014 

— 

— 

— 


— 
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Table I shows that the liver preparation contains an enzyme capable of 
splitting hippuric acid, i.e. the classical histozyme. Neither at pH 7 nor 8 were 
the conjugal^ bile acids split. The slight irregularities observed are due to the 
presence of small roM liver particles in the reaction mixtures and are within the 
experimental error. This result suggests (1) that the enzyme contained in this 
liver and S]:)litting hipjiuric acid is not able to split taurocholic or glycocholic 
acid ; (2) that it must therefore be different from that found by other authors in 
the kidneys which splits both hippuric and conjugated bile acids and (3) that this 
liver preparation does not contain the specific enzyme of Mazza & Stolfi capable 
of splitting taurocholic and glycocholic acids. 

At the time these experiments w€*re carried out the paper of the last- 
mentioned authors was unknown to us. Since the k'chnique employed by these 
authors differed from that ustjd by us in that they did not use the dried liver 
preparation directly but extracted it with glycerol, we rejx'ated their experi- 
ments with fresh ox liver and made an ac^^^tone-ether-dried preparation as well as 
a direct glycerol liver extract according to the details given by Mazza & Stolfi. 
According to tlu^se authors both preparations should be active. 

Preparation and stvdy of glyce^rol litter extracts. 

Liver of a fn^shly slaughtered ox w’^as usctl for both preparations according to 
Mazza & Stolfi. 

{a) Glycerol liver extract (direct ejiraction). The liver was roughly ground, 
minced and triturated with quartz in 90 % glycerol in a porcelain mortar. The 
liquid was then filter(»d off or centrifuged. 

(6) Acetone-ether preparation and- sabsequeM ylyccrol extraction. The material 
was dried by acetone-ethcT treatment according to Willstatter & Rohde wald 
and was then extracted with glycerol- water mixture (containing 80 % glycerol) 
at 37 ' during 24 hours. 

The following substrates were used: (1) glycylglycine ; (2) dMeucylglycine ; 

(3) hippuric acid ; (4) Na glycocholate ; (5) Na taurocholate. Bufler mixtures : the 
same as used by Mazza & Stolfi, i.e. phosphate* buffers (ilf /15). Titrations accord- 
ing to Sorensen, employing 2 ml. of the reaction solutions and xV/10 NaOH. 

(A) Enzymic experiments with glycerol liver extracts, (1) 0*3 g. dZ-leucyl- 
glycine ; 8 ml. buffer pH 8 ; 5 ml. glycerol liver extract ; water to 25 ml. 

(2) 0*3 g. glycylglycine, all other components as in (1). 

(3) 1-4 g. hippuric acid neutralized with N NaOH ; 8 ml. buffer pH 7 ; 4 ml. 
liver extract ; water to 25 ml. 

(4) l'5g. Na glycocholate; 8 ml. buffer pH 6-2; 4 ml. liver extract; water 
to 25 ml. 

(5) 1*5 g. Na taurocholate, all other components as in (4). 

(B) Experiments using glycerol extract of acetone-ether-dried liver, (1) 0-3 g. 
glycylglycine; 8 ml. buffer pH 8-0; 5 ml. liver extract; water to 25 ml. 

(2) 1-4 g. hippuric acid neutralized with N NaOH ; 8 ml. buffer pH 7 ; 3 ml. 
liver extract; water to 25 ml. 

(3) 1*5 g. Na glycocholate ; 8 ml, buffer pH 6*2 ; 3 ml. liver extract ; water to 
25 znl. 

In all oases described under A and B the appropriate controls were con- 
ducted, and the control values observed were deducted from the figures given in 
Table II. The reaction temperature throughout was 37^. 

The results summarized in Table II are in accordance with those of Mazza & 
Stolfi as regards the presence of dipeptidase in both preparations but do not 
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Table II. Action of glycerol ox liver extract preparations on dipeptides, 
hippuric acid and conjugated bile acids. 

Increase in ml. i^/10 NaOH per 2 ml. reaction mixture after the 
indicated number of hours 


Substrate ,)H ’ 1 2 3 19 20 48 

Experiments with extract obtained by direct extraction of liver with glycerol. 

68 

96 

168 

Glycylglycine 

<{1-Leucylglycine 

8 0‘50 

0-60 

0-6.5 

— 

1-40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 0*22 

0-30 

— 

0-46 

0-48 

— 

0-54 

— 

— 

Na hippurate 

7 — 

— 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-02 

0-03 

Na glycocholate 

6-2 — 

— 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

0-0 

Na taurocholate 

6-2 — 

— 

0-03 

— 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

— 

Ezporimeuts with extract obtained by previous treatment of liver with acetone-ether and subsequent extraction 
with glycerol. 

Glycylglycine 

8 00 

0-10 

— 

— 

M5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Na hippurate 

7 0-0 

— 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

0-04 

Na glycocholate 

6*2 00 

00 

— 


— 

0-0 

— 

0-0 

0-0 


support the findings of these authors as regards the presence also of a specific 
enzjune splitting the conjugated bile acids. The preparations hydrolysed dU 
leucylglycine and glycylglycine but, as in the previous case with dog liver, failed 
to split glycocholic or taurooholic acid, although the experiments were carried 
out at the optimum pH or within the pH range given by Mazza & Stolfi for the 
activity of their specific enzyme. Thus no cholic acid could be detected by 
qualitative test in the reaction mixtures. Our results are in agreement with those 
of Domenico and Grassmann & Basu and moreover cover a broader pH range. 

II. The existence of bacteeia capable of hydbolysino 

CONJUGATED BILE ACIDS. 

As early as 1876 Hoppe-Seyler supposed that taurocholic acid could be hydro- 
lysed by bacteria [1876]. Since cholic acid is regularly found in the faeces, it has 
been assumed that bacterial hydrolysis of the conjugatexi bile acids occurs during 
their passage through the intestines. This has never been proved experimentally. 
Several authors [Licht, 1924; Rosenthal et at., 1927], working mainly with pure 
strains of bacteria known to be present in the intestines, failed to find hydrolysis 
of the conjugated bile acids into their components; they supposed that the 
molecule of the bile acids was attacked by bacteria at other places, the . CONH . 
linkage between the two components remaining intact. 

Isolation of bacteria splitting conjugated bile acids. 

The bacteriological part of the following experiments was carried out by 
Dr M. Aschner. 

A synthetic nutrient medium was used containing 1-2 % of either glycocholic 
or taurocholic acid as sole source of C and N, and the following inorganic salts: 
K 2 HPO 4 ( 0*1 %), MgSOi ( 0 ' 1 %), CaCO, ( 0 * 2 %) and traces of iron. The medium 
was inoculated with small amounts of different biological materials, such as soil, 
contents of the lower part of canine intestines, human faeces and in a few cases 
also human intestinal contents taken during autopsy. After keeping at about 
20-25^ under aerobic conditions in positive cases bacterial growth was observed. 
By re-inoculating into the same medium pure cultures of various strams were 
finally obtained, which, as will be shown, are able to hydrolyse glycocholic and 
taurocholic acids, liberating cholic add. 
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The bacteria are Gram-negative, mobile and produce thick membranes and 
pigments in media containing bile acids. They do not grow in vitro at A 
detailed description of the bacteriological properties of the strains will be given 
elsewhere by l5r M. Aschner. 

As rega^s moulds it should be noted that Grassmann & Basu [1931] found 
that an aqueous extract of AapergiUua oryzm splits glycocholic acid very slightly 
but taurocholic acid not at all. We have more than once observed growth of 
mould organisms on synthetic nutrient containing bile acids. 

Detection and isolation of cholic acid liberated from conjugated 
bile acids by bacteria. 

Pure Na taurocholate and glycocholate were used in these as well as in the 
enz 3 miic experiments. Many commercial samples contain significant amounts of 
other substances which caused us much trouble until this source of complications 
was traced. In these exjjeriments the nutrient medium contained besides the 
salts mentioned above 2 % of the conjugated bile acid. In order to avoid pro- 
longed heating which favours hydrolysis of the taurocholic acid the solutions were 
sterilized by filtering through a Seitz filter. Solid CaCOg was afterwards added. 
To this solution was added a small amount of one of the previously mentioned 
pure cultures of bacteria grown on conjugated bile acid and washed when 
necessary. The solution was kept at 20-25*' until bacterial growth was suffici- 
ently developed. For the qualitative detection of cholic acid the Mylius reaction 
which is not given by the conjugated bile acids and is specific for cholic acid was 
used : some of the solution to be tested was acidified with N HCl, and after decant- 
ing the supernatant fluid the precipitate was dissolved in alcohol; iodine solution 
was added and then water drop by drop with shaking. In the presence of cholic 
acid, green-blue needles suddenly appear which often fill the whole test-tube as 
a voluminous fluorescent mass. In order to isolate the cholic acid, ether was 
added to the solution in a separating fimnel and then, with continuous shaking, 
N HCl until acid to Congo red. Under such conditions cholic acid generally 
passes into the ether layer. Only when greater volumes are handled does some 
remain undissolved. The ether layer was dried with CaClg and evaporated. The 
crystalline residue was dissolved in a little hot absolute alcohol and kept for 
some days in the ice-l)ox with repeated scratching with a glass rod. The crystals 
were then collected, washed several times with ice-cooled alcohol and dried 
in vacuo at 100®. They gave all the reactions of cholic acid. In most cases 
crystallization and drying had to be repeated, before the melting point of pure 
cholic acid (197*5®, not corrected) was reached. Identity of this product with 
cholic acid was finally confirmed by mixed melting point. 

Such experiments were carried out with both glycocholic and taurocholic 
acids on a number of strains isolated from the different sources indicated above : 
human faeces, human intestines, dog intestines and soil. The jdelds of cholic 
acid were relatively considerable. Since the operations of isolation and recrystal- 
lization involve considerable losses and also since the cholic acid seems to be used 
as a nutrient by the bacteria, no quantitative data are given. Hitherto it has not 
been possible to separate the enzyme from the bacterial cell. 

As mentioned above the participation of the bacterial flora of the intestines 
in the process of splitting conjugate bile acids has been discussed several times 
in the past, although previous workers have not found such bacteria. 

As regards the physiological interpretation of the present findings the 
following should be not^. 
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(1) It was not possible to isolate the bacteria described from every sample of 
human faeces. 

(2) The bacteria described here do not grow at body temperature in vitro. 

It was attempted to ascertain whether these bacteria are able to hydrolyse 

glyeocholic and taurocholic acids at 37"^. Cultures of strains from human and dog 
intestines and grown at about 25® were washed free of their medium until they 
did not give the test for cholic acid. They were then introduced into media con- 
taining either Na taurocholate or glycocholate and kept at 37® imder sterile con- 
ditions, together with appropriate controls consisting of the same media without 
inoculation of the different strains. The controls remained negative. In inocu- 
lated mixtures it was possible within 24 hours to detect and, where it was 
attempted, also to isolate cholic acid. 

It is therefore clear that the bacteria, although they do not grow at 37® in 
vitro are capable of hydrolysing the conjugated bile acids at this temperature. 

SUMMABY. 

1. A dog liver preparation capable of splitting hippuric acid did not hydro- 
lyse the conjugated bile acids. Liver histozyme therefore does not necessarily 
split the conjugated bile acids. 

2. No enzyme splitting the conjugated bile acids (or hippuric acid) was 
found in an ox liver preparation. 

3. Bacteria were isolated from soil, human and dog intestines and from 
human faeces which grow on synthetic nutrient media containing conjugated bile 
acids as sole source of carbon and nitrogen and which split these acids into their 
two components. 

4. Although not growing at 37® in vitro tested strains hydrolysed the 
conjugated bile acids at this temperature in vitro. 

The author is indebted to Mr A. Levin, M.Sc., who collaborated with him in 
the experiments on dog liver. 
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Intkoditction. 

In Part I [Houghton, 1935] data have been given for: 

(A) The relation Ix'tween the heat liberated and the peroentage saturation of 
haemoglobin with oxygon when haemoglobin is equilibrated with insufficient 
oxygen to saturate it completely. 

(B) The effect of laking and of purification on the heat of reaction of oxygen 
with haemoglobin. 

(C) The relation between the heat of the reaction and the pH and buffer con- 
tent of the solution. This question has also been treated theoretically. 

(D) Furthermore Bateman & Roughton [1935] have shown that the ‘‘slow’’ 
heat of reaction l)etween Oj and Hb (as raeasurt'd by the classical methods of 
calorimetry) agrees within experimental error with the “rapid” heat liberated 
in 0-008-0-02 sec. 

These results aU conform to simple expt^ctations. The present paper deals with 
the last item of the programme, sketched in Part I, namely: 

(E) The comparison, for purified hae^raoglobin solutions, of the heat of the 
reaction, as measured directly, with that calculated indirectly from the effect of 
temperature on the oxyhaemoglobin dissociation curve by means of tlui Van’t 
Hoff Isochore, which runs [Adair, quoted by Barcroft, 1928] 

n log ( 1 ) 

where ©„'=heatof reaction at peroentage saturation y; i2=the gas constant, i.e. 
1*98 calories; Cj are the respective concentrations of Og in the gas phase 
required to maintain the haemoglobin at percentage saturation y at absolute 
temperatures Ti , respectively. 

Such a comparison (in the case of purified Hb) has not been made since the 
pioneer work of Barcroft & Hill [1909], in which, however, abnormally high 
values for the heat of reaction were obtained. To secure reliable data of this kind, 
requires preferably a team of workers, owing to the lability of the haemoglobin. 
In the present paper experimental data have been obtained imder two different 
sets of conditions: 

(I) At pH 6*8, Jf/15 phosphate buffer (by Goldschmidt, Ray & Roughton). 

In this region it was experimentally possible to get reliable data over a large 
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range of temperature (0-40°) and thus to test equation (1) very thoroughly. In 
particular it was desired to check the view of previous workers, that the effect of 
temperature on the dissociation curve is to alter its scale, but not to alter its 
shape. It was also desired to see whether the effect of temperature could be 
expressed by a smooth relationship, or whether there were, at or near certain 
temperatures, breaks similar to those reported by Crozier [1924] for complex 
physiological processes. 

The results were not, however, expected to be so clear-cut from the theoretical 
point of view, for within the pH range 6*0-9'0, the heat of reaction is affected by 
the dissociation and subsequent buffering of the oxy-labile H ions which are 
liberated when haemoglobin is oxygenated (for definition of this term and 
discussion, v. Boughton [1935]). Under these conditions an elaborate theoretical 
treatment (v, infra) is needed to arrive at even a provisional relationship between 
the direct and indirect heats. The data were therefore supplemented by a set of 
observations. 

(II) At pH c. 9-5 (by Adair, Barcrofb, Herkel, Hill, Keys & Roughton). 

At this pH, both r^uced and oxyhaemoglobin are ahnost entirely in the 
oxy-labile ionized form, and the primary reaction Og-I-Hb” OgHb-, is not com- 
plicated by any secondary ionic changes. In this range, haemoglobin is relatively 
stable, but owing to the greater affinity of Hb for Og at alkaline reactions, the 
concentrations of 0^ in the gas phase could not be estimated with nearly as groat 
percentage accuracy as in (I) — hence the calculated values of the heat are subject 
to a much larger error. Had it been possible to work at pH 5*6, where reduced 
and oxyhaemoglobin are both almost entirely in the oxy-labile unionized form, 
this difficulty would have been obviated ; unfortunately haemoglobin changes too 
readily to methaemoglobin at this acid reaction, for this to be feasible. 

(III) The last section of this paper (by Boughton), deals wdth two theoretical 
problems, which have arisen from consideration of the data obtained under (I) 
and (II), viz.: 

(а) The question of the interpretation of the Van't Hoff Isochore from the 
standpoint of Adair’s [1925] intermediate compound hypothesis of the reaction 
between oxygen and haemoglobin, according to which the reaction proceeds in 
four stages. 

(б) The theoretical basis of the relationship between the direct and indirect 
heats, in the pH range 6*0-9*0 when foreign buffers are present. 

1. EXPERIMENTS AT pH 6*8. 

By S. GOLDSCHMIDT,! G. B. RAY and F. J. W. ROUGHTON. 
Expbbimental methods. 

A. The dissociation curves. 

(а) Purification. The haemoglobin from ox blood was purified by the method 
of Adair et al. [1921]. It was dialysed from 4 to 6 days at 0-U against a MjlB 
phosphate buffer solution of pH 6*90 at 0°. Latterly the dialysis has b^n 
speeded up by rocking the dialysing sacs in a large shaker. The final solutions 
bad an oxygen capacity of 20-26 volumes %: and were stored at 0*5^ until 
required. 

(б) Tests were made for the presence and amount of the so-called ‘^inactive 
haemo^dbm’’. A preliminary comparison of the amount of haemoglobin deter- 

! From the Uxiiversity of Pennsylvuiia. 
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mined by the oxygen capacity with that obtained by the method of Stadie [1920] 
and the refractometer [Stoddard & Adair, 1923] gave a measure of the amount of 
haemoglobin which did not combine with oxygen. In none of the solutions used 
did tliis value exceed 5 % , nor did it increase appreciably during the period of 
experimentation. 

(c) Equilibration of the haemoglobin solutions with varying oxygen tensions 
was carried out in tonometers, similar in design to tliose described by Austin et al, 
[1922], with the solutions stored in a small accessory tube prior to equilibration. 
The gas mixtures were made according to the method of Krogh & Leitch [1919], 
namely, by washing the tonometer and the attached blood gas reservoir three 
times with oxygen-free nitrogen and, after a final exhaustion, admitting an 
amount of COgd’ree air sufficient to give the desired oxygen tension. A measured 
amount of fully or partially oxygenated haemoglobin was drawn into the 
reservoir and then nitrogen admitted to a known pressure, usually atmospheric. 

(d) The teynperature. Five different temperatures over the range 0-40'' were 
used, the t<*mperature being regulated to within ±0*1". 10 min. were allowed for 
equilibrium to be attaim^d. 

(e) Analysis of solutiom. The oxygen content of the solutions was, in most 
cases, determined by the Van Slyke manometric apparatus. All results were 
obtained in duplicate and clu^cked to wdthin 0*2 ml. Og per 100 ml., i.e. to within 
about 1% oxyhaemoglobin. In one 8e^i<^s of (»xi)criment8 the Barcroft differential 
manometer was used. In this case the oxygen unsaturation (or percentage reduced 
haemoglobin) w'as determined by finding out how much Og each sample took up on 
shaking with air. The oxygen capacity of the haemoglobin solution was deter- 
mined, by the Van Slyke method, upon a mixed solution remaining from the 
('quilibrated samples, this jjroviding a check on any ill-effect rt^sulting from 
manipulation . In no case was the exposure to low oxygen tensions detrimental to 
the haemoglobin, except in one experiment the results of which were discarded. 

All the solutions were free from COg . This was of importance, since COg is now 
known to have a direct effect on the oxyhaemoglobin dissociation curve apart 
from that due to its effect on the pH of the solution [Margaria & Green, 1933]. 

From the difference between the original and final contents of oxygen in the 
haemoglobin solution, and the data from the preparation of the gas mixtures, 
the final tension of oxygen at bath temperature was computed by the method 
suggested by Austin et al, [1922]. The final results of the blood analyses were 
corrected for dissolved oxygon from data given by Ferry & Green [1929] cor- 
rected for our experimental temperatures. 

In the series of experiments in which the oxygen content of the solution was 
determined by the Barcroft differential manometer, the final oxygen in the gas 
phase was also determined by analysis in the Haldane apparatus. 

B. The measurement of the heat of the reaction. 

Most of the details of the experimental technique and procedure will be found 
in the earlier paper by Roughton [1935]. Here it need only bo noted that in the 
heat measurements: 

{a) The haemoglobin solution, which had been prepared for the dissociation 
curve determinations, was diluted wdth an equal volume of distilled water, so that 
the heat measurements should not impose an undue drain upon the supply of 
purified haemoglobin (of which in each set of experiments about 400 ml. were 
available). It is unlikely that this degree of dilution would have affected the heat 
per mol. of Og combining with Hb. 

(6) In one of the thermos fiasks were placed about 200 ml. of the completely 
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reduced Hb solution, in the other an equal volume of 1 % boric acid solution. 
Since, owing to the shortage of haemoglobin, it was impossible to have the two 
solutions in the two thermos flasks^ identical, the temperature drifts at the 
beginning and end of each experiment were more serious than usual ; indeed in 
one or two cases the correction for drift, as applied in the standard manner, 
amounted to as much as 30 % of the total heat change. Such large drifts are no 
doubt also in part due to lack of sterility of the Hb solutions, and possibly to 
other slow secondary changes (such as denaturation) to which purified Hb 
(especially at a pK relatively so acid as 6*8) may be more prone than is whole 
blood. In experiments, particularly with haemoglobin several days old, there was 
reason to suspect such changes. It may be rememl)ered that Brown & Hill [1923] 
noted that whole blood was by far the most satisfactory material to work on. 
Had it been possible to have the same Hb solution in each thermos flask, such 
changes might have cancelled each other out. 

It would certainly have been more satisfactory if the drifts had not been so 
large, but their largeness does not shake our faith in the degree of agreement 
found below between the heat as obtained (a) directly and (6) indirectly from the 
dissociation curves, for in correcting for the drifts, the observer has no inkling of 
what the final result will be until the very end of the calculation. 



Fig. I. 

Expbbimental results and calculations. 

A. The effect of temperature on the diasocuUion curves. 

Experimental restiUs. Fig. 1 demonstrates the effect of temperature on the 
dissociation curve of purified haemoglobin of the ox in M/15 phosphate buffer, 

^ tlnfortunately, owing to an accident at a critical moment, it was necessaiy^id cany on with 
two xatber ill-matched thermos flasks. 
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jiK 6-90 at 0®. This family of curves represents the influence of temperature on 
the shape of the dissociation curve. It is noteworthy that the curves are sig- 
moidal at all temperatures. A discussion of some previously existing data on this 
subject may be found in Chapter xvi of Barcroft’s book [1928]. 

The points upon the curves were obtained from two separately prepared 
solutions of haemoglobin from different ox bloods, yet the curves drawn from one 
set of determined points serve equally well for the other. 

Insjjection of the curves confirms the view of previous writers that the effect 
of tem|)erature is to alter the scale rather than the shape of the dissociation curve. 
That this is quantitatively true can be shown by multiplying the abscissae of the 
various smoothed curves by appropriate coefficients, whereupon the curves all 
n5(luce to (within experimental errors) a common dissociation curve which is very 
close to that obtained by Forbes & Houghton [1931] for dilute sheep’s blood. 

This result is demonstrated best, not by a graph but by Table I. 





Table I. 



Forbes- 


0^ 


20 ^ 

30° 

40° 

Rougbton 

0,Hlj 

7)02 '• 0 

7)02 V 3-4 

7)02 X 1-9 

/)02x]02 

7)02 X 0*0 

7)02 X 10*4 

20 



— 

17*8 

10 0 

17-2 

10-2 

: m ) 

22‘0 

— 

21*5 

21-2 

21-8 

22-5 

40 

27-0 

— 

25-9 

25-7 

20*5 

27-0 


:K)4) 

31*8 

29-2 

301 

310 

31-2 

<>(» 

330 

350 

:m-8 

35*0 

35-8 

35-8 

70 



— 

43-7 

417 

41*8 

41 0 

80 

— 

— 

570* 

520 

r>()*0 

500 


Th(^ column of figures on the right of Table I are calculated from the curve given 
in their Fig. 5 by Forbes & Roughton. With the exception of one point asterisked, 
the effect of temperature at the different parts of the dissociation curve is uniform 
enough. From the multipliers used in Table I the ttmiperature coefficient per 
10^’ (C^io) of the curves can be obtained. From 0-10^ = ^ 10-20° Oio~ 

20-30° Gio = l-86, 30-40- Qjo~l-60. These figures do not indicate any marked 
‘‘breaks'* in the effect of temperature, although to exclude this possibility 
beyond doubt, a much greater number of temperatures would be necessary. 

Relation between log [Og conceMratieyii] and i/T at equilibrium. Fig. 2 shows 
the relation between log p02x273/r at equilibrium and 1/T for (1) 30% OgHb, 
(2) 50% OgHb and (3) 70% OgHb. p02.273/T is the pressure which the oxygen 
would have exerted at the standard tempcTature of 0° in each case, and hence is 
profKjrtional to the concentration of Og in the gas phase whatever the value of 2\ 
The curves obtained are practically linear and of very nearly the same slope in 
each case, thus showing that the effect of temperature on the Og-Hb equilibrium, 
as judged by this criterion also, is devoid of the “breaks**, referred to as possible 
in the introduction, and furthermore is roughly the same at different parts of the 
dissociation curve, as has been found also to be the case by Barcrofb [1928] for 
the rougher data given in Barcroft & Kang’s curves [1909]. 

Comparison of Q, as measured directly with value, of Qy' as calculated, indirectly 
on assumption that the Van't Hoff Isochore exm be applied. From Fig. 2 the 
calculated value of Qf using 

50% oxyhaemoglobin = 9400 calories 
70% oxyhaemoglobin ~ 9650 calories 
30% oxyhaemoglobin = 9300 calories 


Mean 9450 calories 
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The heat so calculated is that of the combination of 1 g. mol. O 2 in the gaseous 
phase with haemoglobin in the liquid phase. Since the calculate value of the 
heat appears to be the same at these different degrees of saturation, the direct 
value should also be constant over this range, and comparison should be justifiable, 
therefore, with the heat measured calorimetrically when the haemoglobin is 
brought from 0 to 70 % saturation with oxygen. 



Fig. 2. 

The directly measured value of Q for the same sample of haemoglobin was 
found to be 9000 ±c. 700 calories over the range 0 to c. 70% oxyhaemoglobin. 
In a second comparison on haemoglobin, prepared from the blood of another ox : 

The value calculated from the effect of five different temperatures (the same 
as in Fig. 2) on the dissociation curve =9450 calories. 

The directly measured heat at 19® =9700 calories. 

It may therefore be concluded that the value of Q, as measured directly 
for haemoglobin in Jlf/15 phosphate buffer pH 6-8, agrees within experimental 
error with the value of as calculated from the Van’t Hoff Isochore in the form 
of equation (1). 

Brown & Hill [1923] found, in the case of borated blood, an appreciable effect 
of temperature upon the value of Q (direct), viz. about — 1200 cdories per 10®. 
This they attribute, on Eirchoff’s principle, to a slight difference in the specific 
heats of oxygenated and reduced haemoglobin solution. 

No study has been made yet of the effect of temperature ^pbtai Q (direct) for 
the purified ox haemoglobin, pH 6*8, used in these experiments, but as regard 
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Qy (as calculated) the fact that log jpOg . 273/7’ plotted against 1 jT gives a straight 
line over the range 0-40® suggests that the indirect \alue, Qy\ is not affected by 
temperature over this range, though owing to the rather considerable effect of 
experimental error in the dissociation curves on the calculation of Qy it would 
be unwise to exclude the possibility altogether. 


II. EXPERIMENTS AT pH 9 . 5 . 

By G. S. ADAIR. J. BARCROFT, W. HERKEL, R. M. HILL, 

A. B. KEYS AND F. J. W. ROCGHTON. 

Experimental methods. 

(a) Preparation of the haemoglobin aolviions. The haemoglobin solutions were 
prepared from ox blood, by a procedure similar to the method (No. 1) for the 
preparation of carbon monoxide haemoglobin described by Adair & Adair [1934] : 
instead of adjusting the pH values by dialysis against a standard buffer, the 
haemoglobin was dialysed against distilled water and the solution was made 
alkaline with N sodium hydroxide, which was added slowly, with continuous 
stirring, in order to minimize the risk of denaturation, until the final concentra- 
tion of sodium hydroxide was A 7 I 6 . The titration curves of Hastings et at. [1924] 
indicate that the pH value of such solutions exceeds 9-5, which is sufficient to 
ensure that both oxygenated and reduced haemoglobin are present almost 
entirely in the oxy-labile ionized form. 

Two separate preparations were made in this way: 

(i) contained a total haemoglobin content (detennined refractometrically) 
of ()'00996 equivalent/litre.^ The oxygen capacity determined gasometrically 
was () 0()899 equivalcnt/litre, so that 10% of the haemoglobin was ‘‘inactive”, 

(ii) contained a total haemoglobin conkmt of 0*0102 equivalent/litre, of 
which 0*00978 equivalent/litre were gasometrically active. The “inactivation” 
in this case thus only amounted to 2*4 % . 

(h) Eqvilihration atid analysis of the Hb solutions. The solutions w^ere equili- 
brated in the tonometers described by Barcroft [1934] in a constant temperature 
bath: 

(i) The oxygen contents of the equilibrated solutions were determined in 
duplicate b}’' means of the Van Slyke manometric apparatus. The duplicjates, on 
the average, checked to within 0*2 ml. Og per 100 ml. solution, i.e. to within about 
1 % oxyhaemoglobin. 

(ii) The oxygen pressure in the gas phase after equilibration was determined, 
in the usual way, by means of the Haldane gas analysis apparatus. In some cases 
it was also calculated from a knowledge of (a) the total oxygen introduced into 
the tonometer at the start (i.e. the sum of the oxygen introduced into the gas 
phase and the oxygen introduced via the haemoglobin solution), (j3) the oxygen 
content of the haemoglobin solution at the end of equilibration and (y) the 
volumes of the gas phase and liquid phase in the tonometer. The oxygen pressure, 
so calculated, agreed to within 0*1 mm. Hg on the average with the pressure 
as determined by the direct analysis. The degree of agreement is well within the 
limits of experimental error of the methods. 

(iii) The temperature. Experiments were done over the temperature range 
9-39®. No observations were made at the lower temperature of 0®, as in the work 
at pH 6*8, sinoe in the present case the oxygen pressures at 0® would have only 

> 1 equivalent of haemoglobins the weight containing 56 g. iron ~ 16,800 g. 
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been of the order of 0*5 mm. Hg, and therefore too small for accurate analysis by 
the ordinary Haldane apparatus. 

(c) Tht heat of the reacMon, The details of the measurement were almost the 
same as at pH 6-8, but since larger volumes of haemoglobin solution were available 
and much less was required for the dissociation curve detc^rminations, sufficient 
haemoglobin solution was left over for both the thermos flasks to be flllod with 
the same solution. This, as pointed out in Section I, gives increased accuracy over 
that obtainable with differing solutions in the two flasks : furthermore, in these 
experiments the latter were well-matched in size and thermal conductivity. 
Greater confidence can hence be placed in the direct calorimetric measurements 
of this Section than in those of Section I. 

ExPEBIMENTAL EESXJIiTS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Two different preparations of purified ox haemoglobin solution were used. 

Fig. 3 shows the dissociation curve points obtained on the first preparation 
at temperatures 9, 19, 29 and 39®. From these data, the average value^ of the 
heat of the reaction O 2 gas (at constant volume) -1- haemoglobin oxyhaemo- 
globin was calculated for the three temperature ranges, viz. 

9-19° heat =12,500 calories, 

19-29° heat = 12,400 calories, 

29-39° heat = 13,700 calories. 



Fig. 3. 

The heat, as measured directly at 19°, was 12,400 calories. This is to be com- 
pared with the mean of the calculated values for the ranges 9-19*^ and 19-*29°, 
viz. 12,450 ±1200 calories. 

* By ming, for the calculations, as much of the smoothed dissociation curve aaWas available at 
each temperature. 
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From similar data for the second haemoglobin solution, the calculated values 
for the heat are as follows : 

9-19° heat = 16,100 calories 
19-29° heat = 13,1 Wcalor^s 

Average = 14,100 calorics ±c. ioOO. 

The direct measurement of the heat for this reaction gave 14,250 calories at 
a temperature of 19°. The indirect measurements may be subject to an error of 
1000 calories, since, as already emphasized, tb(*y an* based on measurements with 
relatively low gas pressure. 

Within the limits of experimental error the calculated values of the heat 
agree with those determined directly by the calorimetric method at this pH 
also. 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION. 

By F. J. W. ROUGHTON. 

TiIEOKETK^AL rONSlDERATTON OF THE RELATION BETW'EEN THE HEAT OF 
THE REACTION AMD THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE I)ISSO(UATION 

CURVE. 

The simple form of the Van’t Hoff Isochoro used so far in this work, viz.: 

I I - I 2 ' 1 

can be shown to be a neci'ssary consequence both of: 

(a) Hufner's theory, according to which the reaction, from the mass action 
j)oint of view proceeds simply as 

1 mol. Hb-i“ 1 mol. O 2 1 mol. O 2 Hb. 

(b) Hill’s theory, i.e. that the reaction proceeds in the form 

Hb„ + R02:^{Hb02)„. 

Neither of these earlier theories, however, can now be regarded as valid for 
mammalian haemoglobin: their place has at present been taken b^^ tht* inter- 
mediate compound hypothesis of Adair [1925]. How does the simple form of the 
isochore fare on this theory '^ 

Writing the reduced haemoglobin molecule as Hb 4 to express the fact that it 
can combine reversibly with 4 molecules of oxygen, Adair’s hypothesis states 


that the reaction occurs in four stages. 

Hb, +O2 Hb408 equilibrium constant heat of reaction = ( 2 * 1 ), 

Hb40j + 0 , Hb404 equilibrium constant A'*, heat of reaction - Q2 ( 2 * 2 ), 

Hb404 4 Oj :?i: Hb404 equilibrium constant Aj, heat of reaction =^3 ( 2 * 3 ), 

Hb40e + Og Hb403 equilibrium constant A4, heat of reaction ~Q^ ( 2 * 4 ). 

This theory leads to the equilibrium equation 


_ % oxyhaemoglobin _ A , <7 + + 3 A, Ag A,r» + 4Ai A, A, A* 

loo <i{l+K^C'+K^KiC* + K^KtKt&-irK^kt'KiKtW' 

where <7= concentration of oxygen in the gas phase. 

These equations obviously do not, in general, lead to so simple a form of the 
Van’t Hoff Isochore as that given in equation ( 1 ) . First then we must ask whether 
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there are any special conditions in which the simple equation (1) would be 
theoretically expected to be valid. 

One of tbe Imsal assumptions made in the thermodynamic deduction of the 
Van't Hoff Isochore readily gives the clue. For equation (1) to be rigorously 
valid, the concentration of every reactant, except Og, must be the same in the 
equilibrium at temperature as at . This means that 

(а) At any given percentage saturation y, the concentration of each inter- 
mediate compound must be unaltered by change of temperature. This can only 
be the case if 

(б) The heats of the intermediate reactions, i.e. Ci, 64* are all exactly 

equal. 

The following conditions also follow from (a) and (6). 

(c) The dissociation curve at Tg must be an exact replica of the dissociation 
curve at Tj, i.e. it must be possible to make the two curves coincide exactly, 
just by multiplying the abscissae of one of them by an appropriate constant 
factor. 

(d) The value of Qy as calculated from equation (1) must be the same, what- 
ever value of y is chosen. 

(e) Qy' must be equal to (?, the heat as given by direct calorimetry, whatever 
the range of percentage saturation chosen in the calorimetric measurements. 

Conversely if conditions (c), (d), (f) hold good, so then must also conditions (a) 
and (6). 

In point of fact conditions (a) and (6) were implicitly assumed to Ije true by 
Adair [1925] in his derivation of the simple form of the isochore (ecpiation (1)) 
on the intermediate compound hypothesis. These assumptions have not, how- 
ever, been tested experimentally, there being at present no way of measuring 
either the concentrations of the individual intermediates or of the heats of their 
reactions with Og, i.e. Q^, Q 2 , But the experimental work, both of 

previous investigators [summarized by Barcroft, 1928] and of these pax)ers, allows 
that conditions (c), (d), {e) are, within experimental error, realized. Does it 
follow from this that, if the intermediate compounds exist, their heats of reaction 
with Og must all be equal ? 

This question has been tackled by numerical trial and error, with negative 
result, for it has been found that conditions (c), (d) and (e) can hold good (within 
experimental error) even when values of Qj, Q 2 , and which are widely 
different from one another are chosen. A single example will be sufficient to 
quote : 

Let us, at temperature Tj, take the first set of values of iCj, A",, A,, put forward by Forbes 
& Roughton [1931J in Table VI of their paper, viz. Aj=()'4, A, =0*15, A"a=0*06, A 4 = 4 * 5 . These 
values fit Forbes & Roughton *8 dissociation curves within experimental error, and if the scale of 0^ 
pressures be suitably adjusted, they also fit the ourves given in Section I. 

Now suppose 12,000 calories, calories, Qa —24,000 calories, Q 4 -O calories. 

Choose a temperature T, so that (A| at Ti)/(A] at therefore (A^ at 7,) -0*2. 

Then (A, at 7i)/(Aa at Ta)=2, therefore Ky at Ta= 0-076, 

(Aa at Ti)l{Ky at Ta)=4, therefore £y at T, =0*016, 

(A 4 at at Ta) = l, therefore A* at 7, =4*6. 

For simplicity we shall assume that the reaction is either so alkaline or so acid that there are no 
seoondaiy effects due to changes in ionization of the haemoglobin when oxygenated. 

Three representative points on the respective dissociation curves at temper^jtures (Ti* have 
been calculated from these equilibrium constants and are given in Table II. 
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Temperature 2\ 

PO, % 

mm. Hg saturation 

1 1007 

2r> 30-30 

6 77-69 


Table II. 

Temperature Tj 

pOt 

ram. Hg saturation 

2 0-98 

5 .35-95 

10 77-74 


Heat of reaction 

\ 

Indirect Direct 

12,090 12,120 

12,1;>0 12,150 

11,990 12,110 


It is obvious from the table that the two dissociation curves, if the pressure scale for the Tg curve 
is compressed to one half, could not experimentally be separated from one another except by 
methods which wore much more accurate^ than those at present available, i.e. condition (c) holds 
within experimental error. 

The fifth column gives the heat as calculated from the effect of temperature on the oxygen 
pressure necessary to give equilibrium at the three different percentage saturations, shown in the 
second column of Table IT, equation (1) being used for the calculation. The values again are too 
close to be separated by oxjieriment, i.e. condition (rf) holds within experimental error. 

Finally column 6 gives the values which would be obtained direct measurement of the heat 
j)er g. mol. Oj combining when the haemoglobin is brought from zero percentage sal uration to each 
of three percentage saturations shown. The mode- of calculation of those values may Ixj illustrated 
by an example: 

At temperature pO^ 1 equations (2-1), (2-2), (2*3), (2-4) give: 

I HbJ —67*60% of total haemoglobin 
lHb/)2|-27-04 
4-04 

iHb^Og]- 0-24 
iHbA] - 1-08 


Therefore heat per g. mol. Og combining, if dirc^etly measured over the range 0-10-07 Ogllb 

would he I (27-(t4 x 1 2.000) + 4-04 x ( 1 2,000 -f 12,000) 

- -(• 0-24 X ( 1 2,000 + 12,000 + 24,000) 

tl-08 > (I-M)00j^l2.000+^,000 + 0) _ , 

(27-04)-f(2 f 4-04) -f (.3x0-24) (4x1 -08) ' “ ' 

Column 6 shows that the dia'ctly measured heats would also be practically independent of the 
percentage saturation, and would be within experimental error, though not mathematically equal 
to the indirectly calouiated heats. 8o condition (e) would also hold good. 


Thus, in spite of the large differt^ntjes l>ctween the heats of the several inter- 
mediate reactions, the haemoglobin would behave over the range 10-80% 
saturation practically in the same way as it would do if the heats of the inter- 
mediate reactions were all the same. The range mentioned represents thts limits 
usually chosen in such studies, since above 80 % the dissociation curve becomes 
too flat for accurate calculations to be made, whereas in the region below 10 % 
the degree of saturation and Og pressure are too small to measured precisely 
enough. If, however, very accurate measurements could be made at the extreme 
top of the dissociation curve, i.e. between 91) and 100%, the discrepancies 
postulated in our example would be brought to light, for in this special range, 
the curve would depend practically on the value of alone, and would thus be 
unaffected by temperature. This region of the dissociation cur\ e, the importance 
of which has been emphasized elsewhere [Roughton, 1934] has not yet been made 
accessible to accurate measurement of the type required. These arguments thus 
lead to the following rather disappointing conclusions : 

(i) That constancy, within experimental error, of the heat of reaction of 
haemoglobin with oxygen, over the whole range of perc^entage saturation, w'hether 
measured directly or calculated indirectly, does not in itself tell us anything 
about the heats of the intermediate reactions, nor indeed does it citlier support or 
disprove their existence. 
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(ii) That the simple form of the Van’t Hoff Isochore (v. equation (1)), 
though a necessary consequence of the earlier theories of Hufner and of Hill, is 
not a necessary consequence of the intermediate compound theory, though it 
may, on the latter theory, be approximately or even exactly correct. 


The relation between the directly measured heat and the indirectly 

CALCULATED HEAT WHEN FOREIGN BUFFERS ARE PRESENT. 

The equation log^ (1/Ti“~ 1 would not be expected thermodynamic- 

ally to yield a value of Qy agreeing exactly with the directly measured 
value of Q if the pH of the haemoglobin solution is such that there is a change of 
pH on oxygenation. For, in such a case, the concentrations of the oxy-labile 
ionized and oxy-labile unionized fractions at and may not bo the same, even 
if the total concentrations of oxyhaemoglobin and reduced haemoglobin at the 
two temperatures and are the same. The difficulty will only be avoided if 
the reaction is either so acid that the haemoglobin (oxy- and reduced) is all in the 
oxy-labile unionized form, or so alkaline that the haemoglobin is all in the oxy- 
labile ionized form. Of these, only the latter is at present accessible to experi- 
mental observation, and it was for the sake of simplifying the issue in this manner 
that the studies recorded in Section II were made. 

We have previously shown [Roughton, 1935] how to calculate, in the inttu*- 
mediate range of pH, the relation between the directly measurable heat of reac- 
tion and the pH and buffer content of the solution ; reference should be made to 
this treatment for a full understanding of the symbols used below. We shall now 
do the same as regards the indirectly calculable heat. In order to handle the 
problem, it is necessary to make certain assumptions, which, though not yet 
experimentally verified, arc reasonable ones and, if accepted, lead to the con- 
clusion that Qy and Q should, in fact, agree with one another within experimental 
error even though such an exact equality is not thermodynamically inevitable. 

The principal assumption to be made concenis the relation b(?tween the 
oxygen concentration, C, required to produce a given degree of saturation, and 
the hydrogen ion concentration of the solution. The simplest assumption appears 
to be of the type w v v 

Xr 

where = concentration required when the reaction is so alkaline that the haemo- 
globin is completely ionized as regards the oxy-labile portion; are the 

oxy-labile ionization constants of oxy- and reduced haemo-globin respectively. 

Table III. Belation between oot^gen preamre for 50^ saturatum and 
hydrogen ion concentration, 

(Data of Ferry & Green [1929| for horse haemoglobin at 25®.) 

H + iSTK^JTc, 






pH 

H 

O* (observed) 
C* calculated (i) 

(ii) 


6-77 

1-7 X 10“’ 
97 

100 

10-6 


70 7*38 765 795 84 

10 X 10“’ 417 X 10“* 2-24 x 10“^ M8 x 10-» 4 0 x 10“* l-J 
80 4-8 3'6 2*0 1-3 

7-5 4-4 2*9 20 1-4 

8*2 5-5 3-5 2-2 1*4 


8*8 

2xlCr^ 

1*1 

M 

M 


C- concentration of oxygen in gas phase, expressed as j x 1000. 


(i) iro=2 X 10“’, JS:r=9*4 X 10-*. 
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If Aq — 2x 10 and lies between 7 x lO*”* and 9x 10*"®, this equation 
giv^ a reasonably good fit for the relation between C and H for 50 % saturation 
of ^e haemoglobin (horse) in the case of Ferry & Green’s data [1929], as shown 
m Table III. ^ 

If equations (1) and (3) are valid at different temperatures 


= -L + aiog.(H+^ K) _ a log. (h + a o) . a log. b log. 

^7^ ^ BT BT ^ BT “ *a? ‘^'~Bf BT~ 

(4). 


If the respective variations of , Kq , and H with temperature are known , 

then the value of is calculable, and hence the indirect value for the heat of 
reaction. Of these 

(i) 

' ' BT RT^ > 


where 9,,,.=: heat of the reaction Og+Hb” - 
1935]. 


(ii) 


BT 




02Hb = 13,400 calories [Roughton, 
RT^* 


where ©Q^heat of oxy-labile ionization of oxyhaemoglobin which is taken = 
9000 calories. .s . 

a logii 

BT Rt^ • 


(iu) 


where (^j^=heat of oxydabde ionization of reduced haemoglobin. 
With the aid of (i), (ii) and (iii) equation (4) thus becomes 

r — ~ _i_ ^11 _i_ a log. (H -f A"r) _ B log. (H + A"o) 

AT* RW RT^'^RT^'^''' BT BT ~ 


Let 0nj, = the heat of the reaction Og+Hb -► OgHb. Then by the Conserva- 
taon of Energy <^i.b (5). 


Therefore 


or 


__ ^v' log. (H -f ATk) B log, (H -H Ko) 

RT* RT^'^ BT Bf ' 

Qv = <3Hb - RT* ^ 


BT 


.( 6 ). 


According to Roughton [1935], 11,400 calories, and therefore 

2000 calories, so — Oq oaust, by equation (5), also be taken as 2000 calories, 
i.e. the heat of combination of oxy-labile H ions with reduced haemoglobin should 
be appreciably greater than with oxyhaemoglobin. It would be interesting but 
difficult to test this by direct calorimetrie experiments. 

According to Roughton [1935], the corresponding value of the directly 
measurable heat is given by the equation 


+ Ch) (h' + A’ HTA') 


Where H, H'=:the hydrogen ion concentrations of the solution after and before 
oxygenation respectively; A == molar concentration of the foreign buffer/Hb 
concentration in equivalents/litre ; A=ionization constant of the foreign buffer, 
its heat of ionization; »heat of ionization of haemoglobin. 

Equation (6) is of quite different form from equation (7) and hence the value 
of Qy calculated therefrom should not necessarily turn out to be the same as the 
value of Q calculated from equation (7). 

(iv) The variation of [H] with temperature. 

Biochem. 1936 xxx 


137 
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If the [H] of a haemoglobin solution at temperature and a certain percent- 
age saturation is known, the [H] of the same solution (at the same percentage 
saturation) can be calculated at temperature by means of an equation based 
on the following consideration. 

When the temperature is changed the titration curve, both of oxyhaemo- 
globin and reduced haemoglobin, is shifted parallel to itself by 0-24 pH according 
to Stadie & Martin [1924]. Hydrogen ions are thus released from combination 
with haemoglobin by rise of temperature and are taken up by the foreign buffer. 

If, for example, Tg *“ = 19°, 

pHj, pHg are the respective pH values at 

Hj , Hg are the respective hydrogen ion concentrations at , T^. 

Then jS [0-24— (pHi—pHa)]^ hydrogen ions ionized from hac^moglobin owing 
to the change of temperature, where total buffer power of the haemoglobin 
solution. 

These must be practically all taken up by the foreign buffer. If are the 

respective ionization constants of the foreign buffer acid at temperatures , Tg » 
then the amount taken up by the foreign buffer 

Therefore |3 [0-24-(i>Hi-j>Hj)]=u4 H'J 

The change in H with temperature can thus be calculated, equation (8) being 
rapidly and simple soluble, by the method of successive numerical approxima- 
tion. All requirements for the calculation of the ‘‘indirect heaf’ are now to 
hand. Such calculations have been carried out for haemoglobin of concentration 
0*01 equivalent/litre in 

(i) M/15 phosphate pH 6-695, j3=2-27 ; 

(ii) M/IB phosphate pH 7*042, j8 = 2*27. 

The percentage saturation chosen for the calculation of Q was 50%, the tem- 
perature range 8-18'’, and the following values were assumed for the ionization 
constants: 

pAo at 18'’ = 7*00, at 8'^=:7*24. 
pK^ at IS'’ = 8*50, at S'’ = 8*80. 
pK (phosphate) at 18'’ =6*80, at 8'’ = 6*83. 

These assumptions conform precisely with those adopted in Table III of the 
previous paper [Roughton, 1935] for (i) pH = 6*67, jSg = 2*0, (ii) pH = 7*0, jSg = 2*01 , 
for the values of the ionization constants at 18® are the same as those used 
previously in the direct heat calculations and the values of the constants at 8® 
have been calculated from the corresponding values at 18® by means of the 
Van’t Hoff Isochore, the values assumed for the various heats of ionization being 
those which were used in the direct heat calculations, viz. (?q = 9000 calories, 
Qj;j= 11,000 calories, Q (phosphate) = 1000 calories. 

Table IV shows that the indirect heat and the direct heat, calculated in this 
manner, a^e with one another empirically to within 150 calories — a figure which 
is well within the limits of error of either of these heats, when determined 
experimentaUy. 

A similar degree of agreement in the calculations has also been found in the 
other oases dealt with in Table III of the previous paper [Rouj^ton, 1935], viz. 
haemoglobin in M/Q borate buffer solution pH 7*6, and COg-free haemoglobin, 
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Table IV. Comparison of direct and indirect heats for haemogloMn, of 
concentration, ==0-01 equivalentjlitre in M/15 phosphate. 

Direct heat Q range 

}>H 0-100% Baturation Indirect heat 

6095 99.30 10,000 

7-042 9120 9,250 

without added buffer, pVL c. 8*4. Although a generalization would perhaps be 
unwise there seem fair grounds for concluding that, if the assumptions mentioned 
above (which, though rt^asonable, are not as yi^t experimentally verified) be 
correct, the heat of combination of oxygen with haemoglobin as measured directly, 
should agree with the heat, as calculated indirectly by means of the Van’t Hoff 
Isochore, not only in (i) the theoretically simple regions, namely those of very acid 
or of very alkaline nuiction but also in (ii) the ndatively complicated situation, 
which arises w^hen there is present in addition to the haiunoglobin a foreign 
buffer with a heat of ionization very different from that of haemoglobin. 

CONCLrsiONS. 

The experimental data of this papcT have shown that the effect of tempera- 
ture upon the oxyhaemoglobin dissociation is relatt^d to tli(^ heat of the reaction 
by means of the simple form of the Van t Hoff Isochore given by equation (1), 
wdthin the limits of exjxTimental error. This statement holds good, not only for 
the theoretically simpk'r exiieriments at alkaline pH, but also in the more com- 
plex conditions whic^h obtain at pH 6*8, in the presence of foreign buffer (Jf/15 
phosphate bu ffer) . 

The signiticanco of this agreement has been reconsiden^d in the, light of the 
newer knowledge of the mechanism of the oxygtm-haemoglobin reaction, which 
Adair's work f 1925| on the molecular w^eight and Van Slyke's work [summarized 
by Peters and Van Slyke, 11)31] on the titration curves of oxy- and reduced 
haemoglobin have given us. The theoretical treatment of this solution — ^somewhat 
cumbersome it must be admitted — ^shows that the success of the simple form of 
the Van’t Hoff Isochore (I) is compatible, within the limits of experimental error — 
though not necessarily with mathematical exactitude — with the intermediate 
compound hypothesis of Adair and with the concept of the oxy-labile ionization 
of hatmioglobin, though it neither strengthens nor weakens the basis on which 
either of these views at present rests. Although the thermochemical study of the 
oxygen-haemoglobin reaction has thus brought forth new, and in some eases 
interesting, data it has not as yet shed any essentially fresh light on the nature 
of the reac^tion. This is disappointing in view of the hopes which earlier workers 
attached to this mode of approach. 

The procedure for calculating the relation between the directly measured 
heat and the indirectly calculated heat when foreign buffers are present is of 
a general kind and could be applied to other cases, besides the special ones 
considered in the last subsection. An important case to consider, from the 
physiological point of view, would be that which exists in blood in vivo, wherein 
the red cell pH is 7 *0-7 *3 and there is much foreign buffer present, namely in 
the form of the HCO3 — ^HgCOg — COg system : this has not yet been done, owing 
to lack of a further essential piece of toowledge, namely the heat of direct com- 
bination of CO2 with haemoglobin in the carbamino-form. Recent work has 
shown that under physiological conditions the latter reaction is as intimately 
connected with the oxygenation of haemoglobin, as is the oxy-labile ionization 
reaction, to which so much attention has hitherto been paid above. The 
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carbamino-reaction has been left out of account in the present paper, because 
in all the experiments here quoted, the solutions were freed of CO2 and hence 
contained no appreciable amount of carbamino-compounds. 

SlTMMABY. 

1. The effect of temperature on the oxyhaemoglobin dissociation curve has 
been studied on solutions of purified haemoglobin 

(а) at pH 6-8, in Jf/16 phosphate buffer; 

(б) at pH 9*6. 

The results are essentially the same in the two cases, but for reasons given in 
the text, have been more fully and accurately worked out in (a), 

2. Temperature alters the scale, but not the shape, of the dissociation curve : 
thus the value of the heat, Qy\ as calculated from the Van’t Hoff Isochore 

is independent of y, the percentage saturation chosen for the calculation. The 
other symbols are defined in the text. 

3. The value of Qy thus calculated agrees, within the limits of error, with 
the directly measured heat of the reaction, Q, both at pH 6*8 (average value 
9350 calories) and at pH 9-5 (average value 13,300 calories). 

4. The theoretical aspects of the comparison mentioned under 3 have not, 
hitherto, been fiilly considered in connexion with (i) the possible existence of 
compounds intermediate in composition between completely reduced haemo- 
globin, Hb4 , and fully oxygenated haemoglobin Hb408 ; (ii) the presence of haemo- 
globin both in the oxy-labile ionized form Hb~ and the oxy-labile unionized form 
Hb. One of the objects of this paper was to fill up these gaps, 

5. It is pointed out that if intermediate compounds such as Hb402, Hb404, 
Hb40e be present, the overall heat of reaction measured directly need not 
necessarily agree with the value of Qy as obtained by calculation, nor need 
either heat be independent of the range of percentage saturation chosen, if the 
heats of the intermediate reactions vary. An example, worked out in the paper, 
shows, however, that the heats of the intermediate reaction can be quite 
different from one another without there ensuing any appreciable discrepancy 
between Q and Qy, or any dependence of either upon the percentage satura- 
tion y. Experimental agreement between Q and Qy and independence of either of 
y does not therefore prove or disprove the existence of intermediate compounds. 

6. The problem of relating the indirectly calculated heat Qy to the pH and 
foreign buffer content of the haemoglobin solution in the pH range 6*0-10*0 is 
also worked out. Numerical computations for certain typical cases of this kind 
show that empirically the value of Qy should agree closely with the directly 
measured value of Q even though such agreement is not thermodynamically 
necessary. 
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CCXCVIL CONDUCTOMETRIC METHO0 
THE MICRO-DETERMINATION OF UREA. 
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BALLAPINNI NANJUNDA SASTRI. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of 
Sciewe, Bangalore, 

(Received 16 June 1936,) 

In view of the great physiological importance of urea in protein metabolism, its 
diagnostic signihcaiice in diseases and its wide distribution in the tissues of 
organisms, numerous methods have been developed for its quantitative estimation 
in micro- and macro-quantities. Most of these methods involve its preliminary 
decomposition with urease and subsequent titrimctric or colorimetric estimation 
of the ammonia or the manometrie determination of the COg of the ammonium 
carbonate [V’^an Slykc, 1927J. A comprehensive survey of the methods avail- 
able to the analyst is given by Peters & Van Slyke [1932]. 

Increasing importance is attached to micro-methods for elucidating physio- 
logic^al processes nec'essitating the study of reactions in single cells or in isolated 
regions of specific tissues. The micro-method developed by Linderstrom-Lang 
[1933] for the estimation of ammonia represents an extreme refinement in 
technique, but in common with most other methods when applied to the deter- 
mina.tion of urea, involves a high degree of manipulative skill and is laborious 
and time-consuming. Colorimetric methods with an error of 2-3% are not sufii- 
ciently accurate; the manometrie method with an accuracy of 1% and the 
micio-method of Conway [1933] are the two convenient methods available for 
the estimation of urea. 

The applicability of conductometry to the study of the hydrolysis of urea, 
suggested by Bayliss [1925], w^as examined by Sastri & Sreenivasaya [1936] and 
it was shown that the progressive increase in electrical conductivity in the urea- 
urease system is a true measure of the hydrolysis of urea. It was further observed 
that the changes in conductance accompanying the hydrolysis were of consider- 
able magnitude and could be employed when the quantity of urea was as low as 
6 X 10“® g. The present communication gives a critical study of the method and 
its application to a determination of urea in blood and other biological fluids. 

Expebihsntal. 

The usual Kohlrausch bridge method was employed. A calibrated Kohl- 
rausch slide wire — ^which can be read to 1 part in 100,000 when extension coils 
are in circuit — a 4-dial resistance box and an Arrhenius-Ostwald cell (cell 
constant 0*5879) formed the components of the circuit. With the cell employed 
about 6 ml. were required for immersing the electrodes. The cell was immersed 
in a thermostatic ba^ maintained at 30*0° ± 0*1®. The Audio-Oscillator (General 
Radio Co.) giving an alternating current of frequency 1000 was employed as the 
source of high frequency current and a telephone receiver was used for detecting 
the null-point. The capacitance of the cell was balanced by means of an air 
condenser ooimeoted in parallel with the resistance box. 
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2*6 ml. of the urea-containing solution were placed in the conductivity coll 
together with 1-3 ml. of ilf/20 phosphate buffer (pH 7-0) and sufficient con- 
ductivity water to make up the volume to 6*5 ml. and the contents of the cell 
well mixed. The cell was immersed in the thermostat, and after about half an 
hour the resistance was measured at 5-min. intervals till a constant value 
was obtained, indicating that the contents of the cell had reached the 
temperature of the thermostat. 0*5 ml. of a dialysed urease solution, raised 
to the temperature of the thermostat, was added and the cell contents well 
mixed. The addition of the enzyme was timed by a stopwatch ; the first reading 
can be conveniently taken after an interval of 30 sec. Subsequent readings are 
taken at 1 min. intervals. The quantity of enzjrme employed was such as to 
effect complete hydrolysis of the urea in 5-15 min. Table I gives the results 
obtained with 1*02 mg. and 0*10 mg. of urea. 


Table I. 


1*02 mg. of urea 


0*10 mg. of urea 


Time 

min. 


0 

30 

35 

40 


0*6 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 

10 

15 

20 

30 


Balancing 

resistance 

ohms 


160 

160 

160 

160 


160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 


Bric^^e 
reading 

Before addition of enzyme. 
560 

540 
542 

541 

After addition of enzyme. 

687 

652 

581 

515 

460 

421 

333 

319 

316 

319 


Balancing 

resistance 

ohms 


440 

440 

440 

440 


440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 

440 


Bridge 

reading 

540 

520 

521 
520 


604 

565 

535 

520 

512 

507 

507 

507 



Fig. 1. 


Table II, Bdation between dumge in condtutimly and quantity of urea. 


QtumtHgr of urea (ag.) 0-051 O-IOS 0-212 0-330 0-408 0-008 0-635 0-817 0-847 1-021 
OM^inowdnotM^ 0-42 0-72 1-34 2-00 2-43 3-03 3-72 4/^6 4-98 54)0 
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The readings are plotted on a graph, time against resistance and by extra- 
polation the resistance at 0 time can be read. The total change in resistance 
gives a measure of the electrolyte released during the reaction and hence the 
quantity of urea. 

The change in conductivity accompanying the hydrolysis of varying quan- 
tities of urea (0-05-1-0 mg.) was determined similarly, and from the readings 
obtained a graph (Fig. 1) showing the relation between quantity of urea 
and change in conductivity was prepared. Table IT gives the readings ob- 
tained. 

This graph could be used for obtaining urea values of difiFerent physiological 
fluids such as blood, urine and milk. 

Applications, The method has been employed for the estimation of urea 
in blood, urine and milk. The soya enzyme used in these experiments was 
prepared by Van Slyke and Cullen’s acetone precipitation method [1914]. 
To test the applicability of the method, two series of experiments were carried 
out: (1) known quantities of urea were added to a definite volume of blood, milk 
or urine and the quantity of urea thus added estimated by the conductometric 
method, and (2) the values obtained by the conductometric method were com- 
pared with those obtained by the well-known aeration-titration procedure of 
V"an Slyke & Cullen [1916]. The results obtained with additions of known 
quantities of urea are tabulated in Table III. 


Table III. EstimeUion of added ureji. 


Quantity of urea 
added mg. 

0102 

0-204 

0-408 


mg. urea estimated after addition to 


r ^ 

Blood (sheep) Urine (human) Milk (cow) 
0-20 mL 0*01 ml. 0-50 ml. 

0-100 0-100 0-099 

0-205 0-203 0-200 

0-399 0-391 0-401 


The difference in conductivities before and after addition of urea is a measure 
of the change due to the added urea. There is close agreement between the added 
and estimated values. 

The i^esults obtained by the conductometric and titrimetric methods are 
compared in Table IV^^. The quantities of blood and urine employed for the 
aeration-titration method are respectively 5 and 1 ml. The corresponding 
quantities for the conductometric method are 0-2 and 0-01 ml. 


Table IV. Comparison of aerationditraiion and condtictomeiric methods. 




mg. of urea in 

A 

Method 

Aeration-titration 

Copduotometric 

r 

Blood (sheep) 
50 ml. 

2-6 

2-5 

"I 

Urine (human) 1*0 ml. 

A 

Sample 1 Sample 2 Sample 3 

6*8 10-1 7-3 

6*7 10-0 7-6 


The close agreement between the two sets of values establishes the applica- 
bility of the conductometric method to the estimation of urea in physiological 
fluids. 

The urea contents of some normal and pathological specimens of urine and 

13S— 2 
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blood (human), as well as those of milks, determined by the oonductometrio 
method are tabulated below. 


Table V. 

Material 


Urea* mg. 
in 10 ml. 


Human urine (normal) 

76 

„ (albuminous) 

178 

„ (jaundice) 

82 

„ (albuminous) 

113 

Human blood (normal) 

31 

„ (acute nephritis) 

„ (mild nephritis) 

8*5 

5-8 

Milk (cow) 

2-2 

„ (ass) 

4-9 

„ (ass, ultrafiltrate) 

4-9 


* The values for blood and urine approximate to those furnished by the Bowring Hospital, 
Bangalore, from whom the samples were obtained. 


Discussion. 

The results given above show that conductometry furnishes an elegant means 
for the accurate estimation of urea in physiological fluids. In Table VI, an 
attempt has been made to compare the method with others in vogue with resjxH^t 
to minimum quantities of experimental material, rapidity and accuracy of 
estimation. 

Table VI. Eaiimaiion of urea in physiological fluids, A 
comparative study of methods. 

3 



1 

2 

Colorimetric 

(ammonia 

distillation 

4 

5 

Xanthydrol 

(Beattie, 

6 


Aeration- 

Mano- 

or Permutit 

Hypo- 

colori- 

Conducto- 


titration 

metric 

absorption) 

bromite 

metric) 

metric 

Quantity of blood 

3 

0-2 

0-6 

()-6 

<0-6 

01 

requir^ (ml.) 
Accuracy (%) 

1 

1 

2-3 

Positive error 

2-3 

1 

Time taken (min.) Long time: 

10 

Longtime: 

>4 

3 

Long time: 

5-10 


involves 
isolation 
of ammonia 


involves 
isolation 
of ammonia 


involves 
filtration 
of ureide 



It will be seen that the method, while it claims equality with the mano- 
metric procedure with respect to accuracy, possesses the merit of requiring 
smaller quantities of material. By choosing appropriate cells it should be 
possible to work with even smaller quantities. The molar concentration of 
ammonia in the cell, in our experiments, was as low as 1/1700; the cell con- 
tained 6 ml. of liquid and the distance between the electrodes was 1 cm.; by 
merely decreasing the distance between the electrodes, it will be possible to 
employ smaller quantities of fluid without greatly affecting the accuracy. The 
procedure is simple, does not require the use of standard solutions or many 
pieces of apparatus. There is har^y any need for determining the preformed 
ammonia by a duplicate experiment. I^e use of strong alkali carbonates for 
displacing the ammonia formed as a result of the hydrolysis of urea in phj^io- 
logical fltiids involves the risk of the decomposition of aasociatedjmiide-contais^ 
proteins with the liberation of ammonia therefrom. By reason of its simplicdty 
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and reliability, the conductometric method can be adopted by the trained 
medical practitioner for the routine examination of bloods and urines. 

Conductometry can be employed not only for the estimation of urea but also 
for the determination of urease activity and in a similar manner for the estima- 
tion of arginine and arginase activity. For the study of the kinetics of urease 
and arginase, particularly when they are available only in micro-quantities, the 
method offers exceptional advantages: thus it permits of a number of readings 
in the initial stages of the action, not possible by chemical methods. The possi- 
bility of adopting this procedure for the determination of urea and arginine or 
their respective enzymes in tissues is now being examined. 

SUMMAKY. 

A micro-method for the estimation of urea based on the measurement of the 
change of conductivity resulting from the hydrolysis of urea by urease has been 
described. The method gives reliable values for quantities as low as 0-5 x 10"® g. 
of urea. 

The method has been applied to the determination of urea in various physio- 
logical fluids and tlie values obtained compared with those obtained by macro- 
methods. 

Our thanks are due to Mr M. Sreenivasaya for many helpful suggestions, and 
to the authorities of the Bowring Hospital, Bangalore, for supplying the patho- 
logical specimens of urine and blood. Our thanks are also due to Dr V. Subrah- 
manyan for his interest in the work. 
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CCXCVIIL AMMONIA FORMATION IN 
IRRADIATED TISSUES. 

By HERBERT GRACE CRABTREE. 

From the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, London, 

(Received 12 September 1936,) 

Since cells obtain their energy principally by the oxidation and splitting of 
sugars, the effect of radiation on their carl>ohydrate metabolism has been most 
widely investigated. 

Holmes [1933], using cultures in vitro of embryonic kidneys, has studied the 
nitrogenous metalx)lism of irradiated cells by estimating the end-products urea 
and ammonia. She found that doses of y-radiation over 14 hours did not produce 
an unequivocal effect on protein breakdown (as measured 48 hours after the 
treatment), but that carbohydrate breakdown was inhibited 40-50% during 
the same period, showing the greater sensitivity of carbohydrate metabolism 
to radiation. 

Lawrie & Robertson [1935] studied the effect of X-radiation on the growth 
and nitrogenous metabolism of a protozoon, and found definite^ effects, which, 
however, varied according to the duration of the exposure. It was shown 
earlier [Crabtree, 1935] that the glycolysis of tumour tissue can be almost 
completely checked by jS-f y-radiation applied for 4 hours at low temperature, 
respiration remaining intact after similar treatment. It seemed desirable to 
discover if the suppression of glycolysis was accompanied by the liberation 
of ammonia, a reaction demonstrated by Warburg et al. [1924] as occurring 
in tumour and other normally glycolysing tissues when depriv(»d of sugar. 

The rate of this ammonia formation in the absence of sugar was shown to be 
roughly parallel with the rate of glycolysis characteristic of a wide range of tissues. 
That ammonia formation was linked to glycolysis and not respiration was 
confirmed by Salter & Robb [1934], who also showed that cyanide checked 
neither glycolysis nor ammonia sparing, but that iodoacetic acid checki^d both. 
Watchhom & Holmes [1927] found that addition of glucose inhibited ammonia 
formation in cultures of tissues growing in vitro. They regarded this as an 
example of the protein sparing action of carbohydrate made evident in vitro. 
Since many workers have described the formation of lactic acid by cultures 
in vitro of tissues which, in the adult condition, exhibit no aerobic glycolysis, 
it is possible that the findings of Watchhorn k Holmes provide a further 
illustration of the relationship between ammonia formation and glycolysis. 

Whereas the workers quoted above found ammonia formation to increase 
when glycolysis was checked by the absence of sugar, this same effect is pro- 
duced when glycolysis has been suppressed by radiation and sugar is present. 
Deprivation of substrate or loss of the power to break down this substrate 
lead to the same end-result, an accumulation of ammonia. The origin of this 
ammonia is unknown. Warburg et al. [1924] suggested and Watchhom ft 
Holmes [1927] assumed that it was a product of protein breakdown, and that 
under normal physiological conditions sugar protects protein* Salter ft Robb 
[1934] quote evidence suggesting that purine metabolism may^be involved. 

{ 2140 ) 
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The increased ammonia formation accompanying the suppression of 
glycolytic function by irradiation at low temperature was at first thought to be 
only a further confimation of the original finding of Warburg et ah [1924]. 
But further experiments in which irradiation was carried out under different 
conditions, and in which glycolysis remained unimpaired, showed that the 
increased ammonia formation observed was not necessarily coupled with 
glycolysis, but was a characteristic effect of the radiation itself. Irradiation 
at body temperature, aerobically, anaerobically or in the presence of cyanide, 
primarily damages the respiratory system whilst glycolysis proceeds normally. 
Yet under all these conditions radiation leads to a large increase in the rate of 
ammonia formation, showing that this phenomenon is independent of glycolysis. 
Under such conditions ammonia formation seems to be linked to respiration. 
In fact, if suitable normal tissues with low glycolysing powers are irradiated, 
the rate of ammonia formation increases in all cases, though to a variable 
extent. If it be assumed that incn^ased ammonia formation implies increased 
protein degradation, then the generalization arising from this work (from the 
point of view of induced changes of metabolism) is, that radiation operates 
primarily by damaging carbohydrate metabolism, and this damage, whether to 
oxidative or splitting processc's, leads to a secondary reaction in which protein 
is utilized more rapidly than in normal cells, or in isolated tissues preserved 
in artificial media for periods up to 5 or 6 hours. It is of interest to quote one 
of the earliest enquiries on the influence of X-rays on metabolic processes. 
Williams [1906] studied the action of X-radiation upon the excretion of uric 
acid in a clinical case of myelogenous leucaemia. He found that the amount of 
uric acid excreted during the pc^riod of irradiation was well above the normal 
limits, and moreover, that the total output of nitrogen exceeded the intake. 

Experimental methods and results. 

The apparatus used for irradiating tissue slices with /3 -f y-radiations has 
been previously described [Crabtree, 1935]. It was immersed in water at the 
appropriate temperature and the tissues irrigated with Ringer’s solution con- 
taining glucose and bic?arbonate (R.G.B.), either aerobically, anaerobically 
or containing Jlf/fiiX) H(^, The tumour tissue used was Jensen’s rat sarcoma 
(J.R.S.), and rat liver, brain and U^stes were used as types of normal tissue, all 
possessing low aerobic glycolysis but varying in their power of glycolysing 
anaerobically. After irradiation, the slices were then transferred to small 
vessels containing 6 ml. of either R.G.B. or the same medium with glucose 
omitted, attached to manometers, and reincubated at 37*8° with shaking for 
1 hour imder aerobic conditions. The tissues w^ere then dried and weighed, and 
ammonia was estimated in the 6 ml. of medium used. Control tissues were 
preserved, without irradiation, under similar conditions. At first, an initial 
measurement of the rate of ammonia formation was made to assess the effect 
of the experimental conditions on this process. This was discontinued when it 
was found that the difference between the initial rate of ammonia formation and 
that after 4 hours of preservation without irradiation was negligible. 

Ammonia was estimated by the standard method of Folin. The slight 
precipitate produced by the addition of a few drops of 10 % sodium tungstate 
solution to the R.6.B., followed by acidification with HCl to Congo red, was 
centrifuged out, and, after making alkaline with Na 2 C 03 solution, the ammonia 
was displaced by a current of air into 5 ml. of JV'/20 HCl and estimated colorimetri- 
cally by Nessler’s reagent. Preliminary tests with known amounts of ammonia 
showed a recovery of 95-97 % by the aeration process. 
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The rate of ammonia formation is expressed in units similar to those used 
for respiration and glycolysis. 

0 Ml. NH, 

“NH, nig. dry tissue x hours ‘ 

Tables 1 and II include a selection of results obtained after irradiation of 
tumour and normal tissues respectively. 


Table I. Inoreaaed rate of ammonia formation by J.R.8. tissiie irradiated 


Time of 
irradiation 

Temp. 

during 

irradiation 

under different conditions. 

Irrigating medium used Irradiated 

Control 

Increase in 
©NH. due to 
irradiation 

hr. 

®C. 

during irradiation 

QlfHa 

Cnhj 

0/ 

/o 

4 

0-5 

R.G.B. aerobic 

MO 

0*34 

220 

4 

0-5 

ft 

0-87 

0*40 

120 

45 

0-5 

f> 

0*75 

0*32 

130 

3 

0-6 

f> 

0*71 

0*36 

100 

4 

0-6 

ft 

0*97 

0*66 

60 

4 

0-6 

ft 

0*91 

0*49 

85 

4*6 

0-5 

t» 

0*86 

0*60 

70 

4 

37*8 

ff 

0*94 

0*45 

110 

4 

37-8 

ft 

0*91 

0*60 

50 

4 

37*8 

ft 

MO 

0*61 

80 

4 

37*8 

ft 

0*80 

0*55 

56 

3-5 

37*8 

iH/600HCNinH.G.B. 

MO 

0*49 

125 

3-6 

37-8 

ft 

1*32 

0*81 

66 

4 

37*8 

ft 

0*02 

0*41 

50 

4 

37-8 

R.G.B. anaerobic 

080 

0*41 

100 

4 

37*8 

ft 

0*71 

0*46 

60 


Table II. Increased raie of ammonia formation by irradiated normal tissues. 


Time of irradiation 4 hr. 

Temperature during irradiations:; 0-5®. 

Irradiated Control 

Increase in ^1“^* 

to irradiation 

Rat tissue 

<?NH3 

QsUz 

Uf 

o 

Brain 

0*87 

0*64 

60 


0*94 

0*71 

32 


0*41 

0*24 

70 


1*35 

0*66 

105 


0*60 

0*38 

58 

Liver 

0*34 

0*26 

30 


0*40 

0*28 

43 


0*46 

0*31 

48 


0*23 

0*22 

— 

Testis 

0*37 

0*15 

145 


0*36 

0*16 

125 


0*12 

0*07 

40 


0*26 

0*16 

63 


The first seven results in Table I were obtained with tumour tissue in which 
the glyool 3 d/ic process was largely suppressed after irradiation at low tempera* 
ture, and, it was thought, illustrated the relationship existing between glycolysis 
and mnmonia formation described by Warburg et al. [1924]. The rate of 
ammonia formation was of the same order whether the final incubation was 
ctmied out in the presence or absence of glucose, owing to the inactivation of the 
glycolytic system. 

The succeeding experiments, in whidi radiation was applied at 37*8° under 
different environment conditions. Mid in which glycolysis thmained active. 
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showed that the earlier conception was wrong. Under these conditions, 
excessive ammonia formation was not coupled with glycolytic failure, but, to 
judge from earlier work [Crabtree, 1932], with incipient or actual respiratory 
failure. Ammonia was formed at a similarly increased rate in media with or 
without glucose, i.e. with glycolysis proceeding actively or not at all. Thest^ 
experiments make it clear that an increased rate of ammonia formation is 
a characteristic reaction induced by radiation itself and independent of the 
glycolytic system. The experiments with normal tissues shown in Table II 
confirm this. It is noteworthy that the rate of ammonia production in these 
normal tissues varies considerably and may be determined by variations in 
their functional activity or the age of the animals used. The increased rate of 
ammonia production induced by' radiation is, however, a common and 
significant factor. Taken in conjunction with the earlier findings that carbo- 
hydrate metabolism is primarily damaged by radiation, and assuming that this 
excess ammonia formation represents increased protein breakdown, it would 
bo anticipated that a fall of respiratory quotient would occur as the damaging 
effects of radiation progressed. It may bo recalled that Bancroft et al. [1935] 
record«id that X-radiation treatment in vivo led to a fall of respiratory quotient 
in the Philadelphia rat sarcoma No. 1 . 


SOMMAEY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Irradiation of tissues in vitro induces an increased rate of ammonia 
formation. 

2. In the case of tumour tissues this effect is independent of the state of 
acti\dty of the glycolytic system. Whether the latter is suppressed by irradiation 
at low temperature or in fuU activity afttT irradiation at body temperature, 
ammonia production increases to a similar extent. 

3. Nonnal non-glycolysing tissues — liver, testes, brain — ^also produce 
ammonia more rapidly after irradiation. 

4. It is suggested that this increased ammonia production is due to the 
secondary utilization of protein as carbohydrate metabolism, either oxidative 
or splitting, is impaired. 
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CCXCIX. THE MOLECULAR STRUCTURE OF 
GLYCOGEN FROM THE WHOLE TISSUES 
OF MYTILUS EDULIS. 

By DAVID JAMES BELL. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Beceived 28 October 1936.) 

The investigation, by Haworth’s “end-group assay” method, of glycogen 
obtained by the alkaline disintegration of the whole tissues of Mytilua edvlis is 
described below. Employing the author’s technique [Bell, 1935; 1936] the 
chemical basic molecule of this glycogen is shown to be derived from 18 glucose 
units. The compositions of glycogens already investigated in this way are listed 
in Table I. 


Source of glycogen 

Table I. 

No. of glucose 
units 

Reference 

Rabbit liver 

12 

Haworth & Pereival [1932] 

Rabbit liver 

12 

Kell [19351 

Rabbit liver (commercial) 

18 

Haworth [1935] 

Rabbit liver, after galactose feeding 

18 

Bc'll[t93(i| 

Fish liver 

12 

Bell [1935] 


The MytUus glycogen, examined according to Bell & Young [1934] and 
Bell & Kosterlitz [1935], showed no significant differences from the other 
glycogens described by these authors. Sii^arly the methylated and acetylatcd 
derivatives differed in no apparent manner from the corresponding substances 
prepared firom glycogens from other sources {see Table I). 

Hydrolysis of the methylated glycogen, followed by sejmration and identifi- 
cation of the cleavage products, yielded tetramethylglucose amoimting to 6 % 
of the starting material, corresponding to a mean “chain-length” of 18 glucose 
units for the glycogen molecule. This chain length is further confirmed by the 
rdative amounts of the different cleavage products, isolated in over 90% 

yield, viz. . ^ 2:3:4:6-tetramethylgluco8e. 

15 mols 2;3:6-trimethylglucose. 

2 mols dimethylglucoses. 

It is noteworthy that here, and in the investigations cited above, glycogen 
appears to occur solely in one or other of the two known forms, 12-unit or 1 8-nnit, 
and that we have as yet no evidence for the occurrence of mixtures of these. 

Exfebimshtal. 

The crude glycogen was prepared by the Pfliiger method by Dr F. 6. Young, 
to whom the author is indebted for the material used in this investigation. 
Purified by the procedure ci BeU k Young [1934], the glycogen showed a rate 
of hydrolysis wilii aqueous add identical with that of previously examined 
speoimenS. With iodine, the colour was identical with that developed by fish 
Kver g^yo(^n. 
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MytiVua glycogen had the following other properties : [a]^ in water, + 195-4® 
(1=2, c=0*6) ; reducing power (Macleod-Robison, glucose = 100), 1*3 ; phosphate, 
inorganic — nil, organic — nil. 

AcetyUUim. By the method of Haworth & Percival [1932] 30 g. of glycogen 
gave 48 g. acetate (90% of theory); [a]'f in CHCh, +172“. (Found, COCHg-. 
44-6%.) 

MethyUUion. 37 g. of the acetate simultaneously deacetylated and methylated 
by the procedure of the above authors, yielded, after 12 treatments, 24-0 g. 
(90%) of methylated glycogen. (Found, OMe: 45-1%.) [a.]^ in CHClg, 
+211° (1=2, c=4-5). 


Hydrolysis by aqueous acid and sejmration of cleavage products. 

The procedure was exactly as described by the author [Bell, 1935; 1936] 
(Table II). 

Table II. 


UMe of incthylatfHl glycogen 45*1 

Amount hydrolysed (g.) " 22*95 

2:.*l;4:f)-'retramothylglucose found (g.) 1*359 

2;3:4;tt-Tetrainethylglucose as % of starting material (i 

2:3;4:6-TetramethylgIueosc m.p. drained on tile 87° 

2:3:4:0-Tetramethylgluco8e [ajx> in water (c~5) 4-82*0° 

2:3:4:0-Tetrametliylgluco8e 1*4585 

2:3:4:0-Tetramethylgluoo«e OMe % 52*4 

2;3:6-Trimethylgluco8e found (g.) 18*79 

2:3:6-Triniethylglueo8e m.p. drained on tile 115° 

2:3:6-TrimethylghK*08e [«]/> in water (c -4*5) 4 * 70*3° 

l^methylglucuse found (g.) 2*19 


The trimethylglucose fraction consisted entirely of the 2:3:6-derivative, and 
no evidence of monomethyl- or unmethylated glucose was found in the hydro- 
lysate of the methylated glycogen. 

The methyl content and the ratios of the difftirent fractions to one another 
corresfiond well with the methylated glycogen being an octadecasaccharide in 
which 54 of the 56 free OH groups are methylated [cf. Bell, 1936]. 


Table 111. 

Ratios 

Trimethylglno oae 
TetramethylgTuoose 

Trim ethylgl ucose 
Dimetltylglucose 

The author is indebted to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his encouragement, to 
Mrs Lutwak-Mann for carrying out phosphate determinations aind to the 
Medical Research Council for a grant which partly defrayed the expenses of this 
work. 
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URONIC ACIDS AND HEXOSES. 

By STANLEY ANGELL, FREDERICK WALTER NORRIS and 
CARL EMIL RESCH. 

From the Department of Industrial Fermentation, University of Birmingham. 

(Received 30 October 1936.) 

In the first communication of this series [Norris & Resch, 1935] the importance 
of the accurate determination of the fiirfuraldehyde obtained from plant materials 
was demonstrated, and the relationship between uronic acids and the furfiir- 
aldehyde yielded by them was placed on a more satisfactory basis. 

Whilst the above work was in progress and for some time following its 
publication, a critical survey of the methods available for the determination of 
furfuraldehyde was undertaken, and we now believe that the proximate analysis 
of plant materials is susceptible of greater accuracy than was formerly the case. 

In this communication it is proposed to describe only investigations on the 
well-known method of Krober [1901], which employs phloroglucinol as pre- 
cipitating agent. 

The inaccuracies which have become associated with the determination arise 
from a number of errors and inconsistencies in appl 3 dng the original method. The 
duration and temperature of distillation and the apparatus used for it must be 
standardized, as also the conditions of precipitation and after-treatment of the 
precipitate. Strict adherence to a fixed set of conditions is essential. 

In many cases the original method of Krober has not been exactly followed, 
but the subsequent calculation has been made on the basis of Krober’s tables or 
formulae. This is particularly to be noted where the precipitated phlorogludde 
has been washed with alcohol ; it is quite indefensible to use KroW’s tables in 
such cases, since treatment with alcohol was not included in his method. 

Again, even supposing that the use of Krober’s results is permissible, there is 
inherent inaccuracy in the employment of formulae based on them. The formula, 
l'='(P+0’0062) xO-6186 (where P=: furfuraldehyde and P* phlorogludde), is 
often used and is generally regarded as accurate within the limits PsO'03 to 
0*3 g. Analysis of Krober’s tables will show that this is not, in fact, tiie case: 
the relationship between furfuraldehyde and phlorogludde over the range 
indicated can be expressed graphically only by a slightly curved line, and the 
straight line relationship indicated in the formula is only an approximation and 
is only valid over a very small range. 

We have therefore based our investigation (m the premise that if the dis- 
tillation and predpitation procedures mre really standardized, thmi a given 
weight of pentose will correspond to a definite weight of phknrogludde, withto the 
limits of experimental error, and that the relationship between product and 
phlort^udde may, over a snudl range of weights only, be litpresented a 
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straight line. The equation best expressing the relationship has been calculated 
by the method of least squares and the standard error of experiment determined 
mathematically. 

In this manner equations have been derived to indicate the relationship 
between phloroglucide and (i) furfuraldehyde ; (ii) arabinose; (iii) xylose; 
(iv) galacturonic add; (v) pectolic acid; (vi) glycuronic acid (as euxanthic acid). 

The greatest source of error in modem usage of the Krober method, and one 
which has apparently been largely overlooked, lies in the fact that in actual 
practice the investigator rarely, if ever, deals with single substances, but is 
concerned almost invariably with mixtures of greater or less complexity. The 
tacit assumption that the weight of phloroglucide produced by a number of 
substances in admixture exactly - corresponds to the sum of the weights of 
phloroglucide produced by each separately is shown in this communication to be 
unjustified, nor does Krober give any indication that his tables may be used for 
any but pure single substances. 

To establish relationships for the large number of possible mixtures of two 
or more of the commonly occurring pentoses, uronic acids and hexoses, con- 
stitutes a laborious routine and requires a statistical investigation whoso results 
would doubtfully justify the time expended. We have therefore confined our- 
selves to the examination of those mixtures commonly met with in cell wall 
chemistry and have outlined methods which may be emploj^ed for the more 
accurate analysis of such substances as pectin, the hemi celluloses etc. 

Experimental. 

Distillation, In the first instance the aj)paratu8 described in the previous 
communication [Norris & Resch, 1935] was used, but all the joints involving 
rubber bungs were replaced by interchangeable ground glass connexions. Tliis 
involved a change in the shape and diameter of the side tube leading to the 
condenser, and it was found necessary to ‘‘lag’’ this by means of asbestos paper. 
Also, ha order to maintain the normal rate of distillation it was necessary to 
increase the temperature of the glycerol-bath to 175-180°. Comparative results 
using the old and the new forms of apparatus did not invariably show the 
sujieriority of the latter, but fix)m every practical point of view the ground glass 
joints are preferable, and any remaining doubts as to the possible effect of de- 
composition of the rubber bungs in the older form are removed. 

In order to maintain a more even distillation temperature and to avoid 
possible violent fluctuations in the concentration of the acid it was decided to 
revert to the original method of Krober, in that the acid is now added in portions 
of 30 ml. every 10 min. instead of 60 nil. every 20 min. as hitherto. 

Experiments with pure furfuraldehyde by direct precipitation and by pre- 
cipitation after the usual distillation showed that there is a slight loss of fur- 
furaldehyde — ^about 1 % — during distillation. In order to remove furfuraldehyde 
from the influence of the acid as quickly as possible and to obviate possible 
oxidation, nitrogen was bubbled through the apparatus in several series of 
experiments. It was thought possible that the current of nitrogen might increase 
evaporation of furfuraldehyde at the delivery tube and to obviate this the tube 
was run directly into the solution of phloroglucinol m some experiments. The 
use of nitrogen brought no increase in yield, however, and was discontinued. 
There seems little doubt that, since in the case of furfuraldehyde itself the dis- 
tillation loss is within the normal limits of experimental error, the low yields 
observed in the case of the pentoses are due to more deep-seated degradation of the 
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sugar molecule itself, depending upon differences in configuration [cf. Bott &; 
Hirst, 1932]. 

Precipitation. The results of further experiments with phloroglucinol as pre- 
cipitant have involved very little modification in the procedure previously 
described. It was established that, although the precipitate is collected in a thin 
layer in the sintered glass crucibles, 100 ml. of water for washing are insufficient, 
and we have now adopted 150 ml. as standard. 

The practice of washing the precipitate with hot alcohol has been entirely 
abandoned. Statistical examination of the results after such washing has shown 
that the supposed beneficial effects on concordancy are illusory. 

The hygroscopic nature of the precipitate has often been observed and means 
of obviating difficulties in weighing suggested. The practice of placing the 
crucibles in tared weighing bottles appeared on test to be of doubtful value, since 
large weighing bottles are necessary and the effect of moisture on the glass 
surface under varying conditions of humidity is appreciable. It is possible to 
form a close estimate of the weight of the crucible and contents and to place 
most of the weights on the balance pan before removing the crucible from the 
desiccator. Using the open crucible in this way it was found possible to complete 
the weighing within 60 sec., and no disturbing effects due to absorption of 
moisture have been observed. 

Standard method. The final method adopted was essentially similar to that 
previously described, but with the following changes: (i) interchangeable ground 
glass connexions replace rubber bungs ; (ii) the temperature of distillation is 
now 175-180° instead of 170° ; (iii) additions of 12 % hydrochloric acid at the rate 
of 30 ml. every 10 min. ; (iv) the precipitate is washed with 150 ml. of cold dis- 
tilled water instead of 100 ml. 

BeUUion between phhroghicide and furfuraldehyde-yielding sybetancen. 

1, FurfuraMehyde. For the purpose of these exjperiments specially purified 
furfuraldehyde was obtained from the manufacturers and then submitted to five 
distillations. The final product gave the correct boiling-point and refractive 
index and was directly distilled into the weighing bottle to avoid any possible 
oxidation. A known weight was made up to volume in 12 % hydrochloric acid 
and aliquot portions were precipitated direct as usual with phloroglucinol. By 
omitting the distillation procedure in this case we were able to ascertain the 
absolute relationship between furfuraldehyde and phloroglucide obtained by 
the usual precipitation method. 


Table I. Relation between furfuraldehyde and phhroglvcide. 


Wt. of 

Wt.of 

Wt.of 

Wt.of 

furfuraldoliyde 

phloroglucide 

furfuraldehyde 

phloroglucide 

g* 

g* 

g* 

g* 

00283 

0*0525 

0*0532 

0*1015 

0 0322 

0*0606 

0*0538 

0*1029 

0*0366 

0*0686 

0*0556 

0*1064 

0*0400 

0*0755 

0*0596 

0*1145 

00405 

0*0765 

0*0634 

0*1229 

0*0506 

0*0981 




2. Arabifum, Purified specimens of arabinose were used in this series, 
aliquot portions of a standard solution being distilled and preciptated according 
to the standard {srocedure. The arabinose was oalimlated to a^ydroarabmose, 
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since this is the more convenient form in practical applications. These remarks 
apply also to the other sugars dealt with. 


Table II. ReUition between anhydroarabinose and phlotoglncide. 


Wt. of Wt. of 

anhydroarabinose phloroglucide 

K- g- 


Wt. of Wt. of 

anhydroarabinose phloroglucide 
g* g- 


00624 0 0624 

00719 0 0725 

0*0767 0*0758 

0*0930 0*0952 


0*01146 0*0963 

0*1135 0*1179 

0*1270 0*1316 


3. Xylose. This was treated in a precisely analogous manner to arabinose. 


Table III. Relation between 


Wt. of 

anhydroxylose 


g* 


0*0566 

0*0697 

0*0704 


Wt. of 

phloroglucide 

g* 

0*0649 

0*0812 

0*0821 


Wt. of 

anhydroxylose 


g* 

0*0811 

0*0937 

0*0995 


Wt. of 

phloroglucide 

g* 


0*0953 

0*1100 

0*1183 


4. Oalacturonic acid and 5. pectolic acid. The yields of phloroglucide from these 
sources are given in the previous communication [Norris & Resch, 1935, p. 1593] 
and need not be repeated here. The results have been submitted to statistical 
analysis together with those obtained for the other products in the present com- 
munication (vide infra). 

(). Olycuronic acid (as euxanthic acid). In this case the results quoted in the 
earlier communication cover too narrow a range for present purposes. A second 
series of experiments gave the results shown in Table IV, wherein the euxanthic 
acid is calculated to carbon dioxide. Uronic anhydride is readily obtained by 
multiplying by 4. 


Table IV. Relation between carbon dioxide from glycuronic 
anhydride and phloroglveide. 


COj equivalent 
of urone 
g* 

0*0209 

0*0261 

0*0313 

0*0365 


Wt. of 
phloroglucide 
g* 

0*0275 

0*035:1 

0*0432 

0*0517 


COj equivalent 
of urone 
g* 

0*0417 

0*0438 

0*0459 

0*0469 


Wt. of 
phloroglucide 
g* 

0*0594 

0*0636 

0*0640 

0*0666 


Interpretation of resvUs. 

The foregoing results were subjected to mathematical analysis in two ways; 
(a) by the method of least squares the linear equation which best represented the 
relationships between product and phloroglucide was calculated; and (5) the 
standard error of the determinations was computed. In eacli case, then, it was 
possible to establish a linear relationship indicated by the following general 
equation: 

/8f as a *+• bP ± 6, 

where 8 — substance under examination ; 

P « phloroglucide ; 

essstandard error of the determination; 
a and 6ss constants. 
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The following equations were thus derived: 

(1) Purfuraldehyde: F=0*6030 P+0 0018 ± 0-0003. 

(2) Anhydroarabinose : A = 0*9253 P + 0*0050 ± 0*0007. 

(3) Anhydroxylose : X = 0*7673 P + 0*0069 ± 0*0009. 

(4) Galaoturonic anhydride, as carbon dioxide: 

Ctfa=0*6778 P+ 0*0013 ± 0*0009. 

(5) Pectolio anhydride, as carbon dioxide : 

(7^=0*5744 P+0 00076 ± 0*0008. 

(6) Glycuronic anhydride, as carbon dioxide : 

(7<5^=0*6613 P+ 0*0026 ± 0*0006. 

It will be observed that the smallest experimental error occurs in the first 
equation, a result to be anticipated, since the furfuraldehyde was determined 
directly, whereas all the other experiments involved distillation. It was shown by 
statistical methods that there is no significant difference in the yield of phloro- 
glucide from galacturonic acid itself as compared with that from pectolic acid, 
a confirmation of the result obtained by inspection in the previous paper. It 
should be emphasized that the equations given are only valid for the range of 
weights indicated in the tables, which have been chosen to include the weights 
commonly dealt with by us in applications to cell wall substances. Furthermore, 
it has been repeatedly noticed by us that different workers in these laboratories 
invariably obtain slightly different equations based on their own tables of 
results, and the standard errors also show slight differences similarly. It is 
possible that the differences observed are not of great significance (in the mathe- 
matical sense of the term), but it seemed desirable to make this point as an 
indication that for completely satisfactory results each worker should prepare 
his own experimental data. 


Application to the analysis of miodures. 

The statistical method was now applied to the case of mixtures of substances 
commonly met with in dealing with pectin and the hemicelluloses. In the former 
case mixtures containing arabinose, galacturonic acid and galactose occur, and 
the first set of experiments below was designed to enable us more accurately to 
analyse such mixtures. 

Arabinose and galacturonic acid {as pectolic acid). Pectolic acid was used in 
these experiments since it is more readfiy prepared than galacturonic acid, and 
moreover approximates much more cloi^y to the form in which galacturonic 

Table V. 


Anhydro- 

COs equivalent 

arabinose 

to pectolic acid 

g* 

g* 

0*0238 

0*04943 

0*0476 

0*04943 

0*0714 

0*04943 

0*0220 

0*05830 

0*0476 

0*05698 

0*0714 

0*05698 

0*0238 

0*06575 

0*0476 

0*06575 

0*0714 

0*00575 


rMoroglucidr 


Found 

Calc. 

g* 

g* 

0*1064 

0*1050 

0*1282 

0*1307 

0*1554 

0*1565 

0*1253 

0*1186 

0*1393 

0*1439 

0*1663 

0*1697 

0*1354 

0*1334 

0*1614 

0d591 

0*1863 

0*1849 
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acid occurs under normal conditions. Mixtures were prepared according to the 
requirements of a “Latin square” and were then submitted to the standard 
distillation and precipitation procedures. From the results obtained an equation 
correlating anhydroarabinose, the carbon dioxide equivalent of pectolic acid and 
the pliloroglucide produced was calculated. 

The equation deduced from the results (first three columns) was : 

(7) A = 0-9942P-L9081 CV + 001313 ±()0()305. 

It will be noted that the experimental error in the case of these mixtures is 
considerably greater than those for the substances treated separately (equations 
(2) and (5)). The figures in the final column were calculated from the individual 
equations quoted abov<‘, and these show quite clearly that the phloroglucide 
obtained from the mixtures is not the sum of the quantities obtained from the 
single substances. The differences observed are greater than the experimental 
error and therefore of definite significance. 

In analysing such mixtures, then, it is possible to derive the weights of the 
two constituents present with greater accuracy than heretofore, since by the 
usual method of decarboxylation [Dickson et al. 1930] the amount of uronic 
anhydride may be obtained and, following a phloroglucide determination, the 
value of Cj, may be substituted in the equation, whence the value of A may be 
calculated. The e<piation, however, is not necessarily valid outside the range of 
weights from which it was deriv'ed. 

Pectolic acid and galactose. Apart from the alleged })roduction of small 
amounts of to-hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde, galactose should make no con- 
tribution to the total phloroglucide produced from mixtures in which it occurs. 
At the same time it is possible that it may have some influence on the yield of 
phloroglucide normally obtained from the usual furfuraldehyde -yielding sub- 
stances. This and the following s(^t of experiments were accordingly designed to 
determine whether or not galactose had a significant effect. 



Table VI. 



COj equivalent of 


Galactose 

ptwtolic acid 

Pliloroglucide 

g- 

g- 

g* 

00221 

0*0(i575 

0-1121 

00442 

0-06575 

0-1123 

00663 

0-06675 

01114 

00736 

0-06555 

0-1155 

00819 

0-07135 

0-1251 

01604 

00<598;i 

0-1196 

0*1839 

0-07963 

0-1351 

0-2045 

0*05935 

0*1051 

0*2157 

0*06253 

0-1106 

0-2298 

0-06643 

0-1168 


These results are discussed below. 

Arabinose, pectolic acid and galactose. It remains to examine the effect 
of galactose when present in mixtures containing arabinose in addition to 
pectolic acid. To this end mixtures were prepared and analysed as shown in 
Table VII. 

Analysis of these results, and those of Table VI, leads to the same conclusion, 
namely, that galactose exerts an effect on the yields of phloroglucide normally 
to be expected from the other constituent or constituents of the mixture, but that 
such effect is not si^iificant until the proportion of galactose reaches more than 
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Table VII. 


Anhydro- 

arabinose 

CO| equivalent 
of pectolio acid 

Galactose 

Phloroglucide 

g* 

g- 

g* 

g* 

00220 

0*06830 

0*0206 

0*1263 

00220 

0*06748 

0*0206 

0*1413 

00238 

0*06676 

0*0221 

0*1379 

00476 

0*06576 

0*0221 

0*1647 

00238 

0*06576 

0*0442 

0*1363 


50% of the total constituents. In general it may be said that where galactose is 
present in small proportions there is a slight relative increase in phloroglucide 
yield, but where the proportion is greater there is a slight relative decrease. 
Since it is not usual to work with mixtures containing more than 50 % of galactose, 
at least in pectin chemistry, its effect may usually be neglected. 

Thus, in dealing with ternary mixtures of the above type, uronic acid may be 
determined by quantitative decarboxylation, arabinose may be calculated as 
already described (equation (7)) from the phloroglucide determination and 
galactose obtained hy difference. 

Xylose arid glycuronic acid (as euxarUhic acid). Mixtures in the xylose, gly- 
curonic acid, glucose series were examined in a similar manner to that already 
described. The relation between xylose, glycuronic acid and phloroglucide was 
first determined in accordance with the results in Table VIII. 


Table VIII, 


Anhydroxylose 

(X), equivalent of 
glycuronic acid 

Phloroglucide 

g* 

g* 

g* 

0*0660 

0*0021 

0*0797 

0*0660 

0*0042 

0*0838 

0*0660 

0*0078 

0*0869 

0*0660 

0*0115 

0*0926 

0*0660 

0*0166 

' 0*0996 

0*0704 

0*0083 

0*0943 

0*0792 

0*0021 

0*0951 

0*0792 

0*0042 

0*0990 

0*0792 

0*0078 

0*1043 

0*0968 

0*0021 

0*1189 

0*0968 

0*0042 

0-1217 

0*0968 

0*0078 

0*1271 


The equation derived from these results was : 

(8) X«0-7859P-M46(7e,^+0-0060± 0-0006. 

In this instance, also, the yield of phloroglucide obtained from the substances 
in admixture was found not to coincide with the sum of the yields of the con- 
stituents taken separately. The yield of mixed ” phloroglucide is always higher 
than might be anticipate. The equation may be used for calculating xylose- 
glycuronio acid mixtures since may be determined independently. 

Xylose and glucose. The effect of addition of varying proportions of glucose 
to xylose on the phloroglucide yield was next examined as in Table IX. 

The figures of the i^l column were derived from equation (3) and it was 
shown by statistical treatment that the differences between found and calcu- 
lated values were not significant, i.e. the effect of glucose on the furfuraldehyde 
yield of xylose may be neglected for the range of weights takeih. 
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Table IX. 

Phloroglucide 

A 


Anhydroglucose 

Anhydroxylose 

Found 

Calc. 

g* 

g* 

g* 

g* 

00270 

0*0748 

0*08(50 

0*0885 

00540 

0*0748 

0*0860 

0*0885 

0*0766 

0*0748 

0*0876 

0*0885 

0*1530 

0*0748 

0*0877 

0*0885 

0*3060 

0*0748 

0*0886 

0*0885 

0*0720 

0*0704 

0*0842 

0*0828 

0*0360 

0*1056 

0*1253 

01286 

0*0720 

0*1066 

0*1266 

0*1286 

01080 

0*1056 

0*1252 

0*1286 


It may be mentioned in this case that the precipitates obtained were sub- 
mitted to alcohol washing in order to eliminate co-hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde 
phloroglucide if any were present. However, the results obtained confirmed our 
dissatisfaction with the procedure, since they showed a considerable and variable 
depression in the yield, with consequently a much larger standard error of 
experiment. 

Xylose, glycuronic acid and glucme. The yield of phloroglucide from the 
mixtures of all the substances is shown in Table X, together with the weights of 
xylose calculated from equation (8). 


Anhydroxylose 

Table X. 

COg equivalent 

Anhydro- 

Phloro- 

Taken 

Calc. 

of uronc 

glucose 

glueide 

g* 

g* 

g* 

g* 

g* 

0*0704 

0*0709 

0*0083 

0*0360 

0*0947 

0*0704 

0*0722 

0*0083 

0*0720 

0*0963 

0*0704 

0*0722 

0*0083 

0*1080 

0*0963 

0*0704 

0*0728 

0*0042 

0*0720 

0*0910 

0*0704 

0*0717 

0*0125 

0*0720 

0*1019 

0*0704 

0*0732 

0*0167 

0*0720 

0*1098 


The differences between the weights of xylose taken and those calculated are 
in each case positive, and they are significant as shown by statistical analysis. 
The presence of glucose in the ternary mixture thus involves results which are 
not in accord with equation (8) obtained for xylose-euxanthic acid mixtures, 
and the case is by no means so clear-cut as the previous one involving arabinose, 
pectolic acid and galactose. 

It would be possible to arrange a series of experiments so as to enable an 
equation relating phloroglucide with the three constituents to be calculated: 
X=a-h6PH-cC'^jy-fd(?; this would not be of much value, since although P and 
Coy could be determined we should still have an equation involving the two 
unknowns X and 6. Since there is no satisfactory way of determining glucose in 
such a mixture, the values of X and O would remain indeterminate. 

It may be possible, when experiments now proceeding with other furfuralde- 
hyde preoipitants are complete, to derive a second equation relatmg, for example, 
the thiobarbituric acid precipitate with the three constituents; in which case we 
might, by calculating two simultaneous equations in X and 0, obtain values for 
these oonstitaents. It is hoped to make an additional communication on this 
point. 

Fot the present, however, in analysing such mixtures [i^^ell k Norris, 1936], 
the most satisfactory procedure appears to lie in calculating xylose and glycu- 
ronio acid from equation (8), obtaining glucose by difference. The approximate 
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composition being known in this manner, a correction is then applied to the 
weight of phloroglucide by comparison with results in Table X for a mixture of 
approximately similar constitution. Recalculation then follows as above. Whilst 
this gives a final result which is stiU only an approximation, there is little doubt 
that it represents a considerable improvement on results hitherto obtained. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the methods described in this com- 
munication have been applied to hemicelluloses [Angell & Norris, 1936] and 
pectin [Norris & Resch, in preparation], and that by their means much more 
satisfactory results have betm obtained. Except in the former case mentioned, 
no assumptions are made, the results by standard methods being mathematically 
treated as general cases and later applied to particular ones met with in practice. 
In our view, individual standardization is essential in furfuraldehyde deter- 
mination, and the method and apparatus rt^.quire as close control as, for example, 
the well-known Reichert-Wollny determination.^ 

StJMMABY. 

1. Criticisms of the usual procedure in furfuraldehyde determination are 
made and remedies suggested. 

2. A standardized procedure based on experiment is described. 

3. The relation between phloroglucide and furfuraldehyde-yielding sub- 
stances, singly and in admixture, is determined. 

4. The effect of the presence of galactose and glucose in such mixtures is also 
determined. 

5. The results are treated mathematically, equations indicating the relation- 
ships and standard errors of experiment Imng deduced. 

Thanks are due to the Department of Industrial and Scientific Research for 
a grant in aid to one of us (S. A.). 

^ It has not been possible in this contribution to include details of mathematical analysis, but 
these can be provided on request. 
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CCCI. STUDIES ON HEMICELLULOSES. 

V. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE HEMICELLULOSES 

OF MAIZE COBS. 

By STANLEY ANGELL and FREDERICK WALTER NORRIS. 

Fr(ym> the Department of Ind^istrinl Fermentation^ University of Birmingham, 

{Received 30 October 1936,) 

The metliod of fractionation of the hcmicelluloses of cell wail substances pro- 
posed by Norris & Preoce [ 1930] would apjiear to have been adopted with few 
major modifications by other workers in this field. Briefly, the sodium hydroxide 
extract of the cell wall material is precipitated in three stages: by addition of 
acetic acid; half a volume of acetone: and one volume of acetone. Each of these 
fractions may again be subdivid<?d by treatment with Fehling’s solution, those 
fractions recovered from the insoluble gel being designated Aj, B, , Cj, whilst 
those obtained from the (xippc^r solution are referred to as Ag, Bg, Cg. 

In order to avoid confusion in (piestions of classification raised, for example, 
by Buston fl935j, it seems d(‘sirable to emphasize the fact that the systematic 
designations indicate not definite classes of hemicellulose but particular methods 
of preparation. It has never been suggested that any one fraction represents 
a particular hemicellulose of definite chemical entity or that hemicelhiloses of the 
same designation but prepared from different plant sources are necessarily 
chemically identical. The fractionation is very largely physical and it is more 
than probable that the several fractions usually obtained still comprise more 
or less complex mixtures. 

Evidence obtained during the course of experiments on thc‘ hemicelhiloses of 
the flowers of the hop, described in a subsequent paper of this series, would 
appear to indicate that in the past the precipitation at some stages has been 
incomplete, and especially is this the case where the first fraction, precipitable 
by acetic acid, is concerned. Thus, in precipitating fraction A fi*ora the NaOH 
extract, the original directions proposed addition of glacial acetic acid until the 
mixture was acid, but the actual amount necessary was not specified. It has 
been found that the pH of precipitation has a considerable effect on the amount 
of hemicellulose precipitated, and it will be appreciated that a considerable 
volume of acetic acid is necessary in order to lower the pH of the mixture to any 
extent, since a buffered sodium acetate-acetic acid mixture is produced. It 
seems very probable that in the preparation of maize cob hemicelhiloses fPreece, 
1930] a considerable proportion of fraction A escaped precipitation at the acid 
stage and appeared later as fractions B and C. 

Maize cobs were chosen for the present investigation since they were most 
readily available, but there is reason to believe that the pH of the solution at 
precipitation is of general importance. Thus the precipitability of hemicelluloses 
from hops was found to depend on the pH of the medium and, moreover, the 
optimum pH in this case differed from that in the case of the maize cob produ<^ts. 
It is, in fact, conceivable that the pH of minimum solubility of the hemicelluloses 
is as definite a physical characteristic as the isoelectric point of proteins. 

The precipitation of the fractions by copper solutions was also examined in 
the case of maize cob hemicelluloses. The solutions used were Fehling's solution, 
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Schweitzer’s solution and a mixture of glycerol and cupric sulphate. For the 
decomposition of the gels both dilute hyiochloric and acetic acids were used. 
It was found that the mixture of glycerol and cupric sulphate was the most 
effective precipitant, whilst for the decomposition of the gel, acetic was to be 
preferred to hydrochloric acid. 

Experimental. 

Precipitation of hemicellulose Aj : effect of pH on yield. 

In a preliminary experiment the hemicellulose Aj prepared by Preece [1930] 
was used in 1 % solution in 4 % NaOH. 5 ml. portions of this solution in a series 
of test-tubes were made up to 20 ml. with distilled water and acetic acid in 
amounts sufficient to bring the solutions to a range of pH values varying from 
7 to 3 at intervals of 0*5 (determined colorimetrically). Turbidit}^ was observed 
in each tube almost immediately, but on standing overnight the precipitate 
settled out completely in only one tube, namely that whose contents were 
adjusted to pH 4. On further standing, precipitates in the other tubes settled out 
gr^ually, but the most complete precipitation was still obtained at pH 4. 

The results of the preliminary qualitative study were confirmed by quan- 
titative experiments on a larger scale. In this case, the maize cobs were treated 
in the usual manner for the preparation of a hemicellulose extract in 4 % NaOH. 
500 ml. portions of the extract were used and made up with acetic acid and 
distilled water to 800 ml. so as to give a series as before, each mixture at a 
different pH. The pH was determined electrometrically, using the quinhydrone 
electrode. The mixtures were allowed to stand for 7 days, after which the pre- 
cipitates were filtered off, washed free from acid by 50 % alcohol, dried as usual 
and weighed. Each sample contained about 1 % lignin and ash varying between 
1*4 and 2*9%. The yields obtained, on a lignin- and ash-free basis, were as 
follows : 


pH at 

pFocipitation 

Yield (g.) 

6-0 

11-6 . 

5*4 

11*7 

4-7 

12-4 

41 

14*2 

3-7 

14*6 


The increased amount precipitated at pH 3*7 as compared with that at 4*1 
is counterbalanced by a considerably increased difficulty in filtration. On the 
large scale it was found to be exceedingly difficult to separate the precipitate 
obtained at pH 3*7 even at the centrifuge, whereas that obtained at 4*1 pre- 
sented no such difficulty. It was therefore concluded that the optimum pH for 
the precipitation of the hemicellulose was 4*0-4* 1. 

Composition of the precipitates. 

It was found that there was no significant difference in the yields of furfur- 
aldehyde from the precipitates obtained at different pH values, and hence the 
increased yields observed represent definite improvements in yield of the same 
substance or mixture of substances. A typical sample dried to constant weight 
at 98° contained 1*72% ash and 1*26% Ugnin. Uronic anhydride and furfur- 
aldehj^e were determined, and the percentage of xylan, X, was calculated from 
the ^rmula X=0*0060-f 0*7869P— 1*146&, where Psphloroglucide and 
(7»carbon dioxide from uronic anhydride. [Norris ft Resch, 1985; AngeU et al., 
1936.] 
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In this way the composition was found to be : 


Xylan 

/o 

94-8 

Glycuronic anhydride 

61 

MethoxyJ 

0-5 


Now the yield of this fraction Aj obtained by precipitation at pH 4 corre- 
sponded to 14*5 % of the dry maize cobs. For comparison we may quote the 


results obtained by Preece [1930] 






Methyl- 

Furfural- 

Uronic 


Yield 

Ix*ntosan 

O' 

0 

dehyde 

anhydride 

Fraction 

0/ 

'O 

0/ 

0 

C/ 

0 


8-0 

Nil 

6149 

3-76 

B. 

60 

701 

67:11 

5-20 

c. 

10 

7 42 

64-67 

7-40 

c. 

0-5 

8-91 

43-90 

4-66 


It will be seen that our yield of fraction Aj accounts for Preece’s fractions Aj , 
and possibly Cj . Each of these latter fractions was (closely similar in com- 
position, consisting chiefly of xylan and glycuronic anhydride. We have been 
unable to confirm the presence of methylpentosan suggested by Preece. This 
suggestion was based largely on the fact that about 7 % of the phloroglucide was 
soluble in hot alcohol, giving a brownish solution. We also have found that the 
alcoholic solution varied in colour from gieen to brown, but in no case was the 
absorption band characteristic of raethylfurfuraldehydephloroglucide detected. 
Furthermore, Rosenthaler’s [1909] reaction gave negative results on the hemi- 
cellulose and its hydrolysis products. 

Thus, Pree(ie'a fractions Aj , Bj and Cj are in reality one fraction only, A^ ; 
fraction C 2 appears to have a separate existence since in this case the xylan is 
replaced by araban. 

Precipitation by copper solutions. 


The sample of hemioellulose Aj used in these experiments contained 2*85 % 
of ash and 0-94 % of lignin. A solution was prepai*ed containing 1 % (on an ash- 
free basis) of the hemicellulose in 4% NaOH. 200 ml. portions of the solution 
were measured out, precipitated with a copper solution and decomposed with 
acid, the following reagents being used: 

For precipitation: (a) 10 ml. glycerol followed by 20 ml. M cupric sulphate; 
(6) 60 ml. of Fehling’s solution ; (c) 30 ml. of Schweitzer's reagent. 

For decomposition: (d) 200 ml. 25% acetic acid; (e) 200 ml. N HCl. 

In each case, after addition with stirring of the precipitating reagent, the 
solution was allowed to stand overnight. 

The copper gel was then filtered off on a hardened paper and subsequently 
decomposed with 200 ml. of acid, the solution being stirred mechanically. Half 
a volume of acetone was added to the acid solution and after standing overnight 
the precipitate was filtered off on a Berlin funnel, washed with 50% acetone 
until free from acid and copper and dried to constant weight as usual. The 
following yields (ash-free) were obtained: 


Precipitation by 
Glycerol and cupric stilphate 

tt >• 

Fehling^s solution 
» 

Schwedtser’a reagent 


Decom- 

Yield 



position 

/ A 

s 

Ash 


g- 

% 

% 

HOAo 

1-76 

87*2 

1*20 

HCl 

1-54 

76*8 

0*60 

HOAc 

1*43 

710 

0*73 

HCl 

1*39 

69*0 

1*00 

HOAo 

1*42 

70*8 

2*64 
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As in the case of the acid precipitations, the chemical composition of all the 
products was identical within the usual experimental error, so that the larger 
yields in the case of glycerol and cupric sulphate represent genuine improvements 
in technique. 

Buston [1934], working with a hemicellulose mixture from cocksfoot grass, 
commented on considerable losses of hemicellulose when precipitating fraction A 
and when carrying out the copper precipitation. It seems quite probable that 
losses in the former case were due to lack of regulation of the pH at which 
precipitation took place, and the above results demonstrate sufficiently con- 
clusively that losses at the copper precipitation stage may be minimized by the 
use of glycerol and cupric sulphate, followed by decomposition with acetic acid. 
In this way the amount of inorganic salt introduced, and hence the loss on 
subsequent washing, is minimized. It should be pointed out that although the 
hemicelluloses of maize cobs investigated by Preece have been the subject of 
special comment in this paper, similar remarks probably apply to other hemi- 
celluloses which have not yet ^en re-examined. 

Summary. 

1. There is an optimum pH for precipitation of fraction A of a hemicellulose 
mixture. 

2. Failure to precipitate at the optimum pH leads to a low yield of fraction A 
and the appearance of this fraction at later stages in the separation. 

3. Improved yields of hemicellulose fractions may be obtained by pre- 
cipitating with glycerol and cupric sulphate instead of Fehling’s solution, and by 
subsequent decomposition with acetic acid instead of hydrochloric acid. 

Thanks are due to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
a grant in aid received by one of us (S. A.). 
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CCCIL STUDIES ON HEMICELLULOSES. 

VI. THE HEMICELLULOSES OF THE FLOWER 
OF THE HOP {HUMULUS LUPULUS). 

By STANLEY ANGELL and FREDEKICK WALTER NORRIS. 

From ike Department of Industrial Fermentation, University of Birmingham, 

{Re/^eived 30 October 1936.) 

The study of the carbohydrate constituents of the hop flower constitutes an 
almost entirely neglected chapter in plant biochemistry. On the other hand, the 
chemistry of the antiseptic principles present in the hop has been the object of 
intciisive research, chiefly owing to the known technical importance of these 
substances in the brewing processes. Nevertheless, a study of the complex 
carbohydrates of the hop should be of interest from both academic and technical 
vii'wpoints, since on the one hand we believe that this is the first occasion 
on which the hemic^elluloses of floral organs have been described and on the 
other the colloidal systems formed by such substances in solution may have 
technical importance. The p<aj)era of Fink ft at. [1935-36] on pectin in hops 
indicate a growing interest in the nature of this substance and its possible role in 
brewing technique. 

It is proposed to descrilK^ studic's on the nature of pectin in hops in a sub- 
sequent communication, whilst in this paper the preparation and properties of 
the hemicelluloses will be discussed. 

The methods employed in the preparation of the hemicelluloses were similar 
to those indicated in earlier papc»rs in this series [Norris & Preece, 1930; Preece, 
1930], with such modifications as were found necessary in dealing with this 
particular source and several improvements in technique which have been 
indicated in the previous communication [Angell & Norris, 1936]. In addition, 
since the intro<luction of more exact methods of calculation of analytical results 
[Norris & Resch, 1935; Angell et al. 1936] we believe that we are now in a 
position to determine the proximate constitution of our products with greater 
accuracy than hitherto. 

A more elaborate treatment of the material prior to extraction of the hemi- 
celluloses was necessary in the case of hops since the amount of substances 
soluble in organic solvents was greater than in other materials examined by us. 
Failure to remove such substances from the original material led to considerable 
difficulty in purifying the final products which were invariably contaminated. 
The hops in bulk were therefore extracted to exhaustion successively with 95 % 
ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol and ether. Extraction with water and hot am- 
monium oxalate solution followed, whereby all pectin was removed. The removal 
of lignin presents a considerable difficulty which Norris & Preece [1930] sought 
to overcome by extraction of the material with a 1 % solution of NaOH in 50 % 
alcohol. It was considered that while this reagent would remove a large propor- 
tion of the lignin, any tendency for the hemicellulose also to pass into solution 
would be checked by the presence of the alcohol. In a quaiititative study 
Norman [1936] criticissed this method on the ground that, in fact, hemicellulose 
was extracted and lost at this stage. We have carefully examined the material 
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before and after extraction, and the product obtained by the extraction, in the 
cases of hops and of maize cobs, and in these two cases at least have found no 
appreciable loss of furfuraldehyde-yielding substances. 

The hemicelluloses were extracted as usual with 4 % NaOH and fractionation 
was carried out with modifications of the method suggested by Norris & Preece 
[1930]. The first fraction, A, was most completely precipitated by acetic acid at 
pH 3, a more acid value than that for maize cob hemicelluloses [Angell A 
Norris, 1936]. The precipitation of fraction B with half a volume of acetone did 
not occur until the solution was further acidified to pH 2. On the other hand, 
fraction C was not precipitated at all in very acid solutions — pH lower than 4 — 
but was precipitable by acetone in neutral or slightly acid solutions, with a feeble 
optimum at pH 6-5. Thus it would seem, as we have indicated in the previous 
communication, that the optimum pH of precipitation of the hemicellulose is a 
characteristic of each type. 

Further fractionation was effected through the copper gels using cupric 
sulphate and glycerol for precipitation and acetic acid for decomposition [Angell 
& Norris, 1936]. In this way four fractions were obtained, namely Aj, Bj, Bg 
and Cg , of which Aj was by far the largest. The yields of B^ and Cg were so small as 
to preclude complete analysis. 

Fractions Aj , Bg and Cg showed no striking differences in composition, since 
they all contained anhydroxylose, anhydroglucose, glycuronic anhydride and 
methoxyl groups. Quantitative examination revealed, however, that the pro- 
portions of each constituent varied very markedly from fraction to fraction. It 
is still not possible to say that any one fraction represents a single chemical 
entity, but the widely differing analyses show that some separation has been 
effected. 

The total amount of hemicellulose is small, being approximately 3%, but 
it will be seen from the above that the hemicelluloses conform to general type, 
consisting of pentosan, hexosan and uronic anhydride. It would appear there- 
fore that no matter where the site may be, in the fioral organs as in this case, or 
in the seed coats, stems etc. of a number of plants which have already been 
examined, the general constitution of the hemicelluloses is closely similar. 

Experimental. 

Analytical methods. 

The following is a r4sum4 of the methods employed throughout. 

Moisture: by loss in weight on drying to constant weight in an electric oven 
at 100^ 

Ash: by heating to a white ash of constant weight at dull red heat. 

Protein: by standard Kjeldahl process; protein calculated as Kjeldahl 
nitrogen x 6*26. 

Alcohol- and ether-soluble: by exhaustive extraction with each solvent in turn 
in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

Cross and Sevan eellvlose: by the usual modified procedure. The C. and B. 
cellulose yielded furfuraldehyde which was calculated to xylan by the equation 
jrs=0-7673P+0*0069 [Angell et al. 1936]. “True*’ cellulose was given by 
difference between C. and B. cellulose and xylan. 

Lignin: by method of Schwalbe [1925] involving treatment with a mixture 
of 72% sulphuric acid and 18% hy^chloric acid. 

Uronic anhydride: by the apparatus of Dickson ei al. [1930], modified by 
Norris A Reach [1936]. 
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Furfuraldehydephloroglmide: by the method of Krober [1901] usingamodified 
apparatus. As an approximate indication of pentosan and urone content in the 
hops at various stages the “yield of furfuraldehyde ” is given by use of the 
equation F = 0*5198 P-f 0*0020. In mixtures containing xylose, glycuronic an- 
hydride and glucose, anhydroxylose, A, is obtained from the equation 

X = 0*(K)60 -f 0-7859P - 1* 146 C, 

where P=phloroglucide and C = carbon dioxide from urone. Glucose is given 
approximately by difference [Angell (4 al. 1936]. 

Pretrmtrnent of hops. 

The hemicelluloses were prepared from the fresh unsiilphured flowers of the 
hop, variety FuggJes, grown in Worcestershire and picked in September 1934. 

Analysis: The fresh hops contained 76*6% moisture and the dry hops gave 
the following analysis: 


Asli 

8-5 

Protein 

21-3 

A k'ohol-efcher-soluble 

.30« 

r. and B. oelhilofle 

1.5 3 

Xylan 

2-3 

True wlluloHe 

1.30 

IJgnin 

22*8 

Furfuraldehyde 

r)-4 


The total hemicellulose present was determined by the method of Preece 
[1931] and found, on an ash-free basis, to 3*4%. An attempt to determine 
the amounts of each fraction [Bust on, 1934] proved unsuccessful owing to the 
extreme difficulty in separating small amounts of colloidal precipitate. 

Extraction vith organic solvents. About 65(X) g. of hops were dried in air at 
50° for 5 days, then ground in a Christie and Norris laboratory mill and immersed 
immediately in 80% alcohol in order to minimize enzyme action on rupture of 
the cells. The net dry weight of hops used was 1510 g. 

The ground hops were filtered from the 80 % alcohol, placed in a calico bag 
and extracted with boiling 95 % alcohol for 10-12 hours on each of 9 days. The 
ethyl alcohol was then expresst^l and a similar treatment with methyl alcohol 
for 8 days followed. After removal of methyl alcohol, the hops were extracted 
twice with ether under reflux for 3 hours, washed with ether, dried and weighed. 
The weight after this treatment was 950 g. corresponding to a loss of 37 % on the 
original dry weight. The furfuraldehyde yield of the extracted hops was 9*8 % , 
equivalent to 6*2 % on the original dry hops. Since the latter gave a furfuralde- 
hyde yield of 6*4% it is evident that no appreciable loss of pentosan or uronic 
anhydride had occurred by reason of the extraction. 

Extraction of pectin. Since hop pectin was required for the purpose of another 
investigation the opportunity was taken to prepare pectin by different treatments 
and in this way the hops were completely exhausted of ^ctin. They were ex- 
tracted successively by water: (i) at room temperature, (ii) at 50°, (iii) at 90°, 
(iv) under pressure at 125°; and finally three times with hot 0*5% ammonium 
oxdate. The residue was thoroughly washed and pressed. 

Extractim of lignin. The hops were then extracted twice with boiling 1 % 
NaOH in 50 % alcohol as suggested by Norris & Preece [1930]. A thmd extraction 
with 60% alcohol only was carried out in order to facilitate removal of the 
NaOH, after which the hops were filtered off and pressed. 

The alooholio NaOH extract was examined in order to detect any possible 
loss of hemicellulose at this stage as suggested by Norman [1935]. The solution 
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was acidified with glacial acetic acid to 3*6, a copious brown precipitate being 
formed. This was reprecipitated from 1% NaOH by acetic acid, washed and dried 
in graded strengths of alcohol. It was then extracted in a Soxhlet extractor with 
methyl alcohol, which removed a quantity of brown- coloured material, then with 
absolute alcohol and ether. After drying in vacuo the powder weighed 17’2 g., 
equivalent to 1-15 % of the hops. The product contained 68 % of lignin and 70 % 
was unaffected by hydrolysis for 12 hours with 0-5N sulphuric acid. From the 
present viewpoint, however, the most important fact is its failure to yield any 
furfuraldehyde at all. This shows conclusively that hemicellulose — ^in particular 
fraction A, which would be precipitated under the conditions imposed — ^was not 
dissolved out by the reagent. A similar result was obtained in the case of maize 
cobs which were specially re-examined in view of Norman’s results. 

Extraction of hemiceUuloaes, 

The residue after lignin extraction was allowed to stand overnight with a 
large volume of cold 4% NaOH. the extract then being filtered off through 
muslin. This procedure was repeated six times, until the last extracts contained 
only a negligible quantity of material precipitable by acetone. 

Precipitation of hemicellulose A, Preliminary experiments, similar to those 
described in the previous communication [Angell & Norris, 1936], had shown 
that the most complete precipitation of fraction A occurred at pH 3. In order to 
bring the alkaline solution to this acidity it was necessary to use hydrochloric 
in addition to acetic acid. Accordingly a mixture of these acids was added to the 
united NaOH extracts until this acidity was reached, the precipitate being allowed 
to settle out and then separated at the centrifuge or by filtration. The precipitate 
was redissolved and reprecipitated several times and finally dried in graded 
strengths of alcohol and in vacuo. 

For separation through the copper gel the following procedure was adopted, 
again as the result of preliminary experiments. The fraction is dissolved in 4 % 
NaOH and to the solution is added one-twentieth volume of glycerol, the whole 
being thoroughly stirred. Stirring is continued whilst one-tenth volume of molar 
cupric sulphate is added. If the gel formed is bulky it may be filtered through 
muslin and pressed out ; if small in quantity it may be filtered off on a hardened 
paper. The gel is then stirred into water and decomposed with acetic acid ; from 
the solution it is precipitated by acetone, reprecipitated and dried as usual. 

The copper solution after separation of the gel is also treated with acetone for 
separation of the other fraction if present. In this instance, no Ag fraction was 
obtained, the whole of the original precipitate coming down as copper gel of 
fraction Ai . 

Precipitation of hemicdlulose B. The filtrate after separation of the first 
fraction A was brought to pH 2 and one-half volume of acetone added. The 
precipitate formed was fractionated, as previously described, through the copper 
gel, and in this case two fractions were obtained, and Bj. 

Precipitalion ofhemicelhUoae C. The filtrate from hemicellulose B was adjusted 
to pH 6*6 and excess acetone added whereby a final precipitate was obtained 
which on copper treatment was found to consist solely of fraction Ca. 

Composition of the hemiceUvloaes. 

The final products varied in colour from white to yellowish brown; they con- 
tained var3dng amounts of ash and lignin, which could not be completely re- 
moved. Ilie hemicelluloses were non-reducing and gave no colorations with 
iodine. Fractions A^ and B^ were sparingly soluble in boiling water, but soluble 
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in alkali; on the other hand Bj and Cj were readily soluble in cold water. The 
yields of each fraction and their analyses are given in Table I. 

Table I. 


On a lignin- and ash-free basis 





Yield 

Furfur- 

Carbon 



Ash 

Lignin 

^ A 

aldehyde 

dioxide 

M ethoxy 1 

Fraction 

o 

(»/ 

/o 

g. % 

0/" 

() 

O/ 

/O 

f> 

/O 

A, 

0*85 

2-04 

241 19 

r»or) 

312 

1-43 


8-9 

— 

iHi 004 

240* 

3-83* 



B. 

J2-7 

J20 

40 0-26 

390 

3*53 

4-55 

c. 

12-7 

10-4 

1-5 010 

190 

9-70 

1-37 




* Ash-freo basis only. 





Hydrolysis of Aj and Eg with dilute sulpliuric acid and subsequent identifi- 
cation of the sugars formed showed that in each (jase xylose and glucose were 
prestint, whilst the Heidelberger & Goebel [1927] reaction indicated glycuronio 
acid, Anhydroxylose, X, in the products was calculated from the yields of 
phloroglucide, P, and carbon dioxide, (\ using the equation 

A"=r0(K)69 + 0-7859P- 11460. 

Anhydroglucose was then obtained by difiFerence. The limits of accuracy of this 
procedure have already been discussed [Angell et al. 1936]. 

The yields of B, and were so small that it was not possible to complete 
a qualitative examination ; in the latter case it is possible to calculate the proxi- 
mate composition from the quantitative results, on the assumption that the 
hydrolysis products are the same as for A^ and Bg. The following table shows the 
percentage composition of the three major fractions. 




Fractions 



A, 

B, 

c* 

Anhydroxylose? 

70* 1 

58*2 

20-9 

Glycuronio anhydride 

12*0 

14- 1 

38-8 

Mothoxyl 

1-4 

4-5 

1-4 

Anhydroglucose (by diff.) 

100 

23*2 

38-9 


Fraction Bj was so small in amount as to suggest that it might possibly 
represent a small proportion of fraction A which had escaped precipitation. In 
the absence of data on the lignin content of Bj it is impossible to establish its 
composition with as much accuracy as in the other cases, but the figures avail- 
able show that it must consist of 35-39% of anhydroxylose, 15-17 % of uronic 
anhydride and about 47% of anhydroglucose. These values are sufficiently 
different firom any of the others in the above table to show plainly that this 
fraction has a separate existence. 


Discussion. 

The composition of the hemioelluloses in every case shows that anhydroxylose 
is the only pentose present and, as might be anticipated, this is accompanied by 
glycuronic anhydride and anhydroglucose. It is somewhat surprising that the 
hemioelluloses present in the floral organs should show such close similarity to 
those obtained from various woods. Thus O’Dwyer found large amounts of xylan 
together with gljouronic anhydride and mothoxyl groups in hemicelltdoses of 
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beech [1926] and oak [1934], whilst those of mesquite wood were similar [Sands & 
Gary, 1933]. Nevertheless, it is significant that the dried hops contained some 
22 % of lignin, and the products fall into line with Buston’s proposed classifi- 
cation [1935]. Thus, according to Buston, non-lignified tissues may be expected 
to yield pectin and hemicelluloses of the galactose, arabinose and galacturonic 
acid series, whilst lignified tissues yield little or no pectin and hemicelluloses of the 
xylose, glucose and glycuronic acid series. It is evident then that hop flower 
hemicelluloses will fall into the latter class. 

We have stressed the impossibility of establishing the individual chemical 
nature of any one of the hemicellulose fractions and would also point out the 
danger in attempting, at this stage, any correlation between chemical con- 
stitution and physical characteristics. Thus, Buston [1935] has attempted to 
show that insoluble *'A” hemicelluloses consist largely of either pentosan or 
hexosan units, whilst the soluble “B” and “C” types contain large proportions 
of uronic anhydride. That this is not universally the case is indicated hy fractions 
Aj and B^ in hops: the marked difference in physical properties in this case is 
to be correlated merely with an alteration in the pentosan/hexosan ratio, the 
proportion of uronic anhydride remaining substantially unaltered. 

Finally, it may be mentioned at this stage that the whole of the work 
described here was preceded by preliminary operations on hops of the 1933 
season. Such work need not be detailed here, since the methods adopted for the 
1934 crop were in every way superior. Some evidence, however, was obtained 
which appears to indicate that the relative amounts and proximate composition 
of the various fractions of hemicelluloses may be subject to seasonal and other 
variations. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The hemicelluloses of the flowers of the hop have been prepared and their 
nature investigated. 

2. The importance of the pH of the solutions for precipitating the various 
fractions is stressed. 

3. The fractionation by means of copper solutions is carried out with glycerol- 
cupric sulphate mixture. 

4. The largest fractions are A^ and B 2 , whilst C 2 and particularly B^ are 
small. 

5. All fractions consist of anhydroxylose, anhydrogluoose and glycuronic 
anhydride in different proportions and hence the hop hemicelluloses belong to the 
xylan class usually found in lignified tissues. 

Thanks are due to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for 
a grant in aid to one of us (S. A.). 
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In the past the Schardinger enzyme-xanthine oxidase system has received con- 
siderable attention, but investigations have been mainly confined to the 
preparation and properties of the enzyme as found in milk. Liver of most 
Mammalia is a potent source of this enzyme, but apart from the pioneer work 
of Battelli & Stem [1910], and Pamas [1910], the only detailed investigation of 
this source is that of Wieland & Frage [1929]. 

Milk is of course a much better starting material for the preparation of the 
enzyme, as not only is it almost free from accompanying substrates, but it is 
not a rich storehouse of enzymes like liver. Despite this it seemed of interest to 
study the properties of liver enzyme preparations, if only to comj)are them 
with those from milk. 

The earlier work of Wieland and Frago, of which this communication forms 
an extension, was carried out with horse liver. The difficulty of obtaining 
supplies soon led to its abandonment in favour of ox liver. A further point in 
favour of ox liver is that, unlike horse liver, it is free from uricase [R6, 1931], a 
fact later confirmed in this investigation. This makes the interpretation of 
figures obtained for the oxidation of purine bases to uric acid much easier as 
there is no further oxidative breakdown to allantoin to consider. 

I. Respiration of minced ltvbr and its aqueous extracts. 

In studying the respiration of minced ox liver it became evident that 
owing to factors unknown at the time, certain of the results of Wieland & Frage 
could no longer be considered correct. These authors stated that the rate of 
oxygen uptake of minced liver suspended in phosphate buffer slowed down 
considerably after half an hour, whilst the corresponding development of OOj 
came to a standstill at the same time. In the experiments from which these 
conclusions were drawn a 40% solution of KOH was used to absorb OOg 
developed. This method of COg absorption has been shown by Dixon & Elliott 
[1930] to be very inefficient, and when a small roll of filter paper soaked in 
7 % KOH is used instead, quite diff^nt results are obtained. As is shown 
in Table I both oxygen uptake and CO 2 output continue quite regularly, the rates 
fall off slowly with time, but there is no sudden decrease or cessation. 

The GO 2 output is calculated by difference from the manometric readings 
obtained when no KOH is used to absorb the CO 2 produced. 

This does not give a strictly accurate measure of the CO 2 output as both the 
phosphate buffer and the protein present will retain a certain amount of C 02 « 
The B.Q. 0’37 as calculated from ^e above data is therefore low. Figures are 
not yet available for the b.q. of ox liver slices, but Gemmill &; Holmes [1936] 
recoil 0-79 for rat liver slices. It therefore seems likely that jpoincing leads to a 
^ Senior Hulme Scholar, Brasenoae CoU^, Oxfordl" 
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Table I. 


Time 

(>2 Uptake 

COg output 

in min. 

pl./g. 

pL/g. 

15 

92 

44 

:k) 

178 

00 

45 

260 

92 

00 

.322 

110 

90 

434 

100 

120 

530 

200 


rt^uction in the r.q. of ox liver, a conclusion which it is hoped to confirm at a 
later date. It is a well-known fact that mincing leads to inactivation of several 
enzymes in tissues. As xanthine oxidase is unaff(^cted by such treatment, mincing 
frees the ultimate^ preparation from some of the enzymes likely to be present. 

Acceleration of respiration by xanthine. 

An aqueous extract of mintjed liver (1 ml. per g.), like the *brei’ itself, 
has quite a considerable self-respiration. If xanthines be added to a solution 
containing 1 ml. of such an extract buffered at pH 7*6, the respiration may or 
may not undergo an initial acceleration. It may take an hour or more for 
xanthine to exert an accelerating effect, but ultimately the extra oxygen 
uptake will amount to that required for the complete oxidation of xanthine to 
uric acid. 

Similar experiments by Morgan et al. fl922J showed that with rat liver the 
oxygen uptakes were in accord with the complete conversion of xanthine into 
allantoin. As rat liver is rich in uricasc and ox liver contains none the dis- 
crepancy is only apparent. The aqueous extracts are kept sterile by toluene; 
othc^rwise, as shown by Truszkowski [1930], bacterial contamination may lead 
to uricolytic action. Toluene does not seem to affect xanthine oxidase in any 
way. 

Table II shows the varjdng effects of the addition of Ai/100 or MjSO xanthine 
on the rate of respiratioji of an aqueous extract of liver. 

Table II. 


Qot 


Qoi 

C. 

KH 

129 

70 

152 

100 

149 

82 

154 

02 

172 

104 

104 

127 

131 




represents the amount of oxygen taken up by 1 ml. of an aqueous liver 
extract in 1 hour, whilst represents the amount taken up when xanthine is 
also present. Uptakes are recoided in ph 

While only varies some 15 % on either side of a mean, is subject to 
wide variations. may be equal to or it may be three times as great. The 
approximate constancy of G?, indicates that the activity of xanthine oxidase 
does not vary much from one liver to another, but variations in indicate a 
variable purine content. 

However suboptimum concentrations of purine bases are so low that for a 
complete explanation of the respiration rate obtained a continuous formation 
of purine base by nucleosidase action must be assumed. The purine base is 
oxidized as soon as it is set free so that its rate of oxidation is governed by its 
rate of formation. 

Bioohem. 1036 xxx 
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Precisely the same process takes place in the milk enzyme. According to 
Dixon & Lemberg [1934] the slow hydrolysis of inosine by xanthine oxidase 
preparations can be followed manometrically, as the hypoxanthine is oxidized 
to uric acid as soon as it is formed. 

The above results are not inconsistent with the view that the bulk of the 
respiration of minced liver is due to the oxidation of xanthine. Although positive 
proof of this cannot be advanced there is evidence which fits in with this view. 
If the bulk of the respiration is due to xanthine oxidase it should be but little 
affected by cyanide for, as will be shown later, the enzyme is only partially 
inhibited at high cyanide concentrations. In agreement with earlier results of 
Dixon & Elliott [1929] it has been found that this is indeed the case, inhibition 
amounting to less than 20% with Jf/lOOO HCN. The extent of cyanide 
inhibition is thus in harmony with, although it does not prove, the theory 
advanced. 

If we consider the non-cyanide-sensitive part of the respiration to be due to 
purine base oxidation it should be possible to calculate the purine base contcmt 
of the liver. In one e^ase, typical of several, the self-respiration of 1 ml. of an 
aqueous liver extract in the presence of Jtf/lOOO HCN amounte<l to 173 /il. 
after 6 hours’ shaking, by which time the reaction had come almost to a standst ill. 
If the whole of this oxygen uptake were due to xanthim* oxidation the purine 
base content of the extract would be 2*35 mg. /ml. while if duo to hypoxanthine* 
oxidation it would be 1*05 mg./rnl. Thus the soluble purine base content of 
ox liver if the above views are correct should be between 105 and 235 mg. per 
100 ml., which is consistent with the value 201 mg. per 1(K) ml. found bv 
Fellenberg [1918]. 

Mincing the tissue does not necessarily destroy (mzymic sy8ti*rns, but those 
systems requiring a coenzyme will have their activities largely reduced by the 
dilution effect of the dispersion of the coenzyme. Other enzymes such as the 
succinic dehydrogenase may make but little contribution to the respiration 
rate owing to the low substrate concentration associated with the enzyme. 
That this applies in the case of succinic dehydrogenase is shown by the 
very great acceleration in the rate of oxygen uptake when succinate is 
added to minced liver. 

jEffect of acetaidehyde on the respiration rate* 

According to Wieland & Frage the addition of acetaldehyde has an 
accelerating influence on both the oxygen uptake and the CO 2 output of respiring 
liver extracts. This acceleration in oxygen uptake is however only apparent, as 
the increase is exactly equal to the rate of autoxidation of acetaldehyde when 
alkali is present to absorb CO 2 . 

Thus after 1 hour’s shaking the oxygen uptake of 218 pX* shown by 0*25 g. 
of minced liver is increased to 317 by if/26 acetaldehyde. This concentration of 
acetaldehyde under the same conditions produces an oxygen uptake of 102 pi* 
without any enzyme being present. 

According to Andersson [1935] the dehydrogenation of acetaldehyde by the 
Schardinger enzyme is strongly inhibited by several purine derivatives such 
as adenosine, musde adenylic add and adenylp 3 rropho 8 phate as well as by 
xanthine itself. The presence in liver of these substances accounts for the failure 
of the enzyme to bring about the oxidation of its substrate. This condusion 
implies that the oxidation of acetaldehyde by the liver enzyme has no physio- 
logical significance. In milk, which is largely free from purine^derivatives, added 
aldehydes are oxidized quite normally. 
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When no steps are taken to absorb the COg produced one would expect that 
the addition of acetaldehyde would have no effect on the manometric readings, 
but actually the readings were distinctly higher. As oxygen uptake is un- 
affected, COg output must therefore be inhibited, pro))ably through an inhibition 
by the aldehyde of enzymic processes leading to COg formation. In micro- 
respiration studies of the oxidation of aldehyde, COg must therefore be absorbed 
even although it is not a product of oxidation of the substrate, unless one can 
prove quite definitely that no COg is produced in the system at all. 

II. Pbevaration of xaxtht^e oxidase from liver. 

In the earlier work of Wieland & Frage [1929] an enzyme preparation is 
descrilied obtained by the precipitation with acetone of a toluene- water extract 
of finely minced liver. If this precipitate is centrifuged down, exhaustively 
washed with acetone and given one final washing with ether (dried and distilled 
r>ver sodium) an enzyme preparation is obtainc^d in the form of a very finely 
divided powder (Pr(^p. A). 

It. is insoluble in w^ater, but its su8j)ension functions as quite an active 
catalyst. It still possesses an appreciable self-respiration but tlie accelerations in 
th<‘ rate of oxygen uptake on addition of xanthine and aldehyde are quite 
marked. 

Its insolubility makes it impossible to eoneentrate tin* enzpnc by dissolving 
and n'precipitating. Fractional precipitation with acetone led to no definite 
eoru^c'ntration of the enzyme in any one particular fraction. Further, attempts 
to deplete' the liver raineo of its substrates, either by dialysis or impovt'rishment 
(shaking with oxygen for several hours) were not sufficiently successful to 
make such preliminary treatment l>efort‘ acetone precipitation of any great 
advantage. 

In manometric expc'riments U*2 or 0’25 g. provc'd a convenient amount to 
handle. With the Warburg tc'chnkpic this amount w-as suspended in 5 ml. 
J//15 phosphate buffer, 7-f), and the volume adjusted with distilled water 
so that after addition of substrate the total volume w as 8 ml. In the experiments 
with the Barcroft differential manometer the total volume w^as 3 ml. 

Of many substrates tried only purine bases and aldehydes accelerated the 
rate of oxygen uptake. There was no acceleration on the addition of succinic 
acid or alcohol despite the high activity in liver of their corresponding 
dehydrogenases . 

In an endeavour to make the enzyme more water-soluble the minced liver 
was siibjected to digestion with takadiastase and with trypsin, but both methods 
brought about a complete destruction of the xanthuie oxidase. 

The dehydration of minced liver with acetone has led, in the hands of 
Bemheim [1928, 2] and Harrison [1931, 1, 2], to a method by which several 
dehydrogenases could be extracted from the acetone-liver. An aqueous extract 
of acetone-liver may itself be used as an enzyme source but a solid preparation 
may be obtained by adding slowly, with stirring, an equal volume of a saturated 
solution of ammonium sulphate, A high-speed centrifuge is required to separate 
the precipitate formed. It is roughly dried on a porous plate to remove as 
much ammonium sulphate solution as possible, after which drying is completed 
in V(wm over sulphuric acid (Prep. B). 

This preparation is completely soluble in water or phosphate buffer, and 
1 ml. of a 10% solution in Jtf/16 phosphate pH 7-6 is a convenient amount for 
manometric experiments. 
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Acetone-liver, like aqueous liver extracts, has a somewhat variable self- 
respiration but its oxygen uptake is always considerably accelerated by the 
addition of xanthine. Its phosphate extracts have a somewhat lower self- 
respiration and the final preparation is sometimes obtained completely free from 
self-respiration. 

Oxiddticm of aldehydes. 

These experiments were all carried out with Prep. A. If in manometric 
experiments on the oxidation of volatile aldehydes KOH is used to absorb any 
CO 2 that may be formed, there will be a rapid oxygen uptake due to a condensa- 
tion reaction of the aldehyde at the surface of the KOH. This, unless eliminated 
or corrected for, will lead to very inaccurate results, and failure to realize this 
fact invalidates much of the previous work on the enzymic oxidation of these 
aldehydes. 

In this particular work COg must be absorbed, so the effect was corrected 
for by subtracting values for the non-enzymic autoxidation from the values 
recorded. This procedure seems justifiable as the two reactions leading to 
an oxygen uptake occur in different phases and should not interfere with one 
another. 

Table III. 

fil. Oa 


Time 

Acetaldehyde. 


min. 

M/IO 

MI25 

Mjm 

10 

60 

26 

13 

20 

105 

45 

20 

30 

64 

28 

40 

176 

73 

34 

80 

289 

123 

— 

Time 

Propaldehyde. 


min. 

M/IO 

Af/20 

5 

90 

40 

10 

142 

66 

15 

188 

91 

20 

226 

111 

30 

298 

151 

40 

364 

191 

50 

420 

227 

60 

472 

261 


The figures quoted above are average values from often as many as ttm 
determinations; individually the uptakes vary considerably. There is an 
approximate dependence of the rate of autoxidation on the aldehyde concentra- 
tion. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 are plotted the results obtained for the enzymic oxidations 
of acetaldehyde and propaldehyde, corrected in this way for autoxidation. 

The rate of oxidation of acetaldehyde is independent of substrate con- 
centration so long as this concentration is greater than Jf/60. In each of several 
such experiments the values for Jlf/lOO acetaldehyde were consistently lower, 
and for Jf/250 acetaldehyde lower still. The figures obtained were not precise 
enough for an exact evaluation of the Michaelis constant, but it is probably of 
the order 0*006 M, 

Pro^dehyde undergoes autoxidation much more rapidly so that a larger 
proportion of the recorded uptake is due to this factor. Despite the greater 
error introduced there seems little reason to doubt that, the initial rates 
of oxidation of propaldehyde are the same while the coiicsentration ranges 
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from J//100 to MjlO, In the later stages of the reaction this agreement is not 
maintained, and after an hour’s shaking the uptake with Jf/100 aldehyde is 
double that with J//10, In the latter case reaction ceases after 30 min. 



1. 0 — O J7/I0 acetaldehyde. Jl — ^ J/ /2r> acetaldehyde. 

0 — 0 JI//50 awt aldehyde, x — x if; 1 IK) acetaldehyde. 



With acsetaldehyde the uptake curve is not linear, and when we consider that 
the enzyme is protected against HA inhibition by catalase and is unaffected 
by acetate and by mechanical shaking, we must conclude that acetaldehyde 
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inhibits its own dehydrogenase. Propaldehyde appears to have an even 
higher degree of toxicity and here the slowing up of the reaction rate is 
sufficiently marked for the greater effect of higher substrate concentrations to 
be evident. 

If these conclusions are to be accepted incubation of xanthine oxidase with 
Jf/10 propaldehyde should cause complete destruction of the enzyme. To 
test this advantage was taken of the insolubility of Prep. A. After incubation 
at 37® for 1 hour the enzyme was centrifuged down, washed to remove 
products of reaction and resuspended in phosphate buffer. After this treatment 
it was found to be completely inactive. The centrifugate, on the other hand, 
could still function as a substrate for fresh enzjnne so that it can be concluded 
that no toxic products are formed as a result of the reaction and that it is the 
substrate itself that is the inhibitor. 

It is interesting to recall that Battelli & Stem [1913] showed that propion- 
aldehyde exerted a greater toxic effect than acetaldehyde on succinic dehydro- 
genase, and that Bemheim [1928, 1] showed that the aldehyde dehydrogenase 
of potato was completely destroyed by incubation with acetaldehyde. 

Oxidation of xanthine. 

Using Prop. B, one completely free from self-respiration, the theoretical 
curve for the complete oxidation of xanthine to uiic acid was realized, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3. 


The rate was linear until oxidation was nearly complete and, after the 
calculated quantity of oxygen had been taken up (2 ml. if/100 xanthine 
requires 224 /xl. O 2 ), the reaction came to a standstill. The curve is identical 
with that obtained by Dixon [1925] when milk xanthine oxidase was mixed 
with a sufficiency of catalase. As is well known, liver is rich in catalase. 0'02 if 
HjQg is instantaneously decomposed by a phosphate extract of acetone-liver 
and the rate is only measurable after considerable dilution. 

With this high catalase concentration the enzyme is completely protected 
gainst the toxic effect of HjiQg . The uptake curves are therefore linear and as 
the H 2 P 2 is completely decomposed the uptakes for complete otMation to uric 
acid are realised exactly. 
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The enzymic oxidation of xanthine by liver xanthine oxidase is perfectly 
normal. In Figs. 4 and 6 are plotted the results obtained by varying enzyme and 
substrate concentration. 

The initial rate of oxidation is proportional to the enzyme concentration. 
A five-fold increase in the substrate concentration has no effect on the rate and 
the two curves only separate when the oxidation of Jf/400 xanthine approaches 



Fig. 4. 0 — o J//8() xanthine, x — \ 3/ /4<)0 xanthine. ^ — A Self-respiration. 
Fig. d, 0 — G 0*50 g. Prep. A. >> — A 0'25g, Prep. A. J//200 xanthine. 


c<^mpletion. Beyond this point the curve obtained with J//80 xanthine still 
follows th(> same straight line. The persistence of the straight line up to the 
fx)int where oxidation is almost complete indicates that the ratt* is indepemdent 
of substrate concentration down to very high dilutions of the order of itf/4000. 
This indicates a low of the same order as that found by Dixon & Thurlow 
[1924] and by Booth [1935], Apparently the purine bases do not inhibit their 
own oxidation when oxygen, and not methylene blue, is the hydrogen acceptor. 

The straight line uptake curve^s do not pass through the origin but cut the 
time axis at a point corresponding to a time interval of 5 to 10 min. Dixon [1925] 
noticed a similar effect, for when strong catalase solutions were added to milk 
preparations, there was always an initial induction period. 

Cyanide inhibition. 

With both I^p. A and B cyanide inhibition of the oxidation of xanthine is 
quite marked although it does not approach the order of inhibition observed 
with the succinic dehydrogenase. The effect of varying concentrations of cyanide 
on the rate of oxidation of xanthine is shown in Fig. 6. 

30 % of the activity, as measured by initial rate of reaction, is retained in the 
presence of M/100 HCN. Such a concentration would cause complete inhibition 
of 0| uptake of succinic oxidase, while according to Dixon & Thurlow [1925] 
mOk xanthine oxidase is unaffected by cyanide at this concentration. The 
essential diffeience between Dixon's milk preparations and liver xanthine 
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oxidase is in the high catalase content of the latter. A closer inspection of the 
inhibition by high cyanide concentrations shows that the oxidation comes 
almost to a standstill with less than a half of the xanthine oxidized. This is so 
reminiscent of the oxidation of xanthine by catalase-free xanthine oxidase which 
Dixon [1925] showed to be brought to a standstill by the accumulation of 
H 2 O 2 , that it was concluded that similar conditions operated here through the 
complete inhibition of the catalase by HCN. 



Fig. 6. I, Oxidation JI//400 xanthine. II, Oxidation + 3f/25<K» HON. HI, Oxidation + 
JH/SOOHCN. IV, Oxidation 4 - M/2(X> HON. V, Oxidation +3//1 00 HON. 

However, it has recently been shown by Dixon & Keilin [1936] that incuba- 
tion of xanthine oxidase with HCN in the absence of substrates caused a pro- 
gressive inactivation. As, in the above experiments, HCN was mixed with 
the enzyme and the substrate added after the attainment of temperatun* 
equilibrium, the above results might be due to this same tyi>e of inhibition. 
To test this possibility the experiments were repeatt^d, and the effect of 
adding the cyanide together with the substrate, after the attainment of 
temperature equilibrium, was compared with that observed when enz 3 ane and 
inhibitor were mixed initially. The extent of inhibition is slightly, although 
significantly, less when substrate and cyanide are added at the same time as 
shown in Fig. 7, but the results leave no doubt that the Dixon type of inhibition 
accounts for but a fraction of the total inhibition observed. If the Dixon effect 
were wholly responsible, there would be no inhibition at all when the cyanide 
was added at the same time as the substrate. It can therefore be concluded that 
the cyanide-sensitivity of liver xanthine oxidase is due mainly to the inhibition 
of its catalase. 

Aerobic mixed substrate tests for xanthine oxidase have been carried out by 
Sen [1931] using hypoxanthine and the non-volatile aldehydes, piperonal and 
vanillin. It seemed of interest to see whether volatile aldehydes showed a 
similar competitive inhibition, making, of course, appropriate corrections for 
autoxidation. The substrates chosen were J(f/50 propaldehyde and Jlf/200 
xanthine both of which are in sufiEiciently high concentration to saturate the 
enzyme. The results obtained are plotted m 8. 

No conclusions can be drawn from these results as to the singi|» or dual nature 
of the enzjrme. Saturation of the enzyme with xanthine appears to inhibit the 
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oxidation of the aldehyde as initially the rate with the mixed substrate is 
exactly the same as with xanthine alone. It has also been shown by Andersson 
[1935] that xanthine inhibits the oxidation of aldehydes. The falling off in the 
rate with the mixed substrate can be ascribed to the toxic effect of the 
propaldehyde. 



Fig. 7. 1, J//100 xantliino. 11, Inhiliition by M } 00 HUN. Ill, Inhibition by 
H(’N added with Bulwtrate. IV, Self-respiration. 



Fig. 8. O — O M/aO propaldehyde. i — ^ Mi'20i) xanthine. 
X — X Mixed substrate. 


SUMMABY. 

1. In oontradistinction to eaxlier work by Wieland & Frage the respiration 
of minced liver proceeds normally without any sudden slowing dovni. 

2. The observed rate of self-respiration of minced liver may be ascribed 
mainly to imrine-base oxidation, and this rate is controlled by the rate of 
formation of purine base by nucleosidase action. 
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3. Acetaldehyde has no accelerating influence on the oxygen uptake of 
minced liver and inhibits its COg output. 

4. The kinetics of aldehyde oxidation can be measured manometricaliy if a 
correction is made for the non-enzymic autoxidation of the aldehydes on the 
surface of the KOH. For acetaldehyde is probably of the order of 0*005 Jf . 
Propaldehyde and, to a less extent, acetaldehyde destroy the enzyme which 
catalyses their oxidation. 

5. Liver xanthine oxidase contains sufficient catalase to protect it against 
^2^2* 

6. Cyanide inhibits xanthine oxidation indirectly by poisoning the catalase. 

7. Aerobically a mixture of xanthine and propaldehyde is oxidized at the 
same rate as xanthine alone. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Prof. Wieland, who suggested this problem 
to me, and to Prof. Peters for much helpful criticism and advice during the 
course of this work. My thanks are also due to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research for a grant. 
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CCCIV. THE DISTRIBUTION OF MANNAN 
IN SOME GYMNOSPERMS. 


By anna NOWOTNOWNA. 

From the Biochemistry Sectioriy Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts. 

(Received 31 Odober 1936.) 

Mannan has long been kno\Mi to be widely distributc^d in woods, particularly in 
the softwoods or gymnosperms. Bertrand [1899] drew attention to the fact that 
whereas the hardwoods or angiosperms contain much xylan and little mannan, 
the softwoods contain more mannan than xylan and suggested that the mannan 
in a softwood occupies the same place as xylan in a hardwood. Schorger [1917] 
showed mannan to be present in 20 different species of softwoods in amounts 
up to 7-6%. Later it was realized that some of the mannan of softwoods is 
associated with the celliilosic fraction, and mannose was obtained from wood 
cellulose and wood pulps by hydrolysis [Lenze et al. 1920]. Heuser & Dammel 
[1924] found that the mannan of spruce pulp passes into the jS-celluIose fraction, 
and Hagglund & Klingstedt [1927] demonstrated the presence of mannan in 
specimens of wood cellulose by a consideration of the optical rotations of the 
cupraramoniuin solutions. Actual preparation of the mannan from sulphite 
pulp was achieved by Hess & Liidtke [1928], who showed that its physical pro- 
perties were similar to those of the mannan extracted from the ivory nut 
(Phytekphas macrocmpa). 

The mannan associated with the cellulose of softwoods may be regarded as 
a cellulosan accioi’ding to the nomenclature proposed by Hawdey & Norman 
[1932], just as the xylan of hardwoods is so described. The xylan content of 
cellulose preparations is frequently deti»rmined in systems of analysis, so that a 
distinction may be drawTi between ‘‘pentosans in cellulose” and “pentosans not 
in cellulose”, but much less attention has been given to the mamian of soft- 
woods. The purpose of th(‘ work described below therefore was to determine 
the distribution of the mannan in a few species of softwood and to examine the 
conditions of removal of the mannan associated with the wood cellulose. 

Experimental. 

I. The determination of mannan. 

All methods of determination of mannan are based on the precipitation of 
mannosephenylhydrazone in the cold, and some modification of the procedurt* 
described by Bertrand [1899] is usually employed, such as that of Schorger [1917], 
Briefly this consists of hydrolysing the wood by boiling for 3 J hours with 5 % 
HCl, neutralizing the extract, concentrating and precipitating the mannose by 
the addition of phenylhydrazine and acetic acid. Alternative methods involving 
extraction of mannan with alkali prior to hydrolysis have been shown to be 
inaccurate owing to incomplete extraction. It is not on record, however, that the 
quantitative aspects of the procedure recommended by Schorger [1917] have 
been studied, and in view of the fact that it is frequently necessary to determine 
mannose in low concentration this point was examined. 

( 2177 ) 
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It was first established that the mannose produced on hydrolysis is stable to 
the mineral acid employed. No apparent fall in reducing value occurred when 
pure mannose was boiled with 5 % HCl for periods up to 5 hours, the Shaffer- 
Somogyi micro-method being used. 

The yield of hydrazone from different concentrations of mannose precipitated 
with (a) phenylhydrazine and acetic acid, and (6) phenylhydrazine liydrochloride 
and sodium acetate has been investigated, and the effect of the presence of 
sodium chloride examined. Some of the data from these experiments are given in 
Table I. 


Table I. Precipitation of hydrarntw, from different concentrations of manrwse 
under varying conditions, 

Phenylhydrazine : sugar “ 1 : 10. Stand at room temperature. 


Cone, of 

Sodium 


Mannose 

mannose 

chloride 


recovered 

O' 

/o 

added %* 

Hours 

%t 

1*44 

12 

6 

93-4 

1*20 

12 

6 

92*4 

1*20 

— 

6 

91S 

0*62 

9 

6 

92*4 

0*00 

— 

6 

81*5 

0*60 

— 

2 

69*0 

0*56 

12 

6 

90*0 

0*37 

16 

6 

86*0 

0*30 

— 

2 

51*9 

0*30 



6 

71*7 

0*30 

9 

6 

83-9 

0*15 

— 

2 

8*0 

Olo 


6 

38*0 

0*075 



4 

Nil 

0 075 

— 

0 

Nil 


10% phenylhydrazine hydrochloride solution containing equivalent sodium acetate. 
10 ml. sugar solution used in oaelf case. 


Cone, of 
mannose 

0/ 

'o 

ml. phenyl - 
hydrazine<HCl 
solution 

Hours 

Mannose 

recovert^d 

%t 

2*1 

5 

6 

94*0 

2*1 

10 

6 

95*4 

21t 

5 

6 

Nil 

1*5 

5 

6 

94*7 

. 1*2 

5 

6 

96*3 

1-2 

6 

24 

94*9 

1*2 

5 


91*7 

1*2 

5 

3 

93*2 

0*6t 

5 

6 

Nil 

0*5 

5 

6 

88*3 

0*38 

5 

6 

86*5 

0*28 

5 


70*6 

0*28 

5 

4 

76*2 

0*13 

5 

6 

24*0 

0*06 

5 

6 

Nil 


* The significance of the concentration of NaOl added will appear later. The amounts roughly 
correspond to volume of 5% HCl selected for hydrolysis of mannan and final volume after con- 
centration. 

t Factor for calculation : hydrazone x 0*66 mannose. 

t With addition of 0*9 g. NaCl=:6% NaCl on final concentration. 

I Solution heated to 7^ immediately after addition of phenylhydrazine hydroohlofide, then 
cooled to TOfm temperature. 
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Several important points emerge. Either with free phenylhydrazine or the 
hydrochloride the recovery of mannose is dependent on the initial concentration 
of sugar in the mixture and only approaches a quantitative figure when the 
mannose concentration is about 1 % or more. At very low concentration no 
precipitate forms. The time of standing must be longer than the 2 hours recom- 
mended by Schorger 1.1917], but f) hours appear to be sufficient if the mixture 
be frequently shaken. It has recently been claimed that, in low concentrations of 
mannose, it is necessary to allow 3 weeks for the precipitate to form [Nishida 
et al. 193fi]. No advantage was gained by heating to 75° after addition of the 
phenylhydrazine, though the precipitated hydrazone apy)eared sooner. The eff’ect 
of the presence of salt is difficult to understand. With phenylhydrazine in the 
proportions stated, the presence of salt increases the recovery of mannose so that 
the limit of mannosci concentration for 90% recovery or better is lowered to 
0-5-0'C % . Using the hydrochloride, and under conditions in which the excess of 
phenylhydrazine is distinctly less, the addition of salt prevents the formation of 
any precipitate even on standing for 24 hours. 

In view of these findings, some of the figures given by Schorger [1917] for 
the total mannan content of wood cannot be oonsidf^red reliable. If, as stated, 
only 10 g. of wood were usi^d for hydrolysis, and the final precipitation was 
cairied out in 150 ml., the recoveries of mannose must have been incomplete in 
many (‘ases, 

Th(^ mannan wnt(‘nt of }>ulps lias been determined by Klingstedt [1933], 
who avoided the difficulties brought about by low' concentrations by hydrolysing 
the pulp completely with 72% sulphuric acid, boiling after dilution and con- 
centrating to a syrup aftc»r removal of sulphuric acid. Even so the conditions of 
th(‘ final prt^cipitatum do not result in recoveries of mannose so nearly quan- 
titative as obtained in this work. 

There is, however, need for further investigation of the precipitation of 
mannose as the hydrazone in order to obtain a more sensitive method suitable for 
w'oods. It wfuj hoped to employ the iodimetric titration devised by Ling and 
Xanji [1921] for the determination of small quantities of the hydrazone, but the 
incompleteness of the precipitation rendered this impossible. Substituted phenyl- 
hydrazine derivatives might prove more suitable in low concjentration and wdll 
lx* U^sted. 

II. The distribution of maiumn in wood. 

The methcKl adopted for the determination is as follows. 10-15 g. of finely 
ground wood, or 35-40 g. of wet w^ood cellulose, are boiled w^ith 100 or 150 ml., 
5 % HCl under reflux condenser for 3.1 hours, the residue after filtration on cloth 
being thoroughly washed twice with about 3(.K> ml. hot water. The combined 
extract and washings, after cooling, is neutralized with NaOH, made just acid 
with acetic acid and concentrated to about 25-30 ml. The concenti'ated solution 
is filtered into a small marked flask and the filter pajxjr washed till the volume 
is made up to 50 ml. (or 75 ml. in some cases). After cooling 2-5-4 ml. phenyl- 
hydrazine and up to 5 ml. 50% acetic acid nrv- added. The flask is closed and 
allowed to stand for 6 hours at room temperature with constant shaking. The 
final volume is noted, the hydrazone is filtered off* on a Gooch crucible, washed 
with about 50 ml. cold water followed by acetone, dried and weighed. Hydra- 
zone X 0*6 =s mannan or x 0-66 == mannose. 

A bulky precipitate due to the salting out of phenylhydrazine acetate may 
form if too much acetic acid is used, and additional water may have to be added. 
A small amount of this precipitate has no influence on the hydrazone yield 
and is removed on washing with water. 
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In all determinations the results have been rejected if the final concentration 
of mannose in the solution from which the hydrazone was precipitated fell below 
0 * 0 %, and further determinations were made employing larger quantities of 
wood or cellulose. The period of SJ hours’ hydrolysis has been based on Schorger’s 
observation and the knowledge that both encrusting hemicelluloses and cellu- 
losans are hydrolysed in that time. If small amounts of mannan remain un- 
hydrolysed they cannot be detected by a second hydrolysis because they fall 
below the limits of quantitative precipitation. 5% has been employed 

for hydrolysis and the acid subsequently removed with barium carbonate. This 
process, though very desirable, results in losses of mannose. 

To study the distribution of the mannan in wood, the total mannan and the 
mannan associated with the cellulose were separately determined (Table If), the 
cellulose preparations and determinations being made by the procedure described 

Table IT. Distribution of mannan in voood., 

*• Expressed on Expressed on Expressed on 

wood eelJuJose % wood 



/■ ■ 

■ ■ . 

A 

Mannan 

Xylan 

Monnan 

Xylan 

Mannan 


Total 

Cellu- 

ill eellu- 

in eellu- 

in cellu- 

in eelhi- 

not in 

Wood 

mannan* 

lose 

lose* 

lose 

lose 

lose 

ccllul<»sc 

Sitka 8pruc*e 
{Pirea sitchetMis) 

(i-02 

(0*89) 

61*87 

843 

(1*53) 

5*05 

5*22 

3*12 

0*8 

Canadian spruc^e 
{IHcea sp.) 

5*75 

(0*98) 

69*72 

4*92 

(0*86) 

9*19 

3*13 

5*86 

2*6 

Donglas fir 

(Psevdotmiga taxi folia) 

70() 

(M7) 

57*46 

10*14 

(1-72) 

5*54 

6*82 

3*18 

0*2 

Silver fir 
(Ahie^ sp.) 

5*9f) 

(O-fiS) 

52*90 

7*01 

(0*93) 

7*34 

3*70 

3*88 

2*3 

Pitch pine 
{Pinvs sp.) 

507 

(0*92) 

55*88 

7*01 

(1*21) 

8*30 

3*92 

4*64 

1*2 

Louisiana Gulf cypress 
(Taxodivm diatxchvm) 

2*97 

(0*55) 

50*55 

3*84 

(0*53) 

7*99 


4*04 

1*0 

African pencil cedar 
(Junipems procera) 

2*40 

(0*52) 

44*29 

4*05 

(0*65) 

11*03 

1*79 

4*89 

0*6 

Redwood 
{Sequoia sp.) 

2*62 

(0*72) 

49*08 

4*77 

(1-08) 

11*6] 

2*34 

5*70 

0*3 


* Figures in brackets give the mean concentration of mannose in the final solutions from whicii 
the hydrazone was precipitated. 

by Norman & Jenkins [1933]. All results are the average of two closely agreeing 
determinations.’ In view of the fact that, as shown in Table 1, completely 
quantitative recovery of mannose is not obtained under the conditions of pre- 
cipitation employed, the figures must err slightly on the low side. The woods 
analysed may be taken as a representative group of softwoods. In all cases the 
major part of the mannan was found to be associated with the cellulose. The 
highest content occurred in Douglas fir, and in this wood, and in Redwood, 
virtually all the mannan was present as cellulosan. In the final column of Table II 
is given ''mannan not in cellulose”, obtained by difference. It is unlikely that 
this has any existence in fact as a true mannan, but is probably a constituent part 
of the encrusting hemicelluloses. As expected, no regularity was found in the 
proportions of mannan to xylan in the cellulose. The variation was very wide, 
&om Douglas fir cellulose on the one hand, which contained nearly twice as much 
mannan Us xylan, to African pencil cedar on the other, with moije than twice as 
much xylan as mannan. The number of samples is insufficient to show whether 
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this may be a varietal difference, or influenced by age or tissue. Norman [1936, 1] 
has shown that the amount of xylan associated with the cellulose of rye grass 
increases with the age of the tissue. If there is any degree of constancy in the 
maiinan/xylan ratio for particular species, this might prove a useful method of 
identification in certain cases. The collulosan cont(uit of these softwood celluloses, 
as judged by the mannan and xylan contents combined (12-16%), is notably 
lower than that of hardwood celluloses in which it is often over 20%. This 
fact is of course represented in another way in th(* higher a-cellulose content of 
the softwood celluloses. 

III. Hydrolysis and exlraction of inannan from softwood cdluhse. 

The hydrolysis of wood with dilute mineral acids has been extensively studied, 
hut few investigators have examined the behaviour of isolated celluloses. Hawley 
& Fleck [1927] r(‘ported that all the mannan and xylan could be easily removed 
from spruce cellulose by the action of dilute acid. 

The piirj)ose of the experiments described 1k;1ow uas to study the relative 
b(‘havjour of mannan and xylan to hydrolytic and (*xtracting agents, since this 
has an important l>caring on the form of association of the cclliilosan with the 
true c<*llulose component of the wood cellulost^. The wood emy)loyed was Silver 
fir, wiiieh s(Huned ])articiilarly suitable for this pury3os(' inasmuch as the mannan 
and xylan contents of the cellulose are almost identical. 

A large preparation of cellulose was made from this wood, and in view of 
the observation that drying may change the relationship between cellulose 
and cellulosan [Norman. 1936, 2], all treatments were carried out on the wet 
cf'llulose. The losses resulting frtmi the different treatnumts were dotermhied on 
small sainy)U's of cellulose under the same conditions as used for the larger 
amounts needed for maiuian dettumination. The residues from these smaller 
quantitative t*xperiments wen' later utilized for the determination of xylan 
by furfuraldehyde yield. In the cast^ of the experiments on acid hydrolysis 
mannan was determined on the extract or the residin', w’hichcver provided the 
highest concentration. It proved difficult to select such amounts as w^ould keep 
the concentration above the limits necessary for maximum recovery. The results 
of hydrolysis wdth dilute acid arc given in Table III. 

Table 111. Hydrolysis of Silver fir celluhsi with boilimj dilute HCl. 

.^famlan in felJulost* 7*01 Xylan in cellulose 


Results expressed as 

’V, of ovon-dry 

t^'llulose. 


Treatment 

Residue 

Mannan in 
residue* 

Xylan in 
residue 

Hexosan 

removed 

3f‘o HCl 1 hour 

84*91 

4*1(» (0*74) 

4*78 

008 

HCl 3 hours 

77*45 

2*78 (0*44) 

2*93 

13*91 

I % HCl I hour 

90(H) 

5-29 (0*75) 

5*10 

0*01 

1 HCl 3 hours 

80*40 

3*76 (0*42) 

4*78 

7*79 

0*25% HCl 1 hour 

04*94 

tt <52 (0*83) 

5*84 

:M7 

0*26% HCl 3 hours 

01*74 

5*47 (0-07) 

5*04 

4*42 


• FigvaeA in brackets give the mean conoenferation of mannose in t he final solutions from which 
the hydrazone was precipitated. 

The removal of both mannan and xylan was far from complete even after 
with 3 % acid for 3 hours. The mannan and xylan showed little difference 
in hdiaviour excepting perhaps to the lowest concentration, 0’25%, towards 
which the i^lan appeared to be more susceptible than the mannan. Attention is 
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drawn again to the last column of the table in which the amount of material 
removed which is not mannan or xylan, but presumably glucosan, is recorded. 
In every case this is greater than the combined loss of mannan and xylan. 

Interesting differences in behaviour of the xylan and mannan were shown in 
cellulose exposed to cold and hot alkali (Table IV). The mannan appears to be 

Table IV. Treatment of Silver fir cellulose with NaOH both hot and cold, 
Mannan in cellulose, 7*01%. Xylan in cellulose, 7*34%. 


Hesults expressed as % 

of oven*dry cellulose. 



Treatment 

Residue 

Mannan in 
residue* 

Xylan in 
residue 

Hexosan 

removed 

4% NaOU 2 hours (room temp.) 

1 % NaOH 2 hours (room temp.) 

9207 

.5 50 (0*90) 

3-30 

2-24 

98 02 

6-71 (0-94) 

6-67 

101 

4% NaOH 20 min. (boiling) 

8543 

2*30 (0-52) 

4-96 

7-48 

1 % NaOH 20 min. (boiling) 

89-86 

2*82 (0-.56) 

6-90 

5-51 


* Figures in brackets give the mean concentration of mannose in the final solutions from which 
the hydrazone was precipitated. 


more resistant to extraction than xylan when cold alkali is employed, but dis- 
tinctly less resistant to hot alkali. 1 % NaOH at the boil for 20min. removed 60% 
of the mannose and only 6% of the xylan whereas cold 4% NaOH extracted 
about 65% of the xylan as against 21% of the mannan. The signifioaniie of 
these differences is not apparent but is worthy of more extended study. In the 
preparation of mannan from cellulose the use of hot 1 % NaOH for a short time 
would result in a purer extract than would be obtained with a higher concen- 
tration. The results are, of course, insufficient for generalization, but suggest 
that the stabilities of mannan and xylan are of the same order and the forms of 
association with the cellulose of a similar type. 

Summary. 

1. The precipitation of mannose as the phenylhydrazone is not quantitative? 
at very low concentrations. Almost complete recovery may be obtained if a 
certain minimum concentration is exceeded. Salt may aid precipitation if a large 
excess of phenylhydrazine is present. 

2. Conditions suitable for the determination of mannan in woods and wood 
cellulose are described. 

3. The major part of the mannan in softwoods is associated with the cellulose. 
Considerable variation is found in the proportion of mannan to xylan occurring 
in the cellulose.' 

4. Mannan may be removed from cellulose by dilute acid hydrolysis under 
conditions similar to those in which the xylan is extracted. At the same time 
there is a considerable loss of hexosan. The mannan and xylan are affected to 
different extents on treatment of the wood cellulose with alkali. 

The author is indebted to Sir John Bussell for providing facilities for this 
research at the Bothamsted Experimental Station, to the Foundation of 
National Culture” (Fundusz Kultury Narodowej) of Poland for the grant of a 
fellowship, and to the Director of the Forest I^oducts Laboratory, Princes 
Bisborough, Bucks, for supplying the samples of wood employed. 

The author wishes to express her thanlu to Dr A. G. Norman for suggesting 
this investigation and for his direction and help. 
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IN ANAEROBIC GROWTH. 
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Aerobically, Staphylococcus aureus has bc^cn grown [Fildes et al. 1936] on a 
mixtui’C of nutrients of which only one component was unknown [Knight, 1935]. 
This medium would not however permit anaerobic growth. For growth anae- 
robically, it was necessary to add pyruvic acid and a second unknown substances 
(Factor III, Fildes et al. [1936]). By a process of fractionation, confirmed by 
synthesis, this substance is now identified as uracil. 


Experimental. 

The general bacteriological technique is described elsewhere [Fildes ft al. 
1936]. Any details omitted here may be found in that papt^r. 

Conditions of test. 

The object of early work was the isolation of the unknown substanc(^ from 
crude marmite. In consequence the bacterial test was designed, at first, to show 
the distribution of activity after a given chemical fractionation. The fractions 
obtained were tested by addition to the standard medium in serial five-fold dilu- 
tions; dilutions giving comparable growths in 20-24 hours wert* considered to 
have similar contents of active material. In this way the result of any fractiona- 
tion could be estimated. For later work on the inherent activity of jiurines, 
pyrimidines and other cyclic nitrogenous compounds, however*, experiments 
h^ to be of longer duration. It soon became obvious that traces of growth 
might occur after a delay of 3 days without addition of any active substance. 
The reason for this has not yet been fully determined, but it was possibly due in 
part to a failure in anaerobic technique. 

Anasrobic technique. With Staph, aureus growing anaerobically, oxygen 
is an impurity of which the merest trace may vitiate an experiment. The 
organism, without uracil, is under a restriction which it may escape if air 
is present. There is, in consequence, an extreme sensitiveness to traces of 
oxygen. To ensure uniformity of atmosphere in any one experiment, use was 
m^e of the McIntosh and Fildes anaerobic jar. For each filling, however, it 
was thrice exhausted on a Geryk pump and refilled with hydrogen -f 5 % CO^ 
[Gladstone el al. 1935] before warming the platinized asbestos capsule. Oc- 
casionally, separate platinized asbestos mats were also added. If an ex{)eriment 
was to continue after the first reading, opacities were estimated and the tubes 
returned to anaerobic conditions as quickly as possible; any subsequent growth 
was always regarded with some suspicion. For the more exacting work, an 
experiment in its early stages was observed through the jar witiiout opening it. 

^ * Leverhulme Trust Fellow* 
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Nevertheless, these procedures could not be wholly relied on to eliminate 
traces of visible growth from the control. Since the atmosphere of the jar 
seemed free from oxygen according to indicators, it was concluded that oxygen 
might be dissolved in (or combined with) the medium itself. A small amount of 
0/R dye was therefore added to the medium ; since the latter already contained 
a ferrous salt, the reduction of dye which was apparent in a few hours was con- 
sidered to indicate the removal of oxygen. This procedure resulted in controls 
which were more nearly satisfactory. Nevertheless, the slight, delayed growths 
without uracil did not seem wholly attributable to the presence of oxygen. This 
matter will be referred to again. 

Medium, The medium is described elsewhere [Fildes ei al, 1936]. Its organic 
components wcu’e: amino-acids, glucose, pyruvic acid, an organic sulphur com- 
pound and the factor described by Emight fl935]. The organic sulphur compound 
was specified as dithiodiglycollic acid but in most of this work thiolacetic acid 
was used. As stock solution, a Mjli) solution in M HCl was autoclaved and was 
stable for weeks. 0*2 ml. was added piT tube together with 0*25 ml. M NaOH, 
making the concentration of — SH in the experiment MI500. Comparative tests 
have* not shown any difienuice in the effect of uracil whether in the presence 
of — SH. or — SS — . 3//250,0(X) indigotetrasulphonate was used as indicator 
r<‘giilating the oxygen <*ff‘ect, on account of its lack of toxicity in immersion 
cxpiTiments [Chambers d al. 1931]. 

Prejmration of test samples. Fractions for test were freed from any toxic 
materials used in fractionation, adjusted roughly to 7*6, brought to a dilution 
erpiivalent to a 1 % solution of the original crude luarmite, autoclaved and 
test<*d in fivefold serial dilutions, 

Distnlmtion of accessory substance. 

Of raw materials tt^sted, crude marmite w as active at highest dilution in per- 
mitting growth. ‘‘ Bacto peptone ’’ and aqueous extracts of Ih^er and malt showed 
moderate activity, whilst minced meat and pea extracts, and caseinogon, gelatin, 
<*gg albumin ami edestin hydrolysates showed little or none. It is now seen that 
this distribution coincides with the probable distribution of nuclcuc acid and 
similar substances in the crude extracts. 

Chemical behaviour of accessory substance from crude marmite. 

As present in crude marmite, the substance was stable to autoclaving and to 
3:V H2SO4 (8 vol. %) either at 130'' for 3 hours or during 18 hours' boiling. Its 
activity, in fact, was enhanc(^d by acid hydrolysis. It was incompletely destroyed 
by 18 hours' boiling with 3A^ NaOH or Ba(OH).^. It was stable to heating at 
200® for .5 min. but was partially destroyed at 250® in 15 min. It was not dis- 
tillable in a high vacuum at the latter temperature. 

It was not extractable by ether from aqueous solution at any pH and only 
with difficulty by n-propyl and n-butyl alcohols. The latter extraction proceeded 
l)etter (on hydrolysed marmite) at pH 1 or 6 than at pH 10, and six extractions 
under the former conditions removed about half the activity. Continuous 
extraction by the Dakin method proceeded rather slowly. An attempt to utilize 
the apparent weakly acidic properties of the substanc^e in order to transfer it 
from aqueous marmite to N Na2C08 solution by continuous rocking under a layer 
of butyl alcohol was only moderately successful. It was however possible, by 
shaking wdth equal volumes of aniline and alcohol, to extract 40 % of the activity 
in one shaking into the aniline-aloohol layer. From dry ‘‘Bacto peptone”, the 
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activity could be partially removed by continuous extraction with absolute 
alcohol for 12 hours. Progi-essive addition of alcohol to strong solutions of 
hydrolysed or unhydrolysed marmite produced merely a progressive precipitation 
of activity. 

The active material was not significantly precipitated by Ba(OH)2, lead 
acetate (at pH 6) or basic lead acetate (at pH 74, Britton & Meek [1932]). It 
was partially precipitated by Ba(0H)2 followed by 75% alcohol. It was not 
notably adsorted upon fuller's earth, alumina, kieselguhr or frankonite at pH 6, 
or upon norite at any pH. It was partially precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid in 5 % H2SO4 . It was not precipitated by mercuric acetate or chloride in 
aqueous or 50% alcoholic solution, or by the sulphate in 5% H2SO4. It was, 
however, precipitated by acid HgS04 6^% alcohol, by HgCl^ in absolute 
alcohol and by Neuberg’s mercuric acetate-sodium carbonate reagent for amino- 
acids. 

At this stage therefore the possibility of distinguishing between the active 
material and those amino-acids wliich comprise about 40 % of the crude marmite 
seemed quite remote. Indeed, it seemed feasible, in view of the acknowledged 
importance of amino-acids in the nutrition of bacteria [Knight, 1936] that we 
were dealing with some uncommon amino-acid not present in proteins. In 
opposition to this view, the activity was not destroyed by nitrous acid ; but the 
product of such treatment might easily have had similar biological activity. 

Preparation of active concentrates from crvde marmite. 

There were then two methods which might give a practical separation of the 
active material from the bulk of the amino-acids : precipitation by acid HgS04 in 
66% alcohol and serial extraction by aniline-alcohol. Owing to the difficulty 
of maintaining the right proportions in an extraction by a ternary liquid mixture, 
the former method was selected. 

A strong solution (dry weight 50%) of marmite was precipitated with 3 vol. 
absolute alcohol and left overnight at 0®. The cleat supernatant liquor, though of 
considerably diminished activity, was in a more workable condition. It was 
treated with 25% HgS04 in 10% (by vol.) H2SO4, until the curdy precipitaU^ 
gave place to a somewhat granular one, and ffitered. The precipitate was sus- 
pended in water, freed from Hg++ and 804“, and concentrated. It was then 
brought to pH 4 and fractionated by the AgN03-Ba(0H)2 method for imino- 
compounds. The active material was in the pyrimidine-glyoxaline fraction. 

The medium already contained histidine, and it was soon demonstrated that 
thiolhistidine also had no effect. The naturally occurring pyrimidines and 
purines were therefore submitted to test. 

Preparation from yeast nucleic a>cid. 

Commercial preparations of yeast nucleic acid and of cytidylic acid both 
contained much active material, the activity being enhanced on acid hydrolysis 
in the usual way. By fractionation of the acid-hydrolysed nucleic acid with 
AgN03-Ba(0H)2, the active material was again obtained in the pyrimidine 
fraction. Treatment of the latter with picric acid left the bulk of the activity in 
the uracil fraction. On the other hand, both picrates and flavianates from the 
pyrimidine fraction (which presumably contained traces of guanine, adenine 
and hydrolytic products therefrom, in addition to cytosine), i|^owed quite appre- 
ciable activities. Likewise, a commercial guanine preparation showed some 
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activity, though an adenine preparation had none. It was clear that a final 
decision on the relative importance of various cyclic compounds of this type 
could only be reached by using synthetic materials. 

V racil as the active substmice. 

In Table I are shown the eftects of selected pyrimidines, purines and other 
cyclic nitrogenous compounds, mostly synthetic materials, on the strictly 
anaerobic growth of Staph, aureus. Clearly, only uracil is fully active in per- 
mitting anaerobic growth. If the other compounds can bo utilized (and it is 


Table 1. Effect of uracil and related substances on the anaerobic growth of 
8taph. aureus on the basal medium. 

Growth after 


Compound 

Constitution / 

(enolic tautomeride) 24 hr. 

44 hr. 

08 hr. 

Ctmtrol 



ot 

0 

0 

Control 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Control 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Vracil ,♦ A/c*0,(KH) 

2 : 0 . J>i h j' d ro X y py r i in i f 1 1 r U‘ 

+ f 

+ -1-+ , 

. + + + 

J//100.IKK) 

tr. 

■t + 

4- f 

< 

t + 



V 

-r 

J/i2,5()0.0(K) 


U 

1 

+ 

Thvnuiie,'* J//20,00(» 

o-Methyliiraoil 

0 

0 

tr. 

.v/imj,oou 

0 

' (1 

9 

4<Met hyluraoil.* .If /2< 

4-M(‘thyiuraoil 

0 

1 0 

+ 

l:.3-DiinothyluraciI,* M '20,(KK> 

i:3*l>imethyluracil 

0 


tr. 

1 :3:4-Trirm‘thyiuracil,* .V/20,(KK) 

1 :3:4-Trimethyluraci! 

0 

I 0 

tr. 

Thiothvnune,* J//20,CMX> 
barbituric acid, jT// 20,0(>0 

2-Thio-5-methylurai‘iI 

0 

i 0 

tr. 

4-Hydroxyuracil 

0 

' 0 

tr. 

Barbitone, itr/20,(KK) 

(o:5.Diethylbarbituric aeid) 

0 

I 0 

- 

Xanthine, J//20.000 

2:0- DihydVoxy purine 

0 

I 

4' 

Theobromine, Af/20,0fi0 

.3:7-I)imethylxaiit bine 

0 

' 0 

tr. 

Uric acid. 31/20,000 

2:0;8.Trihydrox.\'purine 

0 

! 

tr. 

Guanidine HCI, if/20,000 

0 

i 0 

+ 

Urea, if /20,000 


0 

i 4) 

tr. 

C/ontrol 


0 


? 

Cytosine,* J//20,()00 

PjTimidine and purine basea. 

2- Hydroxy-O-aminojiyrimidinc* 

0 

0 

' tr. 

KioOytosinp,* if/20,000 

O-Hydrox'y-2-aminopyrimidine 

0 

0 

0 

Guanine,* if /20, 000 

O-Hydroxy-2-araiuopurine 

0 

0 

tr. 

Adenine, if/20, 0<K) 

O-Ammop'orine 

) 

0 

0 

0 

4 Bases as above, if /20,000 (each 

0 

+ 

+ 4 

4 Bases with uracil, if /20,000 (each) 

•+• + 

+ + + ‘ 

+ + + 

Vitamin Bj, if/17,000 

Derivative of (i-aminopyn - 
midine 

0 

0 

- 

Other cyclic nitrogenous i*om]:>ounda. 

Thiolhistidine,* if/2000 

0 



Hydantoin,* if/20,000 

Allantoin, if /20, 000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

? 

Creatinine, if/20,000 


0 

0 

V 


* Substance of known synthetic origin. 

I + 4. -f. maximum growth, other plus signs roughly proportional, tr. =ju8t visible o|>acity. 
? s dubious opacity in comparison ■aith 0 (none). ~ =not observed. 

$ as jar opened. Tubes returned to anaerobic conditions before 0/R indicator was visibly 
ooloorod. 

unwise, even with controls, to draw conclusions from delayed growths which 
have bc^n exposed to air) the organism is considerably inconvenienced in using 
them. It is possible that the evidence of summation in the utilization of the four 
bases has significance, but even there, the organism is severely limited by its lack 
of uracil. 
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Uracil was synthesized by the method of Davidson & Baudisch [1926], simplified l)y dissolving 
the malic acid and urea (1 part of each) in 2 parts warm cone. H 28 O 4 before adding 8 parts of 
fuming H 2 SO 4 (20% SOj). Yields were comparable (63%). (Found: N (micro-Kjeldahl with 
selenate catalyst and added glucose), 24*9%. C 4 H 4 ()jN 8 requires 25'0%.) 

Cytosine and vaocytosim were synthesized from uracil by the methods of Hilbert et al, 11935J. 
(Cytosine, Found: N, 32 4%. C 4 Hj 0 Na.H 20 requires 32-6%. /sooytosine (known to l)e con- 
taminated with cytosine). Found: N, 36-4 ” 0 . O 4 H 5 ON, requires 37*8 ^o.) 

Guanine was synthesized from guanidine thiocyanate and ethyl cyanoacetate by the method 
of Traube & Dudley [1913]. (Guanine. Found: N, 46‘()“o- C^HfiONs requires 46-4%.) 

Thymine was synthesized from thiourea and ethyl a-formyJ propionate by the method of 
Wheeler & MacFarland [1910]. To minimize the possibility of final contamination by uracil, the 
diy ethyl propionate in tho initial stage was fractionated and the first half of the distillate dis- 
carded. The 2-thiothymino formed in th(^ intermediate stage was recrystallizcid from water. 
(Found : N, 21-9 % . CjHeOaNj requires 22-2 % .) 

Hydantoin, 24hiolhi8tidive, and the methylated uracils were synthetic materials kindly supplied 
by Prof. C. 11. Harington and Dr H. R. Ing. 

Vitamin Bj was a ciy^stalline preparation for which we art‘ indebted to Prof. H. Peters. 

Synthesis of aetive svbstayice by Staph, aureus growing aerobic-ally, 

60 ml. of a 3-day aerobic culture of Staph, aureus on the aerobic medium 
without uracil [Fildes et ah, 1936] wore centrifuged, and the supernatant liquor 
decanted for teat for active substance after sterilization by filtration. The 
bacterial matter was mildly hydrolysed by boiling for JH) min. with ilf HCl, 
neutralized, diluted to 30 ml, and also tested for active substance (Table II). 

Table II. Synthesis of active substance by Staph, aureus growing aerobically. 

Growth in 3 days 


Control 0 

Control 0 

Filtrate (diluted 1 / 10 ) + 

Filtrate (diluted 1/50) 0 

Hydrolysed bacteria (equivalent dilution 1/5) -h -f 

Hydrolysed bacteria (equivalent dilution l/ 2 .>) + 

Hydrolysed bacteria (equivalent dilution 1/125) 0 

Control {M/20,000 uracil) + -I- + 


Clearly, a substance having the growth-promoting properties of uracil is syn- 
thesized by Staph, aureus aerobically. Chemical identification of thi* uracil, 
however, must be deferred until the amino-acid nutrition of the organism has 
been adequately studied and simplified. 

The synthesis of active substance thus demonstrated under aerobic conditions 
may have some bearing upon the delayed growths without uracil under anaerobic 
conditions which have been referred to above. It is obvious in Table I that 
growth of Staph, aureus without uracil was in no way comparable with its growth 
with uracil. If this need for added uracil is due to failure to synthesize it, the 
failure need not, of course, be absolute. In this event, traces of growth without 
uracil might reasonably be expected. 

Synthesis of active substance is also accomplished by Bact. typhosum growing 
aerobically on ammonium lactate medium. Indeed, the general phenomenon 
seems comparable with that, for instance, of the metabolism of tryptophan. 
This amino-acid is synthesized by those bacteria which by nature or training can 
grow without a supply of this important nutrient [Fildes &; Knight, 1033], 
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Discussion. 

It has been pointed out elsewhere [Fildes & Richardson, 1935] that the 
(Titerion of indispensability adopted for work on bacterial nutrition differs in 
kind from that adopted in animal nutrition. In studying the growth of our small 
inoculum (dry weight about 4x 10“® mg.) we arc dealing with a successful pro- 
pagation through many generations and an increase of weight of about a million- 
fold. Any substance which is a limiting factor in this propagation is therefore 
probably of deep significance to cellular nutrition in general. 

Uracil is interesting, therefore, not alone in relation to the growth of Staph, 
aureus gi*owing anaerobically. It is synthesized in the aerobic growth of both 
Staph, aureus and Bact. typhosum (the only other organism tested), and may be 
presumed to have an important function in bacbTial metabolism in general. 
It would be promatun* to spc^ciulate what this may be. One may note, however, 
that although adenylpyrophosphate and (‘ozymase (two adenine nucleotides) are 
both (X)cnzymes active in various phases of hexose metabolism, no function has 
yet Ihmui assigned to otluT nucleotides. It is possible that a nucleotide derived 
from uracil exerts an effect in the metabolism of Staph, aureus which no de- 
rivative of adenine, or like substances can exert. 

Th(' discovery that this anaerobic growth substan(*e is actually uracil, more- 
over, suggests that uracil has a wide distribution in nature. This view contrasts 
with th(* older supposition that uracil is not a component of animal tissues, 
thougli (diaracteristic of plants. It also (‘onfirms the argument of Levene [1926] 
that ura<nl is indiMsl a primary constituent of tissues and not a product of the 
deamination of cytosine? by the proci'ss of isolation |Jont\s & Perkins, 1925]. 
Ih’acil (or its derivatives) will probably be found widely distributed in bacteria. 
It is present in beer yeasts and is a primary compone?nt of at least the liver of 
certain mammals. 

Of (tourse this argument re*sts on the presumed specificity of the bacterial 
test for uracil. As far as we havt‘ been able to show, this test is at least as specific 
as the more conimon colour reactions. It is, moreover, highly semsitive (Table 1) 
and, we consider, is a valuable niicro-t<‘st for uracil where none has been pre- 
viously available. 

Summary. 

Anaf‘robic growth of Staph, aureus upon a mixed amino-acid medium con- 
taining pyruvic acid and other necessary nutrients [Fildes et ah 1936] was only 
possible, under the conditions of test, upon addition of uracil (2 : 6-dihydroxy- 
pyrimidine). Of twenty-one related comi)ounds which were tested, none had a 
comparable effc‘ct in permitting growth. The significance of this to the distri- 
bution and function of uracil in nature is briefly discussed. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr P, Fildes for his active help and advice through- 
out this work, and to the other members of this department for assistance at all 
stages. I wish to thank the Marmite Food Extract Co., Ltd., for generous supplies 
of crude marmite and Dr O. Rosenheim for some spi^ciinens of natural bases. 
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No<e added 30 November 1936. PreKminary tests with 5 further strains of 
Staph, aureus confirm that the basal medium was adequate for aerobic, but not 
for anaerobic, growth. Anaerobically, addition of uracil permitted growth of 
3 strains, whilst hydrolysed nucleic acid was required for the remaining 2 strains. 
Of the latter, the only one tested depended upon guanine and uracil for good 
growth. The species in general seems, therefore, to need various constituents of 
nucleic acid according as its synthetic powers are limited by the conditions of 
anaerobic growth. 
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Introduction. 

The work described here is the result of an attempt to devise for class purposes 
a method of estimating carbonic anhydrase which does not involve tlu^ us(^ of 
speciial apparatus as in the boat method of Mcldrum & Houghton [1933]. It is 
a modification of the colorimetric method of Brinkman [1933], who mixed 
solutions of CO 2 and NaHCOs phenol red and raeasilted the time required 
for the colour change. 

In our method the NaHCOg is i*eplaced by Na^CO-j (plus a little NaHCC),). 
Th<^ reaction begins at pH about 10-5, in the middle of the XaHC 03 -Na 2(^03 
buffer range, and the end-point is taken at pH 7 * 0 , using hromothymol blue as an 
indicator. The i*ea(‘tion therefore l>egins slowly in the well-buffered part of the 
titration curve and ends on the steep part of the curve, thus producing a rapid 
and very sharp end-point. The net reaction is approximately: 

CX )2 + CO 3 " -f- HjO - 2HC(V. 

The chief merit of the changes introduced is probably the dramatic sudden- 
ness of the end-point, which not oilly permits great accuracy of timing but also 
is an asset for class purposes. The method gives good results for moderately 
purified enzyme preparations, but for other cases (notably for enzyme estimations 
in tissue extracts) it has certain drawbacks which make it (‘ompare unfavourably 
with the boat method. These are: 

(а) The detailed mechanism of the reaction alters during its course, owing to 
the pH change. 

( б ) The choice of ionic strength of the solutions used is restricted by several 
practical considerations. 

(c) The reaction time can ho shown theoretically to be rather sensitive to 
extraneous buffering in the pH region 7-9. 

(d) Haemoglobin lias a curious effect on the calibration curve which is 
described below. 

From the research point of view therefore the applicability of the method 
is probably limited to routine estimations under fairly constant conditions, or to 
problems involving purified enzyme preparations. For these however the 
rapidity (15 estimations per hour) and ease of manipulation will be found advan- 
tageous. 

Experimental. 

Solutions, (a) Na^GOs. 0-3 Jf solution, containing 0*206 ifef NaHCOa- The 
latter was added to keep the reaction from becoming too alkaline since carbonic 
anhydrase is only stable from pH 4 to 11. This solution was prepared from a 
solution saturated with NagCOs and NaHCOa at room temperature by diluting 
to 27*3 parts in 100. The carinate was estimated by titration with HCI to 
pH 8-3, running in the HCI under the surface with rapid stirring, to avoid loss of 

( 2191 ) 
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COg, and waiting about 30 sec. after each addition. The bicarbonate was 
estimated by titrating to 4-0 and subtracting twice the carbonate. The 
indicators used were cresol red and bromophenol blue respectively. 

(6) COg. A 0'00263illf solution of NaHCOg was saturated with COg by 
bubbling from a cylinder. The NaHCOg was added to keep the initial reaction 
from being too acid and destroying the enzyme. 

(c) Enzyme. A crude preparation, made from pig corpuscles by the CHClg 
method, was used, diluted 1/50. (This preparation was kindly supplied bv 
Mr V. H. Booth.) 

(d) Indicator. Bromothymol blue. 

Apparatus. 

Pig. 1 shows the final set-up. Most of the accessories are unnecessary for 
rough work. 



Fig. 1. Diagram of apparatus. A, reservoir of (X)^ solution; Biirhner flask. Ji, prossui'e rogiilatoi* 
(bubbling from bottom of wide tube). (\ fine capillary, about 5-5 cm. long. />, react ion vessel; 
pyrex boiling-tube 2*5 era. diameter. vessel for colour standard. F, CO* bubbling tula?. 
O, clip for obtaining COj solution from reservoir, H, gas bubbler to stir the ice and water sur- 
roun^g the reaction vessel (air or any gas will do). The flask A, tulws I) and E, the reagents 
and clean reaction tubes are all kept in ice and water. 


Procedure. 

X ml. enzyme and 11 — a: ml. COg solution are measured with pipettes into 
the cooled reaction tul)e, (The COg solution is run from G into a test-tulie and 
then measured accurately with a pipette.) Ten drops of indicator and one drop 
of octyl alcohol (to prevent frotliing) arc added and COg is bubbled through. 
After 2 min. 1 ml, of NagCOg is blown in from a graduated pipette and the time 
is measured for the colour to change from blue to a yellow-green, COg is bubbled 
the whole time. The end-point is judged by matching the colour with the standard 
tube which contains phosphate buffer at pH 7-0 and the same indicator. With 
reaction times below 30 sec. the end-point is so sharp that exact matching is 
out of the question. 

Precautions. 

The 2 min. of preliminary bubbling are to ensure saturation with dOg and 
to allow temperature equilibrium to be reached. If the surrounding ice and water 
are kept well stirred this is quite long enough. 

It was found that the reaction time was affected by the rate of bubbling of 
COg dunng the reaction. This was due to 

(а) the effect on the rate of the initial mixing, 

(б) ihe Soot that COg continues to dissolve during the reaction to;|;eplace that 
which is used up. 
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The two factors concerned were the rate of flow of CO 2 and the nature of the 
bubbling tube F. 

The rate of flow was standardized by introducing the pressure regulator B 
and the capillary C, We finally decided to define the conditions as follows: 

Bubbler: length 19 cm.: cross-section 4*5^v5 sq. mm. 

Rate of flow: 70-90 ml. in 15 see. 

This gives a reaction time nearly as short as that obtained with much larger 
ratios of flow. The rate of flow is adjusted by (a) the length and bore of the 
capillary <7, and (6) the head of water in the pressure regulator B, 

It was found that, within these limits, variations in the above conditions 
caused less than 5 % systematic c^ror, since the total error, J^oth random and 
systematic, was never more than 5 % . 

Definition of unit. If the reciprocal of the reaction time is plotted against the 
amount of enzyme the re^sult is a straight line within the useful range (time: 
11-40 sec.). Thus the number of enzyme units in a solution giving a reaction 
time t m K 1), w'here is the reaction time of the blank (54 sec.) and K is 
a constant equal to 17*7. The value of K was found empirically by comparing 
our measurements with data kindly obtained for us by Mr V. H. Booth on the 
same preparation by means of the boat method. 

If the purified enzyme is replac(*d by haemoglobin or defibrinated blood the 
calibration <‘urve is shifted along the (‘on cent ration axis, with a small non-linear 
region near the origin, (brreetions for this can lye made, but it is better not to 
attempt absolute measureuK'nts in the presenct^ of ha€‘moglobin. 

SX’MMARY. 

A modified colorimetric estimation of carbonic anhydraso is described, 
capable of 15 estimations per hour, with an accuracy of about 5% over a two- 
fold range of enzym(^ concentration. 

The method requires no S])ecial apparatus and has, so far, been tested on 
moderately purified enzyme preparations and on haemoglobin solutions. In 
other cases further controls would be necessary. 

We are grateful to Prof. R. A. Peters for his interest in this work. 


HBJFKREXCES. 
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In an attempt to identify certain strains of Penicillium isolated from New 
Zealand cheddar cheese and received under tht‘ label of P. puftemlum BainitT, 
Birkinshaw & Raistrick [1936] were led to examine biochemically certain strains 
in the P. terreMre Jensen series. These moulds, with the exception of one strain, 
when grown on a Rauliii-Thom glucose medium, prod\iced in fair quantity a 
hitherto undescribed metabolic product for which the name terreMrk acid is 
proposed. 

Terrestric acid, C 11 H 14 O 4 , is a colourless, crystalline acid showing many 
resemblances in properties to the substituted tetronic acids obtained by 
Clutterbuck et al, [1934] from P. Charlesii G. Smith, and in particular to carolic 
acid. This similarity is evident in the following r^sum^ of the properties of 
terrestric acid. 

1. It gives an orange colour with aqueous ferric chloride, indistinguishable 
from that given by carolic acid, and with sodium nitrite it yields on standing a 
violet colour, a test which is indicative of the tetronic acid group. Like carolic 
acid it is extremely soluble in CHCI 3 . 

2. It is dextrorotatory and the molecule shows no active hydrogen in anisole 
but yields one atom in pyridine, although titrating sharply in water as a 
monobasic acid. 

3. On bromination in 50% aqueous acetic acid it gives dt-bromomethyl- 
tetronic acid ’ identical with that obtained from carolic acid under similar 
conditions. 

4. On acid hydrolysis it yields carbon dioxide and aoetoin, but the other 
product is not butyrolactone as obtained from carolic acid but a I-hexanolactone. 
On oxidation with nitric acid this lactone yields succinic acid and on heating 
with hydriodic acid it is racemized and is then identical with n-hexanolactone 
obtained by s 3 nithesis. Part of the lactone is reduced by the hydriodic acid 
yielding n-hexanoic add. It is clear therefore that the lactone obtained on 
hydrolysis is the 2 -isomeride of n-hexanolactone, which so far as we are aware 
has not hitherto been obtained in optically active form. 

It thus appears that terrestric acid hydrate mrist have the constitution 
of a-(2-y-hydroxy-n-hexanoyl) J-y-methyltetronic acid (I), whilst the anhydrous 
form by analogy with carolic acid [Clutterbuck et al. will be ri^xresented 
by structure These forms differ from the corresponding forms of carolic 
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acid (III and IV) only in the replacement of the y-hydroxybutyryl residue by the 
Z-y-hydroxy-w-hoxanoyl residue. Terrestrie acid may therefore be regarded as 
ethylcarolic acid, the ethyl group replacing a hydrogen atom of carolic acid in 
such a manner that another centre of asymmetry is created in the molecule. 
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The following strains in the P, tnrpstre Jensen series were examined: 

(а) L.8.H.T.M. Cat. No. Ad 4. Received via Cambridge labelled P. glaucum 
(cake) and distributed originally by the British National Collection of Tvpe 
Culturc‘s under the name of /^ glavcum Link, Cat. No. 7H3. Isolak^d from 
mouldy cake in 1920. 

(б) L.S.H.T.M. C^at. No. Ad 8. Isolated by J. H. V. Charles as a beneh 
contamination at Ardeer in 1922. 

(c) L.S.H.T.M. (^at. No. Ad 9. Isolated by J. H. V. C’harles from cheese at 
Ardeer in 1922. 

(d) L.S.H.T.M. (’at. No. Ad 18, Isolated by J. H. V. Charles from milk at 
Ardeer in 1923-4. 

All these cultures WTre identified by Dr Charles Thom [Birkinshaw et aL 1931] 
as strains in the P. terresirc Jensen series. 


Cultural conditiom. 

The culture medium us<*d throughout was a Raulin-Thorn medium of the 
following composition: glucose, 75 g.; tartaric acid, 4g.; ammonium tartrate, 
4g.; (NHJgHPO^, 0-6g.: K4CO3, 6-6g.: MgCOs, 0-4 g.; (NR,),SO^, 0-25g.; 
ZnSO*, THgO, 0*07 g.: FeS04, 7H2O, 0*07 g. ; distilled water to 15(X>ml. This 
was distributed in 3^ ml. amounts in a numlKT of 1 -litre conical flasks, sterilized, 
sown with a spore suspension, prepared from Czapek-Dox glucose agar slopes, of 
the organism studied and incubated at a chosen temperature until the glucose 
content, as determined by polarimeter, had fallen below 1 % . In a preliminary 
experiment the yields of crude chloroform extract obtained from batches of 
20 flasks of each strain when incubated at a mean temperature of 14® were 
Ad 4 (15 days, 0*60 % of residual glucose) 5*67 g. ; Ad 8 (16 days, 0*68 % of 
residual glucose) 7*81 g.; Ad 9 (22 days, 0*89% of residual glucose) 4*67 g.; 
Ad 18 (21 days, 0*69 % of residual glucose) 0*37 g. The chloroform extracts from 
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strains Ad 4, Ad 8 and Ad 9 all set to a crystalline mass on standing and were 
all shown to contain terrestric acid, but that from strain Ad 18 did not crystallize 
and no terrestric acid could be detected. Strain Ad 8, which gave the best yield 
in this experiment, was selected for use in the preparation of terrestric acid. 

Preparation of terrestric acid. 

Batches of 100 flasks of Raulin-Thom medium were sown with P. terrestre 
Jensen, strain Ad 8. The flasks were incubated at room temperature either in 
the laboratory or in underground vaults, where a lower temperature was 
obtainable. The best and most consistc^nt yu‘lds were obtained at a mean 
temperature of about 20°, when the period of incubation was 15-16 days, the 
glucose content as determined by polarinieter having fallen in that time to 
0*2-0*4%. The yield of crude crystalline material (total chlorofonn extract) 
under these conditions was about 40 g. per batch of 100 flasks. A trial batch 
incubated at 24° gave a somewhat lower yield and the matc'rial did not appear 
to crystallize with the same facility. The experimental details of a number of 
preparations are given in Table 1, in which all yields are calculated on a 100-flask 
basis. 


Incubation 

Temperature (° C.) 

Table 1. 

Residual 

Final pU. of 

Titral able 
acidity nil. 

yield of 
crude crvht. 

periofi 

days 



glucose by 
polarimctcr 

metabolism 

solution 

A/lONaOH 
per 10 ml. 

products 

g- 

r 

Range 

Average 

12 

24 

24 

0-39 

.30 

1*20 

37-7 

15 

17-21 

20 

0*36 

3*4 

J-50 

41-4 

Ifi 

17-21 

20 

0-30 

33 

1-32 

39*8 

16 

17-21 

20 

019 

3*5 

1*23 

39-3 

24 

11-18 

14 

0-48 

2-8 

I -70 

341 

21 

11-18 

14 

060 

2-7 

2-83 

28*8 

19 

11-18 

14 

0-41 

2-8 

2*12 

.35-7 

19 

10-14 

12 

0-66 

2-8 

205 

25*5 

35 

6 12 

9 

019 

3-6 

005 

39-7 

32 

6-(0 

8 

0*81 

31 

2-50 

18-5 


When incubation was finished the metabolism solution, wliich gave a reddish 
brown colour with FeCla, was filtered from the mycelium, acidified with 10 ml. 
of cone. HCl per litre and extracted twice with about one-third of its volume of 
chloroform. The chloroform from the second extraction of (^ach batch was used 
for the first extraction of a further batch. The procedure after acidification was 
exactly the same as that employed in the extraction of palitantin [Birkinshaw 
& Raistrick, 1936]. The chloroform was removed under reduced pressiire and 
the extracts from the whole batch of 100 flasks were combined. The residual 
chloroform was allowed to evaporate spontaneously and in 2 or 3 days the syrup 
remaining set to a mass of crystals. It was usually necessary to break up the 
cake once or twice in order to get rid of the last traces of chloroform. 

For purification the product was first crystallized from ether and then from 
light petroleum. Thus in a typical experiment the crude product (16 g.) was 
dissolved in ether (600 ml.) in two lots and allowed to ciystallize. It deposited 
large prisms (9*22 g.) somewhat yellow in colour, m.p. 87-89®. A further crop 
of 2*42 g. of the same m.f. was obtained on evaporation of the ether to 50 ml. 
These crops were combined and boiled with light petroleum ( 1300 ml. b.p. 6(1-80®) . 
The undisBolved portion was again boiled with light petroleum (1600 ml.). 
This effected complete solution except for a very small dark-coloured residue. 
On chilling, 10*12 g. of colourless flattened ne^les were obtained, m.p. 89®, 
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which represented pure terrestric acid. Since further small quantities were 
obtained from the mother-liquor, it is clear that most of the original chloroform 
extract of the metabolism solution consists of terrestric acid. 

Projyf^rties of terrestric acid, 

Terrestric acid is a colourless, cr^talline solid of m.p. 89°, and empirical 
formula C11HJ4O4 . (Found (Schoeller) : C, 62-94, 62-86 : H, 6-79, 6-63 % . Mol. wt. 
cryoscopic in dioxan (Dr A. E. Oxford) 226. C11H14O4 requires C, 62-84; H, 
6-72% ; mol. wt. 210.) In aqueous solution it titrates sharply as a monobasic 
acid. Thus 0-0532 g. required 2-52 ml. of 0*1 N NaOH for neutralization to 
phenolphthalein, giving an equivalent of 211. Calc, for C11HJ4O4 (monobasic), 
210. In aqueous solution it has [a]^«, +61*1 (c=0-53). It is somewhat soluble 
in cold water and readily soluble in most organic solvents with the exception of 
light pcitroleum, wdiich dissolves only a trace in the cold but more on heating. 
Like carolic acid it is t‘xtremely soluble in chloroform even in the cold, which 
explains the ease with which it is extracted from dilute aqueous solution by this 
solvent. 

In aquf'ous solution terrestric acid givcis an orange colour with ferric chloride, 
indistinguishable from that given by <-arolic acid. It gives no immediate colour 
with aqueous sodium nitrite but fields a lilac colour on standing w^’hicfh is not so 
intense as that given by carolic acid under these conditions. It does not reduce 
Fehling s solution (^ven on heating, gives no precipitate w ith neutral lead acetate, 
but gives in aqueous solution a precipitate with mercuric chloride. 

In a Zerewitinoff determination (Roth) terrestric acid afforded tio active 
hydrogen in anisole at 18° or 95° but gave 1 atom in pyridine at 18^. 

Acid hydrolysis of terrestric acid. 

Terrestric acid (0-5531 g.) w^as heated with 2.V H2vS04 (20 ml.) under rediix 
in a stream of nitrogen. The bath was maintained at 135-140 . The issuing gas 
was passed through a bubbltT containing 2:4-dinitrophenAdhydrazine solution, 
then through standard barj ta. Carbon dioxide was evolved which afUT 3 hours’ 
heating w^as equivalent to 5-(K) ml. of N HCl. Aftc‘r a further 2 hours only the 
equivalent of 0-17 ml. was obtained, giving a total of 5-17 ml. The calculated 
amount for 1 mol. of COg is 5*27 ml, Hcmce 1 mol. of terrestric atud yields 1 mol. 
of carbon dioxide on acid hydrolysis. Then? was only a trace of precipitate in the 
2 :4-dinitrophenylh ydrazine reagent. 

The hydrolysate was cooled and titrahd. It used 0-20 ml. of N alkali in 
excess of the equivalent of the H2SO4 used for hydrol3"sis. The solution was 
then heated and the titration continued. Further alkali (2-25 ml.) was slowly 
used, the titration proceeding as for a lactone. The total organic acid present 
was therefore equivalent to 2-45 ml., whereas the calculated amount for 1 equiv. 
per mol. of terrestric acid is 2*63 ml. This indicates that 1 mol. of lactone is 
formed per mol. of terrestric acid. 

The neutralized hydrolysate was distilled in vacuo 7 or 8 times to drjmess, 
water being added after each distillation to make up the loss. The distillate was 
made up to 600 ml. It reduced Fehling’s solution in the cold and gave a 
precipitate with 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine. By analogy writh carolic acid it 
was considered that the reducing substance present was probably an acyloin, 
and a Wood-Ost determination was carried out. Calculated as acetoin the total 
^amount present in the 600 ml. was 164 mg,, the theoretical amount for 1 mol. 
obtainable from 1 mol. of terrestric acid being 232 rag. The yield was thus 
67%. Since some precipitate was present in the 2:4-dinitrophenylhydra2ine 
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bubbler employed during hydrolysis and the Wood-Ost determination was 
performed at great dilution, which would tend to render it inaccuratts the result 
was considered to indicate that 1 mol. of terrestric acid gives rise to 1 mol. of 
acyloin. 

IdfMtification of the acyloin. A portion of the distillate containing the 
acyloin was treated with ferric chloride and distilled. The distillate was treated 
with 2:4-dinitrophenylhydrazine. It gave overnight a copious orange precipitate 
which was collected and recrystallized from nitrobenzene- toluene. It gave 
Neuberg’s reaction for a bis-dinitrophenylhydrazone and had m.p. 321®. (Found 
(Weiler): C, 4319, 43 06; H. 311, 3-22; N, 24*88, 25*30%. the bis- 

dinitrophenylhydrazone of diacetyl requires C, 43*04; H, 3*16; N, 25*11 %.) The 
product showed no depression in m.p. when mixed \^ath authentic diacetyl-bis- 
dinitrophenylhydrazone. Hence the acyloin formed on hydrolysis of terrestric 
acid is acetoin (acetylmethylcarbinol). 

The residue from vacuum distillation of the acyloin was dissolved in water, 
acidified with H2SO4 and heated to 100°. Affrr cooling it was continuously 
extracted with ether to remove the lactone. The ether was rtnnoved and the 
extracted lactone was treated with phenylhydrazine (0*3 ml.) and alcohol (1 ml.) 
and heated for 2 hours under reflux on the water-bath. On cooling a small 
amount of crystals separated. These were collected and washed with ether. 
M.P. 246° (decomp.). This was probably the bis-phenylhydrazone of diacetyl, 
which has m.p. 245° (lit.), but the amount was too small for analysis. After 
standing for 2 or 3 days no further crystals were observed, but on addition of 
ether a voluminous crop of crystals was produced, m.p. 92-93°. When rocrystal- 
lized from ether the m.p. was 92°, (Found (Schoeller): C, 64*51, 64*63; H, 8*18, 
8*18; N, 12*86, 12*70%. CigHiANa requires C, 64*82; H, 8*17; N, 12*61%.) 
The product is thus the phenylhydrazide of a (probably y-) hydroxyhexanoic* 
acid. 

Charcu'ierization of the Imtone. In order to obtain a pure sample of the 
lactone for characterization, a further quantity (15 g.) of terrestric acid was 
hydrolysed with 2N H2SO4 (150 ml.) by heating for 3 hours in a stream of 
nitrogen. After cooling, 2N NaOH (190 ml.) was added and the mixture was 
again heated for I hour. The slightly alkaline product was distilled in mciw te 
remove acyloin and then extracted with ether to remove any neutral resinous 
matter which might have been formed. 2N H2SO4 (50 ml.) was then added and 
the mixture was heated to 100° to convert the acid into lactone. The lacton^^ 
was extracted with ether and distilled at atmospheric pressure, giving 9 g. of a 
laevorotatory distillate. The distillation was repeat^ twice. On the third 
distillation the lactone showed a constant b.p. of 219° (uneorr.) and the rotation 
and refractive index were practically unchanged. It had the following properties : 

1*027, n'^ 1*4393, 58*11°. The specific rotation was also determined 

in water MS,; -57*4° (c=2*03). (Found (Weiler): C, 63*06, 62*96; H, 8*72, 
8*86 % . CeH^oDg requires C, 63*11 ; H, 8*83 % .) 

Oxidation of the lactom. The lactone (1 ml.) was heated with a mixture of 
cone. HNO3 (13 ml.) and water (9 ml.) on the water-bath. A violent reaction 
occurred at first but this soon moderated. In about 2 hours the oxidation was 
apparently complete. The product was evaporated to dryness in vacuo, the 
crystals were dissolved in water, the solution was made slightly alkaline with 
ammonia, then acid with acetic acid. Calcium chloride was i^ded to precipitate 
the oxalic acid. The filtrate on acidification with HCl and extraction with ether 
(continuous extractor) gave 0*32 g. of crystals which on vacuum sublimation 
nearly all sublimed giving a product of m.p. 186°. It showed no depression when 
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mixed with succinic acid. The equivalent by titration was 58*6; theoretical for 
C4H0O4 (dibasic) 69-0. Thus succinic acid was produced on oxidation of the 
lactone with nitric acid. It seems probable therefore that the lactone must have 
the constitution yy-dimethyl- or y-ethyl-butyrolactono, and since it is optically 
active, only the latter would meet the case. 

Bacemization and identification of the lactone, from terrestric acid, A small 
sample of n-hexanolactone prejiared from gluconolactone by heating under 
reflux with hydrogen iodide and red phosphorus |cf. Kiliani & Kleemann, 1884] 
was found to be optically inactive. It appeared probable therefore that the 
lactone from terrestric acid would be racc^mized by this treatment. This was 
found to be the case. Th(* optically active lactone (3-7 g.) was heated for 7 hours 
under reflux with hydrogen iodide (20 ml., sp. gr. 1-7) and red phosphorus (1 g.). 
The oil-bath was maintained at 150-160"'. Water (60 ml.) was added to the 
cooled mixture which was then extracted with other (600-700 ml.). The ether 
was washed with a little water, then with sodium thiosulphate to remove iodine 
and the acids were transferrtnl to so<lium carbonate solution, the lactone 
remaining in the ether. The aqueous carbonate on acidiflcation gave an oily 
acid. The ether was removed on the wateir-bath and the residual lactone was 
heated for 1 hour on the. water- bath with a few g. of granulated zinc and 10 ml. 
of cone. H('l diluted with an equal volume of water. The product was extracted 
with ether and treated with sodium carbonate as bc^fore. Again a small amount 
of oil smelling of w-hexanoic acid was obtained on acidification of the carbonate 
solution. This was adth'd to the i>revious sodium carbonate product. The 
lactone recovered from the ether was distilled. The b.p. (214^^) was probably a 
little low owing to the small amount reeo verted. The product was optically 
inactive and weighed l‘(15g. It was heated in alcohol with phenylhydrazine 
for conversion into tlie phenylhydrazide. Tlic product began to crystallize 
after removal of the alcohol. The crystals were^ treated with ether, collected and 
recrystallized from ether. Plates, m.p. lUl ’. (Found (Weiler): C, 64*93, 64*72: 
H, 7*93, 8*15; N, 12*49, 12*84%. CjaHigOaNg requires C. 64*82; H, 8*17; 
N, 12*61%.) This product was identical with the phenylhydrazide obtaim^d 
from »-hexanolactone pn*parod by the mt'thod of Fittig k Dubois [1890] from 
dihydrosorbic acid, w'hich also had .m.p. 101"". There was no depression in m.p. 
on mixing the two products. 

Treaiment of the acidic portion. The acid extracted by sodium carbonate was 
treated with zinc and H(3 exactly as in the case of the lactone in order to remove 
combined iodine. Tlu? product was extracted with ether, washed with sodium 
thiosulphate and retransferred to sodium carbonate solution. The aqueous 
solution was acidified and extracted with ether. The product was esterified with 
diazomethane in ether. The ester after removal of ether was treated with 
10 ml. of aqueous ammonia saturated in a freezing mixture and left for several 
days with occasional shakhig. Crystals were obtained; these were collected and 
weighed 0*27 g. m.p. OO"’. After recrystallization from light petroleum the m.p. 
was raised to 100". (Found (Weiler): C, 62*78, 62*(H>; H, 11*09, 10*87; N, 12*54, 
12*34%. CeHjsON requires C, 62*55; H, 11*39; N, 12*16%.) 

This substance was n-hexanoamide since it showed no depression in m.p. 
when mixed with synthetic material prepared in the same manner from 
n-hexanoic add. The S3mthetic substance crystallized in large plates, m.p. 101". 
The formation of n-hexanoic add by reduction of the lactone affords further 
proof of the constitution of the lactone obtained by hydrolysis of terrestric acid 
as n-hexanolaotone. 
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Brcmination of ierreatric acid in 50^ aqueous acetic acid. 

The conditions were exactly similar to those employed in the bromination 
of carolic acid [Cluttorbuck et al, 1936]. Terrostric acid (1-05 g.) dissolved in 
60% aqueous acetic acid (20 ml.) was treated slowly with the theoretical 
amount (20*1 ml.s 2 Br 2 ) of a solution of bromine (2 ml.) in 60% acetic acid 
(80 ml.). The product was evaporated in high vacuum over caustic potash. 
After 4 days’ drying the residue (1*67 g.) consisted of crystals and syrup. The 
crystals were collect^ and washed with benzene and then with light petroleum. 
The product (0-63 g.) melted at 169-171® decomp. Further separation occurred 
in the mother liquor. On recrystallization from benzene the product had 
M.p. 180® (decomp.), unchanged on sublimation. It gave an immediate strong 
purple colour with sodium nitrite solution and a red colour with ferric chloride 
solution and showed no depression of m.p. when mixed with rf-a-bromo-y-methyl- 
tetronic acid obtained from carolic acid. The m.p. of that acid is stated as 172®, 
but it was found to melt at the same temperature as the newly isolated product 
when heated under the same conditions. As the m.p. is really a decomposition 
point it depends to some extent on the rate of heating. The rotation of the acid 
in water was determined in a micropolarimeter tube: [a]^i= -fS-O® (c = 2-6). 
(Found (Schoeller): C, 31*26; H, 2*79; Br, 41*05%. Equivalent by titration 
196. Bromomethyltetronic acid, CgHgOgBr requires C, 31*10; H, 2*61; Br, 
41*40%. Equivalent (if monobasic) 193.) Since this product is undoubtedly 
d-a-bromo-y-methyltetronic acid it affords further proof that the acyloin isolated 
from the products of acid hydrolysis of terrestric acid is actually acetoin. 

Thus it has been established that terrestric acid contains a methyltetronic 
acid nucleus linked to a Z-y-hydroxy-w-hexanoyl residue. In view of the 
remarkably close similarity in general properties between terrestric and carolic 
acids, the constitutions of the two acids must be closely related. The same 
arguments as developed by Clutterbuck et al, [1936] for the constitution of 
carolic acid may therefore be applied mutaJtis mvJtandis to terrestric acid, which 
has thus the constitution of an ethylcarolic acid formulated in the hydrated and 
anhydrous forms as I and II (p. 2195) respectively. 

SUMMABY. 

Terrestric acid^ CiiHi 404 , a hitherto undescribed mould metabolic product, is 
formed on Raulin-Thom glucose medium by three different strains in the Pent- 
cillium terrestre Jensen series. Its isolation, properties and breakdown products 
are described. It has been shown to be an ethyl derivative of carolic acid, a 
metabolic product of PeniciUium Charlesii 6. Smith. Terrestric acid hydrate 
has been shown to be a-(Z-y-hydroxy-n-hexanoyl)-i-)/-methyltetronio acid. 

We wish to thank Mr G. Smith and Mr W. K. Anslow for much technical 
assistance in the preparation of quantities of crude terrestric acid, and we express 
our indebtedness to the Research Council of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
for a grant to one of us (J. H. B.). 
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CCCVIII. SOME PHYSICO-CHEMICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE YELLOW 
RESPIRATORY ENZYME. 

By RALPH AMBROSE KEKWICRi and KAI OLUF PEDERSEN. 

From The Institute of Physical Chemistry, The University of Upsala, Sweden. 

(Received 19 October 1936.) 

The yellow respiratory enzyme isolated by Warburg & Christian [1933] is a 
substance of some considerable biological interest. By means of a technique 
involving electrophoresis, Theorell [1935] has recently purified the enz3nne and 
reported its crystallization from solutions containing (NH4)2S04. 

This paper is an account of some experiments carried out on a preparation 
supplied by Dr A. H. Theorell. 

Experimental. 

The stock material, a yellow paste consisting of enzyme and (NH4)2S04 , was 
stored at approx. 0". 

For experimental purposes solutions of suitable concentration were made by 
dissolving small quantities of the paste in distilled water and diah^sing against 
distilled water at 2^ in cellophane tul)es until no sulphate could be detected in 
till* dialysate after 16 hours’ contact with the solution. 

The <^arlv stages of the dialysis were marked by the appearance of a yellow 
pigment in the dialysate, but this ceased to be detectable some time before a 
negative 804“ test was obtained. In the final stages of the dialysis a slight 
flocculent brownish precipitate usually formed; this was centrifuged off leaving 
a golden yellow supernatant solution. 

The yellow pigment appearing in the diah^sate was shown not to sediment 
in a centrifugal field of 180,000 times gravity and so was considered to consist 
of the flavin group derived by decomposition from some of the yellow enzyme, 
and probably previously associated with the small protein precipitate. Further 
slight decomposition tended to occur in the solution on standing. 

For experiments in the velocity and equilibrium centrifuges quantities of 
the stock electrolyte-free yellow enzyme solution were diluted with buffers of 
suitable composition and the resulting solutions used immediately. For electro- 
phoresis and diffusion experiments, however, the solution of yellow enzyme in 
buffer was dialysed against a large volume of buffer of the same electrolyte 
composition for 16 hours, to ensure equilibrium. 

Sedimentation velocity rnmsurenieMs. 

The sedimentation velocity experiments were carried out in a centrifugal 
field of approximately 180,000 times gravity, the movement of the sedimenting 
boundary being recorded by the absorption method [Svedberg, 1925 ; Svedberg 4; 
Eriksson, 1932]. A mercury vapour lamp was used as a source of light in con- 
junction with a nickel oxide filter (A-368 m/i). A single experiment was made 
using the refractive index method [Lamm, 1928; 1929; McFarlane, 1935; 
Pedersen, 1936]. 

^ Work carried out during the tenure of a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship* 
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The results are given in Table I. In every case sufficient electrolyte was 
present in the solutions to suppress any charge effect on the sedimentation. 


Table I. The sedimentation constant of the yellow respiratory enzyme. 


Exp. 


Total salt 



no. 

Buffer 

cone. ( M) 



15 

HOAo, NaOAc, NaCl 

0180 

4-46 

6-94*t 

13 

HOAc, NaOAc, NaCl 

0-180 

4-95 

5-79 

10 

KHJ5PO4, NajHPOa, NaCl 

0-300 

5-72 

5-72 

17 

KH,P04, Na2B40„ NaCl 
KILPO4, Na,HP04, NaCl 

0174 

5-84 

5-73 

7 

0-150 

6-00 

5-80 

11 

KH,P04, Na,HP04, NaCl 

0-129 

6-71 

5-60 

21 

KH,P04, NajHP04, NaCl 

0-180 

7-31 

5-81 

8 

KHaP04. Na,HP04, NaCl 

0-150 

8-(X) 

5-68 

25 

27 

KH.PO4, Na,B40,. NaCl 
N^40„ NajCOa, NaCl 

0-150 

0-240 

8*65 

9-11 

5-82 

5-70 

24 

NaAO^, Na,C03, NaCl 

0-240 

9-65 

5-93 

26 

Na,B40„ NajCOj, NaCl 
KH3PO4, Na,HP()4. NaCl 

0-240 

10-09 

5-67t 

22 

0-242 

11-48 

5-63*t 

19 

HOAc, NaOAc, NaCl 

0-183 

4-46 

6-14^ 

20 

Same Holution as 19, but 

— 


o-ris^t 


24 hoiirs later 

Mean value of x 10“*®. 

* Some decomposition. f Omitted in calculating mean. 

From the data of Table I it may be seen that the sedimentation constant, 
SjQ, remains substantially constant over the pH range 5 to 0*5, which may be 
identified with the stability region of the enzyme. Below pH 4»t5 there is a 
tendency for the enzyme to aggregate and for the flavin group to Im liberated. 
At pH 4 this liberation occurs so rapidly that no sedimentation can be observed 
using light of wave-length 366 mp. 

The sedimentation constant 5*76 + 0*09 x 10“^® is the mean of the values of 
Sjo over the stability region. 

In the case of Exp. 10 , which was carried out by the refractive index method, 
the refractive increment due to the enzyme contained in the solution remained 
constant during the whole experiment. Moreover, the “spreading coefficient” 
showed no drift with time [McFarlane, 1935]. These two facts indicate that the 
preparation investigated was monodisperse, and this conclusion is supported 
by the ciurves obtained when the light absorption method was used. 


The diffusion coefficient,^ 

The diffusion coefficient was determined by the method of Lamm A Poison 
[1936] and the data were analysed by means of equation (2) of their paper and 
by comparison of the experimental curve with the normal dispersion curve. The 
data foUow : 

Buffer: 0-070 M KH 2 PO 4 , 0-010 M Na^PO^, 0-1 Jf NaCl; pH= 6 - 86 . 


Time of diflusion 
hours 


D 

cm.® X 10“7Bec* 


17 

27 

41 


607 

601 

613 

Mean 607 


-Ocorr, — 6-28 X 10r“’ om.^/sec. 

u 

® We are indebted to Mr A* G. Poison for carrying ont *hia measurement* 
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The value of Dcorr. is for pure water at 20®, the correction being made by 
equation (10) of Lamm & Poison [1936]. 

Comparison with the normal dispersion curve showed the substance to be 
monodisperse, which is also indicated by the absence of drift in the diffusion 
constant with time. 

The partial specific volume.^ 

The partial specific volume occurs as a tc^rm in the equations used for 
calculating molecular weight from sedimentation data and was accordingly 
determined. 

The determination was made on an electroljiie-free aqueous solution of the 
yellow enzyme at 20®. The value obtained was 0-731, which is low in comparison 
with most proteins, the usual range being 0-745--0-750. 

The molecular weight. 

It has been shown jSvedberg, 1925; 1927] that the molecular weight of a 
substance can be calculated from sedimentation and diffusion data by means of 
the equation 


By substituting tlu' valutis previously reported in this pajx^r into the above 
ecpiation, a value of 82,800 is obtained for the molecular weight of the yellow 
enzyme. 

Th(‘ molecular weight was also determined by sedimentation equilibrium, 
using the refractive index method |Lamm, 1920: Pedersen, 1936]. Owing to the 
small amount of material available?, the rc^fractive increment due to the enzyme 
in the solution used for the equilibrium experiment was estimated b}’^ carrying 
out a r(?fractive index velocity cxp(*riment on the same solution. The molecular 
weight was then calcidated from equations (12) and (15) of Pedersen's pajjer. 

The actual determination was carried out at 20® using a phosphate buffer, 
pH 5-72. Two cells at different distances from the axis of rotation were used, 
and the equilibrium was measured for two speeds of rotation. 

In Table II the data for one cell (cell A), at 120-9 rev. /sec., is given in full: 
the remaining results are mean values. For the significance of the symbols see 
Pedersen [1936]. 

It will be observed that there is no drift in the values with distance from 
the centre of rotation. The values fluctuate considerably, and the observed 
molecular weight tends to fall as distance from the centre of rotation increases, 
which is the opjxjsite of the behaviour expected for a polydispersc preparation. 
In general the data indicate that the substance is moiiodis[)erse. 

The mean of all values obtained for the molecular weight from sedimentation 
equilibrium data is 77,500, which is rather lower than that calculated from the 
sedimentation and diffusion constants. 

The mean of the values from sedimentation velocity and diffusion data and 
sedimentation equilibrium measurements is 80,000. 

By means of a photoelectric determination of the flavin content of the yellow 
enzyme Theorell [1935] has estimated the molecular weight, on the assumption 
that the enzyme contains one flavin group in the molecule. The values obtained 
for several preparations vary from 70,000 to 75,000; these are in fairly good 
agreement with the figure just given. 


^ W« are indebted to Dr A. H. Theorell for carrying out this determination. 
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Table II. The molecular umght of the yellow respiratory enzyme by 
sedimentation equilibrium. 


Oil A; 120*9 rev./sec. 


X 


Z fJL 

dnfdx.lG^ 

(»i -»o)*lO* 




4-80 


415 

4*409 

2*074 

74,200 


84,900 

4*85 


474 

5*036 

2*310 

75,300 


79,500 

4*90 


538 

5*716 

2*579 

75,800 


77,600 

4*95 


609 

6*47i 

2*883 

76,000 


74,800 

500 


688 

7*310 

3*227 

76,900 


76,100 

5*06 


779 

8*277 

3*616 

75,900 


74,700 

510 


881 

9*360 

4*057 

75,800 







Mean 

75,600 

(jlf.) 77,800 


Cell 


Rev./sec. 



3/, 



A 


120*9 

75,600 


77,800 



A 


145*1 

(64,800) 


77,800 



B 


120*9 

82,800 


77,000 



B 


145*1 

74,400 


76,600 



Final mean 77,500 


Electrophoretic mobility measurements. 

A series of measurements of the electrophoretic mobility of the yellow 
enzyme was made, using the method of Tiselius [1930; v. also Pedersen, 1933], 
with the same recording conditions as for the sedimentation velocity experi- 
ments. 

Measurements were made in acetate buffers (0-02 M NaOAc+xJlf HOAc), 
and phosphate buffers of constant ionic strength (/i=0*02), all the experiments 
being carried out at 20-0®. 


Electrophoretic mobility of (he yedJow enzyme. 


jpH 

Buffer 

Mobility (it) 
cm./sec. . 10~* 

IKrection 

4*60 

Acetate 

4*73 

Cathodic 

4*87 


2*37 

»» 

5*45 

*» 

1*14 

Anodic 

5*41 

Phosphate 

1*53 

tf 

6*14 

tt 

4*72 

** 

7*45 

»» 

8*06 


point pH 5*22; slope of the mobility curve 

10~® at the 

tf (pH) 


The curves obtained showed no signs of inhomogeneity, and the value for 
the isoelectric point is in good agreement with that found by Theorell [1935], 
viz. 6*25, using another method. 

Disottssion. 


Prom a consideration of the data which have been presented it may be seen 
that the yellow enzyme preparation studied was monodisperse and electro- 
ohemically homogeneous. It therefore seems reasonable to conclode that the 
substance is a dbiemical entity of molecular weight 80,000. 
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The agreement between the molecular weight determination from ultra- 
centrifugal data and by estimation of the flavin content of the molecule 
indicates that the molecule contains one flavin group. 

Summary. 

1. Sedimentation, diffusion and electrophoresis data are presented for the 
yellow respiratory enzyme. 

2. On the basis of the experimental results it is concluded that the prepara- 
tion studied was a chemical entity of molecular weight 80,000. 

3. The data indicate that the yellow enzyme contains one flavin group in the 
molecule. 

The exptmses of tliis investigation have been defrayed by grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Andersson Foundation. 

One of us (R. A. K.) is indebted to Prof. Svedberg for the generous hospitality 
afforded in his laboratory. 
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CCCIX. PYRUVIC ACID OXIDATION 
IN BRAIN. 

I. VITAMIN Bj AND THE PYRUVATE OXIDASE 
IN PIGEON^S BRAIN. 

By RUDOLPH ALBERT PETERS. 

From the Department of Biochemietry, Oxford, 

{Received 3 October 1936,) 

The object of the present paper and others to follow is to present the evidence for 
the pyruvate oxidase theory of the action of vitamin Bj . In brain tissue treated 
with lactate, we now believe that oxidation mainly follows the expected sequence 

A B 

Lactate + 0 — ► pyruvate -f(w)0 — ► oxidation products (1), 

viJb, 

and that the action of the vitamin is exerted at stage B.^ In so exerting an effect, 
which can be observed noticeably only in the avitaminous brain (or kidm^j'),® 
this vitamin is either acting as a coenzyme to pyruvate oxidase, or constitiit(‘s 
the prosthetic group of the enzyme itself. At present evideiuie does not decide 
between these possibilities, though favouring the latter. 

At first, in this laboratory, we favoured the lactate oxidase theory of the 
action of vitamin Bj [Kinnersley & Peters, 1930], based upon the large accumu- 
lations of lactic acid, which are a feature of vitamin Bj deficiency. Later this 
view was discarded; especially we may mention that Meiklejohn 11933] did not 
find an increased disappearance of lactic acid associated with increased oxygen 
uptake in presence of the vitamin. There came subsequently the discovery 
[Peters & Sinclair, 1933] of a substance giving the colour reaction of pyruvic 
acid as an abnormal product in avitaminous brain respiring in lactate, the 
subsequent study and identification of this [Peters & Thompson, 1934], and 
finally the finding of abnormal amounts of pyruvic acid iti avitaminous blood 
[Thompson k Johpson, 1936 ; Johnson, 1936]. From the time of this work, there 
has always been a tempting body of evidence in favour of the importance of 
pyruvate (as an intermediate) in brain respiration systems, and of the close 
correlation if not identification of vitamin Bj with the pyruvate oxidation 
system. The evidence of abnormal amounts of pyruvate in blood was important 
as it indicated that the phenomenon shown in vitro by teased brain also took 
place in vivo, a complete answer to any criticism of the value of such in vitro 
work. In spite of these indications, there seemed to be certain facts which could 
not be reconciled with the direct pyruvic oxidase view; this led us to hesitate in 
its adoption. As the majority of these have now been removed, there remain no 
outstanding objections to the pyruvic oxidase theory. We can now consider some 
of the objections in detail ; the attempt to answer them has brought to light a few 
new facts about brain enzyme systems. 

^ This sohems was presented by the author [1936], and with McQowah [1636]. 

* The oatatoraliii eflect is ahown by pigeon’s kidney [Thompson, 1934], 

« ( 2306 ) 
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The, reUUion of lactate and pyruvate. 

It is natural of course to believe that respiration in brain tissue follows the 
sequence (1). If this is so, and if the vitamin acts at stage B, then we should 
expect (a) the accumulation of pyruvate from lactate in absence of vitamin 
as is now known to occur; (6) less uptake with pyruvate than lactate in the 
avitaminous brain, and the reverse with normal brain, because in the latter we 
might expect that conversion of lactate into pyruvate was not sufficiently rapid 
to saturate the pyruvate oxidase with pyruvic acid; (c) a more pronounced 
oatatorulin effect (vitamin Bj extra Og uptake) with the pyruvate than with 
lactate. In early work upon this point, Meiklejohn et al, [1932] found that (6) 
occurred, but that (c) did not apply; there were cases in which brain tissue 
apparently reacted with vitamin Bj in presence of lactate and not of pyruvate. 
This S(H5mod to l)e irreconcilable with scheme (1). Let us first consider work 
upon (c). 

Vitamin effect and pyruvate. In the last two years a very large number of 
catatoruHn and other tests have been done with pyruvate. These are summarized 
separately. In over 50 consecutive experiments, there has been no case in which 
large vitamin effects have not l>een shown with this substrate. On the other 
hand, I have occasionally noticed failures with lactate. This is consistent with 
scheme (1), and not with the early pjT'uvate w^ork, and suggests that the early 
failures W(^ro due to some s]:K»cial feature of the experiments. In a footnote, 
Peters & Thompson [1934] considered that the action of pyruvate at pH 7*3 
must be linked with that of pw’ophosphate (as was lactate at pH 6-0 [Peters & 
Siiiclair, 1933]). This was In'cause it seemed to be a possible difference bet ween the 
earlier and later (‘xperiments. T have now submitted this point to direct tests, 
using oven the more alkaliiit; pH 7-7 in order to emphasize any differences, and 
can obtain no support for this opinion. In the exj>eriraents of Table I, at pH 7*3, 
Exp. 965 (one of two similar ones with normal brain) is confirmatory of previous 
work hy Meiklejohn et al, [1932] who worked without p^Tophosphate. There is 
a larger uptake for normal brain with pyruvate than with lactate in complete 
agreement with postulate (b). The significant vitamin effect in pyruvate, 
Exp. 965, is unusual, but it is interesting that it happens to occur with pyruvate ; 
the slight inhibition with vitamin and lactate observed in 1935 has often been 
noticed in the normal brain and is not yet explained. At this pH of the avita- 
minous brain the lower Og uptake wdth pyruvate than with lactate is repro- 
ducible (Exp. 967). Even with pyruvate plus vitamin there is a higher total 
oxygen uptake than with the lactate, contrary to the normal. Nevertheless, 
the other feature of the earlier experiments is not reproduced : there is a marked 
oatatorulin effect with pyinvate, even larger than that wdth lactate. At pH 7-7 
(Table I {b)) the i*elation8 with lactate and pyruvate in the five experiments quoted 
are substantially the same. There is always a oatatorulin effect wdth pyruvate. 

There is if anything a greater restoration with pjTUvate than with the 
lactate. 

The relations to pyrophosphate at this pH are perplexing. There is no evidence from £xps. 959 
and 956 that it is necessary for respiration with pyruvate. It is in fact inhibitory in these experi- 
ments both to lactate and to pyruvate. The inhibition to pyruvate persists right through the period 
of respiration though with diminishing intensity. That for lactate is over (as in the case of the 
pH 6'6 resi^tion) (see below) after about IJ hours. 

For the moment it is not possible to explain all these points, but it is clear 
that they do not support the explanation of the older experiments of Meiklejohn 
et al,^ who reported occasional failure to obtain the vitamin effect with pyruvate. 



Table I. Cimparison of O2 uptakes with pyruvate and lactate as substrates 
at varying pH values, (Normal and avitaminous pigeons^ brains,) 
fJ./S*/br. P = pyruvate ; L ~ lactate ; V = vitamin ; pp =:■ pyrophosphate ; Res = residual. 


(a) pH 7*3. Cool preparation (14°). 







Exp. 965. Normal cerebrum. 





Vitamin difference 

A - 

Period (min.) .. 

. 15 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

0-60 

60-120 

P 

2740 

2460 

2110 

1745 

1410 

1210 

+ 270 

+ 225 

PV 

3035 

2675 

2390 

2000 

1600 

1435 

L 

2810 

2465 

1995 

1460 

1070 

855 

- 82 

- 30 

LV 

2650 

2350 

1945 

1450 

1020 

850 

Bes 

1010 

935 

870 

595 

376 

300 




Experiment quite exceptional in size of the vitamin effect shown with pyruvate by the norma 
brain. 


Exp. 967. Avitaminous cerebrum. 







P 

1170 

1040 

660 

545 

415 

367 

+458 

+ 530 

PV 

1480 

1425 

1225 

1080 

945 

837 

L 

(1405) 

1335 

1055 

860 

640 

525 

+ 350 

+ .375 

LV 

1630 

1650 

1485 

1235 

1010 

965 

(6) pH 7-7. 

All experiments avitaminous. 

Exps. 957. 991, 959 

prepared ‘ 

‘cool”. 




remainder “ 

warm”. 




Exp. 957. 







Vitamin difference 

Period (min.) . 

.. 15 

15 

30 

30 

.30 

30 

‘ 

— * — > 

Res 

1270 

1000 

785 

540 

350 

.330 

+ 124 

+ 100 

ResV 

1250 

1090 

900 

610 

480 

390 

P 

1840 

1435 

1120 

750 

551 

370 

+ 470 

4 600 

PV 

2090 

1945 

1680 

1315 

1140 

914 

L 

1870 

1705 

1330 

976 

742 

519 

+ 664 

+ 650 

LV 

2535 

2305 

2050 

1625 

1395 

1100 

Exp. 961. 



L, LV, single estimations. 




Cerebrum. 









P 

2120 

— 1520 — 

1090 

745 

490 

+ 410 

+ 710 

PV 

2355 

— 2110 — 

1815 

1435 

1130 

L 

2100 

— 1775 — 

1330 

1010 

700 

4 505 

+ 590 

LV 

2550 

— 2335 — 

1950 

1575 

1225 

Optic lobes, rest. 








P 

1590 

— 1150 — 

1070 

710 

485 

+ 390 

+ 480 

PV 

1910 

— 1610 — 

1485 

1250 

1060 

Exp. 959. 









P 

2190 

1865 

1260 

945 

750 


4 518 

+ 595 

PV 

2570 

2280 

1900 

1620 

1265 

— 

Ppp 

PppV 

2040 

2105 

1670 

1640 

1210 

1540 

940 

1255 

620 

1035 

i_i_ 

+223 

+ 365 

L 

2640 

2680 

1830 

1380 

1040 

— 

+ 114 

+ 347 

LV 

2625 

2410 

2200 

1740 

1375 

— 




L, LV, single estimations. 




Exp. 958. 







Vitamin difference 

K 

Period (min.) .. 

. 15 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

t 


P 

— 1900 

— 

1200 

900 

624 



+ 825 

+ 838 

PV 

— 2670 

1 — 

2100 

1760 

1425 

— 

L 

— 2210 


1645 

1115 

895 


+ 588 

+ 537 

LV 

— 2720 

— 

2310 

1725 

1360 

— 

bpp 

LppV 

— 2170 

— 2290 

— 

1590 

1850 

1200 

1725 

986 

1390 


+ 190 

+ 465 

Exp. 956. 



P, PV, single estimations. 




P 

2260 

1635 

1160 

775 

470 

440 

+ 756 

+ 905 

PV 

2760 

2415 

2032 

1770 

1280 

1080 


1970 

1550 

1180 

940 

560 

395 


+ 490 

P^pV 

(2350) 

2110 

1655 

1320 

1160 

930 

+472 
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How are the results of the previous work to be explained? There is no differ- 
ence in the time of year at which the experiments were carried out. The older 
work was done with brain minced upon a warm plate at room temperature, which 
might have been rather low upon occasion. I have therefore repeated four such 
experiments, and quote two. Tables II (a) and (6), Exp. 971. In all cases a good 


Table II. Ejfect of cool preparaiion ami other changes. 


pM 7*3. Pyruvate as substrate always present. 


(a) Increasing amounts of pyruvate (cool preparation). 


Exp. 968. Normal cerebrum. 


Period (min.)... 15 

T»vr0023A/ 3065 

P>T0046Jf 3095 

^^T0•0fi9il^ 2890 


15 

30 

30 

30 

— 

2505 

2230 

1780 

— 

2595 

2235 

1750 

-- 

2680 

2195 

1670 


Vitamin difference 

( \ 

0-60 60-120 

Slight inhibition 


(b) Pyruvate: acid neutralized without dilution (WP). 


Exp. 971. Avitarninous cerebrum (cool preparation). 


P 

PV 

1650 

2030 

1030 

1650 

800 

1405 

616 

1240 

508 

1040 

+ 550 

+ 580 

WP 

1352 

10(K> 

785 

610 

500 

+ 450 

+ 410 

WPV 

1725 

1550 

1250 

1070 

850 


(c) Effert of <^alcium addition. Exp. 1, 0*0163/; Exp. 2, 0-0003 M CaCk. 

Exp. 1. Avitarninous. 







P 

PV 

1410 

1860 

1085 

1630 

815 

1476 

576 

1140 


+ 680 

564 (30 min.) 

Cap 

CaPV 

1105 

(1450) 

870 

1275 

745 

1220 

560 

1100 

— 

+ 425 

540 (30 min.) 

Exp. 2. Avitarninous. 







P 

2300 

1710 

1355 

972 

765 

+ 610 

+ 670 

PV 

2710 

2390 

2036 

1720 

1360 

Cap 

1990 

1600 

1250 

1010 

790 

+ 530 

+ 605 

CaPV 

2370 

2090 

1880 

1650 

1467 


(d) Comparison of crystalline vitamin (4y) 'vvith old vitamin concentrate (46). 


Exp. 970. Avitarninous. 







P — 

PV — 

990 - 
1500 ~ 

698 

1210 

505 

968 

372 

810 

+ 525 

+ 500 

P — 

P{46) — 

960 — 
1430 — 

655 

1235 

480 

1020 

373 

835 

+ 512 

+ 450 


pyruvate effect was found. In Exp, 970, there was used the crude preparation of 
vitamin Bj which had been previously employed by Meiklejohn et al. in their 
work. It had been stored for 3 years without change so far as could be ascer- 
tained. There was no evidence of any toxic effect either in this or in other 
experiments. We can therefore exclude the vitamin and also the conditions of 
mincing. This leaves us with possible variations in the medium, cither in the 
inorganic constituents or in the pyruvate itself. Previously we had employed 
a Ringer solution which originally contained calcium. After bringing to pH 7*3 
approximately, the precipitated Ca phosphate was filtered off. Later we used 
Ringer without calcium. We had not thought that there would be much differ- 
ence in view of the smaller amounts of Ca involved, though Sinclair had found 
that presence of Ca produced slight inhibition. Further tests showed that the 
addition of traces of Ca make a difference, see Table II (c), but this is not enough 
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to remove the catatorulin eflFeot with pyruvate.^ This leaves us with only one 
possibility, the pyruvate itself. As was stated at the time, the pyruvic acid was 
highly purified by distillation and though not crystallized was considered to be 
pure enough for the purpose. But we did not realize then the profound change 
which can be made in pyruvic acid by neutralizing direct with N alkali before 
previous dilution with water. Peters & Thompson [1934] found that upon 
occasion a large change in bisulphite-binding power might rapidly occur. In the 
early experiments, in order to save volume, 80“100 mg. of purified pyruvic acid 
were weighed out into a tube and the alkali added direct. This seems to be 
dangerous, though the conditions under which the change occurs have not been 
worked out. In the experiment in Table II (b) the vitamin effect is reduced with 
pyruvic acid neutralized before dilution. With smaller amounts of pyruvate the 
reduction in pyruvate itself might be quite sufficient to account for the results. 
The early experiments lasted only for 1 hour : if continued they might even then 
have shown an effect. I think that they can be safely set aside as due to un- 
recognized experimental error. The present pyruvate gives only slight inhibition 
at 0-067 M (Table II (a)). 

If the view is correct that the vitamin action is upon the pyruvate only, it 
should be possible to find that, in the early stages of an experiment, there is a 
larger catatorulin effect with pyruvate than with lactate. At a later stage, 
when sufficient pyruvate is present, formed from lactate, there should be no 
difference. A decisive experiment of this kind has proved difficult to make; it 
will clearly be much governed by details such as the rate of diffusion of either the 
pyruvate or lactate to the active centres concerned. By keeping for some time 
at the low temperature diffusion effects will be minimized, but there will be a 
possibility of sufficient action of the lactate oxidase even in the initial 12 min. 
required for equilibrium at 38°. Some trials of this point proved rather incon- 
clusive, though there was a balance in favour of slightly increased catatorulin 
effect in the first half-hour only with pyruvate. 

2^he evidence of the delayed avbairate experiment. 

As the result of delayed substrate experiments (Quastel and Wheatley 
technique), Peters et ah [1935] advanced the follo^ving view, considering re- 
spiration as a chain of reactions. 

X — ► T-f Pyruvate or=Product8 of oxidation and 

] Lactate oxidative synthesis (2). 

vit. 

pyrophosphate 

This hypothesis was an attempt to explain the following facts. With tissue 
suspended in Ringer phosphate only, with and without addition of vitamin, the 
increase upon addition of substrate was greater for tissue previously incubated 
with vitamin and greater still for vitamin plus pyrophosphate. These facts have 
been confirmed recently, but at the same time other findings have led to the 
substitution for (2) of the alternative interpretation, first proposed by the same 
authors in a footnote. According to the latter, the facts observed in this type 
of experiment are due to the protection of the essential factor from irreversible 
destruction. This interpretation now supports instead of opposing the pyruvic 
oxidase theory. 

1 The efbet of Ca is related probably to the colloidal ion effect, see Ashfo^ & Dixon [1935], 
Dioktois ^ Qie^ [1985]. 
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The sequence lacUite-pyruvate at acid reactions, 

I was led to revise views upon hypothesis (2) by fioiitless attempts to confirm 
it directly (with Passmore), and by experiments with the delayed technique, at 
acid reaction. Peters & Sinclair [1933] had shown that at pH 6*6 (instead of the 
normal pH 7*3) there was no catatorulin efiect with lactate in absence of pyro- 
phosphate, whereas with pyruvate an effect was found. They had however been 
unable to demonstrate formation of pyruvic acid by colour reaction ; this had 
been another point irreconcilable at the time with the pyruvic oxidase theory. 
In the more recent and similar Exp. 861, Table 111, made under more modern 


Table 111. 


Acid Kinger phosphate pH 6*4. Lactato and pyrophosphate. 


Exp. 801. Warm preparation. Avitaminous. Vitamin differences 


Period (min.) ... 

0-15 

15-30 

30-60 

60-80 




L 

LV 

1480 

1600 

940 

1100 

650 

790 

430 

564 

160 

140 

134 

Lpp 

LppV 

1260 

1340 

1010 

1140 

750 

1010 

570 

900 

130 

260 

330 

P 

P+V 

1310 

1.560 

950 

1250 

.595 

1010 

365 

800 

300 

415 

43.5 


Exp. 800. Warm preparation. Normal brain. 


Period (min.) ... 

0-15 

15-45 

45-75 

75-105 

105 -135 

(1) 0 

1530 

1170 

708 

537 

400 

{ 2 ) L 0-041 Jlf 

1.580 

1440 

1030 

725 

615 

(3) L 0-082 Af 

1160 

1270 

1115 

775 

627 

(4) LO-KUilf 

865 

1035 

800 

740 

526 

(.1) Lpp0-0411f 

14.30 

1340 

1080 

1020 

918 

(6) Lpp0-082>/ 

1150 

1000 

875 

815 

675 

(7) Lpp0-0«4ilf 

755 

755 

615 

514 

527 


Designed to explore the optimum concentration of lactate at this pH and the rclation to 
pyrophosphate. 


Exp. 863. Warm preparation. Normal brain. 


[od (min.) ... 

15-45 

4,5-75 

76-105 

105-135 

Nil 

1090 

576 

422 

400 

L 0-0035 

1520 

1040 

785 

615 

L 0-015 if 

1082 

925 

700 

580 

Pyr 0-017 if 

1800 

1670 

1330 

1142 


conditions, we see that with the "‘warm’’ minced tissue there was a slight 
catatorulin effect with lactate without pyrophosphate. With laqtate + p^TO- 
phosphate, the vitamin effect as also the respiration is slightly reduced at first, 
but later increased over that of lactate alone. With pyruvate alone a large 
difference was present. The experiment is therefore in the same sense as the 
earliest ones, but the loss of vitamin effect in lactate is not so pronounced. 

Initial zednotion of respiration in laotate at pH 7>3 by pyrophosphate has now been well 
established by Johnson [1936]. 

Exp. 866 (Table HI) is a complete experiment upon normal tissue and shows 
again the inUbition with pyrophosphate which is present for hours only. 

this the pyrophosphate has exerted a marked improvement upon the 
*4actate*’ respiration. Ii^bition of the respiration, especially during the initial 
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periods, is seen with increasing concentration of lactate alone, but this becomes 
much more marked when pyrophosphate is present; compare for instance L 
and Lpp (0*164 M). In the latter case, with the action of pyrophosphate the 
increase of Og uptake over the residual has been entirely eliminated. The lactate 
at this pH (with the normal brain) does not nearly reach the level of pyruvate 
respiration, as is shown by Exp. 863. Note again that even at a higher concen- 
tration of lactate there is inhibition only for If hours. It is clear that the re- 
lations with pyrophosphate are complex. 

The above facts are consistent with the view that the substrate also at this 
pH producing the largest respiratory effect is p 3 Tuvate. Exp. 866 is explained 
if pyrophosphate is helping the conversion of lactate into pyruvate. 

It remains to be proved that pyruvic acid is formed at pH 6*6. Table IV 
gives the few experiments made upon this point. With normal brain (two 
experiments) there was a slight formation of pyruvate (B. B. S.) from lactate 

Table IV. Formati(m of pyruvate at -pH 6*4. 

Brain tissue allowed to respire in presence of L/pyrophosphate, V or iodoacetate, 0*1 mg./ml. 
for 2 hours; after cooling 1 ml. of 25 trichloroacetic acid added, filtered and bottles washed with 
1 ml. + 1 ml. 5% trichloroacetic acid. Samples (2 ml.) analysed for bisulphite- binding substances 
(Clift & Cook) or by 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine. (Case as modified by Peters & Thompson.) 

Figures are mg. pyruvic acid/g. tissue formed in 2 hours, and are means from duplicate liottles 
estimated separately, except in 1140 w-here the two bottles were mixed and so estimated. 

Cool preparation 


Exp. 

Condition 

L 

LV 

Lpp 

LppV 

LIAA 

LIAApp 

Method 

995 

Normal 

0*9 

— 

0-53 

— 

— 

1*24 

Bisulphite-binding (BBS). 
Duplicate poor 

996 

$$ 

0-51 

— 

0-33 

— 

047 

0-81 

»» 

998 

Avitaminous 

1-66 

M6 

2*00 

MO 

— 

— 


1146 

*9 

1-42 

0-45 

M7 

0-35 

— 


Hydrazone 

BBS 

1153 


0-91 

— 

0-38 

— 

1-67 

1-21 


only (Exps. 995, 996) ; this was reduced by pyrophosphate, which increased Og 
uptake in 2 hours, but was again increased by adding iodoacetic acid. In the 
one experiment tried, there was more pyruvate formed in presence of pyro- 
phosphate. With the avitaminous brain there was less pyruvic acid present with 
the pyrophosphate in spite of the increased Og. The few results justify the con- 
clusion that pyruvic acid is formed, though in lower amounts than at pH 7*3; 
but there is no experimental support for the suggestion that pyrophosphate 
improves the yield of pyruvate ; actually it was decreased. 

Interpretation of the delayed aubstrate experirnenta. 

At first sight these experiments are much more difficult to reconcile with the 
view that the sequence of oxidation is lactate-^pyruvate. By working at pH 6*6, 
however, it is possible to dissect the reactions better. 

Exp. 863 (Table V) shows the extent of variations in the initial respiration 
which may be expected to be due to eicperimental error and that addition of 
vitamin to the normal has no infiuence, a now well-established fact ; again in the 
delayed substrate experiment there is a much larger respiration with p 3 nruvate 
than with lactate at this pH. 

The effect of pyrophosphate (Exp. 878) in the initial stages appears to provide 
a much dearer argument for the scheme proposed by Peters et ajh, even than 
before^ In absence of the substrate, respiration with and without p;^phosphate 
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Table V. Delayed avbstrate. 

Normal oerebrum. 6*6. Warm preparation. 

Additions daring course of experiment at arrow | . 

0= Ringer phosphate alone; pp=: pyrophosphate; P= pyruvate; L= lactate. Addition at 
arrow made to bottles after removal from the bath. Bottles refilled with and returned to bath. 
Single estimations. 


Exp. 863. 
Period 


(min.).. 

. 30 

30 

30 

1 

20 

25 

36 

30 







0 

2220 

1576 

960 

LV 

766 

905 

725 

602 







V 

2020 

1476 

920 

L 

800 

816 

645 

512 







0 

2130 

1486 

926 

PV 

940 

1115 

970 

860 







V 

2060 

1462 

932 

P 

1030 

1095 

985 

860 







Exp. 878. 














Period 

(min.) 

30 

30 

30 


16 

16 

20 

15 

30 

30 





0 

1685 

1180 

730 

Ppp 

674 

800 

666 

516 

685 

460 





PP 

1370 

040 

6.50 

P 

1280 

1330 

1330 

1215 

1270 

1170 





Period 

(rain.) 

30 

30 

30 

30 


30 


15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

30 

15 

0 

1450 

1040 

754 

480 


360 

Ppp 

290 

195 

70 

218 

140 

140 

175 

PP 

1310 

865 

674 

440 


370 

P 

870 

880 

912 

962 

1070 

960 

960 


roaches approximately the same level, but upon addition of the substrate the 
difference in respiration indicates the extent of the underlying difference in the 
state of the tissue. 

The longer the addition of th^ substrate is delayed (Exp. 878, Table V) the 
more marked is the effect, even after an initial period of hours in which 
respiration of 0 and pp have been identical within experimental error for at least 
an hour. The reaction of the pyruvate oxidase is not a function of the respiratory 
state of the tissue, but of some reaction here improved by pyrophosphate. 

The next experiment (862, Table VT) adds the vitamin effect but introduces 
a new point. Without substrate, we see a slight effect of vitamin. When substrate 
is added after If hours, pyruvate is more effective than lactate. Lactate in the 
initial period without addition of pyrophosphate was inhibitory, in this case even 
with vitamin. Subsequent addition of pyruvate was not effective in giving a 
large respiration in the last hours unless pyrophosphate was present. 

In Exp. 1161 again lactate is less effective than pyruvate in restoring re- 
spiration ^ter some 2 hours. This suggests that some part of the lactate oxidase 
system has broken down in this time. Further, some part of the system is better 
maintained in the presence of lactate, pyrophosphate and vitamin, viz. that 
which interacts with pyruvate. 

For stabilization of pyruvate oxidase we do not need to use large amounts of 
lactate. In Exps. 896 and 897 the chief points which need comment are that 
1 mg. of lactate in the initial period added with pyrophosphate gives a low 
respiration compared with pyruvate after 1^ hours of respiration, but maintains 
the pyruvate oxidase system intact. This can be seen by the recovery to the value 
given by pyruvate alone in the initial period upon adding pyruvate as a delayed 
substrate. For demonstration of th^ maintenance 0*5 mg. of lactate upon 
occasion has proved to be effective for a period up to 2 hours (Exp. 899), the 
action of lactate in this respect requiring pyrophosphate and vitamin. In other 
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Table VI. Avitaminotis and normai brain. Delayed svbatraie. ViUmin and 
effect of small amounts of lactate upon stability of pyruvate, 

pR 6-4. Warm preparation. 

Additions at arrows. 


Exp. 862. Avitaxninous (single estimations). 


Period (min.) 

... 30 30 30 

30 

26 

1 

15 

30 

30 

0 

1400 1200 1095 

795 

jfv 

630 

407 

365 

OV 

1520 1440 1135 

895 

L 

765 

585 

506 

0 

1490 1310 960 

685 

PV 

585 

464 

460 

OV 

1600 1520 1195 

960 

P 

945 

780 

700 

L 

9(i6 — 660 — 

543 

PV 

755 

ti32 

610 

LV 

1455 - 1155 — 

795 

P 

655 

504 

467 

Lpp 

1160 875 805 

705 

PV 

495 

412 

370 

Lpp. V 

1320 1170 1060 

990 

p 

1046 

985 

878 

Exp. 1161. Avitaminous. 






Period (min.) . 

.. 15 23 

29 

i 

60 



PP 

1235 950 

780 

PV 

798 



ppv 

1680 1244 

1076 

p 

1362 



PP 

(1275) (990) 

750 

LV 

880 



ppV 

(1545) (1200) 

(1120) 

L 

1182 




Exp. 896. Normal cerebrum, 
Period (min.) ... 16 

pp 1400 

P^r pp 2730 

L 0 0037 if pp 2335 

L 0 0066if pp (2170) 


45 

30 

30 

m 

Pyr 

995 

640 

455 

2460 

2150 

1950 

1980 

1720 

1480 

l*yr 

(1960) 

(1700) 

(1550) 

Pyr 


15 

20 

20 

20 

980 

1060 

1030 

990 

1700 

1550 

1460 

1350 

1810 

1680 

1620 

1560 

1680 

1615 

1540 

1500 


Exp. 897. Normal corebrum. 


Period (min.) ... 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

1 

15 

15 

Pyr 0-015 M pp 

2375 

2180 

2050 

1855 

Pyr 

1630 

15(K) 

Pyr O-OlSif, L 0-0037 if pp 

2275 

2050 

1900 

1760 

Pyr 

1550 

1415 

L 0-0037 if pp 

1955 

1645 

1675 

1360 

Pyr 

1655 

1520 

LO-Ollif pp 

1915 

1760 

1610 

1540 

Pyr 

1610 

1580 


20 20 20 

1370 1300 1206 
1265 1260 1120 

1475 1290 1225 

1400. 1300 1300 


Pyruvate at arrow added to total concentration of 0-023 if . 
Exp. 899. Avitaminous cerebrum. 


Period (min.) ... 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

i 

15 

15 

30 

30 

L O OOlSif pp 

1420 

1125 

980 

840 

PyrV 

850 

790 

760 

800 

LppV 

1730 

1385 

1215 

1080 


1275 

1300 

1140 

1110 


Table VII. Pyruvate and pyrophosphate. 


Exp. 871. Normal brain; pH 6-4; warm preparation. 


Period (min.) ... 

0-15 

15-45 

45-75 

76-105 

105-120 

0 

1170 

1180 

840 

750 

355 

EP 

1195 

910 

672 

625 

390 

pyr 0-016if 

2055 

1910 

1870 

1780 

1535 

0-016if pp 

2200 

1990 

1860 

1753 

1625 

Pyr 0-032 if 

1925 

1780 

1660 

1465 

1335 

0-032 if pp 

2010 

1890 

1645 

1510 

1290 
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experiments it has been found that at this pyrophosphate has very little 
influence upon the respiration of pyruvate, see Exp. 871, Table VTl. 

There is inhibition here with excess of pyruvate but the pyrophosphate has 
very little influence upon O 2 uptake. The essential point at this pH then is the 
linkage of pyrophosphate and lac;tatc3 and the independence of pyruvate and 
pyrophosphate. In absence of pyruvate, lactate and pyrophosphate together 
with vitamin are essential for the maintenance of the stability of the pyruvate 
oxidase system. 

The experiments given in I'able V have l)een selected from a large number of attempts to 
decide these points, and 1 regard them as significant. In general I have reached the conclusion that 
the delayed substrate exptiriment is so much affected by problems of diffusion that it is not a 
valuable technique. It will be clear that the demonstration of these discontinuities between the 
lactate and pyruvate systems requires rather fine adjustment. The pyruvate oxidase is very 
unstable in absence of either pyruvate or vitamin at 38°, hence the decisive point in the experiment 
may often be missed. The peculiar details of the survival respiration in these mixed enzyme 
systems indicate again that the most important component is pyruv'atc. In absences of either 
lactate plus pyrophosphate or of pyruvate itself, the pyruvate oxidase system appears unstable; 
rapidly disappearing at 38°. 


Further it is clear that some component of the lactate oxidase system is also 
unstable at this pH ; this might be the coenzyme in view of recent work by 
Green & Brosteaux [1936] but this needs proof. Another important component 
might be lactoflavin ; hence the importance of preparing specimens under dark 
conditions, as has of late been uniformly our practice. The picture fits scheme (1) 
modified as (la), but not the old scheme (2). 

Lactate H-O —► Pyruvate 4- (w)0 — ► Oxidation products (la) 

± pyrophosphate f 

Vit. 


provided we assume that the pyruvate oxidase is unstable in absence of pyruvate 
or of vitamin Bj . 

Both lines of evidence now strengthen the pyruvate, oxidase theory instead of 
l)eing opposed to it. There still remain some unreconciled data, (a) Peters & 
^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 a . Pyruvate disappearing 

Thompson [1934] could find no consistency m the ratio ^trToxygon uptake 

either at pH 7*3 or 6*6. Further, the vitamin effect was larger with lactate than 
with p 3 n‘uvate; this is not immediately to be reconciled with the action of 
vitamin B, only on the pyi*uvat<^ either preformed or arising from lactate. 
(6) Peters et ah [1935] found that fluoride inhibited the appearance of pyruvate 
in presence of lactate, as well as inhibiting the Og uptake with pyruvate : but 
fluoride has not been supposed to stop the action of lactate oxidase, (c) The 
failure to increase pyruvate at acid pH values with pyrophosphate. 

It is believed that these difficulties can be met in future work, and that the 
bulk of the evidence is now sufficient to advance the pyruvate oxidase theory of 
vitamin B^ action. In subsequent papers, we intend to deal with the question 
whether the effect is direct or indirect; our present view is that it is direct and 
that there is no evidence that it is concerned with anaerobic change in our 
experiments. Bydin [1935] it will remembered could obtain no e\idence at all 
for the view that vitamin B^ catalysed any anaerobic reaction with methylene 
blue. 

Another interpretation is now given to the experiments of Quastel & 
Wheatley [1932], with the autoxidized brain tissue; it must be true as they 
thought that they were studying the oxidation of pyruvate (or lactate), but the 
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extent of this oxidation does not depend only upon the actual oxidation level 
before adding the substrate; it is also a function of the inherent stability of 
factors in the tissue as influenced by the preliminary period; the effect of traces 
of substrate in this period cannot neglected. 

In case there may still be those who are uncomfortable about the applicability 
of these results upon teased brain to those obtained with organized sUces of 
tissue, we may stress the similar behaviour of pyruvate in vivo and in vitro, the 
fact that we can show up calcium effects in the teased tissue, and more important 
still that the phenomena as regards pyruvate can be demonstrated perfectly well 
with slices of tissue. There is reaUy no ground at all for thinking that the parti- 
cular reaction of pyruvate involving the vitamin which has been here studied 
does not take place in vivo or in the more highly organized tissue, or that the 
results are not applicable. This does not mean that in the more organized tissue 
slice some of the products of oxidation may not be brought into contact with 
other enzyme systems, and so modified. It is likely that the results are general 
for brain, as O’Brien and Peters showed formation and disappearance of pyruvate 
from lactate in rat’s brain; and very recently Sherman & Elvejhem [1936] report 
a study upon chicken’s brain which confirms in detail the work of the author and 
Thompson [1934]. 

In connexion with work upon the relation of the action of vitamin Bj and 
its chemical structure, it is noteworthy that the action of the vitamin can be 
exerted at an acid reaction as well as at a pH at which there will be a profound 
alteration of the ionization of the quaternary grouping. Hence a direct relation 
to the action of this grouping is not indicated, though it is hard to believe that 
the two are not related. Possibly the ionization at the surface of the enzyme is 
changed as compared with that in solution; the author has shown elsewhere 
[1931] that this is so for an amine group at an interface; the apparent dis- 
sociation constant was found to be altered by 3 pH units for palmitic amide at 
the interface benzene-buffer solution. If this applies to the quaternary group of 
the vitamin the region of dissociation would be shifted to the acid side, i.e. in 
the right direction. 

Summary of effects with ^rophosjpha^. 

The following facts must be covered by an explanation of the action of 
pyrophosphate. 

At acid pH values. Lactate respiration is initially reduced and later stabilized. 
Vitamin effects improved. No evidence that pyruvate formation is increased. 
Pyruvate respiration unaffected. It interacts with lactate. 

At pH 7*3,' Lactate respiration initially reduced, and later improved. 
Vitamin effect improved later. Pyruvate partly inhibited. Disappearance of 
a-glycerophosphate improved [Johnslon, 1936]. 

At pH 7*7, Lactate respiration inhibited up to 1*5 hours: pyruvate respira- 
tion inhibited. 

Though the oxidation of lactate via pyruvate is almost a postulated textbook 
step, it is important to have this clearer proof that it is an important channel of 
oxidation for lactate in brain. This work does not decide whether it is the only 
method of oxidation; a problem which awaits quantitative investigation. 

Peters et al, [1935] found that from the 2nd to the 3rd hour with avitaminous 
tissue in lactate solution (jiH 7*3), poisoned with iodoacetate, 0*924 mg. pyruvate 
was formed and some 400/Ltl. OJg, taken up. The conversion of lactate into 
pyruvate would need about 115 /liI. ; the residual respiration for such a period is 
usually about 250-300 /d. Hence, the extra upti^ is of t^e rig^t order for 
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conversion of lactate mainly through pyruvate. Much of the maintenance pro- 
duced by pyrophosphate with lactate must be due to the modifications in the 
early rate of oxygen uptake. 

Expbbimental. 

In the expeiimentB here described, the technique of Kinnersley et al. [1935, Appendix] has been 
followed throughout; only essential points are therefore noted in the Tables. Pyruvic acid has been 
prepared from crystals, kept frozen in cold store; it was made up to be about 5Jtf in amounts of 
10 ml. as required and kept at 0°. Samples were neutralized immediately before use, Binger 
phosphate being added Ijeforo the N alkali. Pyrophosphate was also freshly made up, from the 
dried Na salt. Of late it has been my practice to add the substrate immediately before mashing the 
tissue, after weighing. After this the tissue can be allowed to stand for some time at room tem- 
perature. In several experiments it has l^en found that the Og uptake at 30° and also the vitamin 
effect are not much influenced, even by a long period of shaking, up to 2 hours in air at 15-20°. 
Evidently the enzyme systems may be considered to he fixed at this pH, so that the only necessity 
is to allow time for diffusion to take place. 

Unless otherwise stated, oxygen uptakes (Barcroft differential technique) are the average of 
duplicates. Na lactate 0-035-0*()4 J/ has been made from Zn lactate; Na pyruvate concentration 
has Ik'cu 0*020 .iiO-004 M according to convenience, and Na pyrophosphate (brought to pH used) 
{>0015 M, In Exp. 1101 the amounts were; Li lactate 0*001 Jf,Na p 3 n‘ophosphate 0*01 ilf. These 
vaiiations do not influence the present results. Latterly it has been the practice to neutralize the 
pyruvic acid with a mixture of KOH and XaOH (A) in ionic concentration equivalent to the rest of 
the Ringer phosphate to avoid possible K complications [Ashford & Dixon, 1935]. The expression 
“brain” refers to the mixed (‘crebral hemisphere and optic lobes. Crystalline vitamin (natural) 
2*5 .i 0*5 y has been added when indicated; the exact amount is not recorded, as the concentration 
is maximum and wide increase produces no further change. 


Summary. 

1. Evidence against the conception that lactate is directly oxidized to 
pyruvate in pigeon’s brain tissue as a preparatory stage to complete oxidation 
has been re-examined and rejected, so that the view can now be advanced that 
the action of vitamin is related specifically to pyruvate oxidase in its aerobic 
reaction. 

2. The course of reaction can now be represented as 

Lactate 4- O — ► Pyruvate -f (n)0 — ► Oxidation products 

pyrophosphate vit. Bi 

3. The best substrate for demonstrating the catatonilin effect is pyruvate. 

4. Lactate and pyruvate oxidase systems can be separated at acid pH values. 

5. Vitamin Bj and pyruvate are necessary to ensure stability of pyruvate 
oxidaae at pH 6*6, 

I am much indebted to R. Wakelin for skilful assistance, to Mr Kinnersley 
for help, to Dr Westenbrink and Mr Sinclair for criticism and to the Medical 
Research Council for grants in part aid of these researches. 
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Oestrogenic substances can be recovered from the ovaries, placenta, urine, 
blood, faeces, bile, colostrum, testes, adrenals and pituitary [Doisy, 1932; 
Callow & Parkes, 1936], Until recentl^^ there has been no evidence of their 
presence in tissues on which they specifically act. The present paper is an account 
of their occurrence in the sexual skin of monkeys, a tissue whose activity, it has 
been found, is controlled by oestrin. 

The sexual skin in the female is gencTally restricted to the circumanal and 
circumgeiiital zones. These rc^gions become highly coloured, and in certain 
species considerably swollen, during the first or follicular phase of the menstrual 
cycle (for details as to species variation, see Zuckerman [1930]). Male monkeys 
do not normally exhibit a sexual skin, but it has been found recently that the 
injection of oestrone induces considerable swelling of the anus, scrotum, and 
surrounding regions [Dohrn et al,^ 1933; see Zuckerman & Parkes, 1936, for 
further references]. 

Both normal and experimental sexual skin and experimental scrotal swellings 
appear on section as a jelly-like avascular tissue. The tissue is either colourless 
or faintly blue ; usually it is odourless, but occasionally it smells unpleasantly. 
The cut surfaces exude a i)ale straw-coloured grumous fluid, which in amount 
varies with the extent of surface and the degree of swelling. 

The effect which sexual skin swelling has on the water balance is discussed 
elsewhere [Krohn & Zuckerman, 1936]. 

Material and technique. 

Tissues from three female Hamadryas baboons (Papio Hamadryad), a female 
Chacma baboon (P. porcarius), a male Hanuman langur (Presbytis entellus), and 
sixteen male and female rhesus monkeys (Jfacaca mulatta), were used in this 
investigation. 

Sexual skin swelling in baboons is considerable, and is confined to t he skin immediately sur- 
rounding the vulva and anus. Corresponding changes do not occur in the Hanuman langur. In 
the rhesus monkey the changes vary with age. In the pubertal female the first phase of sexual 
skin activity mainly takes the form of a blister-like swelling of the tissiics immediately ventral to 
the pudendal cleft, the swelling being somewhat pear-shaped. The body of the pear is in front, and 
is formed by the expansion of a transverse pubic flap of skin, usually referred to as the scrotal 
folds; the apex of the neck of the pear is formed by the praeputium clitoridis. The degree of 
blister swelling decreases in successive phases of sexual skin activity, and in adolescence the pubic 
swelling is not so much oedematous as rugose, and the area affected extends mere and more away 
from the genital region. In some cases, lobulated swellings reach well above the iliac crests. In 
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folly mature rhesus females swelling of the sexual skin is unusual, the only obvious change under- 
gone by the skin being one of colour. The extent of the area that colours is variable, but the most 
intense coloration occurs in the sexual skin proper, the area immediately surrounding the pudendal 
cleft and anus. 

The corresponding changes that can be experimentally induced in the young male rhesus show 
the same variations in character relative to the length of the time during which oostrin is admin- 
istered. The first change noticed, towards the end of a week’s injections of 100 y of oestrone daily, 
is a thickening of the scrotal skin and an eversion of the anal margin. From that time onwards 
the changes are rapid. By the middle of the second week the anus usually forms a prominent 
tense and deep-red swelling, which l>egins to be resorbed about the end of the second week of 
injections. The scrotum and penile sheath become more and more swollen, the swelling, os in the 
pubertal female, being pale pink and somewhat translucent. As the period of injections extends, 
the scrotal swelling decreases, and the reactive area, as in the female, becomes more extensive. 

The material examined comprised sexual skins, exudate of the sexual skin, 
and a number of other tissues, all of which are denoted in Table I. 


Table I. Tiss^ies tested for oestrogenic action. 




Sexual 

Sexual 



Kidneys, 

Stri- 

Extra- 

Mam- 



skin or 

skin 

Blood 


spleen, 

ated 

genital 

mary 

Species 

Number 

scrotum exudate 

serum 

Liver 

pancreas 

muscle 

skin 

gland 

Papio Hamadri/a^ 

E.U.2 

X 



_ 




— 

9> 

E.U.4 

X 

X 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

*9 

E.U.5 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Papio porcarius 

O.M. 105 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


— 

Presbytia entelhia 

O.M. 82 

— 

— 

X 

— 



— 

— 

Macaca mulatta 

O.M.60 

X 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 63 

X 

— 

X 


— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M, 72 

X 

— 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 73 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 24 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

99 

O.M. 36 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 79 

X 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

99 

O.M. 19 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


O.M. 23 

X 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 26 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 40 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 41 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 42 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 135 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 136 

X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

O.M. 137 

X 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 


Tissues from both normal and experimental animals were used, some of the 
normal animals* being in an active, others in a quiescent sexual skin phase. The 
experimental animals had been injected either with oestrone alone, with both 
oestrone and progesterone, with oestrone and cholesterol, or oestrone and epi- 
cholestanol (the injections having been given primarily for the purpose of anotW 
investigation). Except where otherwise stated in Column 4 of Table II, all 
injections were given daily for 14 days. 

Animals which had been injected with two preparations were included in 
the present investigation since the results of the injections showed plainly that 
the efifects of oestrone dominated those of the other injected substance — at least 
in BO far as external changes are concerned. The character of the scrotal and anal 
swellings in these animals was no different from that in animals injected with 
oestrone alone. 

Care was taken in the treatment of the experimental anin;^ to keep the 
point of injeiption as far from the scrotal region as possible, so as to obviate any 
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Table n. 
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O.M. 24 
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50 
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— 

14 
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II 
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— 
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31 
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50 
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If 
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m 

— 
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It 
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5 
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10 
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II 
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2 
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r 

— 
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r 
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— 
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— 
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§ 
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— 
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»* 

II 
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9 
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— 

— 

— 
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>» 
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— 

— 
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»» 
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9 
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— 

— 

— 



** 

. 

O.M. 82 

0 

41 
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— 

— 

— 

39 

It 

— 

O.M. 41 

■s 

3-6 

50 
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— 

— 

14 


It 

Negative 


possibility of the introduction of the hormone into tissue which was later to be 
extracted. Injections were given intramuscularly. 

The cutaneous and subcutaneous tissues comprising the sexual skin or 
scrotum were completely dissected at autopsy from the underlying muscle. The 
swollen sexual skins in the three baboons, E.IJ. 2, E.U. 4 and O.M. 105, weighed 
0*9 kg., 1*092 kg. and 3*574 kg. In the case of the male rhesus monkeys the anus 
and surrounding skin when swollen were occasionally included with the scrotum, 
the maximum weight of oedematoiis tissue extracted in the case of any male 
monkey being 165 g. 

With the exception of two samples of exudate from the sexual skin, and 
certain of the blo(^ sera, which were injected into test mice without previous 
extraction, all the tissues tested were first extracted for oestrin according to the 
method outlined by Parkes & Bellerby [1926]. 

Expbbimbntal bbsults. 

The preparations were tested for oestrogenic activity by the standard 
method on gonadectomized mice. Control tests were also run, with the same 
technique of injection and vaginal examination, using a suitably diluted solution 
of crystalline oestrone, kindly provided by the Department of Biological 
Standards, National Institute for Medical Research. 

Clear positive results were obtained only with the sexual skin (or scrotum) 
of O.M. 23, E.U. 4 and O.M. 79, with the exudate of E.U. 4, and the livers of 
O.M. 79 and O.M. 105. 

Sufficient material for complete biological assay was available only in the 
case of the first two, which contained the equivalents of 95 y and 27 y per kg. 
of tissue respectively. The amounts present in the other four were in the region 
of 6 y per kg., 67 y per litre of exudate, and 15 y and 7 y per kg. respectively. 

Evidence of some oestrogenic activity (i.e. pro-oestrous smears) was also 
provided by several of the other tissues examin^ (e.g. O.M. 105, sexual skin, 
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O.M. 105, exudate of sexual skin). Completely negative results were obtained 
with the blood serum of O.M, 82, using amounts of extract equivalent to 11 ml. 
of serum, and with the blood serum of O.M. 79 (7 ml. of serum). A pro-oostrous 
smear was obtained with the equivalent of 50 ml. of the blood serum of O.M. 105. 
The equivalent of 60 g. of the striated muscle of O.M. 105 proved negative, as 
was also the equivalent of 30 g. of the extra-genital skin of O.M. 79. No in- 
dications of oestrogenic potency were given by extracts of the tissues of any of 
the normal animals which at autopsy were in a quiescent sexual skin phase. 

Our failure to obtain more conclusive results was due not only to the small 
amounts of tissue available for extraction but also to the difficulty of securing 
emulsions for injection which were on the one hand sufficiently concentrated and 
on the other sufficiently fluid. 

Discussion. 

Since our methods of extraction were relatively crude and did not include 
preliminary hydrolysis, the many negative results we obtained cannot be taken 
to indicate that the tissues concerned were free of oestrogenic substance. On the 
other hand, our positive results show that some free oestrin, the term being used 
to denote unspecified oestrogen, is present in the sexual skin, the fluid of the 
sexual skin and the liver. Since several swollen sexual skins gave negative 
results, no particular weight can be attached to the fact that negative results 
were always obtained with tissues from animals whose sexual skins were inactive. 
Moreover our data do not provide any explanation for the varying amounts of 
oestrogen found in the swollen sexual skins or oedematous scrota we examined. 
It is significant, however, that positive results were obtained with both the 
naturally and the experimentally active circumgenital skin, and that four out of 
fourteen swollen skins yielded active extracts, whereas none of the seven which 
were not swollen gave positive results. 

The completely negative result obtained with the blood serum of O.M. 82 
should be noticed in the evaluation of these facts. Frank et al. [1932] have shown 
that intravenously injected oestrin very rapidly ceases to be identifiable in the 
blood. Fee et ah [1929] found the same with the help of a heart-lung-kidney 
preparation. If no oestrogen could be extracted from the blood of an animal 
which had received as much oestrone as O.M. 82 had (200 y daily for 39 days), it 
is very unlikely that the oestrogenic substance we did succeed in extracting 
from three sexual skins and two livers was in solution in the blood contained in 
these organs. 

It is well known that large amounts of oestrin are present in the urine of 
pregnant women'. Cohen et ah [1935] found that only 1 % of the oestrin present 
during the first 8 months of gestation is “free”, the rest being “combined” (in 
the case of oestriol, in the form of an oestriolglucuronide ; Cohen & Marrian 
[1936]). According to Zondek [1934], most of the oestrin injected into an experi- 
mental animal is converted into the “combined ” form, and then stored in striated 
muscle. He believes that the process of combination takes place in the liver, 
and our finding of “free” oestrin in that organ may be related to his view. 
Frank et al, [1935] have recently been able to liberate, by some method of which 
the steps are not given, large amounts of oestrogen from striated muscle (up to 
8000 M.U. per kg. dried muscle). A similar amount was extracted from a human 
uterus removed during the intermenstrual period; and, by postponing ether 
extraction to the later stages of purification, the yield from blood has also been 
increased fourfold [Frank &; Goldberger, 1935]. In the cireamstanoes it is 
reasonable to suppose that the yield from an active sexual skin would be 
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increased after preliminary hydrolysis; we propose to investigate this point as 
soon as further material and fkcilities become available. 

The possibility that the presence of “free” oestrin in the sexual skin and in 
its interstitial fluid is indicative of selective concentration at a site of action 
requires investigation. It is not unlikely that oestrin is “absorbed ” by the cellular 
elements of the swelling in the sense in which Zondek states it is by striated 
muscle. If it were, it would presumably be absorbed in the “combined” form. 
Accordingly, if the sexual skin proves to be a localized part of the body's sub- 
cutaneous tissues in which oestrin is stored, it may prove to be possible to relate 
the oedematous process which it undergoes to the fairly generalized oedema 
which is a not uncommon occurrence in human pregnancy, during which the 
major part of the oestrin elaborated becomes combined, presumably in the 
tissues. 

Our finding of “free” oestrin in a tissue which is specifically sensitive to the 
hormone is also of interest in view of the opinion that the occurrence of oestro- 
genic substances in benign tumours is indicative of their aetiological responsi- 
bility for the condition [Geschickter ci a/., 1934; Ingleby, 1935; Witherspoon, 
1935]. The practical importance of this view clearly indicates the necessity for 
the further investigation of the probable normal selective concentration of 
oestrin at a site of action. 

Summary. 

Various tissues of eight normal monkeys and thirteen monkeys which had 
been injected with oestronc were tested for oestrogenic potency. Positive results 
were obtained with the active sexual skin, the exudate of the sexual skin, and 
the liver. 

The monkeys and baboons u.sed in this study were bought with the aid of 
grants to S. Z. from the Medical Research Council and the Eugenics Society 
respectively. We wish to express our best thanks to Dr A. E. Russell for her help 
with the earlier tests and to Mr A. E. Wilhelmi for his assistance with the 
extractions. 
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The circulation of the bile acids has been recognized for some time. Schiff [1870] 
showed that bile given per os acted as a cholagogue. Tschemoff [1884] pointed 
out that the cholic acids were partly resorbed from the intestines, carried to the 
liver and again secreted with the bile. Later this inference was made and 
experimentally supported by several investigators. Copeman & Winston [1889] 
and Pfaif and Balch [1897] showed that this circulation probably occurs even in 
man. Prom experiments with bile-fistula dogs Whipple & Smith [1928] con- 
cluded that of the bile acids normally excreted only about one-seventh was 
freshly formed, the rest having been resorbed and then carried to the liver. 

Very little is known, however, about the mechanism of this resorption. 
Verzar & Kuthy [1930] have shown that the bile acids from the intestinal 
contents are partly adsorbed to the surface of the mucosa, whence they pass the 
outer cellular walls together with the fatty acids as water-soluble or molecular- 
disperse choleic acids. These compounds, however, must be at least partly 
decomposed already in the epithelial cells, because here fat globules in great 
quantities are microscopically visible after a fat meal. The liberated bile acids 
then, according to Verzar [1931], return to the lumen surface of tlie cells to 
combine with new fatty acids. Thus this theory accounts only for the first step 
in the resorption of the bile acids themselves. 

The purpose of our experiments was to try to trace the further paths 
followed by the resorbed bile acids from the intestinal mucosa to the liver; 
either they might follow the fats in the lymph through the thoracic duct in the 
form of free bile salts or as choleic acids, or they might diffuse through the 
walls of the blood capillaries into the portal system. In the former case they 
would have to be mixed with the systemic blood before reaching the liver; 
in the latter case they would be carried by the portal blood directly to the liver. 
The scanty data in the literature bearing on this question give very conflicting 
information. 

Exfebimbntal. 

In our experiments we have, after laparotomy, injected strong bile acid 
solutions into the small intestines of animals. By following the bile acid contents 
of portal blood as well as of systemic (heart) blood we believe thiat we have been 
able to trace the paths of these acids. 

The animals were anaesthetized during the whole experiment. The samples 
of systemic blood were always taken by heart puncture (witii the exception of 
the horse, Table III). The portal samples were taken after laparotomy with a 
syringe with a very fine curved needle, and the hole was instantaneously closed 
with a small clamp. Before the injection we always took initial samples both 
of systemic and portal blood. The bile salts used were prepamd according to 
0. Hammarsten and were very pure ; some sodium ;^ 0 Bp^te was always added 

( 2224 ) 
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to the solutions. The solution was injected through a fine needle into the jejunum. 
Between the portal blood-samplings the laparotomy was closed with clips so that 
the intestines should not become cold or dry. All the experiments were made 
between 12 noon and 6 p.m. The bile acid analyses were carried out according 
to Josephson [1935]. 

All the figures for the bile acid content of the blood are expressed as mg. per 
100 ml. In the tables h. signifies systemic (heart) blood and p. means blood from 
the portal vein. 

In Table I are given the results of some of the experiments on healthy 
animals. 

The cholic acid values in the portal blood were always significantly increased 
after the injection of the bile salt solution into the intestine. In most cases the 
values in the systemic blood were also slightly increased. It must be mentioned 
that Greene ei al. [1928] also found an increase of the bile acids in the portal 
blood after administration per 08 \ their methods however were not very reliable. 

In the hope of obtaining more decisive figures we have also tried to inject 
bile salt solutions into the intestines of animals with jaundice, caused by 
ligation of the common bile duct some time before the experiment. This plan 
was unsuccessful with rabbits, since they usually became very weak when 
jaundiced and always died during the second operation. With cats we had more 
success, and in Table II arc given the results with two of these animals; cat 6 
first received an injection of water as a control. 

The increase of the bile acid content of the blood is of course much larger 
in these experiments in which their elimination was delayed, but the difference 
between portal and heart bloods is of the same order of magnitude as in the 
previous table. 

As a complement to the blood values after resorption, we also wanted to 
analyse the chyle after injection of cholic acid into the intestines. For this 
purpose we could not use small animals, since 5 ml. of lymph wert^ necessary for 
an analysis. We therefore examined samples of thoracic lymph from five different 
recently slaughtered cows. To our surprise we found that all the samples were 
devoid of detectable quantities of cholic acids, all the values being within the 
limits of error of the method, that is between 0 and about 0-3 mg./lOO ml., 
yet cows normally have a rather high bile acid content in the blood, usually 
3-4 mg./lOO ml. It may be mentioned that with the method employed even 
those cholic acids are determined which are conjugated as choleic acids. 

For the purpose of getting a lymph analysis after injection of bile salts into 
the intestines we now used a horse as test animal. The horse has a very large 
cistema chyli, and the thoracic duct has a diameter of about 5 mm. We thus 
succeeded in getting 35 ml. lymph, 80 min. after the bile acids had been injected 
and shortly after the killing of the animal.^ As anaesthetics chloral and 


Table III. 


17.i. Horse, about 500 kg. chloral + chloroform. 


Injected into the 
intestine 

2 1. Na glycocholate 
10% +oleic acid 6 % 


Blood 


Initial value 


h. 

1*3 


P- 

2-3 


1 hour 


Lymph 


Choi, acids 
h, p. mg./lOO ml. 

2-2 6 4 0, 0 2, 0, 0^4 

Average 0*15 


Lipoids 

% 

L66. 1-78 
1-71 


' We are indebted to Prof. Forseoll, Prof. Palmgren and Dr Dolk at the Veterinaiy High- 
school of Btookholm for their kindness in helping ns to oarry out this experiment. 
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chloroform were used. The lipoid content of the lymph was determined by 
extraction with alcohol-ether (3:1), evaporating and weighing. The results 
are shown in Table III. 

Even the horse lymj)h proved to be absolutely free from cholic acids after 
the injection into the intestine, in spite of the fact that the lipoid valuer was 
fairly high, and though the bile acids were evidently increased in the portal 
blood. 

Discussion. 

In a paper which will soon appear we propose, together with Jungner, to 
report experiments which show that even large amounts of bile acids injected 
into a peripheral vein of a healthy animal disappear from the blood almost 
immediately. If the acids are injected into a vein of the portal system the 
content even in heart blood is markedly higher. 

For this reason we may suppose that if the bile acids were resorl)ed only by 
the lymph vessels and carried to the peripheral blood, we would scarcely have 
found any rise at all in the blood content. If they were resorbed by the portal 
vein, however, we might have found an increase in the portal and possibly also 
in the peripheral blood. The latter is indeed the case, as Table I shows, and the 
increase corresponds to a much higher resorption than would appear from a 
superficial estimate. Schwiegk 1 1932J has shown that the velocity of flow in the 
portal vein can be increased more than 200 % , for instance by cooling or by the 
presence of (especially fat) food in the intestines. Even a rise in the blood bile 
acids increases this velocity, which of course must again decrease the cholic 
acid content. 

This does not exclude the possibility that there is a simultaneous resorption 
by the lymph vessels. If however a bile salt solution is injected peripherally into 
an animal with the bile duct ligatured, there will appear a much larger and more 
prolonged increase of the blood bile acid content than in normal animals. The 
figures in Table II show that even in animals thus jaundiced the elevation of 
the bile acid content of the systemic blood is evidently lower than that of the 
portal blood after resorption of bile acids. 

The final evidence that cholic acids are not resorbed by the lymph vessels is 
given by the analysis of the lymph samples from cows and a horse, where no 
cholic acid at all could be found, even after injection into the intestines of 
200 g. Na glycocholate and during resorption of fats. 

By the experiments related above we believe it to be demonstrated that the 
bile acids, when being resorbed, do not follow the fatty acids through the lymph 
vessels but diffuse into the portal blood and are carried to the liver. This means 
that the choleic acids must be decomposed into fatty and bile acids immediately 
after passing the epithelial layer of the mucosa, and that the two substances 
thus after the common resorption foUow different paths. 

This may also have a clinical interest for bile acid therapy which is now 
frequently used. When the bile acids are given per os they will probably never 
appear in the peripheral blood if the liver is undamaged, whilst in certain cases 
of liver injury they may possibly be found there in a low concentration. 

The investigation was aided by a grant from the foundation ‘'Therese och 
Johan Anderssons Minne”. 
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CCCXII. SEPARATION OF SERUM ALBUMIN 
INTO TWO FRACTIONS. L 


By LESLIE FRANK HEWITT. 

From the Belmont Laboratories (London ConnXy Council), Sutton, Surrey. 

(Received 30 October 1936.) 

The differentiation of proteins is made uncertain by their complexity and 
instability, by the difficulties of separation and by the inapplicability of many 
of the usual criteria of chemical purity. For example, the position with regard to 
the existence and interrelation of different serum globulins is still highly con- 
troversial [Hardy & Mellanby, 1905; Chick, 1914; Sorensen, 1925; Hewitt, 1927 ; 
Mutzenbecher & Svedberg, 1933]. It is generally agreed that serum albumin and 
globulin are separate and distinct fractions and, since serum albumin can be 
obtained in a crystalline condition, there should be less difficulty than with most 
proteins of isolating it in a reasonably pure state. Grave doubts have, however, 
been expressed from time to time as to whether serum albumin is a single 
chemical compound or a mixture. Differences in heat coagulability [Halliburton, 
1884], solubility [Sorensen, 1930], and carbohydrate content [Hewitt, 1934] have 
been observed, but despite the indications given in experiments of this kind, 
definite and conclusive proofs of the existence of different serum albumins have 
not l^een easy to obtain. The starting point of the present investigation was the 
observation recorded in a previous communication [Hewitt, 1934] that by 
fra<^tionation with ammonium sulphate it was possible to separate albumin into 
fractions of widely different carbohydrate content. The present communication 
describes the separation of horse serum albumin into two fractions which can be 
distinguished readily by chemical or physical methods. 

Methods of fractionation. 

The aim of the experiments was to separate albumin into two main fractions, 
the crystalline fraction which separates first from ammonium sulphate solutions 
and the most soluble fraction remaining in the mother-liquors. 

The general method of obtaining crystalline albumin has not been altered 
fundamentally for over 30 years [Hopkins & Pinkus, 1898]. Frequent alterations 
in pH tend to have deleterious effects on serum proteins, so the procedui*e of 
Adair & Robinson [1930] of dissolving the crystals in ammonium acetate solution 
and reprecipitating with acid was avoided. Prolonged dialysis is. a further 
source of possible change in the proteins and this was also obviated. Although 
alcohol-etJier extraction at low temperature is an efficient method of obtaining 
stable preparations of proteins in the dry state [Hardy & Gardiner, 1910; 
Hartley, 1925; Hewitt, 1927], this procedure was reject^ on the ground of 
possible criticism [McFarlane, 1935]. 

The main points in the present method are that oxalate plasma was used 
instead of serum, that the plasma was diluted with an equal volume of water 
before addition of saturated ammonium sulphate solution, that the globulins 
were removed as usual by 50% saturation with ammonium sulphate, and that 
crystallization in the 50 % saturated ammonium sulphate filtrate was effected by 
addition of acetic add and not sulphuric add. 

( 2229 ) 
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In order to save space details will be given of only one fractionation process, 
in which fractions Aj, B, C and D were isolated. 

The plasma from oxalated horse blood was diluted with an equal volume of 
water, saturated ammonium sulphate solution was added to make the mixture 
50% saturated with ammonium sulphate and the globulins were removed by 
filtration. To 100 ]. of the clear filtrate (corresponding to 25 1. of plasma) were 
added 160 ml. of glacial acetic acid. After a short time crystallization com- 
menced and this was allowed to continue overnight. The crystals were filtered off 
and redissolved in 10 1. of water and insoluble green-coloured material was 
filtered off, 9-5 1. of clear filtrate being obtained. To this was added saturated 
ammonium sulphate solution (5*7 1.). The crystals which separated were filtered 
off and redissolved in 31. of water, the solution being clarified by passing it 
through a Sharpies centrifuge. 1650 ml. of saturated ammonium sulphate 
solution were added to the clear solution and the fine needles which separated 
out were filtered off, dried in towels and dialysed in cellophane bags against 
running water for 48 hours. In this way fraction Ag (yield about 73 g., calculated 
as dry weight of protein) was obtained. 

To the filtrate of the first crystallization (97 1.) was added more saturated 
ammonium sulphate solution (201.) and glacial acetic acid (100 ml.). The pre- 
cipitate produced (fraction B) was dried and dialysed as described in the case of 
fraction Ag, the jdeld being about 76 g. To the filtrate of the second crystal- 
lization 5 1. of saturated ammonium sulphate solution and 50 ml. of glacial 
acetic acid were added and the precipitate was collected as described previously. 
In this way fraction C, yield about 73 g., was obtained. The filtrate from the 
third crystallization (4 1.) was also treated with saturated ammonium sulphate 
solution (2*5 1.) and fraction D was obtained (yield 4*8 g.). 

As a result of other fractionations the following fractions were obtained : 
Eg was a crystalline albumin obtained from 100 1. of the 50 % saturated am- 
monium sulphate filtrate (corresponding to 25 1. of horse plasma). The fraction 
had been recrystallized eight successive times and was obtained in a yield of 
about 117 g. One quarter of this preparation was subjected to four further 
recrystallizations making twelve recrystallizations in all, this yielding fraction 
®12* 

Fraction (50 g.) was a soluble fraction obtained from the mother-liquors of 
1001. of 50% saturated ammonium sulphate filtrate after two less soluble 
fractions F4 and 6 had been removed. F4 appeared to contain globulins and was 
not farther investigated, whilst the intermediate fraction G was obtained in a 
final yield of about 147 g. 

Nitrogen covUent and protein determina/tiona. 

The discrepancies between the figures given for the nitrogen content of 
proteins by different investigators are very remarkable. Two comparatively 
recent investigations in which this matter received detailed consideration yielded 
very different results. For serum albumin Adair & Robinson [1930] found a 
nitrogen content of 15*6 % , whilst Smith et al. [1932] give a figure of only 13*8 % 
of nitrogen. It appears that there must be some difference in experimental 
conditions to accoimt for the divergence. 

For nitrogen determinations in the present investigation a modification of the 
micro-Kjeldahl method using the Pamas and Wagner apparatus was employed. 
The dry weights of the proteins were determined in some cases by drying in vacuo 
over s^phuric acid and in others by coagulating the protein by beating at the 
isoelectric point and drying with alcohol and ether. The nitrogen content 
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observed in the case of crystalline fractions was from 14*1 to 14-4% (mean 
14*2 %). In the case of the very soluble fractions however the nitrogen content 
is much lower (about 12*9%). The low nitrogen content of the soluble fractions 
is explained, as will be shown later, by the very high carbohydrate content of 
these fractions but it is surprising that the crystalline fractions have so much 
lower nitrogen contents than those of Adair and Robinson. Since the nitrogen 
content has been an incidental determination in the present investigation, whilst 
Adair and Robinson directed special attention to the point, it is not advisable 
unduly to stress the present figures. The specific refractive increment was deter- 
mined roughly with an Abb^ refractometer and gave a mean value of 0*00177. 
This value is lower than Adair & Robinson’s figure of 0*00183 but again these 
investigators devoted much greater attention to the point. 


Carbohydrate contents of fractions. 

The carbohydrate content was found to be a valuable index to the course of 
the fractionation. As described previously [Hewitt, 1934] the method used for 
determining carbohydrates was that of Sorensen & Haugaard [1933]. It may be 
reiterat»ed here that the solutions to be used for photometric examination must 
Ix^ kept shielded from light and that the values for the protein blank deter- 
minations are unreliable and may be ignored. As the result of the combined work 
of the investigators just mentioned and of Frtokel & Jellinok [1927], Levene & 
Mori [1929], Rimington [1931] and Bierry [1934], it seems probable that the 
carlx»hydraU^ group present in s(^rum proteins is a polysaccharide containing 
equimolecular amounts of galactose, mannose and glucosamine. No results 
obtained during the present work presented any serious evidence to contradict 
the conclusions reached by other workers. Hence all results quoted will be based 
on the assumption that the carbohydrate prestuit is galactose-mannose-glucos- 
amine (for brevity referred to as g.-m.-g.). The protein content was calculated 
with the use of the protein . nitrogen factor 7*0. The carbohydrate content of 
the total albumin fraction of s(^rum is usually about 2*8% (g. of g.-m.-g. 
per 100 g. of protein). The fractions now described have the following carbo- 
hydrate contents: 


Eu E, A, G C D B H 

Carbohydrate 006 0*08 M8 1-80 2-46 3-96 7-3 8*6% 

The fractions may be divided roughly into three classes : (i) the highly purified 
crystalline fractions E 12 ttnd Eg with so small a carbohydrate content that it 
cannot be determined accurately, and may be ignored; (ii) the intermediate 
fractions; and (iii) the soluble fractions B and H from the mother-liquors con- 
taining up to 8-5 % of carbohydrate. Our chief attention will be devoted to the 
two end fractions since the intermediate fractions behave as mixtures of the 
high- and low-carbohydrate content fractions. In each case the crystalline, 
sparingly soluble fractions have the low carbohydrate content (in the most 
highly purified fractions no appreciable amount) and the soluble fractions from 
the mother-liquors have high carbohydrate contents. Fraction B was diluted, 
and heated in a boiling water-bath at the isoelectric point to coagulate the 
protein and the precipitate was centrifuged down and washed with alcohol and 
ether. When redissolved the coagulum was found to contain 7*8 g. of g.-m.-g. 
per 100 g. of protein, so that the polysaccharide had not been removed by boiling 
water, idoohol or ether. When hydrolysed with boiling hydrochloric acid for a 
Bioohem. 1936 xxx 144 
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few minutes no glucosamine could be detected in Eg using the method of Elson & 
Morgan [1933]. With B, glucosamine was detected but could not be determined 
accurately owing to the large amount of humin formation during the hydrolysis. 


Humin formation. 

It has been suggested [Gortner, 1916] that humin formation is due to the 
interaction of carbohydrates and certain amino-compounds. It is not surprising 
therefore that Eg and Ejg » which are free from carbohydrates, remained colourless 
when hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid whilst B and H, with their high carbo- 
hydrate content, gave rise to large quantities of humin under the same conditions. 


Optical rotations. 

The value of optical rotatory powers in differentiating optically active com- 
pounds suggested its use in the investigation of the albumin fractions. A 
Bellingham and Stanley poiarimeter fitted with direct- vision spectroscopic eye- 
piece was used, and a mercury vapour lamp provided the light source. The 
mercury green line (A =5461 A.) was used throughout the measurements. 

It ^1 be seen in Table I that the rotations measured varied from [a] 54 e, 
— 67-1° in the case of H up to —70*8® for E^g. The most soluble proteins had the 
lowest rotatory powers and the crystalline specimens the highest rotations, there 
being a graded variation amongst the intermediate fractions. 


Table I. Some properties of the. different fractions. 


Fraction 

Carbohydrate 
content, g. of 
g.-m.-g. per 100 g. 
protein 

Optical rotation. 

E|j 

005 

-70-8® 

E* 

008 

-70*2 

Aa 

M8 

-66-5 

G 

1-80 

-66-8 

C 

2-46 

-610 

I) 

3'96 

-60*3 

B 

7-3 

-57-2 

H 

8-6 

-671 


Van Slyke 
amino ^nitrogen, 
g. i)or 100 g. 
protein 

107 

0-90 

0*87 

0*85 

0'82 

0-79 

0-66 

0*65 


Two observations on these figures should be made here. First, the proteins 
were not treated with alcohol and ether as described in a previous communication 
[Hewitt, 1927] for reasons stated in a previous section and hence the optical 
rotations are not directly comparable with those in the former paper. Second, 
the calculation of specific rotatory power is based on the nitrogen content of the 
proteins, using a constant protein : nitrogen factor of 7-0. If the dry weight of 
the proteins be used the ^fference between the crystalline albumin and the 
soluble fractions is even greater, since the specific rotation of fraction H, for 
example, is reduced to —SO-l® whilst the figures for the purest crystalline 
specimens remain at —70*8°. 

Tii/ration curves. 

Titration curves indicated a higher base binding capacity by the pm^est 
crystalline fractions than by the more soluble mother-liquor fractions. This 
difference was greater when formaldehyde was added l^fore the titration. 
Typical curves for the fractions Eg and H in the presence of about 7 % formalde- 
hyde are given in Fig. 1. The glass electrode was used for these measurements. 
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Van 8lyke amino-nitrogen. 

Since the electrometric formaldehyde titration curves indicated a diflferonce 
between the difiFerent fractions, amino-nitrogen determinations were performed 
using the Van Siyke micro-method. The nitrous acid was allowed to react for 
4 min. at 20®. It will be seen in Table I that there is a gradation in the free 
amino-nitrogen figures of the different fractions, the purest crystalline albumins 
having the highest amino- nitrogen content (Ei 2 ==l- 07 % amino-nitrogen) whilst 
the most soluble fractions had the lowest figures (H=0*65%). The results are 
quoted in terms of g. of amino-nitrogen per 100 g. of protein. 



Fig. 1. Titration curves of fractions in presence of formaldehyde. 

Heat coagulation. 

Protein solutions were diluted to contain about 1% of protein in 0*85% 
sodium chloride solution, the pH was adjusted to a value of 4*7 to 4*8 and the 
solutions were slowly warmed in a water-bath. The crystalline albumin fractions 
began to coagulate at 60® but the most soluble fractions B and H behaved very 
differently. It was particularly difficult to coagulate H; very careful adjustment 
to the isoelectric point had to be made. Some coagulation began in these 
fractions at about 80° but the supernatant fluid w’as opalescent and not clear, 
and the coagulum was not granular but of soft consistency. 

The fact that the crystalline low-carbohydrate fractions coagulate at 60® 
whilst the soluble high- carbohydrate fractions did not coagulate below 80® 
suggested the interesting possibility that separation of the fractions might be 
effected by coagulating a mixture at a temperature a little above 60®. 

Hence a sample of albumin containing the total albumin fraction of horse 
serum (carbohydrate content 2*6 g. of g.-m.-g. per 100 g. of albumin) was sub- 
jected to a fractional coagulation process. The ffist coa^ation was effected by 
heating at 62-64®, the coagulum I was centrifuged down, the mother-liquor 
was reheated and coagulum II collected by heating at 64r-66® and so on. The 
precipitates obtained were dissolved in dilute alkali and analysed for nitrogen 
and carbohydrate content. The results are given in Table II. 


144—2 
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Table II. Fractional coagulation of sample of serum albumin. 


Fraction 

Coagulation 

temperature 

Volume of 
solution 
ml. 

Nitrogen 

content 

Oy/ 

/o 

Carbohydrate 
g. of g.-m.-g. pr 
100 g. protem 

I 

61-62*^ 

5 

0196 

3*8 

II 

64-^6'’ 

2 

0038 

4*8 

III 

72-74° 

2 

0 030 

2*1 

IV 

77-81° 

2 

0016 

2*7 

V 

93-100° 

2-2 

0008 

4*5 

M. L. 

Not coagulated 

12 

0*006 

8*2 


The results of the experiment were not those that would be expected from 
the low coagulation temperature of the low-carbohydrate content albumin. 
Evidently even the first coagulum at the lowest temperature carries down 
appreciable amounts of the high-carbohydrate fraction. 

When fraction H was partially coagulated by heating at 80° there was a 
fairly even distribution of carbohydrate between the precipitate and the super- 
natant fiuid. The precipitated protein contained 9*14 % of carbohydrate and the 
protein in the supernatant fiuid contained 7*74% of carbohydrate (calculated 
as g. of g.-m.-g. per 100 g. of protein). 

It appears not to be possible, therefore, to utilize the differing coagulation 
temperatures of the separated fractions to effect a separation of the two. 

Tryptophan and tyrosine determinations. 

The Folin & Marenzi [1929] method was used for determining tryptophan 
and tyrosine; the only departures from the published method being that in 
place of one sample of 20 ml. of the hydrolysate, duplicate samples of 5 ml. were 
used, the final volume for colorimetric comparison being 25 ml. in place of 
100 ml., and the colorimetric comparisons wore made in a Stufenphotometer 
instead of a colorimeter. Duplicate analyses agreed extremely well and the 
photometer was most useful when the hydrolysates were coloured. With care 
the method yields very consistent results. In a previous paper [Hewitt, 1934] 
the tryptophan content of serum albumin was found to be from 0*44 to 0*52 % . 
Folin & Marenzi’s figures were 0*52 and 0*53 % of tryptophan in serum albumin. 
In the literature the figures are generally higher than these. 

It is now found that the tryptophan contents of the purest fractions (£^2 
and Eg) of crystalline albumin are 0*26 and 0*30 % respectively. These extremely 
low values were readily explained when it was found that the most soluble 
fractions (B and H) from the mother-liquors of the albumin had tryptophan 
contents of over .three times as much, namely 1*0 % . The tryptophan content of 
a specimen of serum albumin evidently depends upon the proportions present 
in it of the different albumin fractions. 

The tyrosine contents of the different fractions do not vary so much. The 
purest crystalline specimens had tyrosine contents of 4*74 and 4*79% re- 
spectively compared with Folin Sl Marenzi’s figures of 4*66 and 4*67 % and the 
author’s previous figure of 4*7 % . The soluble fractions H and B had tyrosine 
contents of 5*38 and 6*06 % respectively. 

Discussiok. 

Before the theoretical implications of some of the conclusions reached are 
discussed it will perhaps be well to state clearly in outline what results have been 
obtained. In Table III are summarized the contrasting properties of the two 
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Table III. Contrasting properties of tvoo horse serum albumin fractions. 


Description 

Solubility in ammonium 
sulphate solution 

Preparation 


Carbohydrate content 
(as g.-m.-g.) 

Nitrogen content 

Van Slyke amino> 
nitrogen content 
Rotatory power [a]64ai 
Coagulation temperature 
Tryptophan content 
Tyrosine content 
Hydrolysis with hydro- 
chloric acid 


Crystalline scrum albumin 
Least soluble fraction 

Twelve times crystallized 


0 * 05 % 

14 * 4 % 

10 % 

- 70 - 8 ® 

0 - 26 % 

4 - 79 % 

Keraaiiied colourless 


Mother-liquor fraction 

Most soluble fraction 

Remaining in mother- 
liquors after removal 
of two loss soluble 
fractions 

8 - 5 % 

13 * 0 % 

0 * 65 % 

- 571 *’ 

10 % 

5 - 38 % 

Much humin formation 


“end” fractions separated from serum albumin, the most sparingly soluble 
fraction and the most easily soluble fraction l)eing selected. In this comiexion 
the solubility referred to is in ammonium sulphate solution and not in water. 

It is clearly proved that horse serum albumin may, by simple methods not 
involving any rigorous treatment, be separated into two fractions of quite 
diflPerent chemical and physical properties. The crystalline fraction free from 
carbohydrate is not difficult to identify; it is probably true serum albumin in 
a higher state of purity than is generally encountered. It seems that serum 
albumin is usually contaminated with varying amounts of some other protein 
which is entirely removed only after a quite exttmsive crystallization process. 
The outstanding characteristics of “pure” serum albumin apparently are: (1) its 
solutions are almost colourless, (2) it contains no carbohydrate, (3) humin 
formation does not occur during acid hydrolysis and (4) it has a low tryptophan 
content, namely between 0*26 and 0*30% . This last point is of some interest, for 
if it be assumed that serum albumin has a molecular weight of 69,(K)0 [Mutzen- 
becher & Svedberg, 1933], then the presence of one molecule of tryptophan in 
each albumin molecule would require a tryptophan content of 

100-0-298%, 

a figure in remarkable agreement with the experimental determination. 

The identity of the second protein is the next point of interest. It is not 
suggested that the easily soluble fraction B or H represents a pure protein but 
it seems probable that they are each a mixture of albumin with another protein 
It is hoped in the future to obtain further evidence as to the nature of this other 
protein material, which may be serum mucoid. Serum mucoid has not been 
studied extensively but its marked characteristics appear to be that it is not 
coagulated on heating, that it has a high carbohydrate content of about 25%, 
and that it has a low nitrogen content, 11'9% [Zanetti, 1897 ; Bywaters, 1909; 
Bimington, 1931]. The soluble fraction from serum albumin has a fairly high 
carbohydrate content (8*5 %) and is not easily coagulated on heating. Appar- 
ently, however, when large quantities of serum albumin are present the coagulum 
of serum albumin produced on heating carries down with it a considerable 
pesrtiem of this almost non-ooagulable protein. It is perhaps not surprising that 
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mixtures of proteins, with their large number of reactive groups, behave some- 
what differently from the individual components of the mixture and are difficult 
to separate. 

Serum mucoid is prepared by coagulating serum or even whole blood by 
heating and precipitating the filtrate with alcohol after dialysis. A yield of 
0* 1-0*5 g. per litre of blood is obtained by this method. If, as seems possible, the 
carbohydrate content of serum albumin (about 2*5% g.-m.-g.) is due to ad- 
mixture with serum mucoid (containing about 25% g.-m.-g.), there must be in 
each litre of serum say 25 g. of albumin and 2*2 g. of serum mucoid, 90 % of 
which is carried down by the albumin when it is coagulated by heating. It is 
worthy of note that Levene & Mori [1929] conclude that the carbohydrate 
content of egg albumin is due to admixture with ovomucoid. 

It is certain that the second fraction present in serum albumin presents 
certain similarities to the protein known as serum mucoid but it is immaterial 
for the moment whether the two are identical. The important fact established is 
that there is present in the albumin fraction of serum considerable quantities of 
some other protein, perhaps amounting to as much as one-tenth of the total 
albumin fraction. 

Summary. 

1. Serum albumin, as ordinarily prepared, is apparently not a single protein 
but is contaminated with varying amounts of a more soluble fraction. 

2. By careful fractionation horse serum albumin has been separated into 
two widely different fractions: 

(а) Crystalline albumin free from carbohydrate and with a tryptophan 
content corresponding roughly to one molecule of this amino-acid in each 
molecule of protein; 

(б) A freely soluble fraction which is not coagulated readily on heating. This 
fraction contains considerable amounts of carbohydrate, has a higher tryptophan 
content than the albumin fraction, has a lower rotatory power and a lower 
nitrogen content and has fewer free amino-groups. 


The author is indebted to the staff of these laboratories for their technical 
co-operation. 
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In any attempt to study the oxidative effect of irradiation of fats, it is obvious 
that the methods of analysis employed must play an important part. The tests 
which may l)e applied to oxidized fats are characterized by lack of precision as 
regards both the actual quantitative expression and the knowledge of the 
chemistry involved. Reference to the paper by Lampitt et al. [1935] will show 
that three methods wore selected to illustrate the application of the irradiation 
technique which was described. These methods had been studied with the object 
of exact standardization of proadure and an early communication on the subject 
was confidently predicted. Since the publication of the paper in 1935, however, 
further investigation has resulted in the application of the Zeiss photometer to 
the measurement of the Kreis test intensity, and in the development of a modifi- 
cation of the Issoglio determination, which yields figures very different from 
those usually obtained. The present paper details the results of this work, 
together with certain references to the aldehyde value [Lea, 1934] and the 
jieroxide value [Lea, 1931]. 

Many workers have indicated the complexity of the changes whicli take place 
when comparatively simple chemical substances are irradiated and it can be 
assumed that the changes are even more complicated in the case of fats. Much 
has been written in an endeavour to explain and interpret the results of chemical 
examination of oxidized fats but such speculations cannot be regarded as being 
really profitable with the meagre data available. The authors have carried out 
certain work in an endeavour to correlate the results obtained on a series of 
fats using the tests mentioned. These results are recorded and certain tentative 
conclusions have been drawn regarding the interrelationship of the substances 
determined by the various methods. 

Experimental. 

1. The Kreis test. 

The test, as modified by Kerr [1918], is capable of detecting incipient ran- 
cidity, and the work of Powick [1923] would appear to prove that the red colour 
produced in the reaction is due to the presence of epihydrinaldehyde in oxidized 
fats. 

Attempts to express the results quantitatively cannot be considered to be 
entirely satisfactory, although any one of the proposed methods in the hands 
of the same investigator is probably sufficiently accurate to give comparative 
results^ Methods of quantitative expression already proposed include: 

(1) Matching by means of a colour standard (such as potassium perman- 
ganate [Pritzker & Jungkunz, 1927]). 

( 2237 ) 
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(2) Diluting the fat with a neutral substance (such as light petroleum) until 
the colour obtained matches a standard colour (such as methyl red at pH 4*8 
[Holm & Greenbank, 1923]). 

(3) Diluting the fat with light petroleum until it only just produces a 
positive reaction [Kerr, 1918]. 

Taufel & Sadler [1934] have recently proposed the removal of the reacting 
substance from the fat in a stream of nitrogen and its subsequent colorimetric 
determination, using the ICreis test by comparison with known amounts of 
epihydrinaldehyde. 

The objection to the use of artificial colour standards is the fact that they 
do not always match the K>eis test colour exactly, and a method has therefore 
been worked out by the authors for the quantitative expression of the Kreis 
test by means of the Zeiss photometer, the use of which offers the advantages 
that the personal element is eliminated from the determination and the use of 
artificial colour standards is avoided. 

(а) Purification of reagents. In the Kreis test, purity of the reagents is an 
important matter if consistently reproducible colour shades are to be obtained. 
This applies particularly to the dilution method where a small error in the 
determination of the point at which a positive test is obtained causes an apparently 
large alteration in the dilution figure. It has therefore been found necessary to 
purify the methylated ether for use in the Kreis test and also, at times, the light 
petroleum.^ 

Hydrochloric acid should be of A.R. quality and colourless. It is preferably 
stored in the dark and should be discarded as soon as it develops any colour. 

(б) The dilution method. A light petroleum solution of the fat of suitable 
strength is prepared. A series of test-tubes of identical shape and colour is used, 
and varying amounts of the solution are measured into the tubes, sufficient light 
petroleum being added to adjust the volumes to 2 ml. The Kreis test is applied 
and the dilution at which a negative test is first obtained is used as a measure of 
the Kreis test intensity. 

Such a method of determination is obviously subject to a ‘'personal factor ”, 
but it is also greatly affected by the colour of the blank solution. If the latter is 
coloured (owing to unsatisfactory reagents) the point at which a positive test can 
be detected is materially altered, and the sensitivity of the test is very much 
reduced. Although such a method is satisfactory for the comparison of fats 
which are to be examined together, it can hardly be considered as a suitable 
method of expressing the Kreis test quantitatively. 

(c) Photometric method of quantitative expression of the Kreis test. In the 
experiments described herein the technique used has been as follows, 

5 ml. of a fat solution in light petroleum are placed in a small separating 
funnel with 10 ml. concentrated hydrochloric acid and shaken for 2 min. 5 ml. 
of 0*1 phloroglucinol reagent are then added, and the mixture is shaken for 
2 min. The emulsion is run into a 30 ml. centrifuge-tube and whirled (2300 r.p.m.) 
for 10 min. The volume of the lower acid layer has been found to be 12*5 ml. 

^ Purification of the ether is effected in a manner similar to that advocated by Werner [1933], 
by shaking 100 ml. with 20 ml. silver nitrate solution (10%) and 20 ml. potassium hydroxide 
solution (5 %) in a separating funnel. After standing some time, with occasional shaking, the lower 
layer is removed, and, after washing with water, the ether is filtered. The dear ether is dried over 
fused oaldum chloride and filtered. It is then suitable for use in the preparation of the 0*1 % 
solution of phloroglucinol. 

When neoeraary, light petroleum (b.f. 40-^^) is purified by refluxing idth concentrated 
sulphuric acid, removing the acid by washing and drying with fused calcium chloride. 
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By means of a dry pipette sufficient of the acid layer is transferred to a 2*0 cm. 
Zeiss photometer cell,^ and the colour is measured in the instrument against water 
as a standard, using a suitable filter. A combination of the Wratten mercury 
green line filter and a didymium filter (No. G 555a Corning Glass Works) has 
been found to be satisfactory. The limits of the light band transmitted by the 
combination were sharply defined at 5400 A. and less sharply at 5550-5600 A. 

A blank determination is made on the reagents using 5 ml. light petroleum 
instead of the 5 ml. fat solution, and the Kreis test is calculated by use of the 
formnW. log B -log R 

X 

where X=wt. of fat in the 5 ml. light petroleum solution, JR = photometer 
reading of the fat solution and R=photometer reading of the blank’' 
determination. 

Table I shows the results obtained by taking two or more different weights of 
fat in each of a series of seven irradiated fats and demonstrates the accuracy 
obtainable. Actually, as the result of a large number of such determinations it 
can be said that the Kreis test intensity figures are reproducible with an error 
which is not more than 5 % . Values obtained by this method have been com- 
pared with those obtained by the dilution method, the accuracy of which is 

Table I. Kreis test intensities determined on different weights of butter fat. 


Weight of butter fat in 
5 ml. light petroleum 
iSamj)le Xo. polution (g.) 


Kreis test 
intensity 

0-30 

0-30 

001 

0- 63 

1*40 

1- 40 

2- 28 
2-32 

5-08 

4- 91 

508 

5*61 

5- 60 

7'32 

7*56 


Table II. Comparison of Kreis test intensities by the dilution method 
and the photometric method. 


Determined Kreis test intensity 


% oxidized 

r 

-A 

t 

butter fat in 

Dilution 

Photometer 

Dilution 

fat mixture 

ratio 

method x 10* 

ratio 

100 

3100 

2090 

3100 

82*7 

1900 

1730 

2300 

66*2 

2000 

1390 

3020 

421 

1000 

910 

2380 

19-7 

400 

420 

2030 


Calculated Kreis test intensity 
for oxidized fat 


Photometer 
method x 10* 

2090 

2090 

2100 

2160 

2130 


1 In the glass cell supplied ^dth the instrument it is necessary to smear the cell-cover 
with “rubber-grease” before it is placed in position. This eflFectively seals the cell and prevents 
the eadt of acid fumes. 
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necessarily much less. Table II gives a series of such figures, obtained for different 
dilutions of oxidized butter fat with fresh butter fat. 

The Kreis test intensities by the Zeiss photometer method are shown to be 
independent of the weight of fat taken for the test, and the greatest error re- 
corded is 2*6%. The dilution method is shown to be subject to an error of 
± 20 %. 

2. The peroxide value. 

The accurate determination of peroxide in fats has been described by 
Lea [1931]. The following description of the method includes slight manipulative 
improvements introduced by the authors. 

1 g. fat (or less if the peroxide value is high) is weighed into a pyrex boiling- 
tube, diameter about 20 mm. which is protected from light by means of a brown 
paper tube. 1 g. powdered A.R. potassium iodide is added and a mixture of 6*5 ml. 
A.R. chloroform and 13 ml. A.R. acetic acid. A steady sti'eam of nitrogen is 
passed into the air space above the liquid by means of a narrow glass tube which 
is widened for about 2 in. at the lower end. The tube passes loosely through a 
hole in a rubber stopper (which fits into the pyrt^x tube) and the upper end carries 
a glass tap. After 3 min. the stream of nitrogen is stopped by means of the tap, 
and after removal of the brown paper cover, the tube is immediately heated 
over a small Bunsen fiame until the liquid is boiling freel3^ The tube is then 
plunged into a boiling water-bath until the boiling liquid has risen to within 
half an inch of the rubber stopper. The narrow glass tube is then pulled up until 
its lower, widened portion closes the hole in the stopper. The closed boiling-tube 
is now shaken vigorously for a few seconds and plunged into ice-cold water for 
about a minute. The titration is carried out according to Lea's instructions^ and 
the number of ml. of V/500 sodium thiosulphate required by the iodine liberated 
from 1 g, fat must be multiplied by 1*6 to give mg. Og per l()()g. fat. This method 
of presenting the results has been adopted in this paper. The greatest precaution 
should be taken to protect the fat and reagents from the action of direct light. 

In the case of fats which have a high peroxide content, it has been found 
necessary^ to use less than 1 g. fat, and this has been done when the titration 
exceeds about 10 ml. The necessity for this precaution is illustrated by the results 
given in Table III. 

Table III. Peroxide values determined on different weights of fat. 



Weight of fat 
taken (g.) 

Peroxide 


value 

Ox kidney fat 

0*200 

63 

0*249 

61 


0*507 

52 


1*004 

46 

Butter fat 1 

0*050 

90 


0*112 

94 


0*203 

83 


0*512 

71 


1*004 

59 

Butter fat 2 

0*049 

166 


0*110 

162 


0*226 

136 


0*551 

118 

Butter fat 3 

0*062 

106 


0*102 

197 


0*281 

160 


0*442 

144 


> The end-point is not good, but with a little practice the Oration can be mi^e without diiBcuity . 
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3. The Issoglio value, 

(a) Kerr'' 8 metJud. Apart from a few minor points the following instructions 
for the determination of the Issoglio value follow the method devised by 
Kerr [1918]. 

12*5 g. fat and 50 ml. distilled water are placed in a 300 ml. pyrex flask, 
and heated on a steam-bath (protected from direct light) for 2 hours. At intervals 
‘ of 15 min., the contents of the flask are swirled. After 2 hours the mixture is 
filtered through a wet filter-paper (Whatman No. 42 11 cm.) into a 50 ml. 
graduated flask and, after cooling, the filtrate is made up to 50 ml. with distilled 
water. 10 ml. of this solution are mixed with 10 ml. of 20% sulphuric acid in 
a 300 ml. pyrex flask, and 50 ml. N[100 potassium permanganate solution are 
added. The solution is heated to boiling, the flask being covered by a small 
watch glass, and the boiling is continued for exactly 5 min. 50 ml. iV^/100 
ammonium oxalate solution are added, and the solution is titrated with NjlOi) 
potassium permanganate at about 60®. 

The Issoglio value is calculated from the formula 

(^-gx3*2, 

where fi = No. of ml. .V/100 potassium permanganate used for oxidizing 10 ml. 
of filtrate (i.e. extract from 2*5 g. fat), and is a blank titration obtained in a 
similar mariner on 10 ml. distilled vrater which has been passed through a wet 
No. 42 11 cm. filter paper (an average figure is 3*5 ml.). 

The Issoglio value is therefore the oxygen equivalent in mg. of the aqueous 
extract from 100 g. fat. 

(5) Method of boiling with potassium permanganate. In order to ensure 
identical treatment during the boiling with potassium permanganate, the fol- 
lowing procedure has been adopted. Two Bunsen burners and tripods are used; 
one burner is used for bringing the solution to the boil, and the other is so 
adjusted that it is sufficiently hot to keep the sjolution boiling. A clean glass 
bead is placed in the liquid in order to prevent overheating. The flask containing 
the permanganate etc. is placed on the first tripod until it begins to boil, and it is 
then quickly transferred to the second tripod and allowed to boil for exactly 
5 min. The adjustments of the Bunsen burners are not altered during the course 
of a determination, and in this way the blank and the determination receive 
exactly the same treatment. 

(c) Treatment for fats of high Issoglio value. It wius discovered, during the 
course of an investigation on the irradiation of butter-fat, that the Issoglio value 
did not increase to its expected magnitude for the longer irradiation periods. This 
was considered to be due to the possibility that, for fats of high Issoglio value, 
only a part of the water-soluble oxidizable substances was determined under the 
standard conditions of the test, as given in (a) and (6). This is shown by the 
following example. An oxidized butter fat having an apparent Issoglio value of 
58 was re-examined by making the detennination on a mixture of 6*25 g. fat 
plus 6*25 g. fresh butter fat with an Issoglio value of 2. The result obtained 
was 38, from which it may be calculated that the true Issoglio value of the 
oxidized fat was (38 x 2) — 2 « 74. 

As a result of a number of determinations it was concluded that, employing 
the technique in question, this dilution procedure was necessary for fats having 
an Issoglio value higher than 40, 12*5 g. of the mixture being taken for the 
determination. 
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(d) Progressive oxidation during the period of extraction. The method, as 
described above, was used for obtaining the results presented in a previous paper 
[Lampitt et al., 1935] but subsequently indications were obtained that oxidation 
of the fat occurred during the extraction period. Experiments were therefore 
made in which two precautions were introduced to limit the possibility of 
oxidation occurring during the determination; the addition of a condenser 
and the production of an inert atmosphere by a nitrogen stream playing on 
the surface of the reaction mixture. Results of preliminary tests are given in 
Table IV. 

Table IV. Effect of an inert atmosphere during the Issoglio extraction. 




Issoglio value obtained 



Sample No. 

r 

Orijpnal 

method 

Condenser 

alone 

\ 

Condenser and 
nitrogen 

1 

1-4 

1-2 

1-4 

2 

20*5 

15*5 

9*6 

3 

60* 

46* 

24-5 

4 

103* 

73* 

26 

5 

ISSt 

130t 

44-5 


* Original fat diluted with fresh butter fat in the ratio 8:17. 
t Original fat diluted with fresh butter fat in the ratio 5 : 20. 


It would appear therefore that, when an Issoglio determination is made by 
the original method, further oxidation of the fat occurs duiing the 2 hours’ 
extraction period and that, when the fat is already appreciably oxidized, the 
further oxidation is very considerable. No definite explanation can be offered 
of the apparently anomalous results obtained with Sample No. 1 which had a 
low Issoglio value. In the case of fresh butter fat, however, it is probable that 
in the original method the fat is not oxidized beyond the induction period, and 
the two methods would not then be expected to give substantially different 
results. 

Further evidence that the higher values obtained by the original method are 
due to oxidation of the fat is afforded by the results of determinations in which 
the time of aqueous extraction was varied. The determinations were made on 
2*6 g. fat plus 10 g. fresh butter fat (of known Issoglio value), the results being 
calculated by the method already indicated. Prom these determinations which 
are given in Table VII (original method), it appears that the results obtained by 
the original method have no quantitative significance, except as empirical 
values, obtained by adherence to a strict procedure. 

(c) Effect of stirring during extraction. Another aspect of the method which 
was obviously capable of improvement was the perio^c shaking of the fat and 
water during the 2 hours’ extraction, and in this connexion a series of experi- 
ments has b^n carried out in which the periodic shaking was replaced either by 
gas bubbling or by mechanical stirring. The results are collected in Table V. 

From these figures it appears that stirring by nitrogen bubbling is a satis- 
factory method of ensuring eflScient extraction of the fat by the water. The 
results are definitely higher than when the nitrogen is passed into the flask (and 
not through the liquid) and they are also slightly higher than those obtained by 
mechanical stirring. The possibility that oxygen (or some other impurity) in the 
nitrogen was the cause of these higher residts appears to be excluded by the 
experiments carried out with hydrogen, with washed nitrogen with nitrogen 
wMoh had been passed over heated copper. The lower resmts obtained by 
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Table V. Effect of stirring during the Issoglio extraction. 

Stirring by gas bubbling Mechanical stirring 


Sample 

No. 

Nitrogen 

on 

surface 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

water- 

washed 

Nitrogen 

over 

heated cop|)er Hydrogen 

Rotary 

1 

Up and 
down 

1 

10 

14 







___ 


2 

13*5 

18*5 

— 









3 

— 

17 

— 





13*5 



4 

— 

17*5 

— 

— 



16 

16 

5 

— 

33 

— 

— 



31 



6 

— 

18 

17*5 









7 

— 

10 

— 

19-5 







8 

— 

20*5 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 


mechanical stirring are probably due to the fact that the stirrer was small (since 
it had to be inserted through the neck of the flask) and, for this reason, not 
sufficiently efficient. 

The use of a stream of nitrogen for stirring the fat and water during the 2 hours 
period is therefore recommended as an improvement in the method. The results 
so obtained are very different from those furnished by the original method, but 
the present authors consider that they are more likely to have some chemical 
significance.^ 

In the above experiments the nitrogen stream was adjusted to about 6 1. per 
hour, but no attempt was made exactly to standardize the speed. This point 
seemed to be worthy of further examination, and experiments were therefore 
made in which the rate of flow of the nitrogen was different for determinations 
which were otherwise identical. The actual speeds were not accurately deter- 
mined, but they were roughly 6 and 12 1. i)er hour, and it will be seen from the 
results given in Table VI that the magnitude of the Issoglio determination was 
not affected by the rate of flow of the nitrogen. 

Table VI, Effect of speed of nitrogen stream. 

Sample No. 6 1, per hour 12 1. jier hour 

1 17-5 18 

2 U 34 

3 41 41-5 

In view of the increasing values obtained by the original method with 
increasing times of aqueous extraction, a similar series of Issoglio determinations 
was made on the same fat by the new method. The results are given in Table VII. 

Table VII. Effect of increasing period of extraction, 

1 hour 2 hours 3 hours 

Original method 57*5 122 194 

New method 36’5 43*5 43*5 

It is seen that the figure obtained by the new method after 3 hours is the 
same as that for 2 hours, and it may be concluded that the extraction is complete 
in tihe normal time, viz. 2 hours. 

* It i« obvious that the composition of any products carried over by the nitrogen stream may 
be of importance. This matter is I'eceiving attention, but it is significant to record that the solution 
which is obtained by passing the gas through water in a sintered glass bubbler contains substances 
which are oxidizabte fcy permanganate. 
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(/) Rmmmended procedure. As an outcome of this investigation it is re- 
commended that the Issoglio value should be determined as follows. 

12*5 g. fat and 50 ml. of boiled and cooled distilled water are placed in a 
175 ml. lask provided with a single-surface condenser having a ground glass 
joint. A slow stream of nitrogen is bubbled through the contents of the flask by 
means of a glass tube passing down the inside of the condenser, and the flask 
is heated on a boiling water-bath for 2 hours in a location protected from direct 
light. After this time, the tube is raised so that the nitrogen no longer bubbles 
through the liquid, and the flask is allowed to remain on the water-bath for a few 
minutes until the fat la 3 ^r has separated. The contents of the flask are then 
filtered through a wet filter-paper (Whatman No. 42 11 cm.) into a 50 ml. 
graduated flask, and after cooling, the volume of the filtrate is made up to 50 ml. 
with distilled water. The permanganate equivalent of this solution is deter- 
mined as previously described. 

It is permissible to make determinations on less than 12*5 g. fat, provided 
that the weight taken is increased to 12*5 g. with fat of known Issoglio value. 
In this case, the Issoglio value will be given by the formula 

6+12*5 (c-6)/a, 

where a = weight of fat taken, 6= Issoglio value of fat used for dilution, c= Isso- 
glio value determined on the mixture. 

The results of such determinations made on five irradiated butter fats are 
given in Table VIII. The fresh butter fat used for the dilutions had an Issoglio 
value of 1*55. 

Table VIII. lasoglio values determined on varying amounts of original 
fat diluted to 12’5 g. with fresh butter fat. 

Weight of original fat (g.) 

Sample . * . 

No. 12*6 8-7 7*6 70 en 6-25 00 2-5 2*0 

1 0.0 — _ 60 _ — 

2 19 _ _ _ 19 — — 

3 32 ______ 3(t — — 

4 44 43 44 — — — 42 44 — 

6 100 _ _ _ — 113 _ _ 110 

4. The aldehyde value. 

The determination of “ aldehydes ” in oxidized fats by formation of the bisul- 
phite compounds was proposed by Lea [1934] and his method has been employed 
by the present aiuthors without serious modification. Although the end-points 
of the titrations are somewhat difficult to judge, it is considered that the deter- 
mination affords an approximate indication of the “aldehyde” content of an 
oxidized fat. Experience gained during the course of these investigations would 
indicate that the results are subject to a maximum error of ± 15 % , although the 
results of duplicate determinations usually agree more satisfactc^y. The factors 
responsible for the erratic results which are sometimes obtained have not been 
investigated, but the fundamental weakness of titniting sulphite with iodine in 
bicarbonate solution is a possible explanation. Since the identity of the sub- 
stances determined is not known, the results have been expressed as (CO) in 
parts per million, i.e. 1 ml. N/50Q iodine per g. fats;28 parts per million of 
(CO). 
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5. Application of the tests described to the examination of irradiated 

biUter fats» 

The method adopted in this phase of the work has been to determine the 
peroxide value, the Ib*eis test intensity, the aldehyde value and the Issoglio value 
on eight samples of the same butter fat which had been oxidized to different 
extents by irradiation under the mercury quartz lamp. In addition, the first 
three of these determinations were also made on the fats remaining after the 
Issoglio extraction had been made (designated “Issoglio fat” in Table IX). In 
the latter cases, the fat was filtered through a dry fluted No. 41, 9 cm. Whatman 
filter-paper, without further heating and without undue exposure to light. 
Table IX gives the results which have lieen obtained. 

Table IX. Analytical results obtained on irradiated butter fat. 

Peroxide value test intensity Aldehyde value 


Sample 

Issoglio 

Original Issoglio 

Ratio 

Original 

Issoglio 

Ratio 

Original Issoglio 

Ratio 

fat 

fat 

(a -6)/ 

fat 

fat 

(e-d)l 

fat 

fat 

(e-/)/ 

No. 

value 

(«) 


a 

(r) 

id) 

c 

{^) 

if) 

e 

1 

40 

16 

17 5 

— 

0*22 

on 

0-50 

40 

35 

013 

2 

no 

39 

34 

0*13 

0-58 

0-29 

0-.50 

125 

65 

0-48 

3 

170 

68 

65 

019 

1-51 

0-72 

0*52 

160 

70 

0-56 

4 

— 

74 

— 

— 

1-73 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

5 

28-5 

114 

96 

016 

3-31 

1-38 

0-58 

265 

115 

0*57 

0 

29-5 

119 

108 

009 

3-85 

1*88 

0*51 

280 

130 

0-54 

7 

380 

132 

108 

018 

3-92 

1-67 

0-57 

290 

115 

0*60 

8 

— 

144 

— 

— 

4-58 

— 

— 

305 

— 

— 

9 

— 

158 

— 

— 

618 

— 

— 

360 

— 

— 

10 

430 

194 

151 

0-22 

612 

2-56 

0-58 

465 

215 

0-54 

11 

— 

195 

— 

— 

6-82 

— 

— 

400 

— 

— 

12 

51-5 

210 

174 

017 

8-33 

3-48 

0-58 

465 

195 

0>58 


Discussion. 

Although no definite conclusions can be drawn from these results, there are 
several points of interest to which attention may be called. 

(а) It would appear to be significant that in the case of eight fats, varying 
widely in degree of oxidation, the pretreatment of the fat by the modified Issoglio 
technique results in a reduction of the peroxide value by about 16%, of the 
Kreis test intensity by about 55 % and of the aldehyde value by about 55 % 
(excluding sample No. 1). This would appear to indicate an equilibrium dis- 
tribution of the various substances between the aqueous and the fat layers 
during the Issoglio determination. This is not surprising in the case of the last 
two determinations, but in the case of the i)eroxide value it is somewhat difficult 
to understand. If the peroxides were decomposed by water during the 2 hours' 
extraction, one would expect a greater reduction than one-sixth, and it is 
difficult to imagine that they are extracted in any strict sense of the word. It is 
possible, however, that during the extraction period the peroxides react with 
oxidizable substances (for example, aldehydes) present in the fat, and that their 
disappearance is to be accounted for in this manner. A further possibility is that 
two types of peroxide exist in irradiated fats, only one of which is decomposed 
under the conditions obtained in the Issoglio extraction. 

(б) It is perhaps remarkable that the relative reduction in the aldehyde value 
shoffid in aU oases be practically identical with the relative reduction in the 
Kreis test intensity; in other words, the extraction by water in the modified 
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Issoglio determination results in the removal of 66% of the bodies giving the Kreis 
test ^d 66 % of those determined as aldehydes. This would suggest some close 
relation between the two determinations, but the nature of this relation is not 
apparent from the results of the determinations on the original fats. 




Kg. 2, 

Hie Kreis test is associated with epihydrinaldehyde, oar with a compound 
which can give rise to epihydrinaldehyde, and it is of course possible that this 
substance will be determined and included in the aMeb yd* vidue. However, it 
would appear from Fig. 2 that the magnitude oi the Kreis test does not b^ 
may simple relati(ni to the totd aldehydes, and it may be concluded, at least 
tentatively, that the Kreis test substance does not oonsMtute a :&ed TOonortion 
of the determined aldehydes. T 
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(c) The determinations presented above were carried out with the intention 
of elucidating the nature of the substances determined in the Issoglio value. It 
was thought that perhaps the Issoglio value might be a composite determination 
including definite contributions from the aldehyde value, the peroxide value and 
the Kreis test, and that it might be possible to discover some simple relations 




between these four determinations. This object has not been definitely achieved, 
but Fig, 1 shows the relation between the Issoglio value and the reductions in 
the Kreis test intensities and also a similar curve for the reductions in the 
aldehyde values. 

In the former case, there is obviously no proportionality, but in the case of 
the aldehyde value, the results are certainly suggestive, especially when con- 
sideration is given to the magnitude of the errors inherent in the three deter- 
minations involved. 

A similarly linear curve is of course also obtained when the Issoglio value is 
plotted against the original aldehyde value (Fig. 3), since the Issoglio extraction 
results in the removal of a roughly constant proportion of the aldehydes. 

Bioohem. 1936 xxx 145 
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In Fig. 5 the Issoglio value is plotted against the peroxide value and again 
the ourve appears to be a straight Une. IHs is contrary to the authors’ previous 
suggestion [Lampitt ei al., 1936], but it should be remembered that the present 
Issoglio values have been determined by the new method. It will be seen also 
that a straight line relation appears to hold between the Issoglio values and the 
reductions in the peroxide values. 

Fig. 4 shows that the Kreis test does not vary proportionally with either the 
peroxide value or the Issoglio value, and this is in accord with observations 
previoudy recorded. Similarly there is no proportionality between the Kreis 



test and the aldehyde value (Fig. 2). Fig. 2 shows also the relation between the 
aldehyde value and the peroxide value, and the ourve appears to be practically 
a straight line. 

A tentative conclusion is that the aldehyde value and the peroxide value 
increase in rough proportionality and that, since the Issoglio vedno determines 
about 55 % of the aldehyde value, it is therefore also proportional to the per- 
oxide value. 

StTHHAXT. 

1. A method of evaluating the intensity of the Kreis test colour by the use 
of the Zeiss photometer has bwn presented. 

2. An improved method of determination of the Issoglio value has been 
described, the chief modification being the use of a stream of nitrogen for stirring 
the fat during the pedod of aqueous extraction. 

3. A tecfaidque for die determination of peroxides by Lea’s method has been 
described, and it is shown that the weight of fat should not be greater than the 
amoimt required to give a titration of about 10 ml. of N/500 sodium thiosulphate. 

4. Figures are given fin* determinations of Kreis test intenmties, peroxide 
values and aldehyde vcdues on irradiated fats both before and after ^ Issoglio 
determination. The latter has been found to cause a reductaon of about 16 % 
in the peroxide vidue, about 56 % in the Kreis test intensity and about 65 % in 
die aldehyde value. These figures were not dependent on the degree of oxidi^on 
of the fate. 

6. The Issoglio value appears to be janporticmal to the reduodon in die 
alddiyde value and also to the aldehyde value of the wiginal fat. 

6. The alddbyde value and the peroxide value have been found to be roug^y 
proportion^. Since the Issoglio value is proportaQnal to die ald^yde value, it 
is also poi^iordoaal to the peroxide value. 
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In a previous communication [Cohen 4; Marrian, 1936], the isolation of a water- 
soluble substance containing a high proportion of combined oestriol was reported. 
Although no great confidence in the purity of this substance was felt, since it 
could not be isolated in a crystalline form, the suggestion was made on the basis 
of carbon and hydrogen analyses and certain colour reactions that it was an 
oestriolglucuronide. The method described for the isolation of this substance 
was long and tedious and the yields obtained were poor. Owing to the small 
amounts available it was not possible to study the properties of the substance in 
detail or to determine its physiological potency. 

The method which has now been adopted for the isolation of the compound, 
although essentially similar to that originally described, is considerably shorter 
and results in excellent yields of a product of high purity. The steps in this 
modified method are shown in Table I . Attention may be drawn to the following 
points : (a) The neutralization of acid butanol extracts with ammonium hydroxide 
instead of sodium hydroxide. In this way high alkalinity of the evaporating 
extracts is more easily avoided, (b) Elimination of the extractions with 90% 
ethanol and 92 % pyridine. Extraction of aqueous solutions with a 1: 2 mixture 
of pyridine and benzene was used with some batches and was found to be a 
valuable method of purification in cases where the quantity of glucuronide in the 
urine was small. Good yields of a pure product, however, have been obtained 
without its help, (c) Elimination of the process in which a butanol solution was 
washed with 0-8% sodium carbonate and then extracted with iV/50 sodium 
hydroxide. In the present work it was found that the carbonate washing of the 
butanol caused very great losses of glucuronide. It is difficult to understand why 
this process gave such excellent results in the original work, (e) Crystallization 
of the final product as the sodium salt from methanol. 

The cnide products yielded by this process were recrystallized several times 
from methanol. When pure anhy^ous methanol was employed, crystals melting 
at about 305® and analysing excellently for C^H^jjOjNa, 0-5 CH3OH were obtained. 
Methanol containing smdl amounts of water yielded a crystalline product 
melting at about 266® and analysing for C, 4 H 3 i 03 Na, 1 n 5 HjO.^ The higher- 
melting product was found to be converted into the lower-melting one by treat- 
ment with water, while the reverse process could be effected by repeated crystal- 
lization from anhydrous methanol. It was not possible to remove either the 
methanol or water of crystallization by heating in vamo at 80® over phosphorus 
pentoxide. 

^ It should be^pexinted out that owing to the decomporition that ocours at and just below the 
melting |K)int in all these oompounds, the exact thermometer reading varies conriderably according 
to to rate Cf heating. Differences of i or 2° in the melting points reoor^A%)r different pre- 
paratiens have therefore little sigmficaiioe. 

( 2260 ) 
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Urine 


Concentrated to approx. 1/8 vol. Acidified to pH 2*5-3‘0, 
saturated with >iaCl and extracted with BuOH. 


Urine 


BuOH extract 

Concentrated to 1/2 vol. and extracted with NjZ NaOH. 


BvOH 

NjZ NaOH extract 

Acidified to pH 2‘5-3*0, saturated with NaCl and extracted 
with BuOH. 


BuOH 


Aqueous soltUion 


NeutraliziHl with NH4OH and evaporated to diyness. 
BuOH residue dissolved in H^O and extracted with ether. 


Aqueous solution 

Extracted with quinoline 


1 

Ether 


Quinoline 

Washecl with 10 Na^COj. 


Extracted with NJIO NaOH. 


Aqueous solution 


lO^loNa^COi 


I 

Quinoline 

N/IO NaOH 

Acidifie<] to pH 3*0 and extracted with BuOH. BuOH 
extract washed with water and evaporated to dryness. 


BuOH residue 

Dissolved in absolute methanol and pH of solution adjusted 
to 7‘0-7-5 by addition of methanolic NaOH. Solution 
concentrated to small volume under nitrogen. 

Sodium salt of oestridmonoglucuronide. 


Acidification of aqueous solutions of the sodium salt yielded the free glucu- 
ronide in the form of a gel. Solid but amorphous preparations were obtained by 
dissolving the gel in alcohol and evaporating to dryness. Different preparations 
had sharp melting-points ranging firom about 196° to 236°. The different melting- 
points appeared to be caused by varying amounts of water of “crystallization’*. 
In the case of one preparation drying at 80° in vaevo over P 2 O 5 removed all the 
bound water, 3 delding a product which analysed correctly for the anhydrous 
glucuronide. With other preparations, however, it was not possible to obtain a 
completely anhydrous product by drying oven at 140°. The resison for these 
differences is obscure and, since the question is of no great importance, the 
experimental results are not reported in full. 

The crystalline sodium salt gave a strongly positive naphthoresorcinol test, 
a negative Benedict test before and a positive Benedict test after hydrolysis 
with dilute acid. like most of the naturally occurring glucuronides, it is laevo- 
rotatory. 

MUlon’s test was strongly positive in the cold. It was previously suggested, 
tentatively [Cohen ft Marrian, 1936], that this might indicate that the phenolic 
hydroxyl group of the oestriol was not conjugated with the glucuronic acid. 
Oonfirmation of this has now been obtained by (a) spectrographic and ( 6 ) chemical 
methods. 
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(а) It has recently been shown by Callow [1936] that compounds of the 
oestrin series in which the phenolic group is show a shift in absorption 
maximum from 2800 to 2950 A. in the presence of alkali owing to salt formation. 
This shift of absorption maximum in alkaline solution was not observed in 
compounds of the oestrin series in which the phenolic hydroxyl was combined. 
Callow pointed out that use might be made of this observation in the deter- 
mination of the structure of naturally occurring conjugated oestrogens such as 
oestriol glucuronide. Dr Callow has since very kindly examined spectrographi- 
cally a specimen of the crystalline sodium salt and he has been able to show that 
in alkaline solution the shift in absorption maximum characteristic of a free 
phenolic hydroxyl does occur. The authors are grateful to Dr Callow for per- 
mission to include his results in the present paper. 

(б) The glucuronide was methylated with methyl sulphate and alkali and 
the crude product hydrolysed with dilute add. There was isolated from the 
hydrolysate a pure crystalline product which proved to be oestriol monomethyl 
ether. This provides the first strictly chemical evidence that oestriol is present in 
the complex, and since in oestriol monomethyl ether the phenolic hydroxyl is not 
free, it provides further proof that the phenolic hydroxyl group of oestriol is free 
in the glucuronide. 

It was previously stated by Cohen et cU, [1935] ^*that the precursor present 
in urine which gives rise to ether-soluble oestrin on treatment with acid has only 
a low oestrogenic potency when tested on ovariectomized mice The significance 
of this fact in connexion with the assay of oestrin in urine was emphasized and 
attention was drawn to its possible physiological importance. Since the above 
statement was based on biological assays carried out with whole pregnancy urine, 
it was obviously of importance to determine the potency of the pure oestriol- 
glucuronide. A^ays on ovariectomized adult mice by the method of Marrian b 
Parkes [1929] showed that the glucuronide had a potency of 370 m.u. per mg. 
Simultaneous tests with oestriol by an identical procedure showed a potency of 
10,700 m.u. per mg. The oestriol in the glucuronide has therefore only about 1/17 
of the potency of the same amount of oestriol in tlie unoombined state when 
assayed by the technique described. 

An exact comparison of the potencies of oestriol and its glucuronide is not 
possible since, as can be seen in Ilg. 2, the slopes of the two dose-response curves 
differ considerably and it seems likely therefore that the ratio of the potencies of 
the two compounds would vary sigt^cantly according to the method of assay. 
No marked dWerences could be observed in either the time of oxiset or the dura- 
tion of the vaginal responses induced by the two substances. 


Expbbimsntal. 

Isolation of (he sodium saU of oestriolglucuronide (batch 9). 

30 litres of urine collected from women during the last 2 moniths of pregnancy 
were concentrated under reduced pressure at 70-80*^ to about 4 litres. The 
mixture was saturated with sodium chloride, acicUfied to pH 2*5 and extracted 
seven times with 1 litre volumes of butanol. Troubkmme emulsions were broken 
by centrifuging. The combined butanol extracts were made sli^tly alkaline 
with NH4OH, concentrated under reduced pressure to about 3 Utres and 
extracted sevmi times with 600 ml. volumes of N/3 NaOH. The combined alkaline 
extracts wM:e saturated with Nad, acidified to pH 2*8 and extracted five times 
with approximately 600 ml. volumes of butanol. The butanol extract was waribed 
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once with saturated aqueous NaCl, made slightly alkaline with NH4OH and 
evaporated to dryness. The residue weighed 68 g. 

This material was dissolved in 200 ml. of water, and the solution, after 
acidification to pH 3*0, was washed four times with 100 ml. volumes of ether, and 
then extracted five times with approximately 50 ml, volumes of quinoline. The 
quinoline extract was washed four times with 50 ml. volumes of 10 % aqueous 
Na 2 C 03 . The combined carbonate washings were “back -extracted” four times 
with 50 ml. volumes of quinoline to minimize losses of glucuronide at this stage. 
The combined quinoline extracts were extracted with four successive volumes of 
100 ml. N/10 NaOH, and the combined alkaline extracts, after acidification to 
pH 3*0, were extracted once with 150 ml. and four times with 50 ml. volumes of 
butanol. The butanolic solution was washed four times with small volumes of 
water and evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure. The residue weighed 
8*5 g. and direct colorimetric assay (without hydrolysis) showed it to contain 1 g. 
of combined oestriol. It should here be mentioned that colorimetric assays after 
hydrolysis with acid were conducted at all the preceding stages in the process. 
These showed that the losses of glucuronide in the discarded fractions were 
insignificant, but owing to the difficulty of attaining satisfactory hydrolysis, the 
figures have little real quantitative value and are therefore not reported. 

The residue from the evaporation of the butanol was dissolved in about 
50 ml. of methanol and after heating nearly to boiling the pH of the solution 
was adjusted to 7‘0~7‘5 by the careful addition of saturated methanolic NaOH. 
The solution was then slowly evaporated to about 30 ml. under a stream of 
nitrogen, by which time a heavy greyish crystalline precipitate had settled out. 
After chilling, this was filtered off and washed with about 20 ml. of cold methanol. 
The product weighed 0*654 g. and melted at 264-265° (decomposition and 
evolution of gas) after preliminary shrinking at 239-240°. No more precipitate 
could be obtained by further concentrating the filtrate. 

The crude crystals were extracted repeatedlj" with small volumes of hot 
anliydrouB methanol until all but a small amount of dark material was in 
solution. The combined methanolic extracts were then concentrated slowly under 
nitrogen to about 60 ml. After chilling, filtering and washing with cold methanol, 
0*313 g. of material, m.p. 298-299° (decomposition and evolution of gas) with 
slight browning at 265-270°, was obtained. After drying at 80° in vacuo over 
P 2 O 5 , the M,p. was raised to 305-306°. Further concentration of the methanolic 
filtrate yielded a further 0*15 g, of crystals of the same degree of purity and 
0*038 g. with a slightly lower m.p. 

Properties of the sodium salt. 

Analyses were carried out by Dr Schocller on material obtained from 
batch 0, M.P. 305-306°. Found: C, 58*27, 58*19; H, 6*51, 6-43; Na, 4*78%. 
Calculated for C 24 H 3 i 09 Na, 0*5 CH3OH; C, 58*57: H, 6*62; Na, 4*58%. 

Oestriol content (direct colorimetric assay) — Found: 55*0, 56*7, 58*3%. 
Calculated for C34H8i03Na, 0*5 CH3OH: 57*4%. 

1*2 mg. gave a positive Tollens’s naphthoresorcinol test. 0*21 mg. gave a 
positive Millon’s test in the cold. 0*21 mg. gave a negative Benedict's test. 
0*21 mg, after heating at 120° for 1*5 hours with N/IO HCl and neutralizing gave 
a positive Benedict’s test. 

In the case of certain batches the methanol used for the crystallization was 
not anhydrous. The product after drying at 80° in vacuo over P 3 O 5 had m.p. 
26fi-*267'^ (decomposition and evolution of gas) after shrinkage at 242°. (Found 
(S<AoeUar): C, 56*33, 66*16%; H, 6 * 68 , 6 * 68 %; Na, 4*32%. Calculated for 
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Cj^HaiOpNa, 15 H^O; C, 6614%; H, 6-68%; Na, 4-48%.) After two crystal- 
lizations of this material from anhydrous methanol, the m.p. was raised to 
301-302®. Mixed with directly isolated material of m.p. 305-306®, the m.p. was 
304-306°. Directly isolated material of m.p. 305-306° was dissolved in water 
and evaporated to dryness under a stream of nitrogen. The product had m.p. 
258-259° which was unchanged by admixture with the directly isolated lower- 
melting compound. 

The optical rotation of the sodium salt (m.p. 305-306°) was determined in a 
Fischer micro-tube. Owing to the opalescence of the aqueous solution, the 
concentration had necessarily to be low. The observed rotations were therefore 
small, making very great accuracy impossible. c=0*4966 (water), a= —0-07°, 
-28-2°; c=0*5027 (water), a=== -0-052°, -21-0°. 

Ultraviolet absorption spectrum of oestriolglucuronide in alkaline solution. 

The following experiment was carried out by Dr R. K. Callow of the National 
Institute for Medical Research, London. 5 ml. of a 0*02% aqueous solution of 



Wave-length A, 

Fig. 1. • • Oestriolglucuronide, 0*0162 % neutral aqueous solution. 

X - - - X Oestriolglucuronide, 0*0182 % solution in 0*0091 NaOH. 

the sodium salt of oestriolglucuronide (m.p. 303-504°) were diluted with 0-5 ml. 
of water and photographed. A second 6 ml. were diluted with 0-5 ml. of N/10 
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NaOH and photographed. The results are shown in Fig. 1 in which log c/c is 
plotted against wave-length, and where e is the extinction coefficient as defined 
by the equation : ^ 1 / incident Ught \ _ 

^ d ^810 \ transmitted light/ 

and c is the concentration in g. per litre. 

The authors are also indebted to Dr Callow for the following information : 
“ . . .assuming no interference with the absorption of the oestriol part of the 
molecule, the difference in intensity of absorption between oestriol and its 
glucuronide corresponds to an oestriol content of 57*5% in the latter.’’ (Calc, 
for C^HaiOeNa, 0-5 CH3OH: oestriol, 574%.) 

Isolation of oestriol numornethyl ether from the. hydrolysis products of 
methylated oestriolglucuronide. 

171 mg. of the sodium salt of oestriolglucuronide were dissolved in 40 ml. 
of N NaOH and shaken at intervals for 24 hours, methyl sulphate being added in 
small portions from time to time. No attempt was made to isolate and purify 
the bulky flocculent precipitate which separated at this stage. A preliminary 
experiment suggested that hydrolysis at pH 1-0 for 2 hours at 120^ caused too 
extensive destruction to permit the isolation of the hydrolysis product in a state 
of purity. Milder conditions were therefore employed. The whole methylation 
mixture was acidified with HCl to pH 1-5 and heated at 100® for 5 hours. The 
mixture was cooled and then repeatedly extractc^d with ether. The ethereal 
extract was washed several times with N NaOH, then with water and finally 
evaporated to dryness. The product was a dark greenish blue scmicrystalline 
solid and weighed 164 mg. The aqueous phase from the ether extraction was 
combined with the NaOH washings and rehydrolysed for 4 hours at pH 1*2. The 
mixture was worked up as Ijefore, yielding a further 24*5 mg. of material similar 
to that obtained from the first hydrolysis. 

The products were combined, boiled twice with charcoal in alcoholic solution, 
whereby all but a trace of the blue colour was removed, and recrystallized twice 
from 40% ethanol. The product crystallized in hexagonal plates identical in 
appearance with authentic oestriol monomethyl ether crystallized from the same 
mixture. The m.p, was 165-168®, which was unchanged after admixture with 
authentic oestriol monomethyl ether of m.p. 166-168®. 

Biological assay of the sodium salt of oestriolglucuronide. 

The method of Marrian & Parkes [1929] was employed. Aqueous solutions of 
the sodium salt of different concentrations were injected into groups of twent} 
adult ovariectomized mice. The mice were injected at 9 a.m. and 5 p.ra. on the 
first and second days, the volume of each injection being 04 ml. Vaginal smears 
were taken at 9 a.m., 5.30 p.m. and 11 p.m. on the third and fourth days, at 
9 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. on the fifth day and at 9 a.m. on the sixth day. The smears 
were stained with methylene blue before examination. A smear from which 
leucocytes were absent and in which comified cells were present was deemed to 
be positive. That is to say a smear consisting of mixed nucleated epithelial cells 
and cornified cells was counted as a positive, while a pure nucleated smear was 
counted negative. The occasional “doubtfully positive” smears have been 
counted as half positives. It is necessary to emphasize these points, since it 
appears reasonably certain that the great differences which have been reported 
in different laboratories for the potency of oestriol are mainly due to the different 
criteria which are accepted for a positive vaginal reaction. 
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Similar tests were carried out at riie same time with a highly purified specimen 
of oestrioL The curves obtained by plotting the percentage positive response of 
each group of mice against the quantity injected are shown in Fig. 2. The mouse 
unit is defined as the amount necessary to produce a 50% response. 




Fig. 2. X - • - X Oestriol. • • Na Halt of oestriolglucuronido. 

SlTMMABy. 

1 . An improved method for the isolation of the crystalline sodium salt of 
oestriolglucuronide from human pregnancy urine is described. Yields as high 
as 500 mg. from 30 litres have been obtained. 

2 . Ot^tallization of the crude sodium salt from anhydrous methanol yields a 
product, M.F. about SOS'’ (decomposition and evolution of gas), which gives analyti- 
cal figures corresponding to a composition C^BaxO^a, 0*5 CH 3 OH. Crystalliza- 
tion from methanol containing traces of water yields a product, m.p. atout 256'’ 
(decomposition and evolution of gas), which an^ysed to C 24 Hax 09 Na, 1*5 H 2 O. 

3. Spectrographic evidence provided by Dr R. K. Callow confirms the sug- 
gestion previously made that the phenolic hydroxyl of the oestriol is free in the 
^ucuronide. Further confirmation of this was provided by isolating oestriol 
monomethyl etlmr from the hydrolysis products of the methylated glucuronide. 

4. Tes^ on adult ovariectomized mice, the sodium salt of the glucuronide 
showed a potency of 370 m.u. per mg. Oestriol tested under the same conditions 
showed a potency of 10,700 m.u. per mg. 

The authors are greatly indebted to Dr M. Watson of the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology and to Miss CasselsoftheDepartmentof Social Service, 
Toronto General Hospital, for their co-operation in the coUeotion of urine. They 
also wish to acknowledge gratefully the help given by Miss Dorothy Shill in mu^ 
of the experimental work. 
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CCCXV. THE EFFECT OF FUMARATE ON THE 
RESPIRATION OF LIVER AND KIDNEY TISSUE. 


Bt FREDRICK JOHN STARE. 

From the Institute of Medical Chemistry^ University of Szeged, 

{Received 15 October 1936,) 

The interesting theory of Szent-Gyorgyi and co-workers fAimau et al,, 1935] 
that in respiration the system fumarate-oxaloacetate functions catalytically in 
transporting activated metabolite hydrogen to the cytochrome (Warburg- 
Keilin) system has received support in the experiments of Stare & Baumann 
[1936], IJsing the manometric method with pigeon breast muscle and heart 
muscle (swine), the latter investigators observed the following: 

The oxygen uptake of tissues is increased by very small amounts of 
fumarate and the increase is much greater than can be accounted for by the 
oxidation of the fumarate itself. 

2. Small amounts of added fumarate are detectable after prolonged contact 
with respiring tissue. 

3. Tlie increased respiration is normal, that is, the respiratory quotient is 
not materially changed by the addition of small amounts of fumarate. 

4. Substances which yield fumarate on contact with tissue — succinate, 
malate, oxaloacetate — show a similar action to fumarate itself.’’ 

Recently Szent-Gyorgyi and co-workers [Annau et al,^ 1936] ha\e applied 
quantitative methods for the micro-estimation of oxaloacetic, pyruvic, and malic 
acids and have given additional evidence in support of their theory. They 
followed chemically the disappearance of oxaloacetic acid added to muscle and 
observed a simultaneous increase in malic acid, with only a very small increase 
in pjTUvic acid. They are of the opinion that most of this pyruvic acid 
comes from the oxidation of a triose or triosephosphate and not from the 
decarboxylation of the added oxaloacetate. They have also shown chemically 
that oxaloacetate is formed in muscle tissue from added fumarate. These findings 
are of fundamental importance since they give chemical indication of the 
mechanism of the catalytic action of fumarate and related compounds in re- 
spiration. 

The writer had the opportunity of spending some time in Prof. Szent- 
Gyfirgyi’s laboratory and of repeating and confirming the basic chemical 
estimations recently given. It is the object of this paper to report on mano- 
metrie and chemical experiments which show the applicability of the fumarate- 
oxaloacetate catalytic theory to the respiration of the liver and kidney tissue of 
the rabbit. 

Methods. 

The measurements of oxygen consumption were made in Warburg mano- 
meters ht a temperature of 37® and in a Ringer-phosphate buffer. As previously 
shown IStare &; Baumann, 1936] this solution is a more satisfactory medium 
than phosphate buffer to demonstrate the activity of fumarate and related 
compounds. 

tnie rabbits were killed by decapitation. The liver and kidneys were im- 
mediate removed, wadied briefly in ice cold water, ground in an ice-cold 

( 2267 ) 
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mincer, and suspended in ice-cold Ringer-phosphate buffer in the concentration 
of 1 g. of tissue to 3 ml. of buffer. 2 ml. of this suspension were pipetted into each 
Warburg vessel. The volume of the fluid in the respiration vessel was always 
4 ml. 

For the chemical estimations the tissue suspension was pipetted into small 
Erlenmeyer flasks and diluted with water and various supplements to the same 
concentration as used in the respiration vessels. These flasks were agitated in a 
bath at 37® for periods from 0 to 20 min. and the reactions stopped by the addition 
of tungstic acid. The contents were then centrifuged and the clear protein-free 
liquid used for the chemical estimations. The details of the various chemical 
estimations are given by Straub [Annau et aL, 1936]. It should be mentioned 
that the method of estimating pyruvic acid is affected by acetone. Using the 
nitroprusside test acetone was estimated and its formation observed to be 
negligible during the short time of these experiments. 

ResuUa and discussion. 

I^gs. 1 and 2 show the effects of fumarate and malonate on the respiration 
of liver and kidney tissue. They are representative experiments from a total 
number of eight for each tissue. The general effects previously described with 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1. me effipots of fumarate and of malonate on the respiration of rabbit liver. (Ringer-phos- 
phate bune^^ncentrations of fumarate and of malonate expressed as mg. added to 4 ml. 
volume m Warburg vessel.) . 

Kg. 2. The effecto of fumarate and of malonate on the respiration of rabbit kidney. (Ringer- 
phosphate buner;~-ooncentration8 of fumarate and of malonate expressed as mg. addS to 
4 ml. volume m Warburg vessel.) 

muscle tissue are observed, malonate inhibits respiration, fumaorate pre- 
serve it, and when both ate added the malonate inhibition is overcome a n d 
the tissue appears to respire nm-mally. Whether or not £umara%plu8 midonate 
shows the same conserving action as fumarate alone depends upon the intenisity 
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of the respiration, the duration of the experiment, and the absolute amounts of 
fumarate and malonate present. 

Malonate is known to poison succinic dehydrogenase. As Szent-Gyorgyi 
has shown [Annau et al.y 1936] a small part of the oxaloacetic acid is reduced to 
succinate. In the presence of malonate this succinate is not oxidized to fumarate, 
and respiration is inhibited owing to a lack of essential fumaric acid. The “time ” 
at which malonate inhibits respiration, therefore, depends upon when the avail- 
able fumaric acid has been converted into succinate. This is dependent upon the 
intensity of the respiration, the duration of the respiration and the absolute 
amounts of fumaric and malonic acids present within the cell. 

From Figs. 1 and 2 it is observed that without added fumarate, malonate 
inhibits within the first 5 min. of the experiment, showing that by that time the 
normal fumarate content is converted into succinate. When 1 mg. each of 
fumarate and malonate are added respiration proceeds normally for the first 
15-20 rain. By this time malonate inhibition is observed and it is probable that 
the added fumarate which has penetrated the cell has been inactivated by con- 
version into succinate. With larger amounts of fumarate a longer time is required 
for its conversion into succinati? and the consequent appearance of malonate 
inhibition. Without added malonate, the conserving action of fumarate may be 
shown within such wide limits as 0*fKX)l to 0*02 M. 

The extent of malonate inhibition is dependent to some extent on the amount 
added. In the experiments reported, a concentration of 1 mg. in 4 ml. was used 
and an inhibition of 25-30% obtained. If the concentration is increased to 
4 mg. in 4 ml. approximately 50% inhibition is observed. This is probably a 
result of maintaining a higlier concentration of malonate within the cell and thus 
more effectively blocking the succinic dehydrogenase. 

The total concentration of the various dicarboxyiic acids must not be too 
high or a general non-specific inhibition of respiration is obtained after the first 
30^0 min. Tliis appears to apply particularly to kidney tissue which seems to 
be more sensitive to such changes. 

Oxaloacetate is very rapidly reduced by tissue and hence its concentration in 
the tissue is always low. Yet its formation can be demonstrated by the hydrazine 
fixation method as described by Banga [Annau et al, 1936]. That liver and 
kidney tissue form oxaloacetate from fumarate was shown by the following 
experiment. To a small Erlenmeyer flask were added 2 ml. of the tissue suspension, 
0-2 ml. of a saturated AsjOa solution, 5 mg. of fumarate, 10 mg. of hydrazine 
hydrochloride and water to a volume of 4 ml. The mixture was shaken in a bath 
at 37® for 16 min., and then 0*5 ml. each of 10 % H 2 SO 4 and 10 % NagWoO^ were 
added. The contents were wntrifuged and oxaloacetate was estimated in the 
filtrate. In terms of the fumarate added there was an increase of approximately 
16% in oxaloacetate. Without added fumarate or hydrazine no oxaloacetate is 
detectable. 

According to Szent-Gyorgyi [Annau et aL, 1935] oxaloacetic acid is reduced 

metabolite hydrogen to fumarate. Krebs [1936] has also suggested that 
oxaloacetic acid "may be reduced in the oxidation of pyruvic acid. Recently 
Laki [Annau et al., 1936] has shown^ by micro-chemical estimation that oxalo- 
acetic acid added to pigeon breast muscle rapidly disappears and that there is a 
simultaneous increase in the amount of the fumaric-malic equilibrium mixture. 
That these considerations likewise apply to liver and kidney tissue is shown in the 
following experiment. Into Erlenmeyer flasks were placed 10 ml. of the tissue 
suspension, 60 mg. oxaloacetic acid and water to 21 ml. volume. The flasks were 
shaken in a hath at 37® for periods of 0, 2, 5, 10 and 16 min. and at the end of the 
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periods 2 ml. each of 10% HsS 04 and 10% Na 2 Wo 04 were added. The mixture 
was centrifuged and oxaloacetic acid, pyruvic acid, acetone, and malic acids were 
estimated in the clear fluid. Figs. 3 and 4 show representative experiments of this 
type. It is seen that as the added oxaloacetate di^ppears there is a simultaneous 
increase in the malic acid sufficient to account for about 75 % of the oxaloacetic 



Fig. 3. liver tissae. The curves show the decrease in added oxaloacetic acid and the simultaneous 
increase in malic acid together with a slight increase in pyruvic acid. 

Fig. 4. Kidney tissue. The curves show the decrease in added oxaloacetic acid and the simultaneous 
increase in malic acid together with a slight increase in pyruvic acid. 

acid lost. Since fumarate and malate exist in tissue in an equilibrium mixture, 
the increase in the latter upon the addition of oxaloacetic acid does not necessarily 
imply that it is the primary reduction product of oxaloacetate. There is likewise 
a slight increase in the pyruvic acid content. This may come from oxidation of 
a triose as suggested by Szent-Gyorgyi [Annau et aL, 1936], or since the amount 
of oxaloacetic acid originally added was rather large it may be the result of 
decarboxylation of part of it. Acetone formation, as determined with the nitro- 
prusside test, was very slight in the liver tissue during the time of these experi- 
ments and was absent in the kidney tissue. 

SUMMABY. 

Manometric and chemical studies on the effect of fumarate on the respiration 
of liver and kidney tissue were made. Fumarate inoreases the oxygen uptake of 
these tissues by conserving the initial rate of oxygen uptake. Malonate inhibits 
the normal respiration. With an adequate quantity of fumarate, respiration 
proceeds normally even in the presence of malonate. By quantitative chemical 
estimations it has been shown that fumarate added to Hver or kidney tissae is 
oxidked to oxaloacetate. likewise oxaloacetic add added to tibese tissues is 
reduced, as indicated by the rapid disappearanoeof added oxaloacetic add and ^ 
simaltatieous appearance of a nearly equivalent amount ti^ fumaric^malic 
equiUbrium mixture. 
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These facts suggest that the theory of fumario catalysis of respiration, 
developed by Szent-Gydrgyi et ah for muscle tissue, applies also to Uver and 
kidney tissue. 

The writer wishes to thank Prof. Szent-Gyorgyi for his most generous 
hospitality during his stay in Szeged, and also the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 
New York, for providing the laboratory expenses of this investigation. 
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CCCXVI. THE EFFECT OF OESTROGENIC 
HORMONES ON LACTATION AND ON THE 
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OF THE LACTATING COW. 

By SYDNEY JOHN POLLEY. 

Frcm the Natumal Institute for Research in Dairying, Umversity of Reading. 

{Received 19 October 1936.) 

The numerous papers which have appeared on the endocrine control of lactation 
since the review by Turner [1932] have been admirably reviewed, and the 
present position summarized, by Nelson [1936]. It now seems clear that mam- 
msiry development is promoted by the oestrogenic hormones of the ovary and 
the corpus luteum hormone (though the respective roles of the two types of 
hormone appear to differ among difierent species), while the possibility remains 
that the hypophysis may exercise some direct influence on the development 
of the mammary gland. The initiation and maintenance of lactation in 
developed mammary glands is almost certainly due to the action of the 
lactation-producing hormone of the anterior pituitary, usually called prolactin, 
which was discovered by Strieker & Griiter [1928]. 

In order to explain why the beginning of lactation coincides with puturition. 
Nelson [1932; 1933; 1934; 1935; see eJso Nelson & Smelser, 1933] supposes 
that the ovarian hormones which are known to be present in relatively high 
concentration in the blood during pregnancy inhibit lactation, (a) by inhibiting 
the production of prolactin by the anterior lobe of the pituitary, and possibly 
(6) by a direct inhibitory influence on the mammary gland. With the fall in the 
level of the ovarian hormones in the blood which' occurs at parturition, the 
inhibitory influences are removed and milk secretion begins. 

The experiments of Parkes & Bellerby [1926-27], who showed that the growth 
rates of litters of lactating mice receiving injections of ovarian extracts were 
smaller than those of controls, are in harmony with the theory of Nelson. 
Similar results with mice were reported byde Jongh [1933] and Kobson [1934-35], 
though Hain [1935], working with rats, attributed the diminished growth rate to 
an adverse effect on maternal behaviour rather than to a physiological inhibition 
of lactation. Smith ft Smith [1933] for the rabbit and Nelson [1934] fw the 
guinea-pig also obtained evidence that oestrogenic hormone administration 
inhibits milk secretion. Results pointing in the same direction ate those of 
Cbpeland [1929], who from a statistical examination of a large number of 
bovine milk records concluded that a slight decrease in milk yield occurs during 
oestrus, and those of Staffs [1930] who found conversely that) the milk yields 
of ovariectomized cows exceeded that of controls. 

The above experiments on oestrogenic hormone administration suffer from 
the defect that the smidl experimental animals used in them are not well 
adapted to quantitative studies on milk secretion, since with such animals the 
effect d the experimental treatment can only be indirectly inferred from 
observations on the well-being of the young. 

* 13>ew<ifd‘']^oBphatase’*istMedtlir(n]ghcrtttthbpapertod«iotethe|diiiephoin(moe8totMe 
Ay [see FoUsy A Kay, 1980, 1]. 

( 2262 ) 
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The present work had two main objects, one of which was to study quanti- 
tatively the effect of oestrogenic hormone administration on lactation. For this 
work the cow was chosen as experimental animal on account of its suitability 
for accurate lactation studies, notwithstanding the fact that the high cost of 
both animals and hormones precluded the use of more than a few animals. It 
was hoped that by this means reliable information would be obtained on the 
extent to which oestrogenic hormones inhibit lactation if at all. 

The second object of this work was to obtain some information on the effect 
of oestrogenic hormones on milk composition as part of a general programme of 
work now in progress at this Institute, which aims at elucidating the role of 
endocrine factors in controlling the chemical composition of milk (for work on 
thyroxine see Folley & White [1936]). 

Practically no reliable information on the effect of oestrogenic hormone 
administration on milk composition exists, though it is reported by de Fremery 
[1936] that on administering oestradiol benzoate to goats wiiich have been 
brought into artiHcial lactation by successive treatment with oestradiol benzoate 
and prolactin, a change from the secretion of milk to that of colostrum takes 
place. 

Studies of the effects of oestrus and of castration on milk composition have 
contributed very little to this question. Copeland [1929] found that the fat 
content of cow’s milk was slightly increased during oestrus, while the work of 
IStaffe [1930] indicates that, apart from the fat content, which he reports to 
increased, castration has practically no effect on milk composition. 

Expkbimentai . 

Experimental animals. Four Guernsey cows belonging to the Institute herd, 
comprising registered and “grading up” cattle, were available for experiment- 
ation at different times. Table I gives various data relating to the experimental 
animals. 

Table I. 


Name of 
cow 

Duration of 
experiment 

Wt. 

kg. 

Ago 

in 

years 

No. 

of 

calf 

Weeks in 
milk at 
start 

Remarks 

Orange 4 

21. ii. 36- 
14. vii. 36 

465 

5 

3 

5f 

Aborted 34 days before 
term 

Valven 3 

21. ii. 36- 
27. iv. 36 

425 

3 

2 


Aborted 66 days before 
term 

VeuuB 5 

29. iv. 36- 
1. X. 36 

458 


3 


Normal parturition 

Valven 2 

29. IV. 36- 

345 


2 

6f 

Normal parturition 


6. ix. 36 

During the experiment each cow was kept indoors and given, as far as possible, 
a constant “winter” ration. All cows were milked twice daily at about 7 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., the total yield at each milking from each cow being determined on a 
spring balsmce to 0*25 lb. 

InjecHans, Two forms of oestrogenic hormone were used. In the first 
experiment, with the object of administering the highest dosage of oestrogenic 
hormone which was available at the time, a sample of crystalline oestrone 
(Organon Ltd.) was injected as a part solution and part suspension in warm castor 
oil supplement^ by a small amount of a solution of “dihydro-folhcular-hormone 
benzoate” in sesame oil (Progynon B oleosum forte (Sobering)). This latter 
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prepwation contains a mixture of isomerides, 6*7 mg. of which are equivalent 
in biological activity to 5*0 mg. of oestradiol benzoate. In the later experiments 
dihydro'follicular-hormone benzoate was used solely, either in the form of the 
above-named preparation or as Provetan (Sobering). The prolactin (Allen and 
Hanbury) used in one experiment was a highly active (tested by pigeon crop 
gland response) 1 % suspension of crude prolactin, prepared by the method of 
Lyons & Oatohpole [1933], in 0'3% cresol. 

Each cow received different treatment, but in each case injections were 
intramuscular and preceded by a control period of at least 14 days. Details are 
given below. 

Orange 4. A total of 485 mg. oestrone and 67 mg. dihydro-foUicular-hormone benzoate was 
injected in 5 doses spaced over 2^ days. Simultaneously the control cow, VaJven 3» received 
similar injections of castor oil. 

Vtnm 5. (a) This cow was given 5 daily injections of 20*1 mg. dihydro-foUicular'hormone 
benzoate, Valven 2 serving as control and receiving injections of sesame oil. 

(5) After the lapse of a month, she was given 120*6 mg. dihydro-follicular-hormone benzoate 
in 4 injections over 2 days, each injection being accompanied by an injection of 20 ml* prolactin. 
The prolactin treatment was continued as above for a further 3 days, ending on the 4th day afU^r 
the cessation of the oestrogenic hormone injections with 2 injections of 30 ml each. 

YaXven 2. 15 days after serving as control for Venus 5, this cow was given 87*1 mg. dihydro- 
foUicular hormone benzoate in 4 injections spread over 4 days. 

Blod amlysea. At suitable intervals during the experiments, blood samples 
were taken from the subcutaneous abdominal veins of the cows. This was 
always done at approximately 10 a.m., the sera being separated the same day 
and preserved overnight in the refrigerator. 

Total serum Ca was determined by the method of Clark A Collip [1925] 
using jV/200 permanganate and with the modification that the oxalate precipita- 
tion was given 24 hours; serum inorganic P by the Briggs [1922] method; and 
serum phosphatase by the procedure of King & Armstrong [1934], the incubation 
time bamg 30 min. at 37°. 

Milk analyses. At each milking, in addition to the determinations of milk 
yield, samples were taken for the determination of milk fat content by the 
Gerber method and of the tot^ dry matter by evaporation. From Hie data thus 
obtained the percentage of non-fatty solids in each sample could be calculated, 
the correction for fat volume [Bartlett, 1933-34] being omitted. 

Determinations of the phosphatase content (ff samples of morning milk were 
made from time to time, at first by the method of Kay & Graham [1933-34] wd 
later by the King & Armstrong [1934] method. At similar intervals in the 
later experiments, determinations of Ca, ash and of N distribution were made on 
morning milk samples. The ash content was determined gravimetrically and the 
Ca thermn estimated by permanganate titration of the oxalate. N distribution 
was detmmined by a semimimo-method developed by Bowhuid [1936]. The 
Parnas- Wagner micro-apparatus was used for all K detmnunations. Total N 
was determined on whole milk and on a trichloroacetio add filhrate. Oaseinogen 
was removed by isoelecfric predpitation in presence dT aoetio add and sodium 
acetate and the N in the filtrate estimated. GlobuBh was jniecqntated from an 
aliquot of the caseinogen filtrate by saturation witih Mig^O| at nentridity and the 
N <ff Hie predpitate fotmd. From the data thus obtained Hie percentage of the 
milk total N as oaseinogen N, albumin N, gloindin N and xum'pcotdn K could 
be oalcidaited. 
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Results. 

In the case of each cow the following quantities were calculated for successive 
three-day periods: mean daily milk yield, mean daily production of milk fat, 
mean daily production of milk non-fatty solids, mean percentage of fat in milk 
and mean percentage of non-fatty solids in milk. The results for the 3 injected 
cows are plotted in Pigs. 1, 2 and 3. 

Effect of oestrogenic hormones on milk yield. 

The curves for the control cow, Valven 3 (not shown), and the appropriate 
portion of Fig. 3 show that injections of the solvent oils had no effect on lactation. 
From Pigs. 1, 2 and 3 it is apparent that the oestrogenic hormone injections were 
always followed by a considerable decrease in milk yield. The inhibition was in 
all cases temporary and was obviously correlated with a transient but con- 
siderable increase in the level of oestrogenic hormone in the blood. 

The occurrence of an inhibition is confirmed and additional information as 
to its duration in each case provided by the behaviour of the milk phosphatase 
(jontent. Fig. 4 shows that in each experiment oestrogenic hormone treatment 
was accompanied by a tremendous increase in the milk phosphatase concentra- 
tion, quickly followed by a fall to more or less normal values. It may be noted 
that whereas the change in milk yield in these experiments was never more 
than approximately 20 % , the increase in the milk phosphatase concentration 
varied from 300 to 1200%. 

The studies of Policy & Kay [1936, 2] on normal lactation and of Polley & 
Wliite [1936] on lactation in experimental hyperthyroidism have shown that 
in general an increase in the level of milk seci*etion is accompanied by a decrease 
in milk phosphatase concentration and vice versa. In the light of these findings 
the present results must be taken as additional proof that oestrogenic hormones, 
when injected in sufficient amount, can cause an inhibition of lactation and that 
this inhibition only lasts as long as a high concentration of oestrogenic hormone 
is maintained in the blood. 

An attempt was made to decide the question whether the inhibition was 
exerted primarily on the anterior pituitarj^ or whether it was a direct effect on 
the mammary gland by giving Venus 5 a series of simultaneous injections of 
dihydro-follicular-hormone benzoate and prolactin. It was considered that if 
Nelson's theory were true, prolactin administration should partially or wholly 
nulbfy the effect of oestrogenic hormone. The result of this single experiment, 
in which simultaneous treatment with prolactin had no action whatever on 
the results of oestrogenic hormone administration (see Fig. 2) is unfortunately 
inconclusive. It does not support Nelson's theory but, on the other hand, it 
does not provide evidence against it since the prolactin dosage may have been 
suboptimum. Unfortunately no facilities were available at the time for doing 
further experiments on this point. 

Effect of oestrogenic hormones on milk co?nposition. 

In the oases of all 3 cows it is evident from Pigs. 1 , 2 and 3 that the injections 
of oestrogenic hormones caused an immediate and striking increase in the 
non-fatty solids content of the milk. In the 2 experiments (Orange 4 and 
Venus 6 (6)) in which the toted dosages were largest and spread over com- 
paratively short periods of time, the level of non-fatty solids in the milk 
remained considerably increased above normal for very prolonged periods, 
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OHaNGE 4 



Fig. 1. I, percentage of non-fatty solids in milk; II, percentage of fat in milk; IH, 
production of milk non-fatty solids; XV, daily production of mUk fat; V, daily milk yield. 


VKNIKS 0 



Fig. % If percentage of non-fatty solids in milk; 11, percentage of fat milk; IH, dai^ 
production bf milk non-fatty solids; ZV, daily production of milk fat; V, daily milk yield. 
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amoimting to over 2 months in the case of Orange 4 and over 3 months in the 
case of Venus 6. In the 2 experiments where the dosages were smaller, and more- 


valvln « 



Qt 50 75 100 125 

Days 


Fig. 3. I, percentage of non -fatty solids in milk; 11, iiercontage of fat in milk; 111, 
pr^uetioii of milk nou fatty solids; IV, daily production of milk fat: V, daily milk yield. 



Days 

Fig* 4. In the case of Orange 4 the ordinates represent Kay and Graham [1933-34] phosphatase 
units in 1 ml* while in the case of Venus 5 and Valven 2 they represent King and 
Armstrong [1934] phosphatase units in 100 ml. milk. 

over spread over longer periods, the effect though striking at first, quickly decreased, 
but even here a, small effect was evident for a long time (see ^g. 3, curve 1). 
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Similarly, the curves in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show clearly that the experimental 
treatment resulted in a considerable and prolonged increase in milk fat content. 

In these experiments, therefore, administration of oestrogenic hormone 
caused, in addition to a temporary inhibition of milk secretion in the sense of a 
lessened milk volume, a very prolonged increase in concentration of solids in the 
milk secreted. The latter finding is consistent with the possibility that oestrogenic 
hormones may regulate the passage into the milk of the ‘‘isotonic diluent*’, 
the existence of which was suggested by Davies [1933] as a result of a study of 
the composition of cow’s milk poor in non-fatty solids. 

Further there is some indication in the results plotted in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 that 
oestrogenic hormone treatment causes an actual increase in the efficiency of the 
mammary gland cells as regards their ability to synthesize milk constituents. 
Thus curves III and IV in 1^. 1 show that in the case of Orange 4 the lactation 
inhibition was unaccompanied by any temporary decrease in the daily produc- 
tion of milk fat and milk non-fatty solids. Moreover the same curves distinctly 
suggest that for more than 2 months after the cessation of injections the normal 
decline in the daily output of fatty and non-fatty solids in the milk, a decline 
which normally should follow approximately the same course as the decline 
in milk yield, was not in evidence. Both of these facts indicate that oestro- 
genic hormone treatment had conferred upon the mammary gland of this cow 
the power to synthesize milk constituents at a higher rate than before the 
treatment. In the cases of the other 2 cows, whilst there was a decrease in the 
daily output of both types of milk solids during the period of lactation inhibition, 
thereafter there is some indication (curves III and IV, Figs. 2 and 3) that the 
rate of decline in each case was slightly lessened. Unfortunately, circumstances 
did not permit the use for this work of two well-matched groups of cows which 
would have enabled this question to be decided by the application of statistical 
methods. 

As regards the mechanism of the prolonged effects just discussed, it was 
considered possible that whilst the anterior lobe of the pituitary might well be 
concerned in the lactation inhibition, the alterations in milk composition might 
be due to a direct effect of oestrogenic hormones on the mammary gland, 
perhaps connected with the power of these substances to promote mammary 
development. It was, however, not possible to separate the two phenomena in 
the one experiment in which dihydro-follicular-hormone benzoate and prolactin 
were injected simultaneously. Since neither hjrpophysectomized nor ovariectom- 
ized cows were used, it is conceivable that the above phenomena were due to an 
effect of oestrogenic hormones on the anterior pituitary, which may have in turn 
reacted upon the ovary. In this connexion the work of Fevold et al. [1936], who 
found that administration of oestrogenic hormones increases the secretion of 
the luteinizing hormone by the anterior pituitary, comes to mind. 

In general, these results help to explain certain previously known phenomena. 
The effect of pregnancy in hastening the normal dedine in bovine lactation has 
been studied hy Gaines & Davidson [1925-26] who postulated thj? intervention of 
a then unknown depressant factor. ISirther, Bartlett [1933<^4] has demonstrated 
that pregnancy causes an increase in the non-fatty sodids content of cow’s milk. 
On the basis of the present results, these phenomena are probably due to ihe 
gradual rise in the level of ovarian hormcme in the blood which is characteristic 
of gestation. 

Lack of effect of oestrogenic hormones on the relative proportiom of the nitro- 
genous conctituenta of milk. Fig. 5 diows the effect of injectioSis ^ dffiydro- 
follicular honnone b^oate on the density and on ^he to^ K, caseinogen N, 
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ash and Ca contents of the milk of the two cows Venus 6 and Valven 2. The 
experimental treatment caused a considerable increase in the milk total N, 
partly due, as Fig. 6 shows, to an increase in the caseinogen N. As is to be 
expected, the latter phenomenon was associated with a rise in the Ca and ash 
contents of the milk. 

NFNI'SS VALVhN« 



Fig. 5. I, (lensity of milk at 20^; II, < alf ium content of milk; III, ash content of milk; 
total nitrogen of milk; V, caHoinogen nitrogen of milk. 

De Premery [1936], working with goats which had been brought into 
artificial lactation, claimed that treatment with oestradiol benzoate caused a 
change from the secretion of true milk to that of colostrum. From the work of 
Engel & Schlag [1924-25] and of Crowther & Raistrick [1916] it is established 
that colostrum is richer than milk in all' nitrogenous fractions, perhaps the 
most noteworthy feature of colostrum being its very high content of globulin. 
Further, Engel &, Schlag have found that during the gradual transition from 
colostrum to milk there is a progressive fall in the dry matter and ash contents of 
the fluid accompanied by an increase in lactose content. 

Certain of the present findings, such as the increase in density and in the 
total solids, total N, caseinogen and ash contents of the milk following oestro- 
genic hormone administration, at first sight appear to be in agreement with the 
claims of de Fremory. The results of determinations of the N partition in the 
T yiilk of two of the COWS, given in Tables II and HI, show conclusively, however, 
that such is not the case. These results show clearly that the partition of N in the 
n^tllr of the experimental cows was not appreciably affected by injections of 
dihydxo'follicalar-hormone benzoate, all nitrogenous fractions participating to 
proportionately equal extents in the rise in total N. Had the treatment caused 
a transition from milk to colostrum, it is evident from the work of Crowther 
A Raistriok that considerable alterations in N partition would have occurred. 
In particular the proportion of the total N as globulin N would have increased 
tremendously. 
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Table II. Determinations of the N partition in the milk of Venus 5. 


Before After 2nd series 

injections After Ist series of injections of injections 


Date (1936) 

... 12. V. 

18. V.' 

21. V. 

26. V. 

4. vi. 10. vi. 16. vi. 

24. vi. 

2. vii. 

mg. N per 100 ml. 
% of total N as 

512 

509 

545 

599 

534 569 

561 

530 

630 

Protein N 

94-6 

95*1 

94*9 

95*1 

95*3 95*3 

95*0 

95*2 

95*6 

Caseinogen N 

78-6 

79*2 

78*2 

78*7 

78*6 78*0 

77*8 

76*8 

79*8 

Albumin N 

10-5 

11*9 

12*5 

11*6 

90 11*1 

10*0 

11*5 

10*2 

Globulin N 

6-6 

4*0 

5*0 

4*9 

7*8 6*1 

7*2 

7*9 

6*6 

Non-protein N 

5*4 

4*8 

5*1 

4*9 

4*7 4*7 

51 

4*8 

4*6 

Table III. 

Determinations 

of the N partition in the milk of Valven 2. 



Before injections 

A 



After injections 

A 


Date (1936) .. 

18. V. 

21. V. 

25. V. 

4. ri. 

\o. vi. 

16. vi. 

24. vi. 

2. vii. 

mg. N per 100 ml. 

% of total N as 

544 

544 

540 

566 

642 

597 

580 

586 

Protein N 

95*1 

95*4 

95*3 

95*7 

96-0 

95*4 

95*9 

95-3 

Caseinogen N 

77-6 

77*6 

76*8 

77*5 

77*5 

770 

78*3 

76*(» 

Albumin N 

12*9 

12*8 

12*9 

10*8 

12*1 

10*4 

10*0 

13*3 

Globulin N 

4-6 

5*1 

5*6 

7*4 

6*3 

8*1 

7*6 

6*1 

Non-protein N 

4*9 

4*6 

4*7 

4*3 

4*0 

4-6 

41 

4*7 


The slight rise in the proportion of total N as globulin N which was first 
observed on 4. vi. 36 can be explained as due to the development of a mild 
streptococcal infection of the udder, the existence of which in both cows was 
inferred from bacteriological examination of the milks carried out soon after. 
The milk of both cows was found to be free from streptococci before the experi- 
ment started. 

The effect of oestrogenic horrnoms on Ca and P metabolism. 

In Pig. 6 are plotted for all 3 experimental cows the results of determinations 
of serum Ca, scrum inorganic P and serum phosphatase. In all experiments the 
oestrogenic hormone injections caused a temporary fail in the serum total Ca. 


orange 4 VENl/S b VALVhN * 



Fig. 6. 1, blood serum phosphatase; 11, total blood serum calcium; 
111, blood serum P as inorgaiiic phosphate. 


The most noteworthy feature of these results is the marked teq^rary rise in 
serum phofKpbntase which foUowed closely upcm the drop m Theresults 
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for inorganic P were more variable, but in most cases the injections appeared to 
cause a transient rise in this quantity. 

These results for serum Ca are in general agreement with previous work. 
Leites [1924] found that castration of bitches caused a slow but marked rise in 
serum Ca while a similar effect was reported by Frei & Emmerson [1930] to 
follow castration of cows. The latter workers also observed a temporary fall in 
serum Ca following injections of oestrogenic hormones into cows. 

The rise of serum phosphatase observed in these experiments is unequivocal, 
and taken in conjunction with the changes in serum Ca, may indicate, in the 
light of what is known of serum phosphatase in bone disorders [see Folley & Kay, 
1936, 1], that oestrogenic hormones are capable of exercising, either directly or 
indirectly, far-reaching effects on the skeletal system. 

Summary. 

1. Administration of oestrogenic hormones to lactating cows has been found 
to cause a oonsiderablc, inhibition of lactation in the sense of a lessoned milk 
yield . The inhibition was temporary aiid appeared to depend on the attainment 
of a high level of oestrogenic hormone in the blood. 

2. Aftt^r treatment with oestrogenic hormones the milks of the cows so 
treated contained considerably higher percentages of fat and non-fatty solids 
than before treatment. With high doses this effect! lasted for 2-3 months. 

3. The N partition in the case of such “concentrated milk'’ was found to be 
normal showing that the expctrimental treatment had not caused the secretion 
of colostrum. 

4. Oestrogenic hormone administration caused a temporary fall in serum Ca 
quickly followed by an ecpially transient though considerable increase in the 
serum phosphatase. This was taken to indicate that oestrogenic hormones are 
capable of exercising generalized effects on the skeletal system. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the continued interest of Prof. H. D. Kay in this 
work. I am greatly indebted to (.apt. J. Golding for faciliti(*s for the determina- 
tion of milk fat and total solids, to Mr J. Mackintosh for access to and manage- 
ment of the cows and to Dr A. T. R. Mattick for bacteriological tests on milk 
samples. My best thanks are due to Dr H. Neumami of Messrs Schering Ltd. 
for very generous supplies of dihydro-follicular-honnono benzoate, Dr A. N. 
Macbeth of Messrs Organon Laboratories Ltd. for a gift of crystalline oestrone 
and Dr N. Evers of Messrs Allen and Hanbury Ltd. for the provision of prolactin. 
The kindness of Dr A. S. Parkes and Dr I. W. Rowlands in testing the potency 
of the latter preparation is gratefully acknowledged. I also desire to thank the 
Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society for a grant towards the cost 
of the apparatus used in this work, as well as the Milk Marketing Board, a grant 
from which contributed towards the expenses. 
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CCCXVIL THE EFFECT OF LIGHT 
ON THE VITAMIN C OF MILK.^ 


By STANISfcAW KAZIMIERZ KON and MEARNS BRUCE WATSON. 

From the National Institute for Research in Dairying^ University of Reading, 

{Received 26 October 1966,) 

In estimating vitamin C chemically in milk by the method of Birch et al, [1933], 
Kon [1933] observed very marked fluctuations in the concentration of that 
vitamin from day to day. 

The possible causes of this phenomenon were investigated by Mattick & Kon 
[1933], who ultimately found that milk which originally gave a positive vitamin C 
titration failed to reduce the indophenol reagent after a short exposure to light 
in glass bottles. Some time later Booth & Kon [1934] showed that 90 % of the 
original power of reducing the reagent could be restored after short exposures 
to light by treating the milk with hydrogen sulphide. Longer exposure entailed 
greater irreversible losses. 

An example of the effect of light will be found in Table I. 

Table I. Vitamin C eMhnations carried out on milk from a pint bottle before 
and after hnlf-nn-hour's exposure to sunlight. 

Ascorbic acid in mg./lOO ml. of milk. 

Control wra])ped in black 

Before exposure After exposure paper and exposed 

^ A ^ A ^ -A 

Before treat- After treat- Before treat- After treat- Before treat- After tn^at- 

merit with xnent with uient with ment with jnent with ment with 

HaS HjjS H,8 

1*96 2-38 Om 1-41 l-9o 238 

The titrations were carried out as described on p. 2275, The higher titration 
given by the unexposed milk after treatment with HgS is most probably due to 
previous exposure to light in the dairy (see p. 2278). 

The present paper deals with detailed investigations carried out since the 
preliminary papers were published. 

Experimental methods. 

Choke of analytical methods. 

Booth k Kon [1934], when reducing the reversibly oxidized substancie, 
treated the milk exposed to light with HgS; the milk was then deproteinizod 
with trichloroacetic acid and the serum freed from hydrogen sulphide and 
titrated. 

When the method was applied to milk in which vitamin C had been 
d^troyed by heating and aeration in the presence of copper a small residual 
titration was obtained in every case. As it was highly unlikely that any vitamin C 
could have survived the drastic treatment, estimations were also carried out by 
the mercuric acetate method of Emmerie & van Bekelen [1934]. The results 

1 Read in port before the Biochemical Society, Jime 12th, 1936 [Watson & Kon, 1936]. 

( 2273 ) 
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are set out in Table II. Iii all cases 0*1 ml. of a 3% solution of CUSO 4 was 
added to 100 ml. of milk. The milk was then heated to 90® and air was bubbled 
through for various lengths of time. It will be seen from the table that the 
method of Emmerie and van Eekelen indicates complete destruction. 

Table II. The destruction of vitamin C in milk by aeration at 90^ in the presence 
of copper measured by the method of Booth d> Kon [193i\ and of Emmerie ; 
van Eekden [1934], 


Vitamin C content of milk in mg. per 100 ml. 



Time of 
heating 


r' ' 

Original milk 

Heated milk 

.Js 

No. of 

Method of 

Before 

After HaS' 

Before H^S 

After 

exp. 

hr. 

titration 

treatment 

treatment 

treatment 

treatment 

1 

05 

Ji.&K. 

2-25 

2-80 

000 

0-49 

2 

20 

tt 

205 

2-63 

000 

0-45 

3 

20 

a 

1-87 

2-4] 

000 

0-46 

4 

2-75 


1*60 

2-60 

0-00 

0-40 

5 

2-75 

tt 

4-60* 

6-60* 

OOO* 

0-44* 

6 

2-75 

E. & V. E. 

1*95 

2-25 

0-00 

000 


* About 3 mg. of ascorbic acid were added to this milk before beating. 


On the other hand a residual titration (equivalent to some 0*4-0*5 mg. of 
ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of milk) is obtained in all cases in which the method 
of Booth & Kon [1934] is used. The residual titration is very constant and is 
independent of the time of heating and of the amount of ascorbic acid originally 
present in milk. 

When the two methods are applied to normal milk the Emmerie & van 
Eekelen technique gives lower values and the difference is exactly the same as 
the residual titration obtained above (Table III). This makes it almost certain 
that this residual titration is due to substances other than ascorbic acid. 

Table III. Comparison of the mercuric acetate method (MA,) mth the trichloro- 
acetic acid method involving reduction foUmved by deproteinization {TA,R.) 
and with the trichloroacetic acid meth^ involving deproteinization follou^ed 
by reduction (TA,D.), 


mg. of ascorbic acid per IOC ml, of 
milk after reduction with HJS Difierence, mg./ 100 ml. 

, ■ „ A 


Method 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

M.A. 

T.A.R. 

. 1-96 

2-37 

2- 10 
2-67 

2*42 

2*91 

2*24) 
2*68 f 

0*41 

0*47 

0*49 

0*44 

T.A.D. 

— 

210 

2*42 

2*24 

— 

— 

— 

— 


In the mercuric acetate (Emmerie & van Eekelen) method the HgS treatment 
is applied not to milk but to serum after deproteinization. 

li^en the trichloroacetic acid method used by Booth ft Kiffa [1934] was so 
altered that deproteinization {areceded reduction, resultB identical wi^ those 
given the mercuric acetate metiiod were obtfuimd. The residual titration is 
therefore no doubt due to tiie action of H^S on millf with the formation of a 
substance which reacts with the indophmol reagent. 

.^corbie add added to milk is recovered by the mercuric aoetitte method 
wid by the modified trichloroacetic add method quiuititatively and with equid 
accuracy (liable IV). Ihe error is well within the limits of aipourai^ of the 
methods. . 
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Table IV. Recovery of ascorbic acid added to milk. 


6'7 mg. of ascorbic acid added to KKl ml. of milk. Results in mg. ascorbic add/lOO ml. of milk. 


Ascorbic acid content of milk 

t ' Ascorbic acid 

Original Milk and , , 

Method milk nscorbic acid Added liecovered 


/o 

error 


M.A. 2*24 7-83 

T.A.D. 224 7*83 


5*7 5-6 

5*7 5*6 


-1*7 

-1*7 


The following procedure was finally adopted for the estimation of ascorbic 
acid in milk. 


Method and iechni’que of eMinmtion of vitamin C in milk. 

In a later part of this paper (p. 2284) evidence is offered that on exposure of 
milk to light ascorbic acid undergoes a reversible oxidative change to a bio- 
logically active product, very probably dohydroascorbic acid. This can be again 
reduced by H^S and reacts then with the indophenol reagent. It is further 
shown that the substance (or substances) which does not react with the reagent 
aft(T reduction with is biologically inert. For the sake of simplicity the 
knowledge of these findings will bo assumed from the beginning of the paper. 

The titration before HgS treatment is referred to as “reduced ascorbic 
acid”; that obtained after it, measuring the reduced and reversibly oxidized 
forms of vitamin C, is described as “total ascorbic acid”. All values are 
expressed as mg. of ascorbic acid in 100 ml. of milk. 

Indicator. An approximately 0-04% solution of 2:6-dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol in pre-boiled, glass-distilled, water. The indicator is standardized against 
lemon juice, which in turn is titrated with 0*01 N iodine according to the method 
of Bessey & King 1 1933]. 

Preparation of milk. To 25 ml. of milk 15 ml. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid are 
added. The mixture is allowed to stand for a few minutes after shaking and is 
then filtered. 

Estimation of red'n^ced ascxrrhic acid. oral, of clear filtrate are titrated from 
a microburette with the standardized indophenol reagent until a faint pink 
colour, which persists for 30 sec., is obtained. 

Estifnatim of total ascorbic acid (redncM and reversibly oxidized). Through 
the remainder of the filtrate a moderate stream of HgS is passed for about 10 min. 
The container is then stoppered and left overnight in the dark. On the following 
morning the serum, saturated with HgS, w^hich has become cloudy on standing, 
is filtered and the HgS is removed by passing a rapid stream of oxygen-free 
nitrogen until the emergent gas fails to stain moist lead acetate paper. This takes 
on the average about half an hour. Titration is then carried out as above. 

The nitrogen is purified as follows. Commercial nitrogen from a cylinder is 
passed through 4 wash-bottles containing alkaline pyrogallol and through a 
sulphuric acid tower followed by a trap. It then passes into an electrically heated 
combustion tube filled with copper turnings. The emerging nitrogen is led 
through a wash-bottle containing alkaline glucose and methylene blue^ into 
the milk serum. 

^ A 1 % solution of methylene blue is added drop by drop to a hot 1 % solution of glucose in 
NflO NftOH until a faint blue is obtained. The temperature is then raised until the solution 
becomes colourless. 
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Investigation of the effect of light on the asoobbic acid of milk. 

The work reported in the preliminary papers [Kon, 1933; Mattick A Kon, 
1933; Booth & Kon, 1934] was carried out on milk in commercial pint bottles. 
In the present investigation it was found more convenient to expose milk in 
smaller quantities, usually 25 ml. For this purpose the milk was placed in 3 oz. 
sample bottles shaped like milk bottles, with walls 4 mm. thick. To speed up 
the reaction the milk was frequently exposed to direct sunshine. The milk was 
obtained either from individual Shorthorn cows or from pooled Shorthorn milk 
produced on the Institute’s farm. 

Effect of exposure to different sources of light and to different wave-lengths. 

Exposure to artificial light. 25 ml. of milk were exposed for 2 hours at a 
distance of 1 ft. to the light of a 12 volt 48 watt motor-car head lamp bulb 
(Siemens, gas-filled) worldng at 10 V. and 2*8 A. The milk gave an original 
titration of 1*33 mg./lOO ml. of reduced and 1*71 mg./lOO ml. of total ascorbic 
acid and a titration, after exposure, of 0*37 and 0*59 mg./lOO ml. respectively. 
A control sample protected fi^m the light remained unchanged. 

Exposure to the light of a mercury vapour lamp in glass and quartz. 25 ml. 
quantities of milk were exposed as above in glass and quartz for 0*25, 0*5 and 
1 hour at a distance of 25 cm . to the unscreened radiations of a Kelvin, Bottomley 
and Baird mercury vapour lamp working at 106 V. and 2*5 amp. n.c. The results 
are given in Table V. 


Table V. Effect of exposure in glass and quartz to the light of a mercury 
vapour lamp on the vitamin C content of milk. 




R. reduced, T. total ascorbic acid in mg./lOO ml. 






Time of exposure 



Original milk 

A 

r 

15 min. 

30 min. 

_ A.. . 

60 min. 

A 

Material 

B. 

T. 

B. T. 

< > 

R. T. 

r ' ' •> 

R. T. 

Qkfis 

Quarts 

2*32 

2*64 

12S 1*76 

1*04 1-36 

M2 L60 

0-80 1'44 

0-32 104 

OM 1-04 


The figures show that a greater reversible change and greater destruction 
are brought about by exposure in quartz, especially in the case of shorter 
exposures. The difference is, roughly, some 20%. According to Coblentz et al. 
[1926] some 30% of the radiations of a mercury vapour limp up to 600 m/i 
(the following paragraphs show that light beyond that wave-length is inactive) 
are of a wave-length Sorter than 290 mfM. As ordinary glass cuts off at about 
310 m/A, the loss due to passing through glass would be more than 30 % . Shorter 
ultraviolet rays do not therefore appear to be any more potent than the longer 
radiations given off by the mercury viqiour lamp. According to Ellis A Wells 
[1925], the visible ra^tions of the mercury vapour lamp are chiefly con- 
centrated in two yellow-green lines at 576*4 and 679*1 m/a and a green line at 
546*1 m/i. In view of the experiments with a sodium vaiMmr lamp reported 
below, it is doubtful whether the first two lines play any foh in the reaction. 
The active rays which pass through glass may ^erefore be due to the green 
line, nmifor to the strong lines in the near ultraviolet fat 366-366-4, 898*4 and 
404*6^*8 m/i). 

Exposure to delight through transparent otEaphams 4^^ cedomts. The 
lelarivedes^ctive effects of diffeientwave-lengthti^^ beeniMUed^b^ 
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25 ml. samples of milk in boiling-tubes of 25 mm. internal diameter covered 
with the following colours of cellophane (300 grade) — ^red, brown, lemon, blue 
and heliotrope. In addition milk in a clear glass tube and in a completely 
darkened tube was also exposed. Absorption spectra of most of the cellophane 
wrappings used in this investigation will be found in a paper by Davies [1934]. 
The samples were exposed for 1 hour to February daylight. The results are 
given in Fig. 1. It will be seen that red cellophane protected the vitamin C 



Fig. 1. The ascorbic acid content of samples of milk after 1 hour's exposure to 
daylight passing through cellophane wrappers of diiferent colours. 

almost completely, whilst the greatest change was found in the tubes covered 
with blue or violet (heliotrope) cellophane. 

Exposure to the light of a sodium lamp. The relative inefficiency of the longer 
wave-lengths in the destruction of vitamin C in milk, demonstrated by the 
previous experiment, has been further confirmed by exposing milk to the 
monochromatic radiations of a sodium vapour lamp (Osira, G.E.C.) working at 
1*35 amp. and 14*4 V. Two 25 ml. samples were exposed, one for I hour at a distance 
of 1 ft., whilst the second was similarly exposed for 1 hour, and then for another 
hour at half the distance. The second sample received therefore the equivalent 
of 5 hours’ exposure at a distance of 1 ft. As Table VI shows, the sodium vapour 
light was totally without effect on the ascorbic acid of milk. 


Table VI. Effect of monochromatic sodium vapour light on the ascorbic 

acid of milk. 



H. reduced, T. total aacorbic arid in ing./KK) ml. 



Exposed milk 


Origtnal milk 

. . 

t 

A. ExjMMure for 1 hr. 
at 1 ft. 

B. Exposure as A 

1 hr. at 6 in, -oA. 

A . 

Control exposed in 
black wrappt^rs 

R. T. 

T. 

T. T. 

R. T. 

1-79 2-27 

179 2-24 

1*79 2-24 

1-79 2*27 


It will be remembered that the car lamp bulb (p. 2276) working at 28 watts 
for 2 hours at a distance of I ft., caused the destruction of some 65 % of the 
asoortuo acid originaUy present in nulk. Compared with this the lack of effect 
of the sodium lamp wmrking at 19 watts for the equivalent of 5 hours at 1 ft. 
shows that light of wave-leugtih 589 mp (and, doubtless, of longer wave-length) 
is inactive. TOte slight destruction caused by light filtered through “brown’* or 
“lenum*’ cellophane is no doubt due to admixture of shorter wave-lengths. The 
experiments desedbed above show that the shorter visible rays and the near 
ulti^avicdet sare cliiefiy oonoemed with the vitamin C reaction. In the case of 
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daylight acting through glass the relatively much greater intensities available 
in the blue and violet regions of the spectrum would make them chiefly 
responsible for the light effect. 

Penetration of the active rays of sunlight through milk, A thin layer of milk 
transmits an appreciable amount of light. The foUowing experiment was carried 
out in order to see whether the transmitted rays are active. Milk was exposed 
to June sunlight in rectangular cells made of cleaned photographic plates placed 
one behind the other in a black box which was open at one end. The layer of 
milk in the cells was 7 mm. thick (Table VII). 


Table VII. Penetration of ike active rays of June, sunlight through milk. 


Time of 

Reduced ascorbic acid in mg./lOO ml. 


exposure 

min. 

Original milk 

1st cell 

2nd cell 

3rd cell 

0 

A. 2 06 

— 

— 

— 


B. 2-26 


— 

— 

15 

— 

A. 0 00 

A. 1*99 

— 

30 

— 

A. 0*00 

A. 1*92 

— 

60 

— 

A. 0*00 

A. 1-62 

— 


— 

B. 0*00 

B. 1'41 

B. 2-23 


Sufficient light passes through a 7 mm. thickness of milk to cause an 
appreciable drop in reduced ascorbic acid in the second cell. A layer of 14 mm., 
however, prevented action taking place in the course of an hour’s exj)osure. It 
is noteworthy that, according to Lcikola [1932], milk absorbs more strongly in 
the red than in the blue. 

Ejfect of oxygen. 

When the dissolved oxygen of milk is completely replac^ed by an inert gas 
the reaction does not take place. A container with milk was evacuated three 
times on a high vacuum oil pump and each time the vacuum was released in an 
atmosphere of oxygen-free nitrogen. The nitrogen was then bubbled through the 
milk for half-an-hour. The container was then stoppered and the milk exposed 
for 2 hours to afternoon February sunshine. The results are presented in Fig. 2. 



fManil 


fig. 2. £fieot of lig^t on the aacorbic aoid of milk w tiie araMoe of oxygaHi <a <4 an inmt gia. 
8 hours* exposure to eftersoon Fernmoy soniliiiw. 

ofpreviona Imimg 0 / t&e m&h. 

AscKnHIrio »cid is rev^bly oxidised under aota<»i of jnet as readily 
in raiOt iwMoli had been pasteurized (30 min. at OS'S”) miOc. JW 

example, a !5 1 ^. exposure to June sunddntf htouj^ tlie dbeeeotcitiint of 
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reduced ascorbic acid in a sample of laboratory pasteurized milk from 
2*10 mg./lOO ml. to nil. The total ascorbic acid fell at the same time from 
2*17 to 1*72 mg./lOO ml. These results are very similar to data obtained under 
similar conditions for raw milk (Fig. 5 and p. 22J^0). 

It would seem unlikely that the enzymes of milk, which are largely in- 
activated during pasteurization, play a role in the process of oxidation. 

Comparison of the effects of light on whoh and sepamt^A milk, 

25 ml. samples of whole milk and of milk from which most of the fat had 
bc^n removed by i^ntrifuging were exposed for 25 min. to pale noon sunshine in 
early March. No differentn? was found between the samples in either the reduced 
ascorbic acid (which was completely oxidized during the exposure) or the total 
ascorbic acid. It should be observed that the amount of fat left in separated 
milk is quite large compared with the amount of ascorbic acjid. 

Effect of length of exposvre ; evidence of two separate reactions. 

25 ml. quantities f)f milk were ex}>osed to flune skyshine. At the end of 
1, 2, 5 and 8 hours analyses for vitamin C were carried out (Fig. 3). It will be 
seen that ail the asrjorbic acid originally prestmt in the reduced form had under- 
gone reversible oxidation within the first hour of exposure, and that irreve^rsible 



Fig. 3. Ktfcpt of length of exposure to light on the concentration of vitamin (’ in milk. 

Total ascorbic ac*!d. Reduced ascorbic acid. 

changt^s took place progressively throughout the whole length of the experiment. 
It is at once appai'ent that two separate reactions must have taken place : firstl\* 
a reversible change of tlie ascorbic acid to a substanot^ no longer able to bleach 
the indophenol reagent unless treated with hydrogen sulphide; to effect this 
first change both light and oxygen are essential and this reaction does not 
proceed in darkness (Tables XIII, XV and XVI); secondly a more gradual 
change of the product of the first reaction to a substance which cannot be caused 
by treatment to give a positive test with indophenol and is, as will be shown 
lately biologically inactive. The question arises whether or not light is essential 
to the second reaction as well. 

Is light essmtial to the second reaction? 

25 ml. samples of milk were exposed for half an hour to dull daylight (end 
of March). Oxne sample and one control were titrated immediately after exposure 
and the remmndm^ were placed in a dark cupboard and an expos^ sample and a 
Bioohsm. l«Kt8 xxx U7 
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control were removed and titrated after 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 hours (Big. 4). In the 
course of the half-hour exposure the reduced ascorbic acid has disappeared 
completely, leaving some 1-6 mg./lOO ml. of the reversibly oxidized form. This 
has ccmtinued to diange in the absence of light so that after a further 5 hours 
only 1/3, some 0*55 mg./lOO ml., is left. The shape of the curve is very similar to 



Bouts after initial exposure 

fig. 4. Behaviour in darkness of the ascorbic acid of milk after reversible oxidation 
caused by exposure to light. 

W/WA Exjweure to light, i hour. 



Hours 


Fig. 6. Bate of decomposition of revenibly oxidized asoorUo acid 
after diSwent periods of exposure to light. 

Exposed for 1 hour. Exposed for ^ hour. 

that obtained in the course of continuous exposure to light- (]E%. 3), and it is 
quite obvious that when only reversibly oxidized asoorbic add is 1^ the reaction 
proceeds spontaneously for a long time withoutthe agmqy of lig^. The trutii 
of this statement is confirmed by the experiments presented in Fig. 5. Five 
26 ml. Bunples of milk were exposed to Maj sunlight for the diortest time 
necessary to oanse the complete disappearance of tire reduced oi aaocnrbio 
add— 4n this case 16 min.-^— and 4 otirer samples were eaposed 4 tizMs as long. 
One sample of tite first group wu analysed iinmediatdy dber Hkposute, another 
at tire Mme tiate as the finsfe smn^ of the seowtd group. Tfameaflwr aampies 
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from both groups were analysed together at intervals. The graph shows that the 
shapes of the two curves were very similar and that almost identical end values 
were reached. 

Investigation of the first reaction. 

Order of reaction. In the experiments described so far the exposure to light 
had been mostly too long to allow of a measurement of the rate of formation 
of the reversibly oxidized from the reduced form of ascorbic acid. As a rule the 
reduced ascorbic acid was found to have disappeared completely in the course 
of the exposure. For this reason estimations at frequent intervals were carried 
out and the rate of oxidation was followed. It was found that measurements 
made every 5 min. gave enough points for the calculation of the order of the 
reaction. Pig. 6 presents the results of two series of observations. The logarithm 



Minuter 

Fig. 6. OriJer of refaction of tbe reversible oxidation 
by light of the ascorbic acid of milk. 


Table VIII. Retn^rsibk oxidation of the ascorbic acid of milk under the 

action of light. 

Concentration of the reduced form at 5 min. intervals and velooitv (constants of reaction. 


Time 


Reading mg, j 100 ml. 


Difference 


\’’elocity constant 


min* 

Ut scricH 

2nd scries 

1st series 

2nd series 

1st series 

2nd series 

0 

206 

2*08 

0*62 

0*52 

00716 

0*0576 

G 

1-44 

156 

0-41 

0*38 

0 0670 

0*0558 

10 

1*03 

M8 

0*29 

0-29 

0*0661 

0*0564 

15 

0*74 

0*89 

0*49 

0*22 

0*2171 

0*0568 

20 

0*26 

0-67 

0*25 

0*22 


0*0796 

25 

0*00 

0*45 

_ 

0*45 


_ 

SO 

— 

0*00 






of the concentration of reduced ascorbic acid (mg. per litre) is plotted against 
the time of exposure and the straight lines obtai^ show unmistakably that 
the leactian is a unimoleoular one. The bottom line was obtained in the shade 

U7— 2 
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on the forenoon of a cloudless June day, the top one on a dull day similarly 
in June. For very low concentrations the points, as would be expected, are off 
the lines. The last point in the top series is well within the experimental error. 
The actual readings and the velocity constants calculated from the equation 

^ (where Aq and A are the initial and final concentrations in the 

time interval t) are given in Table VIII. 

Effect of temperature. 25 ml. quantities of milk in darkened bottles were 
placed (1) in a refrigerator at 0*"; (2) at room temperature, 21°; (3) in an 
incubator at 37° until the milks had attained the temperature of the surround- 
ings. They were then exposed for 10 min. to skyshine (July) and titrations wcjre 
carried out immediately afterwards (Table IX). 

Table IX. Effect of temperature cm the reversible oxidation of the reduced 
ascorbic acid of milk under the action of light. 

Reduced uHcorbic acid in mg./ 100 ml. 

After 10 min. exposure to skyshine 

/ 

Original milk 0 ^ 21 ’' 37^ 

2<)0 1‘41 1-04 0-52 

Velocity constant 0*0350 0*0654 0*1347 

The temperature coefficient of the reaction, calculated according to Vaii’t 
Hoff [1898] is 1*44 for the range of temperature 0~37^ 

The second reaction. 

Little can lie said at present with regard to the oi-der of the second reaction. 
Judging from the shape of the curves in Pigs. 3, 4 and 5 there is little doubt that 
it is not unimolecular. 

Pig. 5 shows clearly that the reaction does not proceed to completion. A 
similar conclusion will be reached after inspection of the data of Table X, in 

Table X. Decomposition of reversibly oxidized ascorbic, acid in milk 
kept in darkness. 

Concentration of reversibly oxidized (total) ascorbic acid after 

exposure to light (mg./ 1 OU ml.) Control after 

Original milk / * ^ 22 hr. 

Ascorbic acid Immedi- Aecorbic acid 


duced 

Total 

.ately 
after ex- 
posure 

Ihr. 

1 hr. 

2 hr. 3 hr. 

4 hr. 

5 hr. 

22 hr. duced 

Total 

220 

2*42 

1*99 

— 

1*03 

0*88 0*74 

0*59 

— 

0*59 2*13 

2*36 

1*98 

2*20 

1*77 

1*18 

0*88 

— 0*74 

— 

0*74 

0*63 1*84 

2*20 


which are shown the results of titrations of sampleB of milk which had been 
exposed for 15 min. to May sunshine — ^just long rniouj^ to otmTart all reduced 
ascorbic acid into the reversibly oxidiz^ form. Hie samples were then keiit in 
darkness and titrated at intervtds. 

Diaeua«itm. 

Ibe obmrvatiom bearing on the effect cff on the teoarbw add iff milk 
may be cc^dered frcmi two points. In the fint instintae tnajr bd omn* 
par^ behavionr iff ascorbic add itself in aqueoue nie^. Seobn^i 
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other changes which are known to take place in milk under the action of light 
can be considered. 

As is known, ascorbic acid readily undergoes oxidation to dehydroascorbic 
acid which is unstable in aqueous solution and undergoes a spontaneous change 
by the addition of the elements of water and opening of the lactone ring to 
2:3-diketo-l-gulonic acid. Dehydroascorbic acid itself can be converted 
quantitatively into ascorbic add by reduction with hydrogen sulphide, but the 
diketogulonic add cannot be reduced to more than a slight extent with this 
reagent [Herbert et al. 1933]. 

The close similarity of this chemical behaviour of ascorbic acid with the 
changes undergone under the action of light by the ascorbic acid of milk leaves 
little room for doubt that the first step of the actinic reaction consists in the 
formation of dehydroascorbic acid. Not only is the substance in milk obviously 
a product of oxidation, but it sharea further with dehydroascorbic acid the 
properties of reverting to ascorbic acid when treated with HjS and, as will be 
show later, of being biologically active. As regards the further decomposition 
of the first oxidation product, it is possible, and even probable, that diketo- 
gulonic add is spontaneously formed in milk. The evidence is only of negative 
(iharacter. The substance in milk, like the gulonic acid, is neither reduced by 
HjS nor does it exhibit biological activity. While it is very likely that the two 
substances are identical it will l>e well to remember that a reaction in the com- 
plex environment of milk may take a very different course from that in a simple 
aqueous solution. 

It has been know for some time (Davies [193(5, 1, 2] has reviewed the 
literature on the subject) that changes of an oxidative character take place in 
milk under the action of light. The changes which occur when milk is exposed 
to sunlight in clear glass bottles are generally attributed to photochemical 
activation of the dissolved oxygen or oxygen diffusing in. Outwardly the 
action manifests itself in the tainting of milk which, owing to the oxidation of 
the fat acquires a “cardboard’* flavour. 

The effect of light on the vitamin C of milk is doubtless a part of the general 
oxidative changes induced in milk by photo-activation. Wliereas the oxidation 
of the fat is of an autocatalytic nature, the reversible oxidation of vitamin C 
stops when the light is removed. It may be reasonably assumed that ascorbic 
acid is present in true solution and that the velocity of reaction between 
ascorbic acid and oxygen under the influence of light is relatively high. Ascorbic 
acid would thus have priority over the emulsified fat in the competition for the 
availaUe oxygen. In any case, the unimolecular character of the curve of 
reversible oxidation of the ascorbic acid of milk indicates that a relatively large 
excess of oxygen is available for the purpose. 

It has b^ show in Table 1 that hidf an hour's exposure to sunlight is 
8uffi<»ent to change all the ascorbic acid in a pint bottle of milk into the reversibly 
oxidised form. the other hand the experiments described on p. 2278 indicate 
that a layer of milk 14 mm. thick efficiently prevents any actinic action in the 
ooom of I hour’s exposure to strong sunlight and that a layer of half that thick- 
ness cuts the activity down very considerably. Ihe rapid spread of the reaction 
tlmni^ 70 mm. of milk in a pint glass bottle must therefore be explained other- 
wise the penetraticH) of actinic rays into the milk. It is possible 

Hiat a chain reacstion is involved. 
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ThB effect of light on ASOOBBIO ACID AD1)EI> TO MILK. 

So far in this paper the identity with ascorbic acid of the photo-labUe sub* 
stance in Tnllk giving the indophenol reaction has been assumed, though not 
finally proved. The following experiments make the evidence in favour of this 
assumption, already very strong, virtually complete. 

Synthetic ascorbic acid added to milk behaves on exposure to light in exactly 
the same way as the ascorbic acid originally present. Several examples of the 
effects of light on milk fortified by addition of ascorbic acid are shown in 
Table XI. A synthetic preparation (B.D.H.) was used. 


Table XI. Effect of light on synthetic ascorbic acid added to milk, 

R. reduced, T. total ascorbic acid in mg./ 100 ml. 


No. of 

Original milk 

Jl 

mg. 

ascorbic 

acid 

added per 

Milk + ascorbic acid 

K. 

Titration after 

1 hr. exposure 

- . A 

Titration after 
2 hr. exposure 

\ 



f 

R. 

— \ 

'r. t.' 

t 


exp. 

R. 

T. 

100 ml. 

T. 

R 

T. 

!♦ 

2*14 

249 

About 4*5 

6*89 

7*14 

0*00 3*10 

Titration after 

3 hr. exposure 

A. .... , 

0*00 2*59 

Titration after 

7 hr. exposure 


1*93 

2*30 

8 

10*09 

10*24 

6*74 5*20 

0-00 

1*63 

3t 

L86 

2*15 

8 

9*95 

10*17 

0*00 3*34 

000 

0*89 

4t 

1-93 

2*23 

8 

10*09 

10*25 

0*00 8*86 

0-00 

1*71 


* 25 ml, samples exposed. t 1^ lul. samples exposed. 


It was found that with the higher concentration of ascorbic acid longer 
exposures were necessary to obtain complete reversible oxidation. Exp. 2 
(Table XI) shows, for example, that even after 3 hours’ exposure, some ascorbic 
acid had been left in the reduced form. Obviously, owing to the longer exposures, 
variations in the intensity of light were much more likely to occur, and these 
account for the marked difFerencies between separate runs. Otherwise the 
chemical behaviour of the added ascorbic acid leaves no reasonable doubt as to 
the identity with vitamin C of the substance in milk which gives the indophenol 
titration. 


Biological tests of the effect of light on the 

VITAMIN C ACTIVITY OF MILK. 

The results' so far described do not solve the problem of the vitamin C potency 
of milk which has been exposed to light. For this reason biological tests have 
been carried out. 

The planning of the biological tests presented certain difficulties. It was 
evident for example that milk after exposure to light would have to be fed and 
consumed at once to obtain a correct measure of the activity of the reversibly 
oxidized substance. Delay in consumption would bring about the further 
spontaneous changes which have been described in the pr^»diing pages. 

This implied feeding by pipette, but the relatively low conoenlaratioii of 
ascorbic add in milk would make it necessary to give some 80 ml. within a 
riiort time-*^am a serious difficulty. Finally, the wmrk involved in exporing 
the milks to Hght and oarrymg out the titratkms, made it derira|de to shorten as 
far m pqriShle the experimental period. It was derided to thesream the eon- 
ceutr^fibn rif asoorbie acid in milk, by adffition of the tynthetie substance and 
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thus out down the volume of milk required for feeding. As for the method of 
testing, a combination of Harris & Bay’s [1932] curative technique with an 
estimation of the ascorbic acid content of the adrenals [Svirbely & Szent- 
Gyorgyi, 1933] and of the liver was adopted. Macrosoopical lesions noticed at 
autopsy were also taken into consideration. Non-pregnant female guinea-pigs 
were used for the test as well as males. The animals, weighing initially 250-300 g., 
were kept for 3 weeks on the scorbutic diet of Eddy [1929] and were then used 
for the tests. 

It was originally hoped to feed three types of milk : milk containing ascorbic 
acid only in the reduced form, milk with a similar content of ascorbic acid but 
only in the reversibly oxidized form and finally milk giving no indophenol 
titration even after treatment with H 2 S. In practice, owing to the long exposures 
to light required by milk containing added ascorbic acid (discussed in the 
preceding chapter) it was necessary to feed one level of reduced ascorbic acid and 
2 lower levels of the reversibly oxidized form. 

The treatment of the milk was as follows: the milk was assumed to contain 
2 nig./l(K) ml. of ascorbic acid (final measurements were not compk^tcd till the 
following day). 8 mg. of synthetic B.D.H. ascorbic acid were then added per 
180 ml. of milk, giving a fivefold increase in the concentration of ascorbic acid. 
A part of this milk was them fed by pipette without delay to guinea-pigs. Two 

Table XII. Biological of ths effecJ of light on the ascorbic acid in 7nilk\ 


Trt*Atn3ent 


.\verage ilaily 

Total ascorbic* 
acid in adrenal 
(average) 

Total ascorbic 
acid in liver 
(average) 

Average 
cain or 
loss in 
weight 
during 
experi- 

^ *. ^ 

, • — 

mental 

intake of aseorbic 

mg. in 

mg. in Scurvy 

fieriod 

acid (nig.) 

mg./g. organ 

mg./g. organ score" 



Firrtt expcrimc-iit. Average tiaily intake of milk 15 ml. i)er guinea-pig. Duration 
of experiment 7 days. 


Unexposed milk; 

39 

1-42 

(nxiuced form) 

0-22 

0050 

005 

071 

0 

1 

>liJk exjiostMl 

3 hr.; 39 

0-«l 

(reversibly oxidized) 

013 

0*029 

0*04 

0-58 

■K + ) 

- 12 

Milk exiMmd 

7 hr.; 39 

0-30 

(iwersibly oxidized) 

008 

0*020 

0*04 

0*51 

+ *( + ) 

- 23 

Negative con- 
trols; 29 

0()0 

0-04 

0014 

003 

0*46 

+ + + + 

- 58 


Second experiment. Average daily intake of milk 13 ml. per guinea-pig. Duration 
of experiment 14 days. 


UncxiKMed milk; 

1*30 

(reduced form) 

0*23 

0*060 

0*06 

0*80 

'frace (?) 


10 

Milk exposed 

3 hr.; 4(^ 

0*52 

(reversibly oxidized) 

0*10 

0023 

0*04 

0*80 

+ (-r) 

+ 

9 

Milk exposed 

7 hr.; 4^ 

0*24 

(reversibly oxidized) 

0*07 

0*018 

0*03 

0*42 

-h -rit-) 

— 

31 

Aseorbie acid 

1st level; 

0*50 

(reduced form) 

0*12 

0032 

0*05 

0*96 

■H 

-f 

19 

Aaoorbic add 
2nd level; 3 i 

bOO 

(r(4duced form) 

0*28 

0*084 

0*05 

0*82 

Trace 

+ 

34 

Nagftdve oon- 

0*00 

003 

0*009 

0*03 

0*29 

-f + + + 

- 

122 


trolfl; 
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other samples were then exposed in clear glass bottles of 150 ml. capacity and 
internal diameter of 5 cm. on a window ledge facing south. The exposures lasted 
generally 3 and 7 hours. Examples of typical runs are given in Table XI. 
These milks were given after exposure to guinea-pigs in the same way as the 
unexposed milk. All feedings were done in a darkened room. Two separate 
feeding tests were carried out. In one test only female guinea-pigs were used 
and the milks were given for 7 days. The other test lasted a fortnight and 
employed only male guinea-pigs. In the second test control guinea-pigs receiving 
an aqueous solution of ascorbic acid were also included. The results are given 
in Table XII. 

The results of the experiments show eoncliisively that exposure of milk to 
light entails a loss of the vitamin C activity and it appears that, while the 
reversibly oxidized form of ascorbic acid is biologically active, the product of 
the subsequent decomposition is inactive. When the results obtained in the 
second experiment with the milk exposed for 3 hours are compared with those'* 
given by 0*6 mg. of ascorbic acid the difference in activity between the reduced 
and reversibly oxidized forms does not seem to l>e marked. This is more in agree- 
ment with the findings of Hirst & Zilva [1933] than with those of Roe & Barnum 
[1936]. The method of titration of ascorbic acid in milk used in the present 
study appears to be a reliable guide to its vitamin C activity. 

Effect of exposure of milk to light under practical conditions. 

The following experiments were carried out in order to find out to what 
extent the vitamin C content of milk can be affected by exposure to light in the 
normal routine of handling sale milk as when e.g. it is delivered on the door-step. 

Pint and half-pint bottles of sale milk from the Institute's dairj*' were 
exposed in sun or shade (end of May) for half-an-hour, 1 hour and 2 hours. 
They were then placed in darkness and analysed at intervals (Table XllI and 
Fig. 7). The degree of destruction varies materially with the intensity and the 
time of exposure, and to a less extent with the size of the bottle. The loss of 
vitamin C is quite noticeable, and an exposure for half an hour in the sun 
followed by half an hour in the dark will reduce to half the amount originally 
present in the bottle. Even after short exposure in the shade, standing for a few 
hours in darkness will reduce by half the vitamin C available in a bottle of milk. 

Resistance to heat treatment of the vitamin C of milk 

BEFORE AND AITEB EXPOSURE OF THE MILK TO LIGHT. 

It is generally known that pasteurization dimiiushes the vitamin C content of 
milk. The loss is especially severe in the presence of copper from the pasteurizing 
plant or dairy utensils, which acts as a catalyst. But even in the absence of 
copper a varying proportion of the vitamin, depending on the method of 
pasteurization, is destroyed. As the ascorbic acid of milk, reversibly oxidized 
under the action of light, is in general less stable than tl^ reduced form of the 
vitamin, it was of interest to investigate the behaviour of these two substances 
in the course of pasteurization. 

Half.gallonamonntsof milk were obtained from thedbsiry shoitlyalUs^ 

They were {daoed in aluminium vessels and pasteurized iii the laboratmiy by 
holder method (80 min. at 145-150** F.). Samfdes were analysed before after 
pasteurization. The beat treatment and sampling were czuriicii out in ^ the 
absence of (Table XIV). 
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Honrs after initial ex}K>BnTo 

Fig. 7. Effect of half an hour’s exposure to light in sun and shade on the vitamin C content of sale milk in pint bottles. 
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Table XIV. Effect of pasteurizaUon on the reduced and reversibly oxidized 

ascorbic acid of milk. 


R. reduced, T. total, R.O. reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid in mg./IOO ml. 










Ascorbic 






% loss in 


acid de- 


Raw milk 

Pasteurized milk 

pasteurization 


stroyed in 

No. of 


-A. 


A _ 



Raw milk 


rT 

T. 


s 



EMIfOVwUUk a 

exp. 

R. 

T. 

R. 

T. 

R.O. 

zatioc 

1 

1-72 

210 

1-57 

1*72 

8-7 

181 

0*38 

0*38 

2 

1-95 

2-25 

1*87 

1*95 

4*1 

13*3 

0*30 

0*30 

3 

1*87 

210 

1-65 

1*65 

U*8 

21*4 

0*23 

0*46 

4 

1-78 

204 

1-78 

1*78 

0*0 

12*7 

0*26 

0*26 

5 

1*65 

210 

1*57 

1*83 

4*8 

12*9 

0*45 

0*27 

6 

1-80 

2*25 

1-72 

1*80 

4*4 

20*0 

0*45 

0*45 

7 

1-87 

202 

1-76 

1*80 

5-9 

10*9 

0*16 

0*22 

8 

1*78 

208 

1-78 

1*78 

0*0 

14*4 

0*30 

0*30 

Average 

1-80 

212 

1*71 

1*79 

4*9 

15*5 

0*31 

0*33 


The table shows that the loss caused by pasteurization in the total (reduced 
and reversibly oxidized) ascorbic acid originally present in milk is more than 
3 times greater than that suffered by the reduced form. This moans tliat it is 
chiefly the reversibly oxidized acid ^hat has been destroyed. In fact it can be 
seen from the last columns of Table XIV that the reversibly oxidized acid present 
in raw milk accounts quantitatively for the net loss duo to pasteurization (that is 
for the difference in total ascorbic acid before and after the heat treatment). 

It has been found that milk taken directly from the udders of normal cows 
contains only the reduced form of ascorbic acid. These findings tiill l»e presented 
in a separate paper but the effect of heat treatment on the ascorbic acid of such 
milk is given here. pints of milk were obtained in the absence of light directly 
from the udder through the teat-cup lining of a milking machine into an 
aluminium pasteurizing vessel. The milk was pasteurized immediately at 145- 
150° F. for half-an-hour. Samples were taken in darkness for analysis bi'fore 
and after pasteurization. The results obtained with the milks of 2 cows are given 
in Table XV. These results show conclusively that reduced ascorbic a<ud is not 
affected by pasteurization provided that catalysing metals ai‘e absent. 


Table XV. The effect of pasteurization in the presence or absence of added 
copper on the vitamin C coniefU of milk obtained in darkness. 


No. of 
exp. 

1 

2 


R. reduced, T. total ascorbic acid in mg./IOO ml. 


Raw milk 


Pasteurized milk, 
no copper added 


Pasteurized milk, 7 parts 
per million of <ion{)er 
added as C11864 


R. 

2*17 

2-02 


T. 

217 

2-02 


R. 

2d0 

202 


T. 

217 

202 


R. 

0-00 


— ^ 
T. 


0-45 


For a final experiment 4 pint bottles of freshly produced milk wme obtained 
from the dairy. 2 wae kept in dark wrappers and 2 were exposed to intermittent 
July snndiine for 35 min., which was ^e minimum time neeessary to jneduce 
afanost cmnplete lewersilde oxidation. The two types miBc were them 
- pMtenriSfid for half an hour in aluminium xesaels. Ttibh XVI jooa&tmB iigxiii 
' tibe instai^ty of tlw rewersiUy oxidised and the resistance to h^t treatment of 
Sie ledticind fi»m of ascdrlne add. 
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Table XVI. Effect of pasteurization before and after exposure to light on the 
ascorbic acid content of milk. 


R. reduced, T. total, R.O. reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid in mg./lOO ml. 


Raw* milk 

K 


Pa8teurized milk 

> 

Haw milk 
R.O. 

Ascorbic acid 
destroyed in 
pasteurization 

f 

R. 

T.' 

t‘ — ^ 

R. T. 

215 

2-37 

Milk not exjx)8e(i to light. 
215 21J 

U-22 

0-26 

0-26 

1-63 

Milk exposed to light. 

0-22 0*52 

1-37 

Ml 


It will be noticed that the figure for total ascorbic acid in unexposed 
pasteurized milk is lower than that for the reduced. The difference is however 
within the experimental error of the method. 

All these experiments make it clear that it is primarily the amount of 
reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid present in milk that governs the loss of 
vitamin C during pasteurization by the holder method and not necessarily the 
presence or absentee of oxygen during the process. By analogy with the 
mechanism of the change of pure ascorbic acid in aqueous solutions : 

Asc'orbio acid 4- — <lchydi*»>ascorbic acid — * 2:3-diketo-i-giilomc acid, 

the thermal decomposition of the reversibly oxidized ascorbic acid in milk may 
well not re<iuire the pi*e8ence of oxygon. This view is certainly in agreement 
with the experiments of Rundberg [1934], who found no difference betwet'n 
pastfuirization at 63® for half an hour in vacuo or in contact with air, as far as 
the destruction of vitamin C was concerned. 

Differences in the initial exposure of milk to light and therefore in the amount 
of rev<‘rsibly oxidized aseorbie aeid present in the milk probably account for the 
very divergent stat45mentB found in the literature as to the extent to which 
vitamin C is destroyed by pasteurization. 

Summary. 

1. Milk giving a positive chemical test for vitamin (.• fails to reduce the 
indophenol reagent after expasure to daylight through glass ; the reducing power 
can be restored to a varying extent by treatment with HgS, but irreversible 
losses always take place. 

2. Visible light of short wave-length (blue and violet) is mainly responsible 
fm* the reaction. Ultraviolet light is also probably active. Yellow and red are 
almost without effect. 

3. The action of light does not take place in the absence of oxygen. The 
reversible oxidation under the action of light follows the laws of a unimolccular 
reaction and has a temperature coefficient of 1*4 for the range of temperature 
0-37®, It is possibly a chain reaction. The decomposition of the reversibly 
oxidized ascorbic acid is of a more complicated order and does not run to 
oompl^on. 

4. It is suggested that the effect of light on the ascorbic acid of milk is a 
part of the gtmeral oxidative changes induced in milk by the actinic activation 
of oxygen. It is also suggested that the mechanism of the breakdown of 
asoorbio in milk is similar to the known oxidative decomposition of this 
•ubstanoey namely that dehydroascorbio acid is formed in the reversible oxida- 
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tion and that the opening of the lactone ring takes place in the course of the 
further irreversible changes. 

5. 83nnthetic ascorbic acid added to milk behaves, under the action of light, 
in the same way as the ascorbic acid originally present. 

6. Tests on guinea-pigs carried out on milks to which ascorbic acid had been 
added confirm the chemical findings. They show namely that the reversibly 
oxidized substance formed under the action of light is biologically active, but 
that the decomposition products which fail to decolorize the indophenol reagent 
after the treatment with H2S are devoid of activity. 

7. A pint bottle of milk exposed under practical conditions on the doorstep 
for half-an-hour in the sun and then kept for 1 hour in the darkness loses fully 
half of its original antiscorbutic properties. 

8. Pasteurization by the holder method destroys the reversibly oxidized, 
but does not affect the reduced, form of ascorbic acid in milk. Milk as secreted 
by the normal cow contains only reduced ascorbic acid. The amount of destruc- 
tion of vitamin C caused by pasteurization in the absence of catalytic metals 
depends on the previous exposure of the milk to light. 

Our best thanks are due to Miss D. V. Dearden for much help in obtaining 
the samples of milk. 
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(Received 17 September 1936.) 

The investigations described in this contribution were undertaken [van Eekelen, 
1936] to answer the following questions: (i) Do the ascorbic acid content of the 
blood and the daily urinary output of it depend on the amount of vitamin (• 
8toi‘ed in the human organism ? Is it possible to get an insight into the state of 
saturation of a given subject, for the 8|)ecial puri>ose of detecting hypovita- 
minosis, by determining the a8(?orbic acid in blood or in urine? (2) What are the 
normal daily requirements for ascorbic acid of human adults? 

\'an Eekelen et al. [1933, 1] and Johnson & Zilva [1934] have shown that, 
following intake of large doses of ascorbic acid, the organism can be satiiratc^d to 
such an extent that a further dose of ascorbic acid is partly or entirely excretc*d 
in the urine. In this way the storage of ascorbic acid in a certain subject can be 
investigated by determining the amount of ascorbic acid required to reach the 
point of saturation, W^e shall consider this point to be reached when a daily 
(lose of 250-400 mg. ascorbic acid results in a definite rise of urinary output 
(about 30 mg. above the normal average). This does not indicate complete 
saturation, in which case nearly the total amount taken in is excreted. 

The questions arise : What is the amount of ascorbic acid in the blood when 
this point of saturation has Injcn reached? Do the amount in the blood and the 
daily urinary output of ascorbic acid decrease when a saturated experimental 
person lives for some time on a diet devoid of vitamin C ? When a decrease results 
an increase can be ex^KJcted by saturating the person again. 

By this experiment it is possible also to calculate the daily requirements for 
the vitamin supposing that the quantity of ascorbic a(;id necessary to saturate 
the subject at the end of the diete^tic period equals the amount required during 
this period. Ko reasons against this supposition could be detected. To be sure 
that the dietetic prescriptions were followed as strictly as possible and that the 
urinary examinations could be done in time the writer himself was the exptTi- 
mental subject. 

Methods. 

Ikterminalion of ascorbic acid in urine. The ascorbic acid was determined by 
titration with 2:6-dichlorophenolindoph6nol standardized against crystalline 
ascorbic add (about 10 ml. indicator corresponds to 1 mg. ascorbic acid). Urine 
contains besides ascorbic acid other substances reducing the indicator, e.g. 
ergothioneine [Sullivan & Hess, 1933] and thiosulphates [van Eekelen, 1934]. 
For this reason it is necessary to remove these interfering subbtances by pre- 
dpitatioii with mercorio acetate [Emmerie, 1934; Emmerie Sc van Eekelen, 
1934; van Eekelen & Emmerie, 1936]. The urine is exanuned immediately 
^ter it has been voided. 


( 2291 ) 
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Determination of ascorbic acid in blood. In blood also reducing substances 
other than ascorbic acid are present (6.g. ergothioneine^ glutathione) which can 
be removed likewise by precipitation with mercuric acetate. Thus, the blood being 
precipitated with trichloroacetic acid, mercuric acetate is added, the mixture 
neutralized with CaCOs until slightly acid (Congo red paper remaining unaltered, 
blue litmus paper turning to red) and treated with HgS [Emmerie & van Eekelen, 
1934]. 

Hardly any reducing substances are present when the blood filtrate is titrated 
after precipitation with trichloroacetic acid (before the treatment with mercuric 
acetate and H^S) even when pure ascorbic acid has been added previously. 
From this experiment we have earlier concluded [van Eekelen el eil. 1933, 2] 
that the ascorbic acid in the blood is present in the reversibly oxidized state and 
that an added quantity of ascorbic acid will be reversibly oxidized by the blood. 
The following determinations however demonstrate in agreement with Kellie & 
Zilva [1935; 1936] that this supposition is not true [van Eekelen, 1935]. 


Table I. mg, aecorbic acid per 10 ml, ox bhod, plasma and erythrocgtes. 


Blood 

Plasma 

Erythiwoitcs 

Blood +0*9 mg. ascorbic acid 
Blood, centrifuged; in 5 ml. plasma 
Blood +4*92 mg. ascorbic acid 
Plasma + 4*92 mg, ascorbic acid 


After 

precipitation 
with COI,(^OOK 


After precipitation 
with CCljCOOH 
After and Hg(CH,<’00)a 
reduction and reduction 
with HjS with H^S 


0 0*28 0*042 

0*035 — 0*034 

0 — 0*050 

0*15 0*93 

0*75 - 0*75 

3*31 — 4*91* 

4*89 — 4*91t 


♦ Calculated 4*95. 


t Calculated 4*94. 


Table I shows: (1) Ascorbic acid is present both in the plasma and in the 
erythrocytes. (2) Precipitation with mercuric acetate is necessary because after 
reduction with H^S without precipitation with mercuric acetate a larger amount 
of reducing substances is found. This demonstrates the presence of reducing 
substances other than ascorbic acid. (3) In plasma ascorbic acid is present in 
the reduced state. (4) During the precipitation with trichloroacetic acid, the 
ascorbic add becomes reversibly oxidia^ if erythrocytes are present. This 
oxidation occurs especially when the blood is oxygenated. After treatment with 
COg or GO only a small part of the ascorbic acid is oxidized (Table II). 


Table H. 


10 ml. aerated blood +4*92 ascorbic add 

10 ml. blood saturated with CO^ +4*92 mg. ascorbic add 

10 ml. blood saturated with 00 +4*92 mg. ascorbic add 


After predpitatioa 
with OCLGOOH 
After and Hg(OH,COO^ 

precipitation , and tmuetion 
with OTjOOOH with HJS 

3*31 4*91 

4*72 4*89 

4*72 4*89 


Than we have offered suffidmt evidence that the determinatiqii of ascorbic 
acid in blood is unrdiable without treatment of the tridiloroacetio extraobB witibt 
mercuric acetate md From ihn data above results of 

determhiii^ the vitamin in serum direotlyi without tiMilmmt wiili 
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acetate and H^S [Gabbe, 1934; Farmer & Abt, 1935; Abt et aL, 1936; Taylor 
et al.f 1936]. However, it is advisable to apply the mercuric acetate and H 2 S 
procedure because in serum also other interfering reducing substances may occur 
or the ascorbic acid may be partly reversibly oxidized (e.g. after haemolysis). 

Experimental details. The experimental person was a man, aged 30 years, 
height 178 cm., weight 90 kg. The investigations were done from August to 
December 1935. The diet devoid of vitamin C contained bread, butter, cheese, 
eggs and water. For the saturation tests crystalline ascorbic acid (HoflFraann- 
La Roche) was taken. 

The course of the experiment is given in Table III and Fig. 1. 

Table 111. 



rag. 

ascorbir* 

acid 

ml. 

Daily 

urinary 

output 

nig. 

mg. 

aacorbic 

acid 

g. fac(*es 

rag. 

ascorbic 

Xuinber of 
l>etechiae. 


taken 

urine 

HHi^orbic 

IMT I. 

excreted 

acid in 

Left arm (L), 

Date (1935) 

in 

excreted 

acid 

blood 

per day 

faeces 

right arm (lif) 

29« vii 


— 

— 



— 

— 

30 

— 

742 

131 


- 

-- 

— 

31 

— 

875 

12-4 

~ 

-- 


*- 

J . viii 


833 

13*4 

11*2 

175 

4-6 


2 

250 

929 

16*6 

11*7 

-- 


— 

3 

250 

780 

23 

16*8 

120 

3*6 

— 

4 

— 

793 

17'2 

15 

140 

3*8 


r> 

250 

769 

450 

17 

143 

4*3 

— 

0 


675 

15*8 

15 

140 

4*1 


7 


754 

13-7 

— 

76 

3*2 

-- 

8 

- 

— 

— 

— 

128 

3*3 

- 

13 

- 

- 

— 

9-6 


- 

— 

17 

- 

1046 

10-5 



— 


18 


903 

12 

— 



— 

19 

— 

770 

10-2 

— 

— 

— 


21 


— 

— 

0 



— 

22 

- 

847 

11-9 




- 

23 


819 

11-2 

— 

_ 


— 

28 

— 

902 

10-2 


— 

— 

— 

29 

- 

830 

10*1 

— 

- 


— 

30 


— 

— 

4*3 


... 

— - 

4. is 


— 









LO 

7 


910 

9*2 

— 



— 

8 


845 

8*4 


143 

4*2 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

3*7 

... 


— 

13 


855 

9 1 



— 


14 

— 

777 

8 

— 

- 


LO 

15 

— 

790 

7*6 

— 

— 

— 


16 

— 

— 



3 1 



— 

23 

— 

713 

9 

25 

— 

— 

• — 

24 

— 

807 

8*1 



— 


— 

28 

— 

889 

8 

— 

. _ 

— 

L 2, JR 1 

29 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

142 

4*7 

— * 

1.x 

— 

— — 



3 





— 

4 

— 

727 

6-7 

— 

— 


— 

9 

— 

769 

7*8 

— 

... 

— 

— 

11 

— 



2*3 

— 


— 

12 

— 







— 

— 

L3, i2 2 

21 

— 

660 

7*2 

22 

. — 

— 

— 

26 

— 

.... 




— 



JBl 

28 


789 

7 

1*9 

145 

7-4 


29 

2x250 

078 

8*8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

2x250 

764 

9-1 

— 

— 

— 


31 

2x250 

699 

10-e 

5 

— 

— 

— 
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Table HI (emit,). 



aeoorbio 

aoid 

ml. 

Daily 

urinary 

output 

mg. 


taken 

urine 

ascorbic 

Date (1935) 

in 

excreted 

acid 

l.xi 

2x250 

688 

151 

2 

250 

682 

15-9 

3 

250 

688 

12'9 

4 

— 

678 

12-2 

5 

250 

656 

14-5 

5 

250 

727 

19 

7 

250 

646 

365 

8 

— 

594 

15 

9 

— 

761 

14-4 

11 

— 

556 

12-9 

12 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

614 

10-5 

21 

— 

— 


26. 


625 

101 

27 

— 

607 

9-2 

28 

250 

661 

9-5 

29 

250 

728 

10*3 

30 

25f) 

651 

10-7 

1. xii 

250 

683 

13-3 

2 

250 

737 

15-8 

3 

250 

604 

21-6 

4 

250 

556 

395 


mg. 

ascorbic 



Number of 

acid 

g. faeces 

ascorbic 

peteohiae. 

per 1. 

excreted 

aoid in 

Left arm (L), 

blood 

per day 

faeces 

right arm (R) 



186 

8*7 

— 

8-9 

— 

— 

— 

94 

-- 

— 

... 

13-3 

— 




14-4 

— 



10-6 





8-3 



— 

6-6 



— 

51 

- 

- 



13-2 
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From this table it will be seen that the diet deprived of vitamin C began on 
29 July. On the next 3 days the amounts of ascorbic acid excreted in the urine 
were determined (about 13 mg. per day). After an intake of 250 mg. daily 
during 3 days a definite rise in the urinary output was observed (a surplus 
excretion of about 30 mg. on 5 August). 

By determining the ascorbic acid content of the faeces it was shown that an increased excretion 
with the faeces did not occur when large doses of ascorbic acid were given (see Table 111). 

Following this saturation the diet devoid of vitamin C was continued until 
29 October. At intervals the ascorbic acid content of the blood and the daily 
urinary output were determined. The amount in the blood being 11-2 mg./l. 
before the experiment began was 11*7 mg./l. after 250 mg. had been taken and 
increased to 16*8 mg. after the second dose of 250 mg. (determination 3 hours 
after intake of ascorbic acid). On the day of this increased amount in the 
blood a somewhat larger urinary excretion was observed (23 mg. instead of 
13 mg.). The next day (4 August) no ascorbic acid was taken in; the amount 
in the blood decreased to 15 mg./l. On 5 August 250 mg. were taken in again and 
a greatly increased excretion (45*6 mg.) resulted. Compared with the amount on 
3 August the content of the blood o^y rose to 17 mg./l. (3*5 hours after intake). 
This increase was transitory, the next day 15 mg. were found. So it appeared 
that a surplus excretion of ascorbic acid in the urine occurs when a certain level 
in the bloc^ (about 15 mg./l.) is surpassed. In the course of the dietetic period the 
daily urinary output slowly decreases: after 83 days from about 13 mg. to about 
7 mg. with, however, large fluctuations. Compared with this obsearvation the 
decrease of the amoimt in the blood is more important however only during 
the first period of the experiment (after 25 dajns from 15 mg. to 4*3 mg./l.). 
During the next period the decrease was less marked (after 59 days from 4*3 to 
1*9 mg./l.). 

After 84 days of the regimen ascorbic acid was again taken. To reach the point 
of saturation more quickly two doses of 250 mg. were taken daily during the 
first days, then daily doses of 250 mg. were taken (as at the beginning of the 
experiment) to avoid the point of saturation being suddenly largely exceeded. 
3250 mg. were necessary to restore saturation (7 November, 35*5 mg. were 
excreted in urine). In the course of the saturation the amount in the blood and 
in the urine increased. At the point of saturation the amount in the blood was 
14*4 mg./l. The regimen was continued for another 20 days; the amount in the 
blood decreased to 6*1, the urinary output to 9-10 mg. per day. By taking 
1750 mg. of ascorbic acid saturation was again reached. The amount in the blood 
rose to 13*2 mg. 

From these experiments it foUowB that together with the development of a 
vitamin C deficiency the amounts of ascorbic acid in the blood and in the urine 
decrease. This agrees with the findings of Abt et al. [1936] and Taylor et al, 
[1936] on the ascorbic acid content of blood serum. It appears to be possible 
to get an insight in the state of saturation of a given subject by determining the 
ascorbic acid content of the blood or of the urine . For this purpose the estimation 
in the Uood is preferable, for it is less complicated because it needs only one 
examinarion whilst the excretion in the urine has to be determined during 24 
hours and immediately after voiding. Furthermore there are rather Irngp 
fluctuations in the daily output of the same subject. Moreover, the daily output 
is very unequal in difibrent subjects with about the same state of saturation, 
in the nearly saturated state varying from 9 to 27 mg. The amoimt in the blood 
decreases more and more quickly than that of the urine. The relation between 

Bkwiiem. 1986 xxx 148 
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the state of saturation and the content in the blood however is not linear.^ For 
this reason three olassifications only appear reasonable: about or above 13 mg./l. 
signifies saturation, below 4 mg. has to be considered as insufficient, between 13 
and 4 mg. more or less sufficient. 

In illustration of the facts described above some determinations are given 
of the ascorbic acid content of the blood before amd after saturation with ascorbic 
acid of three patients probably suffering from scurvy. 

In two patients the initi^ ascorbic acid contents were 3*8 and 2*2 mg./l. 
After saturation with daily oral doses of 300 and 400 mg. to am amount of 
3300 and 4000 mg. ascorbic acid the concentrations in the blood increased to 
12*8 and 13 mg./l. In the third case the patient was saturated with 400 mg. 
ascorbic awid daUy given per os or intravenously. The amount in the blood was 
estimated just before the daily dose of ascorbic acid was given, except on 
25 February (5 hours after administration). The ascorbic acid content of the 
urine was investigated during 5 hours after administiration of the ascorbic add. 
The results are given in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. i= Intravenous, o^peros. 

The figure shows that after intravenous administration of ascorbic acid 
an increaE^ urinary excretion already results before the point of saturation is 
reached. This can be explained by the supposition that a^r the injection the 
amount of ascorbic acid in the blo^ rises for a short period above the excretion 
level. 

^ Note added i December 19$6> Det^mining the oonoeoimticm of asoorbib aetdin the blood 
and the quantity neoessary to saturate difforrat subjeeti I have fbttiid that the relation between 
these valueB is linear. A oonoaitrationinthebkK>dof4xiig. pertooriespoiiidsirithasetiiiatioa 
dose of about 2g.; 8mg. per L corresponds with a dose of 1 g« asoorbio aoid (fiw subjeols with a 
body weight of 70](g. The deetease dt aeoorblo aoid in the Wpod dming a dietetio period (see 
Fig. I) is not linear beoause the use of ascorbic aeid deereasas daring this period# as , has been 
deinoaetsated jb this paper* 
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The. capillary resiatance test.. 

According to Gotblin [1931] and Dalldorf [1933] the capillary resistance 
depends on the state of saturation ; a lowered capillary resistance should indicate 
a deficiency. 

During the first experiment described above some changes in the capillary 
resistance might have Ijeen expected at the end of the dietetic period. A con- 
siderable deficiency could be demonstrated by the saturation test (viz. 3250 mg. 
ascorbic? acid had to l)e taken to reach the point of saturation). Yet the capillary 
resistance remained normal (see Table III). The technique of the measurements 
was that given by Gothlin (50 mm. Hg pressure during 15 min.). It appears 
noteworthy that at the end of the experiment (after 84 days) no other symptoms 
of vitamin C deficiency than fatigue and irritability could \ye observed; the 
body-weight remained constant. 


Daily human requirements. 

During the first experiment lasting fi*ora 6 August to 7 November, 3250 mg. 
ascorbic acid were taken (Table III). To calculate the amount stored or used in 
the body from the quantity taken must be subtracted the amount of ascorbic 
acid excreted above the normal average during the last few days of intake (about 
30 mg.). The experiment lasting 04 days the daily requirements amount to 


3220 

' 94 ^ 


=34 mg. 


This result differed nomewhat from that of a similar informative experiment done in 1934. 
In this exfK'Hment the aseorbic acid content of the urine was estimated diitjctly, without treatment 
with mercuric acetate and HjS. This omission did not influence the main result of the experiment 
because the aim was the registration of a definite peak in the urinary output of a8CH>rbic add. That 
experiment lasted 40 days, ISfiOmg. were required, the daily requirements amounted to 45 mg. 

The difference between these two experiments can possibly be accounted for 
by their different durations. The decreased urinary output of ascorbic acid at the 
end of the dietetic period eventually indicates restricted requirements. The re- 
quirements should be dependent on the amount of the vitamin stored in the 
organism. To test this supposition another experiment was done lasting only 
27 days, from 7 November to 4 December (Table III, Fig. 1). During this period 
the organism has hot been depleted appreciably (the amount in the blood 
became 5*1 mg./l.). 1750 mg. minus 38 mg. (surplus excreted) were required to 
saturate the organism again. From this determination a daily requirement of 
63 mg. can be calculated (1712/27). Thus we may suppose an adaptability of the 
daily requirement to the amount of ascorbic acid stored in the organism. The 
requirement decreases when the organism becomes depleted. During a period 
without strongly depleted depots the amomit used daily is 63 mg. 

According to this method [van Eekelen, 1936] van Wersch [1936, 1, 2] has 
determined the daily requirements for himself (man 38 years, height 168 cm., 
weight 72 kg., duration of the experiment 31 days) and for a female patient 
suffering from degeneration of the skeleton probably caused by chronic scurvy 
(age 18 years, height 136 cm., weight 53 kg., duration of the experiment 
17 days). Bequirements amounting to 56 and 44 mg. respectively resulted (the 
concentrations in the Uood after saturation were respectively 13 and 13*7 mg./l.). 
Evaluating the daily requirements of these three experimental persons per kg. 
body weight, a dose agreement can be observed when the weights are oorreettMi 
to the b^y lengths (caloulated from Shall’s [1933] height-weig^t-age table). 
(See Table IV). 
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Height 

Table IV. 

Weifht Corrected 

Daily 
require- 
ments mg. 

Daily 

require- 

ments 

Daily 

requirements 
per kg. 
corrected 


cm. 

hg- 

weight 

aBoorbic acid 

per kg. 

weight 

Van Eekelen 

178 

90 

74-6 

63 

0-70 

0-84 

Van Wersoh 

168 

72 

67 

56 

078 

0-84 

Patient J 

136 

63 

? 

44 

0-83 

0-83 


From this the oonclusion may bo drawn that corpulent people require per 
kg. body weight leas ascorbic acid than slender ones. Possibly the adipose tissues 
require little ascorbic acid. 

From the data presented it follows that the daily requirements for healthy 
adults weighing 70 kg. amount to about 60 mg. 

For a further discussion of the daily human requirements I will refer to the 
communication of Heinemann m this number of the Journal (p. 2299). 

SUMMABY. 

The content of ascorbic acid in blood and its urinary output depend on the 
amoimt of vitamin C taken in and on the quantity stored in the organism. 
Saturation of the organism coincides with a certain level in the blood (about 
13mg./l.). This level being surpassed surplus excretion in the urine results. 
To estimate the rate of saturation the determination of ascorbic acid in the blood 
has proved to be the most reliable ipethod (besides the saturation test). A 
method to determine daily human requirements for ascorbic acid is described. 

The daily requirements are dependent upon the amount stored in the 
organism, th^ are largest when the subject does not become markedly un- 
saturated. 

The daily dose required for adults weighing 70 kg. amounts to about 60 mg. 
under normal conditions. 
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CCCXIX. I. ON THE RELATION BETWEEN DIET 
AND URINARY OUTPUT OF THIOSULPHATE 
(AND ASCORBIC ACID). II. HUMAN REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR VITAMIN C. 

Bt martin heinemann. 
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(Received 17 September 1936.) 

Pabt I. 

Fob several vitamins the quantity necessary to maintain health depends on the 
composition of the diet. Rats, for instance, need more vitamin D while on a diet 
with little phosphorus and with abundant calcium than with P and Ca offered 
in equal doses. It is known also that man requires more vitamin the greater 
the carbohydrate content of the food. 

As to vitamin C, Ahmad [1936] and Chakraborty & Roy [1936] have recently 
shown that the reducing capacity of urine (against dichlorophenolindophenol) 
increases during a high protein diet. If there really exists a greater urinary 
excretion of ascorbic acid during a high protein ^et, greater requirements 
of the organism, too, may be expect^. Both authors titrated the urine 
without previous treatment: they did not eliminate interfering reducing sub- 
stances other than ascorbic acid by precipitation with mercuric acetate [Emmerie, 
1934]. V^an Eekelen [1934; 1935, 1] ob^rved a normal amount of ascorbic acid 
in urine with a very high total r^ucing capacity (as determined by direct 
titration), the latter being chiefly due to an increas^ excretion of thiosulphate. 

By evaluating duiir^ different diets the amounts of total reducing sub- 
stances and also of ascorbic acid, conclusions have been reached which differ 
from those of Ahmad mid Chakraborty & Roy. 

EbCFBBIMBNTAL. 

Determination of ascorfne acid (and non-specific reducing substances). 

The titrations were carried out in acid medium with 2:6-diohlorophenol- 
indoidienol [Tillmans et al., 1932; Harris it Ray, 1933; Birch et cd., 1933; 
Johnson & Zilva, 1934], standardized agaiiut crystalline ascorbic acid. 

As to the technique of eliminating interfering reducing substances by pre- 
cipitation with mercuric acetate and reduction with H,S we refer to Emmerie ft 
van Eekelmi [1934] and van Eekelen ft Emmerie [1936]. 

The urine was both titrated directly and after treatment with mercuric acetate 
immediately after it had been voided. From the following table it may be 
obswved l^at the xeduoiiig capacity nuty diminish even if the urine is kept with 
glacial acetic acid in the ice-box (as recommended by several investigators). 

DirMt tibetion: 

1 mi. urine immedietdlv 0-23; after IC hours 0'17 ml. indicator 
„ „ 0-28 „ H „ 0-20 

« „ 0-17 „ 8 017 

„ ,, 0*26 ,, 6 „ 0*22 „ 

After ;^eetplt«timi With meieutio acetate: 

Added inuaedisMy after voiding 10*0 ml. urine 1*32 mL indicator 
„ 6 hours „ 10*0 1*08 „ 

( 2299 ) 
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Such a decline is the more important since the urine voided during the 
evening and during the night is generally kept for a considerable time and 
because particularly this urine is rather more concentrated (observed also by 
Harris d, al. [1933]). 

To determine the ascorbic acid in blood the method described by Emmerie & 
van Eekelen [1934] was used. 

Diets, Two diets were used; the first contained 100 g. of rice with 60 g. of 
raisins, or 100 g. of spaghetti on alternating days, 600 g. of brown bread, 125 g. 
of butter, some honey, one egg and tea with sugar (per day). The second diet 
was composed of 760 g. beef, 6 eggs, 126 g. of butter, 400 g. of bread and tea per 
day. The caloric values of both diets were approidmately equal (about 

3200 kg..oal.). the I (m) “ T ( Si) “ 

second diet. 

Before the experiments began a saturation test {vide Part n) was accom- 
plished; the increased output in the urine following an intake of 500 mg. of 
“Redoxon’’ (pure ascorbic acid) (250 mg. on two successive days) indicates that 
the experimental subject was saturated. 

Of the two diets the first is devoid of vitamin C, the second contains only 
those amounts present in beef (average 1*5 mg./lOO g.). To avoid a too rapid 
decrease in the vitamin C content of the organism, a daily dose of 25 mg. of 
‘‘Redoxon” was taken. In this way the vitamin C level in the blood did not 
become extremely low (7*2 mg./l.), nor did the urinary output of ascorbic acid 
decrease. Without a supply of vitamin 0 a more significant fall of the blood 
content had to be expect^, demonstrating a depletion of the depots in the 
organism; the urinary output would have decreased likewise. In this way the 
experimental conditions might have been influenced so unfavourably, that an 
actual dietetic stimulation of the excretion of ascorbic acid could not become 
manifest. 



Fig. 1. Inflaeace of proteins on the urinary output of non-specific substanoee and asoorhio acid. 

mg./l. blood. Daily urinary output of asc o rb ic add. o--«o Daily urinary 
output of total reducing substances (expressed as ascorbio add). IsssLow-protein diet. 
11s High piutein diet, lllsll without any carbohydrates. 

The fietct that the vitamin 0 level of the blood deoreasea in spite of the daily 
intf^ of 26 mg. of ascmrbic add is discussed later. 

To be tihat the dietetic prescrlpttons wmre foUowed as es possible 

and that any sti^ beyond the hajtdtual work was avoided, die writer became the 
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experimental subject. A control of the body weight showed no change during 
the experimental period. 

The experiment demonstrates that during a diet rich in proteins the total 
reducing capacity of the urine increases. This increase originates mostly from a 
greater excretion of thiosulphate, as could be proved by its elimination with 
barium acetate. 

Direct titration After barium acetate After mercuric acetate 
11-30 3-88 3-62* 

* Calculated aa ascorbic acid in 286 ml. of urine. 


The values obtained do not always agree so closely, for, like other investi- 
gators, we have observed that the ascorbic acid can be excreted partly in the 
reversibly oxidized form ; in this case the reducing capacity of urine tecomes 
greater after treatment with H^S. 

After barium After barium acetate 
1 ml. urine After H^S acetate and HgS 

0-095 0 13 (4-0-035) 0-045 0-09 (-f 0-045) 

0- 1 16 0-15 ( -f 0-036) 0-055 0-085 ( + 0-03) 

1- 62* 1-76 (+0-13) Ml 1-23 (+0-13) 

* While saturated with ascorbic acid. 

The very distinct influence of a high protein diet on the total reducing 
capacity does not exist for the output of ascorbic acid. No definite rise in the 
excretion of ascorbic acid (determined after precipitation with mercuric acetate) 
has been observed. A certain increase between 10 and 12 April will be recognized 
as preceding the beginning of the protein diet. Furthermore, the somewhat 
higher level of the ascorbic acid excretion (after 11 April) continues after the 
protein content of the diet has been lowered, while the total reducing capacity 
decreases immediately. 



Fig. 2. Influonoe of protein and mtine on the urinary output of non-specific- substances and 
ascorbic acid, mg.^ blood. • Daily urinary output of ascorbic acid, o— -o 

Daily urinary output of total reducing substances (expressed as ascorbic acid). Is: Low 
protein diet. 11 s:filigh protein diet. 


After an intmaediate period of 25 days of normal nutrition a second 
experiment under the same dietetic conditions was started. For recksons dealt 
with above a daily dose of vitamin C was taken, even larger than in the first 
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experiment: 37*5 mg. instead of 25 mg. To get an insight in the canae of the 
influences exercised by proteins the latter were replaced by an amino-acid con- 
taining sulphur and taken in larger doses; cysrine (Hofoann-La Bodie) was 
tried fint. 

Again we observe, that the high-protein diet increases the total reducing 
capacity and that the amount of ascorbic add in the urine is not influenced. 
G 3 ratine, given per oa, increases the total reducing oapadty in quite the same way. 
During intake of cystine and while on the beef-egg diet a (^eater diuresis was 
observed (compared with the carbohydrate regimen). The quantity of urine, 
however, ^d not influence the amounts of thiosulphate or asocNrbio acid either 
(observed also by Johnson ft Zilva [1934]). Large quantities of tea or water have 
been taken without any change in the amount of ascorbic add or other reducing 
substances. 


Date 


Asoorbic acid 

Redaoing oapadty 
expiMied aa 
aaoorbio add 

1936 

mi. urine 

mg. 

mg. 

9.iv. 

880 

15-6 

24*8 

10. iv. 

1630 

13*8 

26*8 

11. iv. 

1090 

16*3 

27*0 

7, V. 

1140 

21*9 

25*4 

8. V. 

1666 

29*8 

35*9 

9. V. 

937 

74*6 

84*4 


Hawley et al. [1936] emphasize the posdbility of an influence of pH on the 
amount of ascorbic acid in urine. We have not observed such an influence; 
moreovOT, the diets used were boHi addotic. In the experiments of Chidcrabrnty 
& Boy [1936] a high fat diet produced the same increase in the “total daily 
uruuwy excretkm of ascorbic add” as did the high protein diet. It will be seen 
that a suddenly augmented intake of butter had no such ^fect (20 July; 210 g. 
butter additional to the daily quantity of 125 g. were taken).* 


Past 11. 

From measuremmits of the capillary resistance OOthlin [1931; 1932; 1934] 
concluded that about 25 mg. of ascorbic add comimsed the daily dose required 
for healthy adults weighing 60 kg. Referring to Stepp, Heupke [1936] gives an 
even smaller dose, viz. 10-^ mg. Stepp «t al. [1036] now admit that this dose is 
“too low according to the most reomrt examinations’*. Diverging firom this dose 
of 20-25 mg. vmr Eekelen [1935, 2; 1936, 1, 2] has found considerably greats 
requirements for man, ius (^eolation bei^ ba^ on the results a satoratiem 
test following a dietetio period devoid of vitamin C. The question being ctf 
practical impe^tance a further oontribotion to it seemed desiralfle. 

With regard to the results of Ahmad [1986] wd Cfliakrabort^ A Boy [1936] 
and to the possible independmioe of requiremouts and neinary output (gt«adiw 
requirements with nonnal excretionl) two ezpMinumts were done <m tte same 
subject living on a diet devoid of vitamin C, bntwithdilhmitainoimtsofproldli. 

To ascertain the dtdfy requirements tiie eonditimis the ea^MWiments 
desmibed in Part i were idso suitaUe: a daily dose oi moojMo amd was taken 
equal to that postulated Cktthlin ahd formofy by in fiA. seemid 

^cpcadment tile dose was even largCT. 

' 

* t%opaAB<9DtM]iawwiseiBiiiMdaayiaiaenmaflsm»se>0tnmeff^mtiw«id^ 
toW SdMVMa tiw iawmM 
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Exfbbimental. 

DeiermiruUum of reqit^iremerUa. The daily requirements are calculated ac-, 
cording to the method of van Eekelen fl935, 2; 1936, 1, 2], In the experiments 
with M. H. daily doses of 25 or 37*5 mg. of ascorbic acid were given during the 
dietetic period. 

^ Table I. 


1. Requirements while on a diet poor in protein (M. E.; male, aged 25, 


height 173 cm., 68*5 kg.). 


Ascorbic acid 


Total reducing 
substances (expressed 
as ascorbic acid) 






Extra 


Extra 





excretion 


excretion 





(normal 


(normal 

Date 

Intake 

Blood 

Urinary 

average 

Urinary 

average 

1936 

mg. 

mg./l. 

output 

about 17)t 

output 

about 25)t 

Normal nutrition poor in vitamin C: 





10. Vi. 

260 

13*64 

17*30 

— 

26*88 

— 

11. Vi. 

260 

— 

32*88 

— 

39*95 

— 

12. Vi. 

— 

— 

97-7 

— 

113*04 

— 

Diet poor in protein, devoid of vitamin C: 





13. Vi. 

— 

— 

30*37 

13 

31*76 

7 

18. Vi. 

— 

12*20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27. vi. 

260 

8*42* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28. vi. 

260 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29. vi. 

260 

— 

16*84 

— 

24*66 

— 

80. vi. 

250 

— 

48*22 

31 

63*71 

28 

18 days 

1000 

Minus 


44t 

or 

36t 



* Before “Redoxon” was taken. 




II. 

Requirements while on a protein diet (M. £.). 







(Normal 


(Normal 

Protein diet devoid of vitamin C: 


average 
about 20)t 


average 
about 26)t 

1. vii.t 





17*64 



28*41 



2. vii. 

— 

14*16 

22*26 

— 

28*79 

— 

3. vU. 

— 

— 

16*87 

— 

23*59 

— 

4. vii. 

— 

— 

18*90 

— 

30*40 

— 

6. vii. 

— 

13*86 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8. vii. 

— 

10*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11. vii. 

— 

8*4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21. vii. 

— 

7-49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22. vii. 

300 

— 

22*96 

— 

27*12 

— 

23. vii. 

300 

— 

23*16 

— 

32*40 

6 

24. vti. 

300 

— 

30*79 

10 

33*70 

7 

25. vii. 

300 

— 

65*98 

46 

70*31 

44 

26 days 

1200 

160 

Minus 

(25 X 6 mg. in 300 g. beef) 

66t 

or 

67t 


1360 


Calculation based on the excretion of: 

Ascorbic acid 

m 
18 
1204 


Exp, I 
Exp.n 


963*1 mg. 
=61*8 mg. 


Total reducing substances 
^=63*0 mg. 

1293 


25 


'=61*7 mg. 


t No comidioated caloulation is needed, the dnal result being not essentially influenced by it. 
Forthiariiiorei differences up to 6 mg. in the duly required dose can and should be neglected as 
unimportant. 

$ ex|ie«iinmit hdlowing on the final saturation of the first one, further saturation could 
be omitted. 
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Diets, The diets prescribed were similar to those described in Part i, on 
account of the longer duration of the high protein period (25 days) the daily 
quantity of meat was 300 g. (instead of 750 g.). 

The data do not need further commentary, we learn, however, that no 
difference exists as regards the usefulness of saturation tests between direct 
titration and that after treatment with mercuric acetate — at least so far as these 
experiments are concerned. The daily dose required in Exp. II is almost equal to 
that of the first one with a comparatively low proportion of proteins. Thus, a 
high protein diet failed to increase markedly the requirements of ascorbic acid 
as it did not influence its urinary excretion. 

Requirements of M, H, (aged 37, height 174 cm., 75 kg. while on a daily dose 
of 25 mg. of ascorbic acid (see Fig. 1)). 

Calculation based on the excretion of ascorbic acid : 

Experimental period =37 days. Ascorbic acid taken during the experi- 
mental period =2213 mg. (“Redoxon*’)-f-180 mg. (12 x 15 mg. in 750 g. jbeef) 
= 2393 mg. minus 76*5 mg, (excreted above the average) = 2316*5 mg. 

Daily requirements =^——=62*6 mg. 

Calculation based on the excretion of total reducing substances 


2893-76 

37 


62*6 mg. 


Requirements of M, H., while on a daily dose of 37*5 mg. of ascorbic acid 
(see Fig. 2). 

Calculation based on the excretion of ascorbic acid : 

Experimental period = 53 days. Ascorbic acid taken during the experimental 
period =3312 mg. (“Redoxon’*) + 105 mg. (7 x 15 mg. in 750 g. beef) =3417 mg. 
minus 63 mg. (excreted above the average) =3354 mg. 

Daily requirements =^^=63*3 mg. 

Calculation based on the excretion of total reducing substances : 


3417-67 

63 


=63*2 mg. 


Daily doses of 25 or even 37*5 mg. of *‘Redoxon'' failed to maintain the 
content of the blood at the level existing when the experiments began, nor did 
they prevent the development of a deficiency demonstrable in the course of 
saturation tests. 

The subjects on whom the experiments were done were in good health; 
regarding the results of the saturation tests at the start of the experiments, their 
vitamin C conditions appeared to be normal. 


Discussion. 

In the experiments described there has been no influence of high protein 
diets on the urinary output of ascorbic acid as suggested by Ahmad and Chakra- 
borty ft Roy. The different results are obviously caused by the fact that these 
authors did not remove interfering reducing substances. As to the total reducing 
capacity the observations agree, its increase by high protein diets having been 
confirmed. Furthermore, cystine exercises the same effect as does protein, and 
it appears very probable that not the proteins as a whole but rath^ their 
pxroportion of sulphur compounds causes the augmented reducing capacity. This 
point of view is further supported by the evidence that the exorericm of 
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thiosulphate is principally augmented. On the days of cystine intake sodium 
nitroprusside tests were constantly negative (absence of cysteine, which also 
decolorizes diohlorophenolindophenol [Emmerie, 1934]). Whereas this influence 
of high protein diets has been partly confirmed, a sudden and considerable rise 
in the proportion of fat was not found to exercise any influence. 

Chopra & Roy [1936], who are apparently unacquainted with the elimination 
of interfering substances by mercuric acetate, suggest that the increase of 
the “indophenol titre” (following high-protein diet, direct titration without 
previous treatment) is not due to ascorbic acid. In fact, there could be 
demonstrated a significant relation between this reducing property and the uric 
acid excretion**. Uric acid, however, does not decolorize dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol. 

The requirements of two normal subjects were calculated by determining the 
dose required for a positive saturation test after dietetic periods without any 
vitamin C or with an insufficient supply (25 and 37*5 mg. daily). Examinations 
during dietetic periods with different proportions of protein resulted in equal 
requirements in spite of or together with normal urinary output of ascorbic 
acid. The values found agree closely with those calculated by van Eekelen 
[1935, 2; 1936, 1, 2J and van Wersch [1936]. The daily requirements for a subject 
weighing 70 kg. amount to about 60 mg. This value being twice that given by 
Gothlin [1934], wc tend to regard it as the optimum dose — the actual requirement-, 
while the smaller one of Gothlin may be only preventive against the manifestation 
of scurvy — the indispensable minimum. This interpretation seems the more 
justified if we note that this author supposes 19-25 mg. to be “the smallest 
daily dose of ascorbic acid which, given per os, protects a person weighing 60 kg. 
against the slightest objectively ascertainable prescorbutic symptoms — those 
in the capillaries.** 

SUMMAKV. 

The urinary output of ascorbic acid, determined after precipitation with 
mercuric acetate, is not influenced by the proportion of protein in the diet. 

The total reducing capacity of urine rises and falls corresponding to the 
quantity of protein in the food and depends chiefly on the output of thiosulphate. 

Cystine, taken in the course of low protein diet, has the same effect on the 
total reducing capacity of urine as have large quantities of protein. The sulphur- 
containing amino-acids can be considered as the source of thiosulphate in urine. 

By means of saturation tests following dietetic periods the daily human 
requirements were calculated. 

Equal requirements were observed during low- and high-protein diets on the 
same subject. 

The daily requirement of man amounts to about 60 mg. for a body weight 
of 70 kg. The same amount was required when 25 or even 37-5 mg. of “ Redoxon *’ 
per day had been taken. 

Considering this daily dose as actual requirement, the suggestion that an 
essentially smaller quantity is sufficient to avoid scurvy— the indispensable 
minimum — ^has been discussed and affirmed. 
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CCCXX. THE INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZERS ON 
THE CAROTENE AND VITAMIN C 
CONTENT OF PLANTS. 


By JAN BERNARD HENDRIK IJDO. 

From the Laboratory of Hygiene, University of Utrecht, Holland. 

(Received 14 October 1936.) 

The estimation of carotene and vitamin 0 in vegetables has generally been 
oarried out without paying attention to the different conditions prevailing 
during growth of the plants analysed. Therefore, the results obtained under 
these drcumstanoes can only be looked upon as average values. Although 
these average values are sufficient for practical use, it is interesting, with a view 
to the quality of the crop, to examine if the carotene and vitamin C contents 
can be influenced by soil treatment and particularly by fertilizers. 

The purpose of the investigations was to decide if the concentration of 
the elements necessary in plant-growth had any influence on the carotene and 
vitamin C contents of the plants. 

Exfkkihbntal. 

The investigations were carried out by means of pot experiments, because 
only by this method of working can equal distribution of the salts be secured, 
this being essential to produce a crop of sufficient uniformity. In a number 
of the experiments the pots contained pure washed quartz sand, in other cases 
an exactly smalysed sandy soil, which insides K and P deficiency also showed a 
low j>H. 

d^e pots were supplied with a salt solution according to Kruger of the 
following compoution: 

M^04,7H,0 0-688 g. 

KO 0-552 g. 

NH 4 NQ, 0-752 g. or 

NaNO, 1-650 g. 

Distill^ water 1000 g. 

CaHP 04 , 2 H ,0 1-200 g. 

pH =s 7-2 

One or more components of this solution were omitted or administered in 
mereased amounts, so tiiat by the disturbance of the conditions of life an 
insight ooidd be gai^ into the conditions of tiie formation of vitamins in plants. 

K, Mg or N deficiency was produced by omitting' the corresponding salt 
from the sedation. In order to get Oa deficiency Na^P 04 'was use^ instMwl of 
OaSPQi, ZHfi and PO 4 could be substituted by SO 4 to give P defidency. 

Pots of hadifferent material were used, such as glass, enamelled iron and 
Ceased earthenware. 

Sidnaoh was used as a test {flant; it has the ad^mtage of growing rapidly 
and containing cemsideraUe quantities of oarotmae and vitamin C. 

( 2807 ) 
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The plants were kept in a glasshouse. The pots were weighed every day 
during the experiment and the loss in weight was compensated by the addition 
of distilled water. 

The full-grown plants were cut with scissors. To avoid errors caused by 
diiferenoes in weight of the stalks, which contain only a very small quantity of 
ascorbic acid, the latter were discarded and only the leaves were analysed. 

Table I. 


mg. of ascorbic acid 
per 100 g. of fresh 
material 

Stalks 8 

Leaves 19 

The plants had to be analysed rapidly, because at room temperature and 
even at ice-box temperature the leaves show a rather rapid decrease in 
vitamin C content. 


Table II. Storage of spiriach leaves in the ice-box (4"^) in stoppered glass jars, 
wUh a piece of moist cotton-wool to keep the leaves fresh. 


No. of days 
of storage 

0 

1 

3 

5 


mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 g. 


Fresh small leaf 

29 

4 

5 


Fresh large leaf 

46 

43 

18 

8 


Table III. Storage of spinach leaves at room temperature and in the ice-box, 

mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 g. 


No. of days 

Frosh leaf at 

Fresh leaf in the 

of storage 

room temp. 

iec-box 

0 

60 

60 

I 

49 

45 

3 

23 

49 

5 

8 

21 


Methods. 



The vitamin C content of leaves was determined by the titration method of 
Birch et al, [1933], with 2;6-dichlorophenolmdophenol in acid medium. 

The acid extract of fresh spinach leaves shows the same vitamin C content 
before and after treatment with H^S or with mercuric acetate as used first by 
Emmerie [1934]. Therefore this method (Smmerie) has only been used when 
estimating the loss of ascorbic add during storage of the leaves, because in 
this case it is possible that substances other than vitamin C are present which 
reduce the indicator or that, on the other hand, a certain amount of vitamin C 
is reversibly oxidized and cannot be determined by titration according to 
the method of Birch et al. 

Carotene was extracted with ether, after sapomfimUdon the dbdorophyll 
etc. by boiUng the plant material wilh a saturated solution of KOH in 96% 
^bohol (^ml. per g. of plant material) for half an hour [<3u0berti 19S4}. 
Besideg oamtene and xanthoj^ytl the ether contained saponified and 

fiavonea. The latter were removed by wadiing the ether with wnieir. Then the 
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ether was evaporated in vacuo and the residue dissolved in light petroleum ; the 
xanthophyU was then removed from the light petroleum by extraction with 
85 and 90 % alcohol. 

This method can be simplified by extracting the carotene with light 
petroleum immediately after saponification. Thus, no chlorophyll or flavones 
and only a little of the xanthophyU dissolve in the light petroleum; the 
xanthophyU can be removed by washing once with 85 % methyl alcohol. The 
saponification must be carried out with only half of the amount of alcoholic 
KOH used by Guilbert. In this case, the concentration of the alcohol is 
reduced to about 90 % by the water in the plant material; at this concentration 
carotene dissolves sparingly and is extracted easUy, whUe xanthophyU dissolves 
better in the alcohol than in the light petroleum. By 4 to 5 extractions aU the 
carotene can be removed from the alcohol ; further light petroleum extractions 
contain xanthophyU only, which can be washed out again with 85% methyl 
alcohol. Therefore the extraction of carotene is complete when in the light 
petroleum extract aU the yellow colouring matter can be removed with 85% 
methyl alcohol. 

The amount of carotene was determined with the Zeiss Stufenphotometer. 


Remdts. 

A, The influence of Ca^ A", N and Mg deficiencies on the carotene and 
vitamin C contents of spinach. The experiment included 23 pots, filled with 
quartz sand. 




Table IV. 

Carotene 

Vitamin C 

Troatmont 

g. of leaf 
per pot 

TyjJO of leaf produced 

ye. of 
firt^^h leaf 

mg./lOO g. 
of fresh leaf 

Ca deficiency 

4 

Normal 

29 

31 

K deficiency 

1 

Small, dark, shrivelled 

(>7 

40 

N deficiency 

M 

maigin 

Small, light colour, erect 

7 

29 

Mg deficiency 

•> 

Light'coloured spots 

U 

31 

^Normal 

4 

— 

31 

33 


B. The influence of added nitrogenous fertilizers on the carotene and vitamin C 
contefUs of spinach grown in pots filled with a sandy soil and supplied with 
increasing quantities of • 

Each result is the mean of two analjnses. 


Table V. Vitamin C in mg. per 100 g, of fresh leaf 


Organic N 
mg. per pot 




mg. P,Ob per pot 



0 

15 

r- , 

30 

45 

60 

0 

71 

80 

80 

68 

59 

25 

107 

87 

6.3 

69 

70 

75 

119 

95 

102 

92 

117 

125 

119 

116 

103 

125 

130 


Table VI. Carotene in y per g. of fresh leaf 


Orgaxiic N 


mg. P^O, per pot 


mg. per pot 

0 

15 

30 

45 

60 

0 

26 

SO 

26 

33 

26 

25 

65 

S8 

33 

44 

41 

76 

71 

77 

63 

65 

63 

125 

95 

87 

75 

71 

87 
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Table VII, Vitamin C in mg. per 100 g, of fresh leaf. 

mg. P|Or per pot 

Inotguiio N / * 


mg. per pot 

0 

16 

30 

46 

60 

0 

66 

72 

74 

58 

61 

26 

73 

74 

72 

76 

86 

76 

90 

94 

76 

90 

113 

126 

90 

81 

116 

105 

92 


Table VIII. CarUene in y per g. of fresh leaf. 

mg. P.Oe per pot 

Inoiganio N t ^ — 


mg. per pot 

0 

15 

30 

45 

60 

0 

37 

36 

34 

35 

27 

26 

66 

40 

46 

51 

49 

75 

80 

107 

73 

88 

73 

126 

67 

96 

103 

63 

71 


C. The influence of added nitrogenous fertilizers on the carotene and vitamin C 
contents of spinadk grown in pots filled with a sandy soil and supplied with 
increasing quantities of potassium. 

Each result is the mean of two analyses. 


Oiganic N 
mg. per pot 

0 

25 

75 

125 


Organic N 


Table IX. Vitamin G in mg. per 100 g. of fresh leaf. 

mg. K|0 per pot 


64 

100 

92 

81 


40 

80 

vio 

124 

113 

114 

124 

126 

122 

148 

150 

140 


Table X. Carotene in y per g. of fresh leaf. 

mg. K|0 per pot 


. per pot 

0 

40 

80 

120 

0 

100 





— 

26 

124 

86 

45 

49 

76 

93 

101 

94 

104 

125 

100 

92 

82 

94 


Table XI. Vitamin C in mg. per 100 g. of fresh leaf. 


• 

Inorganic N 
mg. per pot 


mg. KfO per pot 

- A ^ 


r 

0 

40 


80 

l^D 

0 

— 

ii... 




26 

— 

106 


119 

122 

76 

121 

121 


136 

134 

126 

— 

70 


142 

140 


Table XII. Carotene in y per g. of fresh leaf. 


Inorganio N 
mg. per pot 



0 

40 

80 

0 

99 


!5 

US 

89 62 

76 

80 

106 



US 

104 



m 
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D, Addition of phosphate had no effect. 

E, From the results of the experiments recorded under <7, the influence of 
added potassium fertilizer at different concentrations of nitrogen in the soil 
also becomes evident (Tables IX-XII). 

Discussion. 

The results of the analyses show that the carotene and ascorbic acid contents 
of the test plants largely depend on the amounts of nitrogen and potassium in 
the soil. 

A larger amount of nitrogen results in greater carotene and vitamin C 
contents. 

An increasing potassium content of the soil causes a decrease in carotene 
and an increase in vitamin C. Diminution of the carotene content is only obvious 
in the plants grown in pots with little nitrogen. Generally the increase in 
vitamin C content is most distinct in plants grown with a high concentration 
of nitrogen. Under the conditions prevailing in the experiments, the influence of 
P, Ca and Mg salts is small. 

Apart from the practical results, it is interesting to make an attempt to 
draw some physiological conclusions and to view the data in the light of what is 
knownabout the influence of fertilizerson photosjmtbesis and chlorophyll content. 

Briggs [1922] was the first to investigate the influence of K, Mg and Fe. 
Gregory & Richards [1929] stated that the assimilation of nitrogen-deficient 
plants of Hcrdeum is “subnormal”. Muller [1932] found the same for Sinapis 
alba. Gaszner & Goeze [1934] stated that larger additions of nitrogen resulted 
in an increased assimilation and transpiration and in mcreased chlorophyll and 
albumin contents both with rye and wheat; the difference between differently 
treated plants became greater when the plants grew older. 

From the data of the experiments with N fertilizer described in this paper, 
it can be observed that nitrogen has an influence on the carotene and vitamin C 
\ contents similar to its influence on assimilation and chlorophyll content. It 
seems plausible to suppose that there exists a direct relationship between 
photosynthesis and vitamin C content, in view of the fact that the vitamin C 
content of leaves increases when they are irradiated with neon-light and that 
etiolated plants contain no vitamin C. Another argument in support of this 
theory can be found in the experiment of Random et al. [1935], who found less 
X^tamin C in white than in green pdrtions of plants. 

' w This connexion with photosynthesis does not hold good in the case of 
carotene. Etiolated plants show no assimilation and possess carotene. Moreover 
Willstatter & Stoll [1913], Scherz [1929], Pfutzer & Pfaff [1935] state that the 
. carotene content of plants fluctuates with the chlorophyll content. Further- 
more, Karrer &; Helfenstein [1931] pointed out that carotene is derived from 
pb3rtol or phytolaldehyde, establi^ing a chemical relationship between the 
nitrogenous chlorophyll and the N-&ee carotene. 

Stem the data concerning the influence of nitrogenous fertilizer it seems that 
there exists a relationship between photosynthesis and vitamin C content on 
the one hand and between chlorophyll content and carotene on the other. 

The data obtained from the experiments with potassium fertilizer confirm 
tiiis supposition. 

Gaszner & Goeze [1^] jSnd an increased photosynthesis under the influence 
of more potassium f^rtilim in wheat and rye, 26 days old and grown in a 
medium of comparatively high N content. Plants grown with Uttie N show 
practically no d^regnoe to assimilation under tofluence of K fertilizer. 

Bioohem. 1036 xxx ' 
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At a low N level the chlorophyll content of K-dofieieiit plants is much higher 
than of plants richly supplied with i)ota8sium ; at a high N level this difference 
does not exist. 

Concerning the influence of |iotassiuni on photosynthesis, similar results 
were obtained by Briggs [1922], Gregory & Richards [1929] and Lundegardh 
[1932] ; the decrease of green colouring matter as a result of increasing quantities 
of K fertilizer is a well-known fact to every farmt^r and is frequently mentioned in 
the literature [see Maiwald, 1923 ; Remy & Bhein, 1932 ; Rcmy & Liesegang, 1926 j. 

From the data concerning the influenc'e of K fertilizer on the earotent* and 
vitamin C contents of spinach, grown on a sandy soil with increasing quantities 
of nitrogen, it can be readily seen that carotene shows the same fluctuations as 
chlorophyll, whereas obviously vitamin C is a ]»roduct of assimilation or at least 
closely connected with the process. C.'arotene cont(mt decreases at low N levt^ls 
as a result of increasing quantities of K, whereas this decrease is practically zero 
at high N levels; vitamin C content increases but little at low N levels as a 
result of the addition of K fertilizers, whereas at high X levels a rapid increase* 
can be observed. 

From the results of the exjx*riments it can also be concluded that nitrogen 
and potassium stand in close interrelation physiologically ; K deficiency has 
the effect of N exct*s8 and K excess acts like N deficiency. 

Therefore, fertilizer experiments concerning one of these two elements only 
give accurate results if made at different concentrations of the other element. 

Summary. 

1. Details are given of the methods of growing spinach for analysis. 

2. Tables are presented showing loss in vitamin C content during storage. 

3. A modified method for estimating the carotene content of vegetables is 
given. 

4. Tables are presented showing the influence of K, N, Ca and Mg fertilizers 
on the carotene and vitamin C contents of spinach. A higher level of nitrogen 
results in a greater carotene and vitamin C content. An increasing potassium 
content of the soil causes a decrease in carotene content and an increase in 
vitamin C. 

5. An attempt is made to show a relationship between chlorophyll and 
carotene; on the other hand the suggestion that ascorbic acid only can lx* a 
product of photosynthesis is discussed. 
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CCCXXL AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RATES 
OF DIGESTION OF STARCHES AND 
GLYCOGEN AND THE BEARING ON 
THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION. 

11. LIVER AMYLASE. 

By GEHTUrDK EVELYN GLOrK. 

From tiu' l)vp(tr(m*'t}( of PhyMologtj, Bnlford Collv(j*\ University of London, 

(Hect^ived 21 Octoh(r IfFiO.) 

(iiiKAT (livt‘rsity of opinion f'xists as to tho nature of the end-products and th(* 
course^ (>f liydrolysis of ^lycopjfU) by liver amylase. 

Mach‘od [ lb2b| stat(‘d that the final product was maltose^ which was, however, 
liable to b(‘ liydrolysed further to glucose. Osborne & Zobel [1903], working on 
muscle juice, found that maltose was the chiif (‘ud-product together wdth a 
trace of glucose. Holland<*r |1034], using rat liver preparations and starch as 
substrate, found maltose* as the se)le end-product. He arriv'ed at the con- 
clusicni tliat the liver pre*])arations contain tw'o amylas(*s comparable with 
a- and j8-plant amylases. Tebb [1S94 ; 18971, using glycogen and a dried pig liver 
pn*])aration, found glucose as tlio sob* product. Preliminary saline perfusion of 
the liv(*r through the portal vein, to ivmove all the blood, and subsequent 
drying providt*d a livt^r preparation which still had marked maltase activity. 
Hodgson (193fi], u.sing acetone-extracted and dried rabbit liver preparations, 
claimed, it appears without satisfactory expeiimental evidence, that glucose 
was th(* sole end-product and was unable to detect the presence of maltose at 
any stage of hydrolysis. These results an" referred to again later. Barbour [1929], 
who used glycerol extracts of rabbit muscle, claimed to have obtained a tri- 
saccharide as the sole ju’oduct of hydrolysis. This trisaceharide is stated to have 
a Inducing power of that of glucose (by Shaffer-Hartman method), a 

specific rotation faj/, 18F, to be retwiily transformed into an anhydride and to 
form an osazone crystallizing in small star-shaped aggregates of needles. This 
trisaccharide is not identifiable wdth Pringsheim's [1924] amylotriose, obtained 
by the breakdown of glycogen and amylopectin w ith concentrated HCl. Lohmann 
[1926], using KCI extracts of frog muscle, shnilar to those used by Meyerhof [1 926] 
studying simultaneously the production of lactic acid by glycogen, describes, 
in addition to glucose, the formation of a trisaccharide which he considers to be 
probably identical with Pringsheim’s amylotriose. f 'ase [1931], without sufficient 
experimental data, claims to have, repeated and confirmed Barbour’s result.s. 
Carruthers & Wei Yung-Li^e [1935] also repeatoil Barbour’s wnrk, but contrary 
to this worker found that maltose, and not a trisaceharide, w^as the chief product 
of hydrolysis. They also obtained evidence of the formation of some glucose. 
Carruthers [1935] explained Barbour s results as due to inhibitmn of the maltase 
activity of his preparations by the glycerol employed in the extraction. 

In the present investigation liver preparations from the cat, rat, rabbit, pig, 
ox, guinea-pig and frog were employed. The preparations were made according 
to the method suggested to me by Prof. J. Mellanby and as used and de8cril>ed 

( 2313 ) 140-2 
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by Hodgson [1936]. Eadie [1927] pointed out the neeossitv for perfusing the 
liver to remove all blood, which contains some amylase, before testing the 
amylolytie activity of the liver preparation. Consequently a similar preparation 
was made from the liver of a rat which had been jKjrfused until blood-free. In all 
eases the maltose activity of the dried liver preparations was tested by incubating 
()'5 g. of the liver preparation with 25 ml. 2 % maltose solution, after addition of 
a few drops of toluene, for 24 hours at 37®. The nducing power of th<' digest was 
determined by Hanes’s method after suitable preliminary dilution and precipita- 
tion of proteins with colloidal iron" and acetic* acid. 

An osazone was also made. In all the eases tested (the perfused liver prepara- 
tion which was all employed in the glycogen hydrolysis was not tested) a con- 
siderable amount of glucose was formed, showing that all these preparations 
contain maltase. It must be emphasized, however, that the amount of liver 
preparation employed in this test was relatively very much greater than that 
used in the subsequent hydrol3"ses. The capacity of these prcq)aratioiis to form 
glucose from maltose might be due to the maltase activity of the liver tissm* 
itself or to the maltase activity of thc^ blood in the preparation. (A (Comparison 
of the hydrolj'sis hy the unperfused and perfused rat liver f)reparation8 is of 
significance in this connexion.) The maltase activity of the serum of the* rat, 
rabbit, cat and ox was tested in a similar manner to that described above, in this 
case employing 5 ml. serum. In the case of the rat serum, there was a quantita- 
tive conversion of maltose into glucose, an almost quantitative (*onver8ion with 
the ox serum, whereas both cat and rabbit se^nim showed no maltase activity. 
These results are in general accord with those of Barnes & Mackay 119361. 
Hynd & Macfarlane [1927], determining the maltase activity of whole blood, 
found that pig’s blood alone gave positive results and obtained nc^gative results 
with the blood of the mouse, rat, guinea-pig, rabbit, kitten, ox and sh(‘ep. 
Tebb [1894) also found that pig scrum had marked maltase activity". 

Courae of digeMion of glycogen by liver arnyhise. 

Digestion mixtures were set up containing l-Bg, gly'cogen (Kahlbaurn) in 
160 ml. 0*1 % NaCl, 40 ml. phosphate bufh^r pH 6*4, 1*0 g. liver pn*paration and 
1 ml. toluene. 

A control mixture was set up omitting the glvcogen. The hydrolysis of jK)tato 
starch was also followed in some cases. The digestion mixtures were placed in 
an incubator at 37® and sam])les removed, boiled, filt(*red and analys(»d at 
intervals up to 3 days. To test Carruthers’s (‘liticism of Barbour’s work, 0*25 g. 
glycogen dissolved in 30 ml. 0*1% Na(>l, 10 ml. glycerui, 10 ml. phosphate 
buffer pH 6*4 and 0*25 g. pig liver preparation were incubated for 17 hours. 

The following estimations were performed : 

(1) Unchanged polysaccharide. 

(2) Total reducing power. 

(3) Reducing power due to sugar alone. 

(4) Reducing power after acid hydrolysis. 

(5) Lactic acid. 

The unchanged polysaccharide was estimated as describ^xl for glycogen in 
a previous paper [Glock, 1936]. The sugar determinations in each case were 
performed according to the ferri<;yanide method of Hanes [1929]. The total 
reducing power was determined on 5 ml. samples of a 1 in 10 dilution of the digest. 

A further 10 ml. of the digest was diluted to 50 ml. with absolute alcohol, to 
precipitate any unchanged glycogen and dextrins, left for 2-3 hours or longer and 
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liltennl. Two 20 ml. portions of the filtrate were taken and tlie alcohol removed 
])y evajioratioii. Tlie reducing power of one portion was determined directly 
after suitable dilution and of the other after acid hydrfilysis followed by sub* 
seijuent neutralization and dilution. 20 ml. of the fiigc‘st wi.Te employed for the 
(‘Htiniation of lactic acid, by the method of Fri(‘(lemann & (Iraeser |1033]. 
Lactic acid determinations wt‘re not madt* in th(i early stag<‘s of hydrolysis. In 
each cas(' an osazone was mad(‘ aftcT alcohol precipitation and subsecpient 
evaporation of tlu? alcohol. The rcisiilts are represented diagrammatical ly in 
Fig. 1. The reducing sugar for convenit‘n<‘e is calculatcid and expressed as 
“maltose” although in some cases tin* sugar was known to consist partly or 
entirely of glucose. 
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Discrssios OF rkstxts. 

From Fig. 1 it appears that in the breakdown of glycogen to sugar there is 
no appreeiable formation of redueing dextrin, sinee the redueing power of the 
digest after alcohol precipitation of dextrine and unehanged glycogen is only very 
slightly different from that before precipitation. It would seem, therefore, that 
in the hydrolysis by liver amylase, sugar is chiefly split off sueeessively from the 
glyeogeii moiecule and is only formed to a much smaller degree from simple 
dextrins prodticed intermetiiately. In this respect the action of liver amylase is 
different from those of salivary, malt and pancreatic amylases. 

From the results of the hydnflysis of jwtato .starch by liver amylase it is seen 
that starch is broken down rather more easily than glycogen, b'lt this diflfercnee 
between the rates of breakdown of the two polysaccharides by liver amylase is 
not nearly as marked as with salivary, pancreatic and malt amyla.ses. 

In all eases the formation of lactic acid was insignificant, the amount pro- 
duced varying from 0-87 to 4-70%. 
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Three different types of osazone were observed. The first was the 
maltose type consisting of relatively large rosettes of very fine needles, some- 
times tufted at their free extremities. This type of osazone was observed in the 
early stages of hydrolysis with all the liver preparations and throughout the 
hydrolysis with the cat, rabbit and perfused rat liver preparations, with the 
pig liver preparation in the presence of glycerol and generally in addition to 
glucosazone in the later stages of hydrolysis with the rat liver preparation. The 
second type of osazone (or hydrazone?) was one not previously observed. Tt 
consisted of large pale yellow fern-like crystals. Owing to their pale yellow 
colour and to the fact that they were relatively insoluble in hot water, it w’as 
considered possible that the crystals might be those of a hydrazone and not of 
an osazone. This osazone was generally found after 42 hours’ hydrolysis with the 
cat and rat liver preparations. The third typt^ of osazone, glucosazone, was the 
only product formed by the pig liver preparation after 17 hours and longer and 
was also formed by the rat liver preparation, but in the latter case an additional 
osazone was always obtained. 

The results of acid hydrolysis corroborate the vit‘w that glucose is the sole 
product of hydrolysis with the pig liver preparation. The first typc^ of osazone 
is probably produced by maltose, y^erhaps modified in crystalline form by 
admixture with unprecipitated dextrin, sinec^ the amount of glucose formed on 
acid h^^drolysis in the later stages of hydrolysis was 100-1 10 of the theoretical 
yield. 

Tf graphs are plotted of the })ereentage formation of sugar calculated as 
maltose against time it is seen that with the pig and rabbit liwr preparations 
the formation of reducing sugar follows a normal hyperbola, whert^tis this is not 
true with the rat (perfused and unf)erfu8ed) and eat liver pre]>aration8. In the 
latter cases there is a sudden fall in the reducing power winch finally rises sknvly 
after 42 hours. Tliis type of hydrolysis curve would appear to 1 m* due to the 
reversible action of the liver amvlast*, the breakdoi^ij phase Ixnng predominaiit 
in the early stages of digestion and the s\T:itheti(* ])hase in the later stag<*s, 
probably initiated by accnrrnilatioii of the hydrolysis produ(l.s of the breakdown 
phast;. The possible criticism that th(* deerf^ase in the redur iiig power in the 
later stages might be due to the formation of hexosephosphates is disproved by 
the fact that a similar type? of curve was obtaiiuMl using the rat liver preparation 
but replacing the phosphate buffer by a citrate buffer of the same* pH. This 
decreased reducing power also cannot be accounted for by incjrcjased lactic acid 
formation, for in no case was the percentage formation greater than 5. 

It is interesting to note, in this connexion, that the third typo of osazone^ 
described above was only observed in the 42 hours’ dig<*8t with the rat and cat 
preparations and is, therefore, probably correlatc*d with the decreased reducing 
power. The breakdown of potato starch by rat liver pn^parations, however, 
follows a normal course. 

The conversion of glycogen into glucose by liver preparations depends on 
the concentration of amylase and maltose. If lK>th enzymes an* very active, it 
is possible to get 100 (ion version into glucose: this is the c&ne with the pig liver 
preparation. If the concentration of either amylase or maltose is reduced, the 
yield of glucos('. will be less: this Bi^ems to be the case with the rat preparation. 
If the concentration of maltose is very small, the breakdown will stop at the 
maltose stage and will not proceed as far as glucose. It was shown, as already 
descril>ed, that all the preparations possessed maltase activity. In the case of 
the cat and rabbit preparations this activity must have been much loss than that 
of the pig and rat preparations, so that in the amount of preparation which 
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was us(‘d in the glycogen hydrolysis, the maltase concentration was negligible. 
If the maltase ac tivity of the preparation were due to the blood it contained, 
then one would suppose that after perfusion of the liver to render it blood -free, 
thc^ breakdown of glycogen would not proceed further than the maltose stage. 
This was found to be true with the dried preparation from the perfused rat liver. 

That the end-product in this case was not glucose was further substantiated 
by the fact that after alcohol precipitation and subsequent evaporation of the 
alcohol, the liquid was not fermented by a yeast knowm to Imj incapable of 
fermenting maltose'. In the case of the rat, tlic maltase activity of the scrum 
was found to be so great tliat tho ability of the unperfused liver preparation to 
form glucose might easily Ix' attributtid to the maltase activity of the blood. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this is true of the pig liver preparation since in 
this case then^ was normally ldt)% conversion into glucose. (That perfused pig 
liver preparations still possess marked maltase activity has been shown by 
Tcbb [1894].) The breakdown of glycogen would also sto}) at the maltose stage 
if the maltase activity of the preparation were inhibited, for example, by the 
TUf'thod of pn‘]»aration. The pig livt'r preparation, in the presence of glycerol, 
failed to produce any gliK'Ose after 17 hours This also supports Carruthers’s 
oj)inion of Barbour's work. 

Kroin the values of the n^rlucing pow^r Ix'fore and aftf'r acid hydrolysis, th(i 
relative amounts of glucose and maltose at each stage of digestion can be 
f‘al(*ulatf*(i. At the tuid of 17 hours the sugar formed consisted in the case of the 
pig preparation of maltos(‘ and glucose and in the cases of the rat, 

guinea-pig and ox liver preparations of maltose and 7 gh^^ose, 91 ‘’o 
inaltos<' and 9^^, glucose and 79% maltose and 21 glucose*, respectively. 
Aft(T 42 hours the values w^ert* for the* pig ])reparati()n glucose*, for the 

rabbit UM)% maltose* and for the rat SS% maltose* and 12 glucose. The3 
ne*ce*ssiiy for estimating the reducing powder both bt'fore* anti aft<*r acid liydrolysis 
in order to form ati o})inion as to the nature of the sugar produced is obvious 
when tile* re*sults obtained with the pig ])r(*paration art* eonsklert'd : afte*r 7 J hours 
only IT)*’ of the* sugar was glucose, after 17 hours wdiereas at 42 hours 

there was a yie*lel. 

A final yield of glucose does not necessarily mean that no maltose is 

proelueeel inte*rim'eliately. Hodgson [1939], without having performed any acid 
hydrolyse's, claims that glucose* is the sole product of hydrolysis of glycogen by 
rabbit live*r preparations. It is ol»vious from the above results that such an 
assumption is unfounded. 

SlT&IMARV. 

1 . The hydrolysis of glye*ogen, and in a few' closes of potato starch, by acetone - 
extracted and dried liver preparations of the rat, e^at, rabbit and pig in the 
presence of phosphate buffer of pH 6*4, was followed. The course of hydrolysis 
of glycogen w^as also followed using a perfused rat liver preparation and in 
addition the Ixdiaviour of the pig liver preparation in the ])res<*nce of glycerol 
was studied. 

2. The maltase activity of each liver preparation was tested, in all cases 
with a positive result. The maltase activity of the serum was also tested. That 
of the rat serum was found to be very gi’eat, that of the ox quite large, wdieroas 
cat and rabbit sera possessed no maltase activity. 

3. In the case of the pig liver preparation only was there quantitative 
conversion into glucose. This formation of glucose is inhibited by the presence 
of glycerol. 
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4. Maltose was the sole eiid-j)ro(luot with the oat, rabbit and perfused rat 
preparations. 

5. The unperfused rat liver pr(‘])aration produced maltose alone in the early 
stages of hydrolysis, but this was gradually converted into glucose as digestion 
prooef^ded. 

0. In the cases of the rat (perfused and unperfused) and cat liver preparations 
the reducing power showed a steady decrease from 17 to 42 hours. This can 
only be explained by a reversal of the enzymic activity. 

8. That the production of glucose by the rat liver preparation could be due 
to the maltase contained in the blood has been proved since no glucose was 
produced by the perfused rat liver preparation. 

My thanks are due to Miss M. M. Murray for her help and encouragement. 
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CCCXXII. KETOGENESIS-ANTIKETOGENESIS. 

V. METABOLISM OF KETONE BODIES. 
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(Received 8 October J930.) 

Acktoacjetk^ and j8-hydroxybutyric acids are known to under^^o two chief 
metabolic changes, interconversion and oxidative bn^akdown. The reversibility 
of the reaction, acetoacetic acid jS-hydroxybutyric acid, was demonstrated 
in liver brei by Dakin & Wakeman [lOlO, 1, 2] and in perfused liver by 
Friedmann & Maase [1910]. l^irtherrnore, the interconversion of these keto- 
and hydroxy-acids, both in liver and in kidney, was clearly illustratiid by the 
fierfiision experiments of Snapper & Griinbaum [1927, 1, 2, 3]. Using slices, 
Jow(^tt & Qiuistel 1 1935] have shown that j8-hydroxybutyric acid is oxidized to 
a(*etoac('tic acid in tissues other than liver and kidney. 

Apart from the interconversion Snapper & Griinbaum found a true destruc- 
tion of ‘‘ketone bodies’", which was large in kidney but very small in liver. 
/j-Hydroxvbutyric acid was also destroyed in the (*xtremities of the dog and by 
the tongue muscles of the calf [Snapper & Griinbaum, 1928]. 

Quasttd & Whe-atlt'y [1935] studied the breakdown of ac(*toac(‘tie acid in 
kidney slices. Aci^toacetic acul disap|jeared under both aerobic and anaerobic 
conditions ; in the former instance only one-quarter to oiu'-third of the (hangi^ 
was due to redu(*tion to j8-hydroxybutyric acid, whereas in the latter reduetion 
was almost cjuantitative. The distinct nature of the two processes was demon- 
strated by th(‘ action of inhibitors, e.g, malonate. 

Methods. 

Various tissues of rats, guinea-pigs and pigt^ons were used in this work. 
Slices of lung, pancreas, submaxillary gland and skeletal muscle were cut by 
the method of Deutseh [1936J. Lung slices float on cold Ringer solution but 
sink into the medium as soon as the containing v(\ssel is transft;rred to a 
thermostat at 37*5”. The quantities of tissue employed in manometric experi- 
ments were: kidney and brain, 8-10 mg. (dry weight), other tissues 10-20 mg. 
(dry weight). Slices of striped muscle were suspendi'd in a “kochsaft” made 
from pigeon’s breast muscle and buffered to pH 7-4 with phosphate according 
to th(‘ method of Krebs (unpublished). 

Aerobic experiments. Tissue respiration was measured in Warburg mano- 
meti'ic vessels of the conical type, the medium being 2-3 ml. phosphate salint' 
[Krebs, 1933]. The vessels were filled with O 2 and shaken in a thermostat at 
37 At the end of 2 hours the slices were removed and the change in ketone 
bodies, either formation or disappearance, was determined by methods already 
described [Edson, 1935]. 

Determination of ketone bodies. Acetoacjctic acid was usually determined 
manometrically by the aniline citrate method, but if jS-hydroxybutyric acud 
was to be estimated simultaneously it was more convenient to apply th(‘ 
modified Van Slyke procedure. The method of Ostern [1933] was (employed 
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when mesoxalic acid was present, since the aniline citrate method is inaccurate 
under such conditions. j 8 -Hydroxybut 5 rric acid was estimated by the modified 
\&,n Slyke method. 

We have found that certain substances interfere with the Van Slyke deter- 
minations. 

1 . Pyruvate gives a large quantity of insoluble mercury compound during 
the first boiling (30 min.) with Denig^s’ reagent. In presence of pyruvate it is 
impossible to determine acetoacotic acid as mercury-acetone compound, but 
since the whole of the pyruvate reacts during the first boiling, it is possible to 
remove the precipitate and proceed to a determination of j 3 -hydroxybutyric 
acid. Control experiments with pyruvate have shown that there is no further 
precipitation on heating for 90 min. after addition of dichromate, and that 
jS-hydroxybutyric acid can be determined satisfactorily in solutions which 
originally contained pyruvate. If simultaneous determinations of both ketone 
bodies in presence of pyruvate are required, acetoacetic acid must be estimated 
manometrically in a separate sample. 

2. Crotonic acid reacts with Deniges’ reagent during both steps of the 
Van Slyke method. If the precipitate is considered to be wholly acetone -Hg 
compound, 1 mol. crotonic acid gives 0*33 mol. acetone. 

3. 2 ml. malonic acid solution, 0-02 Jf, redact to a slight extent with Deniges’ 
reagent during the first boiling. A satisfactory blank correction is readily made. 
2 ml. malonic acid solution, 0 01 ilf, or 2 ml. hydroxymalonic acid solution, 0-01 
and 0*02 3f, give no mercury precipitates imdc^r the conditions of the deter- 
mination. 

Anaerobic experinierUs, In examining the anaerobic disappearance of ketone 
bodies we used the bicarbonate-Ringer solution of Krebs & Henseleit [1932] in 
equilibrium with 5 % COg and 95 % Ng . Anaerobic acid production was measured 
during the course of 2-hour experiments at 37-5°. 

Larger scale experiments. In some experiments it was necessary to use 
greater amounts of tissue (60 mg. dry weight) and of Ringer solution (10 ml.). 
The shaking was then jierformed in the large vessels described by Krebs [1933]. 
2 ml. samples were extracted for duplicate determinations of k(4one bodies. 

Units, The rate of metabolism is expressed in the usual gas notation by 
the following quotients: 

O 03 (N.T.P.) consumed per mg. dry weight of tissue per hour. 

C^A.ac =/xl. COg (N.T.P.) j3-kctonic acid formed per mg. dry weight of 
tissue per hour. 1 millimol j 8 -ketonic acid = 1 millimol COg . 

^Og (N.T.P.) jS-hydroxybutyric acid formed per mg. dry 
weight of tissue per hour. 1 millimol j 8 -hydroxybutyric acid = 
1 millimol COg. 


Experimental. 

Anaerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in animal tissues, 

Quastcl & Wheatley [1935] have shown that kidney slices reduce large 
amounts of acetoacetic acid to j 8 -hydroxybutyric acid when the conditions are 
virtually anaerobic (respiration poisoned with HCN). 

The experiments of Table I were perfonaed with the object of comparing 
the rates of anaerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in diWent tissues and 
in presence of substrates which might be expected to affect the process. Pre- 
liminary work led us to attach particular importance to p 3 niivate and fructose. 
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Table I. 

Anaerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in presence 

«/ 



tissue slices. 



2-3 ml. Bicarbonate-Einger solution, pH 7-4. 2 hours at 37-5°. Gas: 5% CO* and 95% N^. 

ElEp. 

Animal 

Substrate 

V< M_. 

^Ai'iXC 



M initial concentration 





Liver. 



1 

Hat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

3-14 

-1-08 



» -f giucose, 0-01 

2-92 

-1-83 



.. H glycerol. 0-01 

2-73 

-2-08 



„ -i- sorbitol, 0-01 

2-86 

-2-00 



„ + lactate, 0-01 

3-57 

-2-38 



„ -f pyruvate, 0 01 

0-40 

-2-06 



„ +glyoeraldehydD, 0-01 

5-86 

— 



„ - 4 - alanine, 0 01 

3-39 

-212 

2 

Rat 

Pyruvate, 0-01 

3-10 

0-00 



» 0-02 

3-22 

0-00 



Glyceraldehyde, 0-01 

4-08 

0-00 



Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

2-31 

-2-31 



», + pyruvate, 0*01 

5-30 

-3-78 



M + pyruvate, 0-02 

5-20 

-3-03 



», + glyceraldehyde, 0-01 

5-57 

— 



tt + glucose. 0-01 

2-25 

-1-81 

3 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

1-99 

-1-06 



», + glucose, 0-01 

1-57 

- 0-98 



M + galactose, 0-01 

1*42 

-107 



,♦ + mannose, 0-01 

1-72 

-1-35 



„ fructose, 0 01 

5-40 

-2-49 



pyruvate, (>-01 

5-98 

-2-33 



-r lactate, 0-01 

2-25 

-1-26 



„ -1 pyruvate, 0-01 

7-75 

3-05 



+ glucose, 0*01 



4 

Hat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0023 

1-88 

- 1-04 



„ + pyruvate, 0 01 

5-22 

-2-18 



„ +f^nictoBc, 0-01 

3-42 

-2-42 



,. 4 fructose, 0 01 

5-85 

-2-50 



pyruvate, 0-01 



5 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

1-93 

- 1-27 



„ + hexosedi phosphate, 0-01 

2-77 

- 1-53 



„ + jB-phos)>hogly cerate, 0-01 

1-02 

-M4 



., 4 a-phosphoglycerate, O-Ol 

2-16 

- 1-41 



„ 4- a-glycerophosphate, 0-01 

2-24 

- 1-99 



„ 4- butyrate, 0-01 

1-01 

- 1-08 



„ 4- acetate, 0-01 

2-08 

-1-67 



„ 4- »- valerate, 0-01 

2-10 

-1-41 

6 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

1-49 

-1-92 



„ 4-iuethyIglyoxal, 0-005 

4-40 

— 



„ 4 methvlglyoxal, 0-0026 

3-44 

— 



„ 4- awt aldehyde, 0-01 

4-02 

-2-40 



„ +ae(’t aldehyde, 0-006 

2-80 

-2-57 



„ 4-1 mg. glutathione 

1-20 

- 1-93 



„ 4- malonate. 0-01 

101 

- 1-70 

7 

Rat, starved Nil 

1-40 

4 0-14 


24 hours 

Fructose, 0-01 

1-80 

4-0-05 



Acetoacetic acid, 0-0023 

1-57 

- 0-71 



„ 4 fructose, 0-01 

2-:i4 

-1-01 



,. 4 glucose, 0-01 

1-70 

-0-88 



„ -f pyruvate, 0-01 

3-95 

-2-33 



„ + pyruvate, 0-001 

2-Ot) 

- 1-28 



„ 4 glucose. 0-01 

4-38 

- 1-90 



4- pyruvate, 0-01 





M 4- glucose, 0-01 

4-40 

-1-09 



4 pyruvate, 0-001 
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Table I (cmt.). 

Exp. Animal Kulist.rat/n 

A1 initial concentration 


Kidney cortex. 


8 

Rat 

Aceloacotic acid, 0-(K)33 

1*!)0 

- 1,50 



-f glucose, 0*01 

5*03 

1*78 



4 glycerol. 0*01 

1*07 

1-.55 



„ + pyruvate, 0-01 

4*2.5 

1*85 



f alanine, 0-01 

1*88 

2(i2 



„ 4-lactat(‘, 0*01 

2 .32 

^ 1.55 



,, 4- cysteine, 0-01 

1*7.5 

1*23 

9 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

2*00 

1*39 



„ 1- pyruvate, 0*02 

.3-92 

1*44 



„ 4- hexosedi phosphate, 0-01 

2*41 

- 1-35 



„ f a-pho8phoglycerate, 0*01 

2*4.3 

- 1-79 



1^’ruvate, 0*02 

3*00 

4 0*01 

10 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*00.33 

1*74 

1(5.3 



„ 4-a-glycerophosphate, 0*01 

1-80 

- 1*90 

11 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

1*05 

1-.34 



„ 4- fructose, 0*01 

2*07 

1*33 



FriK’tose, 0*01 

1*8(5 

0*0(5 

12 

Raf 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*00.3.3 

1-.58 

1*5(5 



,, 4 sorbitol, 0*01 

1-.37 

1*5(5 



„ 4-glyccrald(‘hvde, 0*01 

4*10 

— 



„ 4- succinate, 0*01 

1*07 

- 1*55 



,, 4 ghitarate, 0*01 

1 *7.3 

1*41 



„ -fmalonato, 0*01 

1(51 

1*3,5 



„ 4“ propionate, 0*01 

1*7(5 

1*21 

13 

Guinea-pig 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*(M).33 

1(59 

- 1*2(5 



„ 4 fructose, 0*01 

2*70 

1*80 



„ pyruvate, 0*01 

3*24 

- 1*47 



„ + alanine, 0 01 

1.54 

1*79 



„ 4- 1 mg. glutathione 

1*72 

1-.52 

14 

Pigeon 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

1 41 

1*09 



„ 4- pyruvate, 0*01 

4*00 

- 2*32 

15 

Pigeon 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

1*4.3 

- 1*04 



„ 4- pyruvate, 0*01 

4*02 

2*2,5 



Testis. 



10 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

1*7(5 

- 1-.33 



„ 4 pyruvate, 0*0 J 

3*78 

-1*18 



„ 4- giyccraldehyde, 0*01 

.3*08 




„ 4- glucose, 0*01 

5*0(5 

- 1-.57 



„ 4- alanine, 0*01 

1*45 

1*20 

17 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

2*(il 

1*24 



„ 4- fructose, 0-01 

3*92 

M2 



„ 4 a-glyeerophosphate, 0-01 

2*44 

-0*83 



Brain cortex. 



18 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

0*92 

-1*19 



„ 4 pyruvate, 0-01 

.3*05 

0*94 



„ 4- fructose, 0-01 

0*94 

- 0(56 

19 

Guinea-pig 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

1*07 

- 0*71 



„ 4- pyruvate, 0-01 

2.34 

0*87 



„ 4 fructose, 0*01 

2*14 

- 101 



„ 4 glucoses 0*01 

21*2 

- 1*15 



Glucose, 0*01 

20*3 

000 

20 

Guinea-pig 

Acetoacetic acid, 0-0033 

1*08 

- 0*86 



+ pyruvate, 0*01 

2*«8 

^ 0*51 



„ 4- fnictose, 0*01 

1-95 

-0-42 
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Table I {cAmt,), 

Exp. Animal Substrate Oach/ 

M initial concentration 
Brain cortex (c,ont.). 

( 1 hour only) 


21 

Oiiinoa-pig 

Acel oacctic acid, 0*0023 

2*53 

-2*07 


„ f gluCOHC, 0*01 

22*1 

2*28 



„ r glyceraldchyde, 0-0 1 

206 




„ 4- a-glyceropho8phatc, 0*01 

1*80 

4*75 

22 

I^igoon 

Acetoacetic* acid. 0*0(>33 

1*73 

1*97 


„ -r pyruvate, 0*01 

2*66 

1*73 



„ 4 triiftoae, 0*01 

1*51 

- 1*63 



iSplec*n. 



2.1 

Kal 

Acetoacetic acad, 0*(M)33 

1*52 

- 1*04 



„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

2*23 

-104 



Intestine. 



24 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

4*60 

- 1*04 



„ 4 jiyruvate, 0*01 

5*50 

0*84 



„ -f fructose, 0*01 

4*98 

-0*85 



l*ancrcas. 



25 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, t)*0023 

1*99 

- 0*52 



„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

2*81 

- 0*35 



„ + fructose, 0*01 

2*47 

-0*34 

26 

Pigeon 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0023 

1*88 

1*05 


„ ^ jiyruvate, 0*01 

2*64 

-1*25 



(Submaxillary gland. 



27 

Guinea-pig 

Acctoacctic acid, 0*0033 

0*85 

-0*27 


„ -f pyruvate, 0*01 

1*58 

0*43 



Diaphragm. 



28 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

1*08 

0*48 



„ + hexosediphosphate, 0*01 

1*55 

- 0*45 



„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

1*74 

- 0*63 


Sodium aeetoacetate solutions were prepared according to Ljunggren [1924]. 
In all expt*ri merits the initial concentration of acetoacetato was determined by 
setting up a control vessel vdthout tissue ; this was treated in exactly the same 
way as the vc^ssels to which tissue slices wert' add(‘d. 

The experiments show that added acetoacetic acid disappears anaerobically 
in all the tissues which have been examined. The rates of disappt;arance arc 
slightly liigher in kidney, liver and pigeon brain than in other tissues, but in 
testis, rat and guinea-pig brains, spleen, intestine and pigeon pancreas there is a 
fairly uniform rate, the values of bc*ing about — 1. In rat pancreas, sub- 
maxillary gland and diaphragm the rates are distinctly slower. There is acid 
production in every case. 

When substrates are added in addition to acetoacetic acid the following 
changes occur: 

1 . In presence of p 3 rruvate there is a marked increase of CO.^ production in 
all tissues, but acceleration of acetoacetic acid disappearance is constantly 
observed only in rat liver and in pigeon brain and kidney. In the other tissues 
examined there is no significant effect on acetoacetic acid reduction. 

2. In liver there is a large acid formation in presence of fructose [Oppen- 
heimer, 1912; Dickens & Greville, 1932; Rosenthal, 1930; 1931], and we have 
found that this is accompanied by a more rapid disappearance of acetoacetic 
acid. In kidney, where fructolysis is low, the rate of acetoacetic acid dis- 
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appearance is not altered significantly; likewise there is no effect in testis, brain 
or other tissues. 

3. When dZ-glyceraldehyde is added to slices of liver, kidney and testis 
there is acid fonriation [see Rosenthal, 1930; 1931] and acceleration of aceto> 
a(?etic acid disapy)carance equal to that observed with pyruvate. In kidney 
there is a similar acid formation in presence of methylglyoxal and acetaldehyde, 
but a smaller effect on di8aj)pearanco of ketoiiic acid. 

Since glyceraldehydc and methylglyoxal react with acetoacetic acid in vitro 
in absence of tissue, and since the presence of tissue slices causes little or no 
acceleration of this effect, it is difficult to assess the action of these substances 
in surviving tissue. We have therefore omitted the — G\..u values from Table I. 

4. Glucose, galactose, mannose, hexosodiphosphatc, phosphogly cerate, 
a-glycerophosphate, glycerol, sorbitol, lactate, acetate, propionate, but 3 rrate, 
cysteine, succinate and glutathione in the concentrations employed have no 
significant influence on anaerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in the 
tissues to which they have been addtKl. Alanine, however, was effective in both 
liver and kidney, whilst a-glycerophosphate increased the rate of disay)pearance 
in guinea-pig brain during a short experiment. 

Anaerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid is somewhat slower in the* 
liver of a starved rat but is increased by pyruvate and fructose just as in the 
well-nourished organ (Exp. 7). 

Table II. 

(a) Anaerobic acid formation and. ax^etoacetic acid disappearance in rat liver sliee^s. 


Substrate 

QX 


During the first hour*. 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 if 

2*97 

-2*16 

„ 1 pyruvate, 0*01 if 

13 5 

4*05 

„ -f fructose, 0*01 M 

11*4 

--fill 

During the second hour: 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 if 

2*42 

1*33 

„ + pyruvate, 0*01 M 

„ + fructose, 0*01 M 

<>•59 

2fi5 

5*54 

-2*91 


(b) Effects of fluoride and iodoacetcUe on the anaerobic disappearance of 
acetoacetic acid in liver slices (rat), 

2 hours at 37*5®. 

Fluoride. Concentration of NaF=0*01 M, Ca-ffee medium. 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 M 

•„ + fluoride 

„ -r pyruvate, 0*01 JIf 

„ + pyruvate, 0*01 fluoride 

„ -h fructose, 0*01 M 

„ + fructose, 0*01 M + fluoride 

Concentration of sodium fluoride =0*02 M Ga-free medium. 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 M 

„ -i- fluoride 

„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

„ + pyruvate, 0*01 + fluoride 

„ + fructose, 0*01 

„ + fructose, 0*01 + fluoride 


lodoacetate. Concentration of sodium iodoacetate— 0*00067 M, 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 M 2*05 - 0*75 

,* +iodoaoetate 1-93 -0*82 

„ -f pyruvate, 0*01 if 7*02 -2*36 

» + pyruvate, 0*01 if -i- iodoacetate 4*09 - 1 *67 

„ + fructose, 0*01 if 6*10 -2*27 

» +fructose, 0*01 if +iodoaoetat6 2*48 - 1*61 


1*93 

-1*18 

1*00 

-1*21 

9*82 

-3*16 

4*98 

-2*55 

3*95 

-2*86 

1*39 

-1*29 


1*70 

- 1*25 

0*98 

- 1*17 

6*62 

-3*88 

5*70 

-3*70 

2*66 

-2*06 

1*37 

- 1*68 
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The relationahip between anaerobic glycolysis and disappearance of 
acetoaceiic acid. 

In view of the well-known effects of pyruvate and fructose on anaerobic 
acid production in liver we performed a number of experiments bearing on the 
relationship between glycolysis and the reduction of acetoacetic acid (Tabic II). 

Table; II (a) shows that the rate of acetoacetic acid disappearance diminishes 
with time in proportiion U) the fall in fructolysis or in COg production caused by 
pyruvate. The inhibitors of glycolysis, fluoride and iodoacetate, also inhibit 
acetoa(x;tic acid disappearance; although fluoride reduces COg formation in 
presence of pyruvate;, it has only a small inhibitory action upon the rate of 
acetoacetic acid disappe;arance (Table II (6)). Exp. 7 (Table I) illustrates the 
fact that acetoacetic acid eiisappearance is slower in the live;r of the starved rat 
than in the well-nourished organ. This experiment also shows that fructolysis 
and formation in presence of pyruvate are less [Rosenthal, 1930; 1931]; 
in spite of this the substrates still increase acetoacetic acid disappearance. 
Further, when glucolysis is “activated” by means of 0*001 M pyruvate, 
acetoacetic acid disappearance is not increased in proportion. 

These experiments lead to no final conclusions, but they suggest that there 
is some parallelism l)e tween liver glycoh^sis and acetoacetic acid reduction; the 
parallelism, however, is not complctt; in the case of pyruvate. 

Aerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in animal tissues. 

The results of investigation of aerobic disapj)earance of acetoacetic acid in 
different tissues and in presence of certain substrates are given in Table 111. 


Table III. Aerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in presence of tissue slices. 
2-3 ml. phosphate saline, pH 7*4, 2 hours at 37*5®. Gas: oxygen. 


Animal 

Substrate 


^Ar.u 


M initial concentration 




Kidney, cortex. 



Rat 

Aoetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

-29*5 

-5*02 


„ + glucose, 0*01 

- 30*2 

- 5*55 


„ + pxTuvate. 0*01 

- 33*5 

-6*37 

Hat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

-27*0 

-3*88 


„ + glycerol, 0*01 

-27*4 

- 3*98 

Hat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

-22*6 

4*33 


„ -+ a-glycerophoaphate, 0*01 

-24*0 

-4*91 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

-23*(> 

4*37 


„ -f hexosediphosphate, 0*01 

-29*9 

-5*4o 


Testis. 



Rat 

Nil 

- 6*8 

-0*51 


Glucose, 0*01 

-11*0 

^ 0*56 


Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

- «»*4 

- 0*28 


„ + glucose, 0*01 

- 11*3 

- 0-75 


„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

„ + fructose, 0*01 

- 13*3 
10*0 

-0*34 

-018 


„ + glycerol, 0*01 

- 6*7 

0*10 

Rat 

Nil 

- 5*2 

T 0*43 


Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

- 6*1 

- 0*22 


„ + a-glycerophosphate, 0*01 

- 0*6 

-0*17 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

7*3 

-0*18 


„ + hexosediphosphate, 0*01 

6*7 

0*00 


„ + a-phosphogly cerate, 0*01 

- 6*5 

-0*11 


„ + )5-pho8phoglycerat-e, 0*01 

- 0*1 

-0*06 


„ -f alanine, 0*01 

- 5*4 

-0*13 
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Table III (cani.). 


Animal 

Substrate 

M inital eoneentration 

Brain eortex. 

Ooj 

^Anu* 

Guinea-pig 

Glucose, 0*01 

-11*7 

0*00 

Fructose, 0 0 1 

- 12*0 

0*00 


Pyruvate, 0*01 

14*0 

0*00 


Lactate, 0 01 

- 12*5 

0*00 


Acetoacetic acid, 0*0023 

- 9*1 

-Ml 


„ -1- glucose, 0*01 

-12*1 

1*39 


„ i fructose, 0*01 

- 11*0 

-l*(U 


„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

13*9 

- 1*22 


„ 4- lactate, 0*01 

- 13*0 

- 1*05 

Guinea-pig 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0023 

8*0 

0*00 

„ +a-glycerophoBphate, 0*01 

- 9*7 

-0*99 

l*igeon 

Nil 

- 8*9 

^0*17 

Pyruvate, 0*01 

18*1 

^ 0*27 


Acetoacetic acid, ()*(M)33 

101 

-4*48 


„ -f pyruvate, 0*01 

- 18*0 

-3*34 


„ + glucose, 0*01 

~ 14*1 

4*72 


Glucose, 0*01 

Spleen. 

-14*0 

^ 0*2(> 

Guinea-pig 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 

- OS 

- I ll 

,, + pyruvate, 0 *( ) \ 

Lung. 

- re9 

-0*90 

Guinea-pig 

Nil 

- 7*4 

i 0*12 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 

- 8*9 

-1*12 


„ -1- pyruvate, 0*01 

- 90 

-0*77 


l^ruvate, 0*01 

F'ancrcas. 

- 8*0 

1 013 

Pigeon 

Nil 

- 8*7 

+ 0*18 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 

Siibmaxillary gland. 

- 8*5 

1*07 

Guinea-pig 

Nil 

- 5*0 

U)12 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*003 

Diaphragm, 

7*2 

1*40 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

- 4*8 

- 1*35 


„ + pyruvate, 0*01 

Skeletal muscle. 

- 5*2 

1*20 

Pigeon 

Acetoacetic; acid, 0*003 

- 8*5 

-0*00 

„ 4- pyruvate, 0*01 

11*8 

0*91 


„ 4- fructose, 0*01 

3 ml. bicarbonatc-Ringer solution. Gas: 5% COg and 95 
Liver. 

13*2 

O- 

/O '-'2* 

-0*83 

Rat 

Nil 

— 

+ 0*23 


Pyruvate, 0*01 


+ 1*08 


Acetoacetic acid, 0*0023 

— 

-0*80 


„ 4- pyruvate, 0*01 


-0*59 


„ 4* glucose, 0*01 

— 

- 1*00 


Glucose, 0*01 

Kidney cortex. 


+ 0*20 

Rat 

Acetoacetic acid, 0*0033 

— 

3*57 


„ 4" pyruvate, 0*01 

— 

-4*08 


„ 4-a-phosphoglycerate, 0*01 


-4*02 


The experiments show that the rate of disappearance of added acetoacetic 
acid is much greater in kidney than in any other tissue except pigeon brain. 
In testis the disappearance is very small, the figures being within the experi- 
mental error, but becomes significant in presence of glucose. In slices of liver 
and skeletal muscle the rate is slow and unaffected by substrates. In pancreas. 
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diaphragm and siibmaxillary gland the at^robio disapy)L‘araii(*e is significantly 
greater than the anaerobic (see Table 1); in spleen it is not. In lung aeetoacetic 
acid disappears aerobically at about the same ratf^ as in spleen. 

In all tissut^s (ixcept kidney the addition of substrates produced no accelera- 
tion. In kidney pyruvate, a-glycero phosphate, hexosediphosphatc, a-pbospho- 
gly cerate and glucose caused small but significant increases in rate of aeetoacetic 
acid disappt^aran ce . 

Tha oxidation of ^-hydroxyhutyric CLcid w various tissues. 

Jow(^tt & Quastel |1935J have shown that r/Z-^-hydroxy butyric acid is 
oxidiz(‘d to aeetoacetic acid by guinea-pig kidney and liver, and by spleen, 


Tabk‘ IW Oxidxition of ^‘hydroxyhutyric acid in various tissue.s. 



Phosphate saline, pH 7*4. In tixygen at 37'.")', 



Animal 

Tissue 

Substrate ( J/) 

Qoo 

Qa... 

(riiinra-pig 

Brain 

Nil 

- 6*9 

0-49 


<//-)3-Hydroxy butyraf e, 0*01 

- 9*0 

1*59 



Nil 

- 5*9 

0-4(i 



l-p- Hydroxy biity rat e, 0 01 

- 0*9 

1*92 


Liver 

x\il 

- 7*S 

0*39 



d/-/3- Hydroxy but vrate, 0-0 1 

- 8*5 

1*28 



Nil 

- 8*3 

0*91 



I - /3- Hydroxy but yrat e, 0*0 1 

- 8*8 

1*28 


Kidney 

Nil 

14*0 

0*09 


d/-/3-Hydrox\ butyrate, 0*01 

20*0 

3*25 



Nil 

13*2 

(HK) 



H y droxy 1 nit y rat e, 0*0 1 

- 17*S 

2*12 


Spleen 

Nil 

- 7*9 

0*30 


dZ-jS-Hydroxybutyrate, 0*01 

- 9*5 

0*84 



Nil 

-- 8*7 

0*17 



/ - fi - Hydroxy buty rat c, 0*0 1 

- 9*8 

0*73 


Pancreas 

Nil 

~ 2*90 

000 



dl’p- Hytiro.vy butyrate, 0*0 1 

- 2*94 

0*28 


Subniaxillary 

Nil 

- 5*0 

012 


gland 

d/- jS- Hydroxy but yrate, 0*0 1 

- 8*.> 

Olio 


Skeletal iniisele 

Nil 

- 212 

0*19 



d/-)3- Hydroxy buty rate, 0-Ul 

- 2*36 

01 8 


Blood 2*0 ml. 

Nil 



0-00 


(eitrated) 

d/- ^-11 y droxy 1 mt yrate, 0*01 

*— 

000 

Kat 

Kidney 

Nil 

- 17*7 

0*10 


/-/3-Hydroxy butyrate, 0 005 

- 22*3 

1*43 


Lung 

Nil 

- 7*9 

0*28 


d/-^-Hydroxy buty rate, 0-0 1 

- 8*3 

0*,34 


Int estine 

Nil 

- 7*1 

0*20 



/-/3-Hydroxybutyrate, 0 01 

- (>*3 

0 r>3 


Panc’reaa 

Nil 

3-7 

0*02 



d/-/8-Hydrox\ but,\ rale, 0-01 

- 4-1 

Oil 


Hiaphragm 

Nil 

- 5-.> 

0 10 



d/-/S- Hyilnix.ybul yrate, 0*01 

- :)-3 

0*30 



Nil 

5*3 

o*2r) 



/ - /3- H y d rox'v bu t y rat e, 0*01 

- 4*7 

0-00 

I’igeon 

Pancreafl 

Nil 

- 8*7 

0*18 



d/-^- Hydroxy butyrate, 0*01 

- 9 0 

0-53 


Skeletal muscle 

Nil * 

8*0 

0*10 

■Vr t A -TV 


d/-j8- Hydroxy butyrat e, 0*01 

-11 7 

Olo 


Notk. Z-j9-Hydroxy butyrate was prepared from the Ca Zn salt by decomposil ion with sodium 
carbonate. 

Biochem. 1936 xxx 
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testis and brain cortex of the rat. We have confirmed these observations and 
found that the oxidation takes place at approximately the same rate in presence 
of the same concentration of Z-^-hydroxy butyric acid (Table IV). 

The oxidation also occurs in other tissues: in pancreas and submaxillary 
gland of the guinea-pig, in intestine and diajdiragm of the rat and in pigeon 
pancreas. Though the values of Qx,av small, the differences are significant. 
Guinea-pig blood and rat lung slices do not appear to oxidize ^-hydroxy butyric 
acid. 

As a result of the experiments of this and preceding sections it !)ecomes clear 
that the reaction, acetoacetic acid j8-hydroxy butyric acid, is reversible, and 
can occur in tissues other than liver and kidney, although the respective rates 
of oxidation and reduction vary widely in different tissm^s. 

The aerobic destruction of ^-hydroxy butyric acid. 

By determining acetoacetic and ^-hydroxy butyric acids simultaneously we 
have measured the real d(\slruction of ^-hydroxyl)utyri(? acid as distinct from 
the conversion into kcd.onic^ acid. This has b(‘en done chietly in kidney in 
presence and in absence of added substrates, but a f(‘W experiments were 
made with other tissues (Table V'). 



Table V. Aerobic breakdoum of ^Aiydroxybutyric acid. 



Phosphate saline and oxygen. 

17*5". 




8ubstrate 





Initial cone. 0*005 M, ^-hydroxybutyrate 

Q 02 



Itat kidney 

Nil 

-17S 

0*0 

0 0 

(il-P- H yd roxy butyric acid 

- 

4 2-80 

- 5-90 


(11- p- 1 lyd roxy butyric acid 


i-:j2 

5:m 


,, + succinate, 0-Ul J/ 

- 4.5-7 

1 1-27 

5-7:1 


„ i glucose, 0*01 M 

- :i:m> 

-1 i-:io 

.j-:io 


Hydroxy butyric acid 

- 2;j 0 

4 0-4.5 

- .5 -17 


„ + fructose, 0*01 M 

- ;i2-o 

} 0-20 

-5-20 


fy/-/5-Hydroxybutyric a<-id \ pyruvate, 0*01 M 


— 

,5-22 


dZ-jS- Hydroxy Inityric a<*id 

- 28-3 

4 0-90 

4-44 


„ 1 glycerol, 0*01 M 

- ;{2-() 

4 0-71 

4 - 9:1 


,, -f lactate, 0*0 1 M 

- 20-0 

f 0-70 

:{-04 


d/-j8-Hydro\ybutyri(’ acid 

- 2.5-7 

} 0-95 

- 5-51 


„ -i hexosediphosphatc 

- 29*0 

4-0-90 

- 5-04 


0*01 M 





10 ml. })hosphate saline and Oj . Large shaking vf^ssels. 



Uat testis 

dZ-)3-Hydroxy butyric acid 


4- 0-55 

- I -00 


»» 

— 

4 0-45 

- 1-08 


cZZ-j8-Hydroxybutyric acid 4 succinate, 0*01 M 

— 

4-0-07 

- 1-95 


„ + glucose, 0*01 M 

— 

1 o-;h 

-1-08 

Rat luniiT 

dZ-jS- Hydroxy butyric acid 

— 

4 0-05 

-110 


»» 

— 

4-005 

- 1-15 


These figures confirm the findings of Quastel & Wheatley [1935], who 
observed that only about one-quarter of the j8-hydroxy butyric acid dis- 
appearing in kidney is converted into acetoacetic acid. They show further that 
addition of substrates such as glucose, succinate and pyruvate does not increase 
the rate of breakdown. In absence of other added substrates jS-hydroxybutyric 
acid is broken down at an appreciable rate in rat testis and lung; in the former 
tissue glucose does not accelerate the process. 
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The, inflvence of irihihitors on ketone body disappearance. 

Quastol & Wheatley [1935] hav(^ shown tliat sodiiun iiialonatc* greatly 
inhibits th (5 disappearance of ae(‘toaeeti(‘ acid hi kidney slie(^s, an (effect which 
occurs only aerobically. This we havc‘ confirmed and also th(* action of fumarate 
and lactate in prevt'iiting inhibition. The ketogenic effect of inalonate has be(*n 
referr(*d to in Part 111 of this series (see also Jowett & Quastel [1935]), where it 
was shown that oth<*r dicarboxylic a(‘ids — liydroxymalonic, m(‘soxalic, tartaric 


Tabl(‘ \7. Influence of anlir/Halysfs on the disappearance of ketone bodies 
in rat kidney and liver. 


2 inuirs at IJT-.")'. 

Sul»s(rato 

Vo., 


Kidney. 

A(Tol)ie. Bicarbonate* ItirigCT solution: and 9o“o 

Aeetoaeetie acid, M 

.. 

- 3*28 

„ f inalonate, 0 02 .1/ 

- 

-0 27 

hvdroxvmalonate t) 02 M 

— 

-2*10 

. Xn,Cl,tb02 .1/ 

— 

3 12 

4 pvniv^ate, 0 (H M 

- 

-3*70 

,, 1 ])\ruvale, 0*01 J/ ^ inaloimt**, 0*02.1/ 

- 

- 1*13 

Aeetoaeetie acid, 0-00, ‘1 M 

- 

3*50 

„ < oxalate, 0*<I0.‘» M 

— 

3 23 

Aerolne. Phosphate saline aiwl o\\gen. 

-Aeetoaeetie aeid, 0*00J1 

.30* 0 

3 88 


20 S 

- 3 80 

Nil 

- 22*2 

. 0*t!t 

-Mahmate, (t*01 .1/ 

II 4 : 

1 00 

Hydroxyiualonatc*, 0-0 1 .1/ 

-20*0 

. 0*17 

Butyrate, 0*01 -1/ 

20*S 

. 0*70 

„ - 1 - inalonat<‘, 0*01 A/ 

- 10*4 

1*24 

- h\dn>\ynialonate, 0*01 .1/ 

23*3 

0 52 

Nil 

- 20* 1 

- 0*17 

()-\alate, O OO.’l .1/ 

- IS 3 

. 04M) 

Butyrate. 0*0 1 1/ ^ oxalatf*. 0 OtKl .1/ 

2!l S 

* 0 33 

Nil 

0 .) •) 

4 0*32 

Aeetoa<*(‘l ie aeiil, 0*002.‘J .1/ 

- 2.-)*S 

:j*(>5 

N»bCl,00l .1/ 

20*3 

0 00 

NH/I, 0*02 .1/ 

- 10 1 

0 00 

.Veeioaeelie a<*i«l, 0*0023 M ^ Nil, Cl. tH)l .1/ 

27*4 

3*53 

4 NH 4 CI, (H »2 M 

* 23*.-) 

- 3*20 

Malonale, 0'02 . 1 / 

- 0*0 

. 0*57 

Hydroxynialonate, 0*02 M 

10*4 

OtMl 

Aeetoaeetie aeirl, 0*0023 M 4 malonale, 0*02 .V 

- 8*0 

0 31 

„ + hydroxy lualonate, 0*02 . 1 / 

21 0 

- 2*88 

Nil 

20*4 

4 0*25 

rf-Tartrate, 0*01 .1/ 

- 10*l> 

^0*10 

Aeetoaeetie at'id, 0-0023 M 

25*3 

- 3*33 

M -f</-tartrate, O-Ol .1/ 

- 24 *4 

- 3*30 

t* •+ iZ-tartrate, 0*02 .1/ 

- 23*0 

3*02 

Nil 

22*<) 

4 0*23 

Oxalate, 0*005 M 

-10*8 

0*00 

Aeetoaeotie. acid, 0-0023 M 

- 30 ti 

4*41 

M 4 * oxalate, 0-005 M 

-20*1 

- 4*03 

„ ^ oxalate, 0-01 M 

20 2 

3*00 

Nil 

22*2 

4 0*31 

IVIesoxalate, 0-01 M 

- 22-f) 

+ 0-11 

McHOxalate, 0-02 M 

10-2 

4 0-00 

Aeetoaeetie aeid 0-0023 M 

- 24*3 

-3*02 

„ 4* mo8oxalat<-, 0-01 M 

- 22*8 

3-15 

-f mesoxalate, 0-02 M 

18*3 

-2-31 
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2 hottrti at 37'5°. 

SiibHtratc Qm 

Ijiver. 

Anaorolno. Bicarbonate- Kinger solution; A",, COg and Ng. 

Acctoacctic acid, 0'0023 3/ - 1*3<> 

„ + malonatc, (M)l 3/ .‘MJ^ 1*31 

„ f livdroxvmalonatc, (Hd .U .‘1*47 -1-07 

f NH4(M,‘0 0l» 4/ IdH 1*27 

Acotoacetic ac'id, ()*(K)2,*1 3/ 1*2() - 0-95 

„ f oxalate, (HM)3 J/ 9*99 --l*0r) 

Nil 2-74 I 0 0:1 

NH4CI, 0*02 2-94 } (H)2 

Aeetoaeetii! arid, 0*0022 ,1/ 2*04 -- 1*1 1 

3/ 1*87 104 

„ -^]ivriivatc, O-OI 3/ o-oO -2*02 

„ +]iVriivate, 0-01 3/ » 0*02 3/ 0*79 2*22 


Note. Kxperiments with oxalate were performed in Cu-free media. 

and oxalic* — are ketogenic in liver. Since these siibstanec's take no dirc'ct ])art 
in fatty acid inetabolisni, and since they apyw'ar to inhibit some d(»hydrogenase 
systems more or less specifically, they may be regarded as anticatalysts. 
Ammonium chloride possibly belongs to the same class. We have examined the 
influence of these substances on ketone body disappearance in kidnt*y, th(‘ 
results being given in Table 

It will be seen that malonate is a powerful and relatively spe^cific inhibitor 
of respiration and of aerobic disappearance of acetoacetic acid in kidn(\v. 
Hydroxy malonate, mesoxalate, tartrate, oxalate and ammonia clause relatively 
little depression of respiration and only a small inhibition of acc^toacc'tic acid 
disappearance when they are added in appropriate e(»neentrations. Pyruvate 
prevents the malonate action to some degree. 

In liver under anaerobic conditions these substanc^es do not significantly 
affect the rate of acetoacetic acid disappearance. 

The influence of malonate and hydroxymalonate on the oxidation of 
j3-hydroxbutyric acid was inv('.stigated (Table VIT). 


Table VII. Injlmnce of muhnate and hydroxymalonate on oxidation of 
^‘hydroxyhutyric acid. 

R.at kidney cortex. Phosphan' Haline and oxygen. 


Substrate 

Q 02 


Hvdnixy 

dZ*j3-Hydroxy butyric acid, 0-005 M 

->250 

+ 0-95 

-0-80 

„ -f malonate, 0-01 M 

-18-1 

+ 0-07 

- 4-50 

di-j3-Hydroxy butyric acid, 0-0076 M 

-41-7 

+ 3-17 

— 

„ + malonate, 0*01 3f 

- 14-2 

4 3-10 

— 

„ + malonate, 0-02 M 

-110 

+ 3-00 


d/-j5-Hydroxy butyric acid, 0-005 M 

-34-3 

+ 2-21 

— 

„ + hydroxymalonate, 

-27-8 

+ 2-05 

— 


0 02 M 

These figures show that malonate and hydroxymalonate do not inhibit the 
oxidation of jS-hydroxybutyric acid to acetoacetic acid ; and that malonate 
prevents the aerobic breakdown of jS-hydroxybutyric acid. 
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2 . S .^1 


Discm-ssio^. 

A considerablo portion of th(' acetoacetic acid or jS-hydroxybiityric acid 
added to kidney sli(‘f‘8 is broken down to prodiu^ts no longer recognizable as 
ketoiu? bodii‘s. At least ])art of this disap])earane<‘ is due to eonipl(‘t^‘ combustion, 
sine(* Elliott et al. [1935] have found that bicarbonate is formed during oxidation 
of j3-hydroxy butyric acid, but th(‘re may >)(‘ intfTmcdiate stages. 

The apparently s[)ecifi(i action of malonate in preventing aerobic breakdown 
of ketone bodi(\s ac(|uires further significance from tin* fact that malonate is 
known to be a specific inhibitor of succinic d(‘hydrogenas(‘. As a tentative 
working hypothesis we suggest that th(‘ aerobic nK‘tabolisin of ketone bodi(‘s 
may fle^pend upon th(' oxidation of suc(*inic aedd. 

Kr(‘bs 1 1939] has described the reduction of acetoacetic a(‘id as a linked 
reaction which involves the anaerobic oxidation of (*arbohydrat(' derix atives. 
This fwovides one ])oint of contact b(‘tw'e(‘n fat and carbohydrate metabolism. 

Anoth(*r is possibh*. If acetic acid were formed by el(‘avag(‘ of lv(‘tone bodies, 
it might react with pyruvic acid according to Krebs's scheme: 

carid 

-r a-Ko(()j»iutaric and — Siueinu* and, etc. 

)iyrii\ ic and 

The continuation ot ketone body breakdown woiikl then dep(*iid upon the 
oxidation of succinic acid and tin* conseejuent supply of j)yruvic acid. 

Tlu' action of malonate could be (»xplain('d as an inttTrujdion of the chain 
of reactions leading to pyruvic acid. 

ISiu-rinic and Kuniaric acid - Malic and ^ Oxaloacetic and • Pyruvic acid. 

* .Malonate inhil»ition. 

Th(^ partial neutralization of th(* malonate (dTetd by fumarate, laetat(‘, alanine 
IQuastel & Wheatlex, 1935] and pyruvate agrt'es with this hypothesis. 

Preliminary rneasurenumts of aeid-hasi' changes have shown that, within 
the limits of error, (i) t he rate of bicarbonate formation in kidney in preseiie(* of 
k(‘tone bodi(\s is etpial to or greattu* tliau the ratt‘ of ketone body d(‘strnetion, 
(ii) acetate is burnt a})proximateIy twice as ra])idly as tht‘ kt'tone fiodies. These 
observations are consistent with the view' that kidont* bodies are split into 
aetdic acid b(‘forc‘ combustion, but they afford no proof. 

Summary. 

1. The metabolism of ketone bodies, both aerobic and anaerobic, has lieen 
investigated in a number of tissues by means of thi' slice teehnicpie. The rate 
of metabolism varies in different tissiu's. 

2. Pyruvate and fructose accelerate the anaerobic disa])pearanc(' of aceto- 
acetic acid in liver but have no marked influence in otluT tissues excejit 
pigeon’s kidney. 

3. Since ^-hydroxybutyric acid is oxidized to acetoacetic acid by most 
tissues, the reaction, aei‘toaeetio acid /8-hydroxybutyri(* acid, a]:)])C‘ars to 
bo of general importance. 

4. The 1 ‘ffects of malonate, hydroxy malonate, mesoxalate, tartTate and 
oxalate on ketone b<idy oxidation have been studied. 

We wish to thank Sir P. G. Hopkins for his kind interr st in our w^ork. We 
are also greatly indebted to Dr H. A. Kn bs for valuable suggestions and 
advice. 
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